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HER SECRET. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


-_ hour later the Professor entered his mother’s sitting-room. His cheek 

might perhaps be a shade paler than usual, but his manner and bearing ex- 
pressed more decidedly than ever the manly determination and resolution which 
characterised him. 

Frau Hellwig was sitting knitting behind her asclepias plant ; row after row 
those large white hands completed—like the rounds of a ladder upon which she 
should mount straight to Heaven—for it was a missionary stocking that she was 
at work upon. 

Her son laid a little worn book upon the table before her. 

‘“‘ I must speak with you, mother, concerning a very important matter,” he 
a but first let me beg you to glance your eye over the contents of this 

vok,” 

She laid the stocking down in great astonishment, put on her spectacles, and 
took up the book. ‘ Ah, those are old Cordula’s scribbings,” she said harshly, 
but she began to read. : 

The Professor put his left hand behind him, and stroking his bear J continually 
with his right, silently paced to and fro in the apartment. 

I cannot see what possible interest this childish love-affair with the shoe- 
make’s son canhaye forme,” cried Madame impatiently, after she had read a couple 
of pages. ‘* What induced you to bring me the old trash? It scents the whole 
room with mould.” 2 

‘‘T pray you read on, mother,” said her son. ‘‘ You will soon forget the dis- 
agreeable odour in what the book further contains.” 

She opened it again with evident reluctance, and looked over several pages 
But suddenly the rigid features expressed great attention—the leaves iets turned 
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2 HER SECRET. 


with feverish haste. A slight colour appeared in the pale cheeks, extended to 
the forehead and deepened toa flush. Strangely enough, however, Madame 
experienced neither terror nor horror, but testified only overwhelming surprise, in 
which there was soon a large admixture of contempt, as she let the book fall in 
her lap. 

” These are wonders, indeed! Who would have dreamed of such a thing! 
The honourable, highly-respected Helwigg family !’ she said, striking her hands 
together,—in her voice hate, triumph, and gratified malice strove for the mastery. 
“Thenthe money-bags upon which my mother-in-law so prided herself were stolen, 
—aha ! she flaunted it in silk and velvet,—she gave entertainments where cham- 
pague flowed like water, and where they all flattered the gay, brilliant hostess. 
And I had to wait upon her riotous guests! No one noticed, in the presence of 
the proud mistress of the house, the poor young relative who yet stood far above 
all those miserable rioters in her fear of the Lord. How often have I ground 
my teeth and prayed to my God in my heart that he would in his righteousness 
punish their wickedness ! He had already judged them. Oh, how wondrous 
se —y ways! It was stolen money that they squandered. Their souls are doubly 
ost !” 

Her son was standing still in the middle of the room. He had net for a moment 
gg such a result to his request that his mother would pursue the little 

“T cannot understand, mother,” he said after a short pause, “how you can 
hold my grandmother responsible—she was entirely unconscious that the money 
which she spent was stolen. According to your view, our souls must be lost too, 
since we have gone on until to-day spending the interest of this sum. However, 
you will be only the more anxious to assist me in getting rid of the ill-gotten 
gold—in giving up every farthing of it as soon as possible.” 

Hitherto in her astonishment, Frau Hellwig had remained sitting with her hands 
quietly folded in her lap. Now she started, and putting them upon the arms of 
her chair, she pushed it back a short distance upon the floor. 

“ Giving up ?’’ she repeated, as if uncertain whether she had heard ‘correctly. 
whom ?” 

“‘ Why, to the Hirschsprung heirs, of course.” 

“ How—pay such an enormous sum to the first miserable vagabond who may 
lay claim to it! Forty thousand thalers remained to this family after 

“ Yes, after Paul Hellwig, the man of unstained integrity, the champion of God, 
one of the chosen of the Lord, had appropriated twenty thousand thalers !” inter- 

rupted the Professor, trembling with indignation. ‘ Mother, you say my grand- 
mother’s soul is lost because she unconsciously lived upon stolen money. What 
does he deserve, who, in cold blood, could steal such a sum ?” 

“Yes, he yielded in a moment of temptation,” she replied without losing her 
composure. He was then a young and thoughtless man, who had not yet entered 
the true path. Satan always selects the best and noblest souls to estrange from 
the kingdom of God,—but he has struggled out of the slough of sin, and it is 
written: ‘There shall be joy with the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth.’ He battles unwearidly for our blessed faith. The money has been 
Peer and sanctified in his hands ; for he uses it for aims well-pleasing to the 

or 
ih. = Protestants have our Jesuists among us, I see,” laughed out the Professor 

itterly. 

“ And it has been just so with what fell into our hands,” continued Madame, 
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imperturbably. ‘‘ Look arouud you! Does not the blessing of the Lord rest upon 
all our undertaking ? If the sin still clung to the gold, it could not bring forth 
such good fruit. We, you and I, my son, have converted into a blessing what 
was once a crime, by our zeal in the service of the Lord—our pious lives.” 

“T pray you, mother, leave me out of the question,” her son interrupted her; 
unspeakably shocked by what he heard. He pressed his hands upon his temples 
with an expression of acute suffering. . 

Madame cast one venomous glance towards him as he made his protestation, 
and then continued in a raised voice: “ We are not justified in throwing away, 
to be squandered in riotous living, the means which we devote to such pious 
purposes. This is the principal reason why I shall oppose with all my might any 
revival of this forgotten story. My further reason is that, by stirring at all in the 
matter, you may bring disgrace upon one of your ancestors’” 

“ He brought disgrace upon himself, and upon us all,” said the Professor. 
“* But we can at least rescue our own honour by refusing to be dissemblers.”’ 

Frau Hellwig left her arm-chair, and approached her son clothed in all the com- 
manding dignity of her character. 

** Well, then,” she said, ‘‘ suppose that I should agree with you in your ridic- 
ulous views. Let us take these forty thousand thalers, which, by-the-way, would 
reduce us to very moderate means of subsistence,—but let that go. Let us, I say, 
take this money, and return every penny of it. What, if the exulting heirs should 
then demand interest and compound interest,—what then ?” 

“T do not think they would be entitled to do so,—but if they did, we must re- 
member that ‘ The sins of the fathers are visited on the children.’ ” 

“T am no Hellwig by birth—remember that, my son,” she interrupted him.” 
*‘T brought an unblemished name—the same borne by your gecincthes before 
her marriage—into this house. My father was court councillor, the shame does 
not touch me, and I am not inclined to make any pecuniary sacrifice to wash out the 
blot. Should I, do you think, starve in my old age on account of the sin of 
others 

“Starve while you have a son who can take care of you! Mother do you not 
know that I can easily provide a comfortable, even a luxurious old age for you ?” 

“ I thank you, my son!” she said icily. ‘‘ But I prefer to live upon my own 
income, and be my own mistress. I hatea state of dependence. Since your 
father’s death I have known no will but the Lord’s and my own, and so it must 
bein the future. And now do not let us quarrel about nothing. I declare to you 
that I hold the whole story to be an invention of that crazy old woman who lived 
under the roof. Nothing in the world can force me to believe it really true.” 

At this moment the door opened noiselessly, and the Councillor’s widow 
entered. The beautitul creature had been crying, but not this time as a Mater 
Dolorosa,—the traces of her grief were plainly visible in her reddened eyelids, 
and in the blotches upon her velvet cheeks. Passion had raged within this tender 
soul,—there was no doubt of it, although she had done her best to conceal its un- 
deniable consequences, and to present to the world a touching picture of suffering 
innocence. In order to hide her dishevelled hair she had wound around her head a 
white tulle scarf. The lovely face looking out from the airy cloud-like fabric, from 
beneath which some fair curls escaped, was most picturesque. She had evidently 
attempted to regain once more, by the aid of her tulle, her former expression of 
childlike grace. 

She saw the fatal book laying upon the table, and started. Slowly like some 
penitent, she advanced towards the Professor, and with averted face held out her 
hand to hin—he declined to take it. 
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“ Forgive me, John,” she entreated. “ Ah, I cannot account to myself for my 
impatience and irritation —I, who am usually so placid in mind, how could I be 
so excited! But that miserable book is to blame. Only think, John, how it 
compromises my dear papa, and besides I so longed to save you at all risks from 
such a humiliating discovery. I really cannot help thinking that Caroline hunted 
up the wretched story that she might wreak her spite upon us before her de- 
parture——” 

** Hold your slanderous tongue !” he cried menacingly, and with such sudden- 
ness that she was silent in terror. You shall have the forgiveness that you ask 
of me,” he added, after a pause, regaining his composure by a struggle, “ but upon 
one condition.” 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

“ That you tell me, without any reserve, how you arrived at the knowledge of 
this secret.” 

She stood silent for a moment, and then she began in a melancholy voice. “ In 
papa’s last illness, which, you know, we all feared would be fatal, he asked me to 
bring him from his secretary various papers, which I was to destroy before his 
eyes. They were Hirschsprung documents, which he had apparently preserved 
as curiosities. Whether the probable approach of death made him communica- 
tive, or whether he felt the necessity of telling some one of his past life, 1 cannot 
say,—but,—he took me into his confidence 14 

‘‘ And gave you a certain bracelet, did he not ?”’ asked her cousin, interrupting 
her. 

She silently assented, looking up at him imploringly and helplessly. 

** After this disclosure, do you still hold the contents of the book to be the 
wanderings of delirium ?”’ said the Professor turning to his mother with a cold 
smile, 

**T only know that this person’s transcendent giddiness and folly exceed every- 
thing that I have ever imagined. The demon of vanity, always by her side, 
induced her to put on the strange bracelet which all the world would notice, that 
the pretty white arm might be noticed also.” 

The young widow cast one-flaming glance upon her aunt, who so ruthlessly ex- 
posed her weaknesses—a glance which did not belong to her role of suffering 
penitent. 

‘I will not inquire, Adele, how the wearing of stolen property consists with 
the purity and innocence of your soul, about which you have so much to say upon 
every occasion,” remarked her cousin with forced composure—in his voice there 
was something like the low muttering ofa coming tempest. ‘It is for you to 
decide who is the most culpable, the mother who steals bread for her children, or 
the wealthy woman who revels in luxury and receives stolen goods. But that 
you could have the insolence to offer this stolen ornament so ostentatiously to the 
innocent girl who had just saved your child’s life—you said expressly that you 
prized the bracelet highly, but that you would gladly sacrifice your most valued 
possession for Anna’s sake—that you dared besides, in right of your stainless 
Gescent, to cast reflections upon that girl’s birth, arrogating to yourself all the 
virtues which spring from spotless antecedents, and degrading her as of a depraved 
origin, while you were all the while cognizant of your father’s deed,—/¢hat was so 
infamous an act that it cannot be judged too severely.” 

The yonng widow tottered, closed her eyes, and with uncertain hand grasped the 
table-cover as if to support herself. 

‘You are not altogether wrong, John,” said Madame, shaking the apparentl/ 
iainting woman roughly by the arm—all fainting women were an abomination t¥ 
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her—“ there is some truth in what you say, but your last sentence was too much. 
Adele has certainly been very silly, but you must not on that account forget what 
is due to her position. Your comparison with the poor woman was, exclise me, 
rather out of place. There is a decided difference between keeping property that 
has no owner, and stealing bread from another's store. But that is all the result of 
these modern ideas that would always be comparing common people with those of 
rank and station. I am extremely surprised to hear you speak so. And to compare 
a‘girl like Caroline—such a low person—with a lady ?” 

“ Mother, I declared to you this afternoon in the garden that I would no longer 
suffer these inexcusable assaults upon Felicitas’ honour,” cried the Professor, while 
the veins upon his forehead swelled with anger. 

‘Oho! I must request a little more self-control and respect in my presence. 
Remember I am your mother,” she said, commandingly, while she extended her 
han | with a repellant gesture, and an annihilating glance shot from her cold eyes’ 
“You play the part of knight to this wandering princess excellently well,—in a 
little while there will be nothing for me to do but pay her the tribute of my deep 
respect.’ 

“ If I should ask you to do so, you would surely comply with my request, mother,’ 
her son replied with great composure. I am sure you will not refuse her your 
my and esteem when I tell you that I trust she will one day be my 

And—yes, the old house really remained standing after this announcement ! 
The earth did not yawn and swallow up the little town with the unworthy des- 
cendant of all the Hellwigs, as Madame in the first shock of astonishment, expected 
it would,—and he stood there cool and collected, the image of a man, clear in his 
own mind, upon whom feminine rage, hysterics, and tears could make no more 
impression than tossing waves upon a rock. 

Frau Hellwig staggered back, actually speechless; but the Councillor’s widow 
instantly recovered from her impending fainting-fit and burst into hysteric laugh- 
ter. The transfiguring tulle fell from her head upon her neck disclosing the dis- 
som hair in which the crimson rose placed there in the afternoon was perishing 
miserably. 

“ This is the end of your boasted wisdom, aunt,” she cried shrilly. ‘“ Now itis 
my turn to boast. Who begged and prayed you to get this girl married at all 
hazards before John came home? I had a presentiment the first time I looked at 
her that she would bring misfortune to us all. And now you must bear the dis- 
grace to which you so resolutely shut your eyes. But I shall return immediately 
to Bonn, to inform our Professors’ wives there what a charming creature will 
shortly claim admittance into their exclusive circle.” 

And she rushed out of the room. 

In the mean time Madame recovered from her astonishment, and spoke again in 
all the conscious worth and dignity of her nature. 

Tevidently misunderstood your last remark, John,’ she said, with great apparent 
calmness. 


If so, let me repeat it,” he replied. ‘I hope to marry Felicitas d’Orlow- 
“ Do you dare to avow such a purpose in my presence ?” ; 
“Instead of answering you, let me ask you, would you now consent to my marriage 
with Adele ?” 


“‘ Most certainly would I! it would be a most suitable match—would fulfil my 
earnest wishes.” 


+ se Professor ground his teeth to control the flood of stormy words that rose to 
is lips, 
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“This declaration on your part deprives you of the last atom of authority to’ 
decide in any important question for me,” he said with forced calmness. ‘ You 
never take into consideration that this despicable woman, this wretched hypocrite, 
would poison my whole existence. You would sit here in your comfortable home 
and content yourself with saying of your absent son, ‘He married most suitably.’ 
Let me tell you, mother, that I cannot respect such boundless selfishness,—I long 
for happiness, and I can find it only with the orphan girl whom we have long treated 
so cruelly.” 

Frau Hellwig burst into a scornful laugh. 

“J will still restrain myself,” she said,—‘‘ but remember ‘ A father’s blessing 
builds the son’s mansion, but a mother’s curse levels it with the ground.’ ” 

“ Can you maintain that your blessing could wash away Adele’s faults of cha- 
racter? Nor cana curse have any effect if it is pronounced upon an innocent 
head. You will not speak it, mother ; God will not listen to it—it would come 
to you and make your old age lonely and loveless,” 

“What do Icare! Ionly know two things in the world, they are what I think 
of—honour and disgrace. You shall respect my will—it is your duty to recall your 
words.” 

“‘ Never, mother, rely upon it!” cried her son, and left the room while she 
stood like a statue with her arms stretched out in an attitude of command. Did 
those tight-drawn bloodless lips ever utter the curse ? Not a souud was heard in 
the hall,—if it were uttered, the air refused to carry it,—a God of love does not 
entrust such terrible power to the wicked and revengeful. 

In the large square of the court-yard the shadows of night were already falling. 
The rain had ceased, but dark flying storm-clouds were driving aud chasing each 
other across the sky as if seeking to unite their forces for another attack. 

In the young widow’s rooms doors were opened and shut hastily, trunks pushed 
out, and clumsy and tripping footsteps heard running to and fro,—the tenants 
there were packing up for departure never to return. ‘ Aha, this is the end of the 
forget-me-nots !” muttered old Heinrich to himself with delight as he carried a 
large trunk in the passage. 

How composed and calm after all the bustle and hurry the pe young face looked 
behind the bow-window across the court-yard! A kitchen lamp was burning on 
the table, and beside it stood the little sealskin trunk containing Felicitas’ childish 
wardrobe. An hour before Madame, stocking in hand, had given orders to have 
‘the girl’s things’ all taken to her ‘that she might have no reason for spending 
another night in the house,’ Felicitas was just examining the old seal by the dim 
ma of the lamp when the Professor’s pale face appeared outside of the bow- 
window. 

“Come, Felicitas—you must not stay a moment longer in this wretched 
house. Leave those things hers,—Heinrich can take them to you to-morrow. 

She threw her shawl over her shoulders, and met him in the hall. He took her 
hand firmly in his, drew it under hisarm, and conducted her through the street 
until he wrang at Madame Franz’s door. 

** T bring you a fugitive,” he said to the old lady, who received them in her com- 
fortable well-lighted room with a smile of welcome, but in great astonishment. 
He took her hand and laid Felicitas’ within it. ‘« I confide her to you, dear friend,’” 
he said, significantly, ‘‘ guard and protect her like a daughter—until I can ask her 


of you again.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Fecicitas had only passed through a few streets and crossed two thresholds, 
and yet what a change had these few steps effected in her outward and inward 
existence! The huge pile of the old house on the Square lay behind her, and. 
with it she had cast off all traces of the unkindness which she had endured. 
Wherever she looked now, she saw only bright sunshine,—there was not a par- | 
ticle of gloomy pietism in her new abode,—not an atom of that stern pretence of» 
religion which brooded over the Hellwig house, like some dark bird of prey. A 
healthy interest in all that was going on in the world, and a cheerful, affectionate 
home-life characterized the Franz household. Frelicitas felt in herelement. There 
was a pleasing pain in the sound of the old endearing names which Aunt Cordula 
had once given her, and which she now heard again. She became at once the 
pet of the two old people—Councillor and Madame Franz. 

Thus her outward life was changed indeed,—and how was it with her inward 
life? She was herself not clear concerning that, but her uncertainty was not 
hard to endure. That evening when the Professor had called her, she had left 
her few possessions, without a word,—in the hall she had laid her hand in his 
and followed him willingly, without asking him whither, and if he had led her 
along the dim streets and away through the gate of the little town, she would 
have followed him still without a shade of distrast’ or doubt. She was an odd 
combination. With all her burning imagination, her strange enthusiasm, she was 
unrelenting in her demand for a firm foundation of principle and well-trained will 
in life. The Professor’s earnest pleadings—his agonized entreaties had wrung 
her héart, but had failed to effect any change in her fixed resolution,—something 
else was needed to win her entirely, and this something had happened without 
his knowledge. When he refused to return the book to her he had said—“ I 
could not act differently, although my reward for doing s> should be to call you 
mine.” In spite of the grief and distress then racking her very soul, her heart 
bounded at the thought of the clear manly strength of will that obeyed the call of 
honour at all hazards. She was filled with that boundless confidence in him with- 
out which life by his side would have been impossible for her. 

Every day he came to Councillor Franz’s. He was graver and more reserved 
than ever,—he was bearing burdens heavy to be borne. His residence in his 
mother’s house had become unendurable. Apparently the previous unusual mental 
agitation had affected even her iron nerves. She became ill and was confined to 
her bed. She persistently refused to see her son,— Doctor Boehm attended her,— 
bnt her illness of course detained the Professor in X In the meantime he 
had imparted the family secret to young Franz as curator of the possible Hirsch- 
sprung heirs, and had announced to him his determination to atone for the 
wrong. His friend endeavoured to combat his resolution, or at least to modify it 
from a legal point of view,—but the Professor chattered his arguments by the 
simple question—‘ Do you consider the money honestly come by ?}—to which 
even the young advocate could not say ‘yes.’ However, Franz agreed with 
Madame that it was a cvil about nothing, for he had no faith in the existence of 
any Hirschsprung heirs. But he was not inclined to spare the respectable Paul 
Hellwig—the strait-laced relative on the Rhine—a nervous shock, and therefore 
the champion of the Lord was legally summoned to produce the stolen twenty 
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thousand thalers. The pious man replied quietly, with hisaccustomed unction, that he 
had undoubtedly received that amount of money from his uncle, in liquidation of an 
old debt owing to his father from the principal branch of the Hellwigs. Whence his 
uncle had procured the money he had no idea—it was no affair of his, and gave 
him no concern whatever. At present the money was in the best possible hands,— 
he did not consider his property as belonging to himself,—it was the Lord’s,—he 
was only the steward of his wealth. He should'most assuredly retain the sum 
alluded to, and was quite sure the Jaw, which must decide, would justify him in so 
doing. 

Nathaniel’s views were very similar. It made no possible difference to him: 
that some man who had been dead for half a century had committed a crime,—he 
did not consider it his duty to whitewash other people’s character’s, and should 
certainly not yield up one penny of his inheritance. He looked forward with great 
composure, he wrote, to the future lawsuit, which would cost the probable heirs 
dear, and his lofty-minded brother his good name. 

“Then there is nothing for me to do,” said the Professor, throwiug the two 
letters, which bore such witness to the keen sense of honour of the Hellwigs, upon 
the table, “ but to sacrifice every penny of my inheritance, if I do not wish to be 
an accomplice in the crime.” 

And thus the last two. weeks of the holidays gradually slipped away. Frau 
Hellwig had left her bed, but had declared her firm resolution of never seeing her 
son again, unless he consented to admit the whole Hirschsprung affair to be utter 
nonsense, and to give up all thoughts of Felicitas. Of course mother and son 
were separated for ever. 

Felicitas was in a state of mind not easy to describe. Every afternoon, in her 
new home at the accustomed hour she sat at the wiudow with a beating heart— 
casting stolen glances into the strict without—until a well-known powerful figure 
appeared at the distance. Then she exerted all herself-control not to run to meet 
him. He came nearer and nearer—looking neither to the right nor the left, his 
gaze riveted upon the window, behind which the lovely head was bent over its 
work ; at last the moment came when she could look up—their eyes met—ah, 
what bliss life contained of which the young heart hitherto had never even 
dreamed! The Professor never alluded to his love again. Felicitas might have 
thought that the experiences of the last few weeks had crowded it from his mind 
had it not been for his eyes—but those gray eyes followed her unweariedly as she 
moved about the room, busy with her household cares; they lighted up when she. 
entered, or when she lifted her head from her work and turned her face towards 
him. She knew that she was still his Fay—whom he longed to dream of as 
waiting for him at home, and always thinking of oy And she whose heart had 
once been so filled with hatred, and whose looks had been so cold, did not dream 
what a charm there was about her now, how all the stern unbending points in her 
character were subdued by her soul-engrossing love. 

But the time was to come to-morrow when she might sit at the window and 
await him in vain. In the afternoon, when his hour for coming drew near, he 
would be far, far away from her—a crowd of strange faces would separate him 

from his love—and perhaps a whole long dreary year pass before she should see him 
once more. . She looked wearily into such a future—into which she was drifting. 

The day before the Professor’s departure, the Franz family and Felicitas were 
sitting at dinner, when the servant handed a card to the young lawyer. A deep 
flush of astonishment rose to his face—he threw the card upon the table and left 
the room. Upon the shining little piece of pasteboard was written ‘ Baron Lutz 
von Hirschsprung—from Kiel.’ A manly well-bred voice was heard speaking ip 
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most excellent German in the hall—and then the two gentlemen went into the 
lawyer’s study. 

While Councillor and Madame Franz were engaged in a lively conversation 
about this man, who had appeared as from the land of fable, Felicitas sat by them 
in the greatest agitation of mind. The poor player’s child, who, deprived of every 
family tie, had hitherto lived entirely among strangers, suddenly knew that she was 
beneath the same roof with a near relative, connected with her by the ties of blood. 
Was it her grandfather or her mother’s brother? Had that voice, whose quiet 
tones had thrilled through every fibre of her frame, once prononnced a curse upon 
the recreant daughter of the Hirschsprungs. 

The stranger’s name was precisely the one borne by his ancestor who had left 
X-—— to seek his home in distant countries. It. was engraved upon his care 
with aristocratic ostentation. We love to search out names from vanished ages. 
Involuntarily, at the souna of them some nailed knightly figure rises upon our 
mental vision, and they testify to artistocratic blood, although they suit oddly 
enough the pigmy race in black dress-coats of to-day. Evidently this branch of 
the Hirschsprungs valued its ancient ancestry most highly,—it would certainly 
have been difficult for the juggler’s daughter to make good her claim to relation- 
ship with Baron yon Hirschsprung. At the thought or a repulse, Felicitas’ blood 
boiled,—she compressed her lips as if to keep down every quick word that might 
escape them in her excitement. But yet she could not control her ardent desire: 
to see the man, and the opportunity was abont to present itself. 

Soon after the stranger’s arrival, the lawyer sent for the Professor. The con- 
ference betweeu the three gentlemen lasted for more than two hours. During this 
time of intense expectation, Felicitas continually heard the st2p of the Professor 
pacing to and fro. In her imagination she saw the man of science as stroking his 
beard with his white hand, he offered to the aristocrat money and estate that the 
stain might be erased from the honour of his name. 

At length young Franz sent to his mother to say that when coffee was ready 
he would bring his guest with him to her drawing-room. Felicitas was giving a 
few additional orders in the kitchen when she heard the gentlemen descending the 
stairs. Her courage almost failed her as she saw the stranger in earnest conver- 
sation with the Professor pass slowly through the ha!l. He was tall—almost too 
tall, for his figure was rather slender—and every gesture betrayed the finished 
man of the world, while his whole bearing was that of one born to commaad—of 
the self-conscious aristocrat. He could not possibly be her grandfather,—the 
refined features with the short brown hair were far too young for that. At pre- 
sent he was bending towards the Professor with a courteous smile,—but his 
classic profile, with its sallow complexion aud thin lips, was evidently more accus- 
tomed to express command than gentleness or sensibility. 

Felicitas stroked her hair back from her brow with trembling hands and 
entered the room into which the servants had already carried the coffee. Thay 
were all standing in the recess of a window with their backs turned to her as she 
softly entered. She noiselessly filled the cups, and, taking up one, handed it with 
some courteous words to the stranger,—he turned abruptly at the sound of her 
Voice, staggered back as though he had received a blow, while his face grew 
white, and his startled gaze wandered over the beautiful figure b: fore him. 

“Meta!” he gasped hoarsely. 

“‘Meta von Hirschsprung was my mother,” she said in a low melodious voice, 
with apparent composure, although she put down the cup which began to tremble 
in her hand. 

“Your mother!” I did not know that she had left a child,” he muttered, 
endeavouring to master his emotiun. 
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Felicitas smiled contemptuously, in part at the thought of her own weakness, 
which, spite of all her good resolutions, had betrayed her into acknowledging to 
this man her parentage. There had been not the faintest sound of love or sym- 
pathy in the tones of his voice, even when the sudden shock of surprise had 
thrown him off his guard, and she felt that she had exposed herself to great 
humiliation before all present, who were awaiting the denouement of the astounding 
scene in speechless amazement. 

Gradually Baron von Hirschsprung’s surprise passed away, but only to be sue- 
ceeded by most painful confusion. He passed his hands over his eyes, and said 
stammeringly,—‘ Yes, yes, very true; it was in this same little town of X—— 
that the nemesis overtook that unfortunate woman,—a fearful but a just nemesis,’ 

He seemed to recover perfect self-possession as he uttered these last words. 
He stood erect, and addressing himself with well-bred grace to those present, said , 
“ Pardon me; overcome by a momentary surprise, I did not remember that I was 
in the presence of others! I thought a drama, in which my family had some 
share, entirely at an end forever, when suddenly I am confronted with an unex- 
pected after-piece! You are then the daughter of the juggler d’Orlowsky ?” he 
continued, turning to Felicitas, and evidently attempting to express careless good 
humour in his tone. 

“Yes,” she answered shortly, and confronted him without flinching, and a 
bearing as proud as his own. And now the strong family resemblance between 
the two was very striking. Pride was the distinguishing characteristic of those 
nobly-formed features, although it was differently expressed in the two coun- 
tenances. 

“Your father then left you in X—— when his wife died? You have grown 
up here?” he inquired further, manifestly much impressed by the imposing figure 
before him. 

Yes 


“The man had not much opportunity to provide for you—as well as I re- 


member he died of nervous fever in Hamburg about a dozen years ago |” 
*T learn from yourself for the first time that he is no longer living,” replied 
Felicitas, as the corners of her mouth quivered, and a tear glittered in her eyes. 


~ But spite of the shock of this intelligence, she experienced a kind of satisfaction in 


the knowledge that there had been no truth in Frau Hellwig’s repeated declara- 
tion tbat her father was vagabondising about the world, without a thought for his 
child’s welfare, thankful enough to leave her to the care of others. 

“* Ah, I am much pained to have been the means of communicating such dis- 
tressing news!” said Baron Hirschsprung ,compassionately, shaking his head 
from side to side. ‘In him you have indeed lost the only relief that you pos- 
sessed after the death of your mother. There was a time when I interested my- 
self to discover this man’s antecedents. _He was left at a very eatly age en- 
tirely alone in this world.” 

“* And may I be permitted to inquire, sir, in what relation the mother of this 
child stood to your family ?” asked Madame Franz, irritated at the heartless 
manner in which he coolly excluded Felicitas entirely from the circle of his high- 
born race. 

A slight colour effused his face. Charming as is a blush upon the cheek of 
innocence, it is revolting upon the countenance of an arrogant man who is evidently- 
struggling to decide whether he shall disclose or conceai some degrading circum 
stance. 

‘She was once my sister,” he said carelessly, although he emphasized the 
word once most decidedly. ‘‘ I purposely avoided alluding to the fact,” he con- 
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tinued, after rather a prolonged pause, “ because, as matters stand, I am forced 
to make disclosures which may perhaps strike you as discourteous. I must com- 
municate to this young lady several circumstances in connection with her 
mother which were perhaps better suppressed. Madame d’Orlowska ceased 
forever to be a member of the family of von Hirschsprung the moment she became 
the wife of the Pole d’Orlowsky. In our family record, beside her name there is 
no mention, as is the custom, of the man whom the daughter of the house mar- 
ried. When she crossed our threshold for the last time, my father with his own 
hand erased her name from the book,—a proceeding infinitely more wounding to 
his aristocratic feeling than if he had annexed to it the black cross which signifies 
‘dead.’ From that time no such name as Meta von Hirschsprung has existed 
for us, not one of our friends—not even a servant, has ever dared to utter it 
aloud,—my children do not know that they ever had an aunt,—she was disin- 


~ herited, cast off, and dead for us long before the horrible accident that occurred 


here some years ago.” 

He ceased fora moment. During these disclosures, made in a manner so hard 
and offensive, Madame Franz put her arm around Felicitas and drew her toward 
her with thc tenderness ofa mother. And there stood the Professor—he did not 
speak—but his gaze rested uninterruptedly upon the pale face of the girl who was 
again called upon to suffer so cruelly for the sake of her ‘idolized mother.’ There 
was a moment of painful silence, a silence which was eloquent with a stern con- 
demnation. The speaker evidently could not ignore the fact—he continued with 
some hesitation. ‘‘ Let me assure you that it is a hard task for me to give you 
so much pain. I appear even in my own eyes in such an—an unchivalrous 
light,—but, good Heavens! I must call things by their true names! I should 
be glad to do something for you. What position do you occupy in this very 
delightful household ?” 

“That of a dear daughter,” answered Madame Franz in Felicitas’ stead, as 
she looked searchingly at him. 

‘Then indeed yours is a most happy lot,” he said to Felicitas with a courteous 
bow tothe old lady. ‘“ Unfortunately it isnot in my power to view with your 
noble protectress. I could not offer you the rights of a daughter of my house as 
my parents are both alive,—in their eyes the circumstance of your bearing the 
name of d’Orlowsky would be an unconquerable obstacle to ever receiving you 
into their presence.” 

‘How, her own grandparents !” cried the old lady indignantly. ‘“ Is it pos- 
sible that they can know of the existence of their grandaughter and be willing to 
die without seeing her! You can never persuade me of that.” 

‘My dear Madame Franz,” replied the stranger, smiling coldly, “ a deeply- 
rooted pride in the aristocracy of our house, and a keen feeling for its unstained 
honour, are the family characteristics of the Hirschsprungs, in which I share 
myself—love with us always occupies a second place. I perfectly understand my 
parents’ views, and should in their stead do just as they have done.” 

“« Well, the men of your family may entertain such views as you describe,” said 
Madame Franz, persistently, ‘‘ but your mother—why, she must have a heart of 
stone to heart of this'child and not ” 


“She is the most unforgiving of us all,” he” interrupted the old lady, with 
assurance. ‘My mother counts among her noble kin several of the oldest names 
in Germany, and is more jealous of the honour of her house than any woman whom 
I have ever known. However, you are perfectly at liberty, my dear Madame,’ 
he added, not without a shade of irony in his tone,“ to make an attempt for 
your protegée. I assure you that so far from opposing any such attempt, I will 
do all in my power to further your hopes.” 
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“Oh, I pray you, do not say another word!” cried Felicitas in great distress, 
whilst she freed herself from the old lady’s arm and took her hand beseechingly. 
“ Be assured, sir.’’—she turned toward Baron von Hirschsprung, calm and col- 
lected, after an instant’s pause, although her lips quivered slightly,—‘‘ that it 
would never occur to me to lay claim to any rights once my mother’s—she 
willingly gave up all such for the sake of her love, and after everything that you 
have just said, Ican well understand how happy was the exchange which she 
made. I have grown up in the belief that I stand alone in the world,—nothing 
has occurred to change this belief. I have no grandparents.” 

“That sounds harsh and stern, he said with some embarrassment. “ Bnt,’, 
he continued, shrugging his shoulders, ‘‘as matters stand, I am compelled to 
desist from all attempts to alter your conviction. I will, however, do every- 
thing in my power for you. I have no doubt that Ican succeed in inducing my 
father to allow you a cousiderable yearly stipend.” 

“You are very kind,” she hastily interrupted him. ‘I have just told you 


that I have no grandparents,—you can scarcely expect me to accept charity from 


sirangers’”’ 

** Are we never to get any sleep in this house?” asked Eylett, in a melancholy 

He blushed once more, but this time it was the blush of shame, which perhaps 
sufiused those aristocratic features for the first time in his life. Evidently 
much embarrassed he took up his hat. No one requested him to remain. Ina 
few almost whispered words addressed to young Franz, he touched upon several 
matters of business, and then, as if actuated by a sudden impulse, he offered his 
hand to Felicitas, but she courtesied to him formally and profoundly, letting 
her hands drop slowly by her sides. 

It was a harsh retaliation for the juggler’s daughter to make upon a Baron von 
Hirchsprung ; but it must be forgiven to her Hirchsprung blood. He recoiled in 
confusion, bowed with another shrug to the rest, and, stripped for the moment 
of all aristocratic dignity, left the room, accompanied by the young lawyer. 


As the door closed behind him, Felicitas suddenly buried her face in her hands. 


and burst into tears. 

“Fay!” cried the Professor, and held out his arms. She looked up, and 
sought her refuge there. With her arms around his neck, she leaned her head 
upon his breast. The wild young bird was caged for ever—it made not the smallest 
attempt to escape. Ah, what rest there was in those strong arms after its weary, 
lonely flight through storms and winds which had so tossed and beaten it. 

At this moment the Councillor and his wife exchanged a significant glance, 
and noiselessly left the room. 

“ John, I will,” she whispered, looking up»at him with the tears trembling 
upon her eyelashes. 

“* At last,” he said, clasping more closely her slender form. Those words 
made her his own. What a mingling of passion and tenderness glowed in the 
gray eyes that sought the smiling face upon his breast. 

“I have waited and longed for those three words from hour to hour,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Thank God, they come of their own accord! I must else have be- 
sought for them again this evening, and I doubt if they would have sounded as 
deliciously in my ears as now. Ah, Fay, must such hard trials befal me before 
you could consent te make me happy.” 

“No,” she promptly replied, extricating herself from his clasping arms ; “it 
was not the thought of your trials and suffering that conquered me,—but it was 
when you so decidedly and consistently refused to give me back the book, that 
entire confidence in you first possessed me ”—— 
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‘“* Anda few moments afterwards, when the secret was disclosed to me,” he 
interrupted ; once more drawing her towards him, ‘“‘ 1 was convinced that in 
spite of all your pride, there was the deep, undying love of woman in your heart 
for me. You would have sacrificed yourself sooner than have had me suffer. 
Ah, we have both been taught in a hard school, and do not shut your eyes, Fay, 
to the task you have undertaken, I have lost my mother—my faith in mankind 
has received a cruel blow, and—I must tell you this too—I possess at this mo- 
ment almost nothing except my profession.” 

‘“‘ Ah, what happiness to be with you,” she said, laying her hand lightly upon 
his lips. ‘‘ I cannot hope to replace for you all that you have lost,—but what- 
ever a devoted wife may do to brighten a man’s life, that shall be unreservedly 
yours.” 

** And when will those proud lips ever condescend to make a request of me? ”’ 
heasked, smiling down upon her. 

A blush overspread cheeks and brow. 

“Ah, John, do not stay too long away from me!” she whispered be- 
seechingly. 


** And did you really think that I could go without you?” he said with a 


gentle laugh. “Ifthe intelligence did not seem to fit in so well just at this 
moment, you would have waited until this evening to learn that to-morrow 
morning at eight o’clock you will leave X for Bonn, accompanied by 
Madame Franz. Our dear old friend has joined the plot against you, my child, 
—upstairs in her guest chamber the trunks have been ready packed since yes- 
terday,—was not my valuable advice asked and gravely given concerning the 
travelling hat which should rest upon that lovely head? One month you will 
spend as my betrothed with Madame von Berg, aud then—then a charming wife 
will share the study of the grave Professor, who is, you recollect, to bring home 
angry looks and a frowning brow every day.” 


Baron von Hirschsprung subtantiated his father’s and his own claims, as the 
only existing heirs of the Hirschsprung race, to the old Mam’selle’s property 
which was all handed over to him. 

He declared all the Hirschsprung claims upon the House of Hellwig finally 
settled, when the Professor had added from his own inheritance thirty thousand 
thalers to Aunt Cordula’s thirty thousand, thus completing the stolen sum of sixty 
thousand thalers. He exacted a thousand thalers from Madame Hellwig as in- 
demnification for the burned operetta of Bach’s, and she paid the money with 
grim reluctance only because she was assure that, in case of a. lawsuit, her 
pecuniary sacrifice would be much more considerable. 

“Why should I deny it?” said the young lawyer, with a blush and much 
agitation, to his friend the Professor, as they stood together in the recess of a 
window on the morning of the departure of the latter, waiting for his travelling 
eompanions. “I grudge you Felicitas. I knew her for one of the rarest of 
God’s creatures when I first saw her, and it will be a long time before I can— 
forget. But I have one consolation,—she has made another man of you, John, 
added a convert to the good cause of the inalienable rights of humanity. There 
could be no more thorough illustration of my healthy views concerning our 
Social wrongs than the circumstance that,—forgive the bitter truth,—the proud 
Hellwigs were heavy debtors to the relatives of the despised player's child. Some 
of us stand apart looking arrogantly down upon others, and the blind world 
never dreams of how rotten at the core are its arbitrary institutions, and that it 
needs the fresh breeze of freedom to sweep away everything that can foster 
atrogance, heartlessness, and crime.” 
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“You are right, and I accept all that you say,” said the Professor gravely, 
“for, indeed, I have greatly erred—but the road along which I retraced my 
wandering steps was hard and very stony—and so do not grudge me my dearly 
won prize.” 

The Professor introduced his young wife to the ‘ exclusive circle’ of Bonn, as 
his cousin called it—and in spite ofthe last named lady’s malicious whispers, the 
beautiful creature was received everywhere wilh admiration and love. 

Much of the furniture in the house at Bonn reminds us of the rooms nnder 
the roof. The piano and the busts, with the luxuriant ivy, now adorn Felicitas’ 
own room. In the secret repository of the old cabinet, the young mistress of 
the house still keeps her old-fashioned silver—but the gray box with its contents, 
the Professor burned on the day when the claims of the Hirschsprungs were 
finally settled. Thus the account-book is destroyed, the wrong made right, and 
Aunt Cordula’s spirit can pursue in peace its flight, which was begun while it was 
still in the body, to higher spheres. 

Heinrich lives in Bonn with the young couple. He is held in high honour, 
and leads a most contented life. : 

The beautiful woman can no longer adorn her white, faultessly-shaped arm 
with the costly bracelet. Her father ‘ conscientiously’ delivered it up to the 
Hirschsprung heirs, with the declaration that it had come into his possession by 
‘mistake or chance.’ He lives at daggers drawn with the daughter, because she 
has had the‘ inconeeivable stupidity’ to betray his share in the robbery of the 
Hirschsprung gold. She has been forced to give up the part which she could 
once play so well of childlike innocence and naiveté,—but indemnifies herself 
by unceasing activity in all pious projects for the conversion of heathen souls,— 
while her little Anna, left to the care of strangers, is doomed to an early grave. 
And he, the strict orthodox relative on the Rhine? It is not to be supposed 
that any nemesis will overtake him in this world. He will in pious resignation 
consider everything that may happen to him, only a proof of his sanctity. We 
will leave him to public opinion,—the worst punishment that can befal a 
hypocrite is to have his mask torn off in public. 

Frau Hellwig still sits behind her asclepeias plant. Misfortune hus at last 


crossed her consecrated threshold,—she has lost two children. Her son John — 


she cast off, and one day she received news that Nathaniel had been killed in 
a duel. He left behind him many debts and a sullied reputation. The iron 
expression of the rigid features is somewhat relaxed, and many maintain that the 
head, which was once carried so high in its assumption of infallibiltty, some- 
times sinks wearily upon the breast. The Professor, a short time ago, wrote 
to announce to her the arrival of his first-born, Since that time, among the 
coarse, gray, and white balls in her knitting-basket, a small pink piece of knitting 
has lain concealed, upon which Madame works often in secret. Frederika 
declares that it is no misssonary stocking, but a pretty little sock for a child. 
Whether the delicate rose-coloured articles will ever enclose the sturdy legs of 
the youngest member of the Hellwig family, we do not know,—but for the 
honour of human nature be it said: There is no soul so hard, that it does not 
contain some chord that will vibrate to affection, some tender spot,—although it 
is often unconscious of the treasure if nothing happens to reveal it. And per- 
haps the love of her grandchildren may prove this unforeboded, tender spot, from 
which a mild warmth may stream to dissolve Madame’s icy nature. ' 
We hope so, dear reader ! 
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ZERUB THROOP’S EXPERIMENT: 


BY MRS. A, D. T. WHITNEY. 
III, 
HOW THE COMET TOLD TALES, AND SET THE SOLAR SYSTEM IN COMMOTION. 


HE houses on the east, or rather south-east side of Ford Street opened by 
their front and back doors into two different worlds, as the lives of men also 
do. 

One way, there was the dusty, glaring high-road, with the street-cars running 
up to the corner ; the bank, the post-office, the shops, the town-pump, and the 
hayscales, all in sight, and constituting what New-England people call “ the 
prospect.” 

The other way, there was green grass, a sloping bank, the shade of trees and 
wild shrubs, secret stillness and beauty ; and the broad, slow river widened out 
above the dams. 

Nobody would have thought it going by along the front. Nobody would 
have thought, that behind the commonplace village, with its houses crowding 
right on to the thoroughfare, was this escape into a hidden and wonderful 
deligat. People did not remember it, it although they knew who lived on the 
aed side, and had close back-yards, stopped short by the yards of Chagffer 

treet 

The little children knew. Little children always know. 

Half Caroline Whapshare’s teaching was done, in pleasant weather, out on the 
“back slope.” There was a real barberry-bush to run around! there were beau- 
ful hiding-places for the chickens, and sly corners for the fox. Above all, there was 
room for the planets. 

Dr. Plaice came through the long hall of the old house, one day in May, drawn 
by the open-air chatter of little voices like loosened brooks. He stood there a 
minute or two in the end door, looking on at a wonderful game,—no less than the 
game of the stars in their courses. 

The roundahout, which dried the clothes on Monday, had its long arms taken 
out, and piled away beside the fence. To the swivel at the top of its centre-post 
were fastened stout twine strings, longer and shorter ! and each of these was held 
at its farther end by a littlescholar, who, drawing by its tether to a greater or 
less distance, and keeping the line taunt, was joyously revolving in a prescribed 
orbit, to the time of a tune which Caroline, seated on alow stool at the centre, and 
personating the Sun, sang to them as the music of the spheres. 

Little golden-haired Mercury,—the youngest pet pupil, Robie Lewiston,— 
trotted, around close by her feet ; occulted now and then against her lap when he 
grew tired. A pretty, eight-years-old Venus, sunny-eyed and ringleted, came 


next ; and then sober, clear faced, pleasant Ruth Fellman, for Earth. Mars was 
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asturdy, rollicking, rather unmanageable fellow ; Jupiter, Saturn Uranus, were 
the big scholars, in the edge of their teens. Farther into space Caroline did not 
try to go; nor could she, without getting into the river. It was enough for all 
practical purposes. 

By and by (this was the best part of the play), Caroline lifted up her hand, and 
forth started a comet from behind a gooseberry-bush. From away down by the 
bank of the river he came, describing his parabole among the planets, bearing 
down toward the Sun, crossing orbit after orbit, but never when the heavenly 


body was there. This was the “steering.” It was as great fun as coasting — 


down hill among multitudinous sleds. He took his sight from the start, and 
threaded: his way, bobbing under the lines, and, wheeling at length close aiound 
with little Mercury, shot off again upon the other side. Dimmy Pickett did it ; 
a pennon of white muslin, fastened around his head flew behind him. This was 
the comet’s tail. Dimmy was only seven years old, little and bright. A larger, 
duller boy could not have done it. ‘ 

When the play was over, the planets, out of breath, came up around the Sun ; 
and the sun asked them questions. " 

‘‘ What are the strings meant for ?” 

“‘ Gravitation, that ties fhem to the Sun.” 

“What is your pulling away as far as you can for ?” 

*¢ Centrifugal force, that makes them fly off.” | 

‘What do both together do ?” 

“ Keep them going round and round just in their own separate places.” 

‘« Are there really stings up in the sky ?” asked little Venus. 

Caroline held up her finger, and beckoned to Venus. Venus came. 

“‘ Why did you come to me? I did not pull you with the string.” 

You beckoned.” 

God beckons.” 


/ 


All the little planets were still. There was.silence in their heaven for the space ‘ 


of half a minute. 

Then Dimmy Pickett spoke. 

“ Suppose she had had her back turned ?” 

« Every little atom in the whole world of worlds has its face toward God.” 

** What do they pull away for then ?” 

“God gives them a will of their own, to go a little way of their own ; but they 
eannot get beyond His will. The two wills make the beautiful glad motions, and _ 
all the life and the glory. 

“« There are anemones down by the spring. Who will come this afternoon, and 
go with me to gather them ?” 

Caroline had given them their bit of physics and metaphysics. It was enough 
for this time. 

Everybody would go and gather anemones,—everybody but big Jupiter. He 
did not say anything ;‘he wanted to play football. 

“ May I go too ?” asked Dr. Plaice, coming over from the door. 

Caroline had sat with her back towards him. She started a little, and 
flushed. 

“Tt is the children’s walk. Will you have Dr. Plaise go, too?” she asked 
them. 

“He dosen’t belong,” whispered Venus, shyly. 

“Oh! I’m the new planet,—the far, far away one, that only comes in sight 


once in—ever so long. I’ve been a good while getting here. But I'm dis- — 


covered now, and must be counted in. I belong; truly I do.” 


} 


tell.” 
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Something made the pretty Sun change colour yet more at this. Among them - 


all, nobody had the presence of mind to say him nay. So the doctor said he 
would come, and bring his microscope with him. After the tremendousness of 
things in general, they might like to descend to something small and particular. 
Dimmy Pickett stood staring, in a queer, bright, eager way, while the plan was 
settled. He looked at the doctor and at Carolino, as if he were making a bewild- 
ering computation, astronomical or otherwise, too large for his small head. 
Caroline did not notice ; she was busy with little Mercury. But the doctor 
saw =; and had an end-of-the-world instinct that the comet was bearing down 
upon him. 
Wc at once, the erratic little luminary did bear down upon the Sun, displacing 
ercury. 


“See here!’ said he, breaking out with a shy bravado in a child’s loud 


whisper. ‘I know something, Miss Caroline—I do; only Flipper told me not to 


“Then,” said innocent Caroline, ‘‘ be sure you don’t. You won’t ever be a 
man—a splendid honourable man—if you tell things that you ought not. And 
say ‘ Philippa.’ Your sister has a pretty name ; but ‘ Flipper’ isn’t pretty.” 

. “ Everybody calls her ‘Flipper.’ She is ‘Flipper’?” returned the Comet, 
py inclined to be a little sulky. He had expected to have his secret teased out 
of him. : 


Dr. Plaice caught the last sentences as he turned away quickly, for fear of | 


what might come next. He walked back into his office with an excited perplex- 
ity in his mind. 


~ How long could he save Caroline from this ? And what ought heto do? Go: 


away? or stay and do that which he had hardly made up his mind would be 
right to do? i 
He sat down in his corner chair, near which the little passage and the blinded 


_east door were open, letting in the soft summer of a few hours that the May-day 


was giving. . 

He had hardly sat there two minutes, when little steps came by around the 
corner, and little heavenly bodies—three or four—made a constellation just out- 
side the folded blinds. 

He could see them as they stood. The Comet looked big and red and 
portentous ; little Venus was sparkling and coaxing. 

“Tell me, Dimmy ; just me, you know.” 

And Earth and Jupiter crowded up close also to hear. 

“I s’pose Flipper meant not to tell her ; besides, she’s always telling every- 
body not to tell everything. And they do. She does.” 

“Grown-up people tell the most, I think,” said Venus gravely. ‘They, 
keep all the telling and all the cake, and say ’tisn’t good for children. Is it 
about us, Dimmy ?” 

- “T told you ’twas. By least it, would be some time. She said it would be a 
forever vexation.” : 

** Vacation you mean Dimmy,” said elder Earth. 

‘IT say vexation at home; and Flipper says it is vexation. So now,” said 
Dimmy. 

“T shouldn’t like a forever vacation,” said Ruth Fellman, waiving the point. 


~ “ But it would be,” persisted Dimmy, “if she went and got married. And - 


Dr. Plaice is her beau. Flipper said so.” 
_“ Poh!” said big Jupiter, and. walked off. 
Earth and Venus looked at each other with a wide wonder in — and 


~ 
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set their little white teeth suddenly very tight upon their under lips. It was a 
tremendous secret ! ” 

Venus came to first. 

‘“* Well, it must be pretty nice to have a beau,” she said. 

“Mr. Dimmy Comet!” said a voice behind them. The blind opened, and 
the doctor stood there. 

‘ Allow me to beg the honour of a further acquaintance with so well-informed 
a gentleman. You will please to walk into my office here.” 

Dr. Plaice’s hand was on Dimmy’s shoulder. 

“Oh, my gracious!” cried Earth and Venus simultaneously, and simul- 
taneously rushed down a broad vista of space, i,e., the village street, that turned 
between the tin-shop and the tailor’s. ; 

That light hand on Dimmy’s shoulder was not to be mistaken. He walked 
in up the step as a little boy does walk in when his sins have found him cut. 

Dr. Plaice closed the door. 

é Take a seat, Mr. Comet,” he said politely. “The arm-chair, if you 
please.’ 

If he had put him on a cricket, or let him stand, it would not not have been 
half so bad. The arm-chair was high, formidable, and awfully suggestive. ‘The 
tone of the “if you please” was unrelenting. The doctor might be going to 
pull all his teeth out ; but he was without remedy. 

Dimmy hitched up "packwards into the great clair, putting his heel upon the 
forward rug, and hoisting himself by the arm. Seated there, his legs hung 
ridiculously short and small. 

“The leading object of my life,” said the terrible doctor, turning to the 
mantel, and taking up his meerschaum, ‘“‘is enlightenment. You bave enlightened 
me very much indeed within the last five minutes, Mr. Comet. I feel exceed- 
ingly obliged to you—and to Flipper.” And the doctor filled leisurely the bowl 
of his pipe, pressing the tobacco down evenly. 

“Smoke, Mr. Comet? No, I thought not. Judging professionnally, I 
should say that your constitution was not quite — up to it.” 

Dr. Plaice struck a match, held it to the pipe, and took a whiff or two, then 
drew a chair, and sat down himself. 

This was awful! How long was it to goon? How long did it take the 
doctor to smoke his pipe? Would he keep him there all day mocking at him ? 
Would he ever let him go? And what would Flipper say ? 

At last, two words came forth, very much thickened and swollen themselves 
with long restraint. 

_ By George!” 

The first resultant was his going — the walking party that afternoon, in spite 
of the tingle with which he thought of it; he had two minds about it; but the 
spirit that swore by the king that was in him prevailed. He would face the 


doctor and those girls. 


Venus was in the middle of a knot of girls when Dimmy « came upon the field. 
He watched and loitered, until she emerged for a minute, and he caught her upon 
the edge. Then he sauntered by, close to her, his hands in his pockets. 

“TI say,” he safd low, over his shoulder, “ don’t tell of that, you know ; ’tain’t 
true. 

‘My sakes!” cried little Venus, coming quite away, ani going on with him ; 
told.” 

‘“‘Foh!” exclaimed Dimmy in disgust. ‘“‘ Who?” 

“ Just Aulora, my best friend, you know.” 


$. 
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Now, Aurora, was just the biggest little chatterbox in the whole school. 
Poor Dimmy began to find out, to his dismay, how hard it is to catch up with 


_ amistake. He thought of Jupiter, too, off in his bigger orbit, with the village 
‘fellows. What might not he say, in his big-boy fashion, worst of all, notwith- 
-. standing his “Poh”? The little Comet was very uncomfortable, and wished 


with all his heart, that he had kept his tale to himself. 

Aurora was nudging and whispering, walking behind the doctor and Miss 
Caroline, with her other best friend, a larger girl, Laura Frances. It was plain 
there was no knowing what might come of it. The whole solar system would 
have hold of it, and what a blaze and whirl that would be! 

Dimmy marched up to Dr. Plaice, at his open office-door, when they were 
back again, and the girls had gone. 


**T can't help it, after all,” he said, without any antecedent to the “it.? “I 


tried to stop it, and it won't.” 

“Tt isn’t easy to stop a thing that is once started. There’s a law of nature 
against it. But I'll see what I cando Dimmy; and it is all right between you 
and me, any way.” 

Dimmy’s throat felt queer; and he came very near saying “ By George!” 
again. 

The sun was going down when Dr. Plaice came round through the hall again. 

“ Miss Caroline,” he said, “the Golden Gate is open. Will you go down and 
see?” 

The Golden Gate was the opening up the river where the west shone in, and 
filled up all the water aisle with a mist of glory. Far and deep between the 
trees that closed on either side lay the burning splendour whence the tide flowed 
down; and violet or crimson bars would lie across as the flame faded, or flecks. 
and burnished lines of yet intenser fire be thrown up like isles and coasts along a 
dazzling sea,a nd left all heaven to be imagined from its single unclosed door. 


So they went down to the river-side. The sloping bank shut out house and © 


street and all the village sounds. Office and schoolroom, and all the ways by 
which their living and everybody’s else went on, were behind them. Nothing 


was here but God’s beautiful world that his souls are born into, and before them 


the Golden Gate lay open. . 

“It is like a beautiful secret,” said Arthur Plaice. 

‘< Tt is like the heaven inside and behind,” said Caroline, softly. 

“Yes; it is likethat. It is that heaven is the great, beautiful secret. There 
is a piece of it, Caroline, that I have wished to tell you. Only, the other side, 
there is‘still the dusty street.” 

Caroline stood utterly still. 

‘*T am afraid I have no right ; because "— His pause became a period. “I 


- have earned just fifty dollars all this last year beyond what absolutely had to 


keep me,” he said, speaking it out quickly. ‘ Your little school is better than that ; 
and so I have no right to tell you beautiful secrets by the river-side, and then 
lead you out into the toil and dust.” 

** You mean that you have been paid just fifty doflars,” said Caroline, looking 
at him very proudly, and then turning away again ; ‘‘ and—I don’t care for the 
dusty street.” 


“And you do care—?” asked Arthur eagerly, bending down to look after the 


shy face. 

Caroline flushed up like the sunrise that tells God’s morning story without any 
words, 3 

Arthur Plaice felt the joy of his morning; but he was a man, and wanted 


‘ 


4 
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speech—just a word, ever so shy, ever so small. He forgot his own unfinished 
speaking. 

** Translate,” he whispered. 

“I do care,” said Caroline quaintly and tremulously, “for the beautiful secret 
—which you didn’t tell me.” 

And then the secret was told. 


“J think they have gone through the Golden Gate,” said Lydia, turning 
round from her organ, when she could no longer see her notes. 

“I believe so too,” said the mother, seeing them come up the old stone step at 
the end door ; but she said it to herself. 

She stepped out from the little dining-room where the tea was ready—split-eake, 
toast, anda pink square of delicately-broiled smoked salmon—and met them in the 
dusk of the long, old hall. 

** Will you come in? ” she saidto Dr. Plaice. ‘We are just ready.” 

«IT will come if you will let me—mother!”’ 

He had got her hand fast with Caroline’s in his own, as he said it. 

‘Oh, you two children!” Mrs, Whapshare answered, when she had got ever 
alittle sob. ‘‘ How long you have got to wait !” 

“We can’t help that,” said Arthur. ‘It won’t be any longer than it was 
before. And we should have waited. I suppose we have been waiting, over 
since we both were born.” ; 

Dr. Plaice took care to meet Dimmy Pickett the next morning. 

““T’ve stopped it, Dimmy,” said he, holding out his hand. 

“‘ How ?” said Dimmy explosively. 

** As the Indians stop the fire from chasing them on the prairies,—kindled it at 
my own end. I want your congratulations, Dimmy, I am engaged to be 
married—some time—to Miss Caroline Whapshare.” 

“ Are you making fun of me now, Dr. Plaice?” 

* No, indeed. Iam telling you my good news as my particular friend, whom 
I told yesterday that it wasn’t true. You'll wish me joy, won’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Dimmy. “But, if you want anybody else to know it now, I 
guess you'll have to tell ’em yourself. There’s Miss Suprema coming.” 

And Dimmy vanished round the corner, and into the schoolroom door. 


Dr. Plaice stood still and laughed. ‘‘ That’s the boy in Rinthe- 
roote,” said he to himself, 


Miss Suprema came up. 

“« Why, doctor, what is it ? What have you done to Dimmy Pickett 2 " 

** Told him some news, and got his advice. The.advice, I think, was excel- 
lent; and I am sure my news was.’ 

Then he told her the news; ; and she forgot to ask him anything about the 
advice. 


The doctor drew up his on with a laughing shake, turned to his desk, 
aid sat down. 


Sat down to his desk, and his books: and knew that he began, that moment, 


the days of a hard uncertain waiting. The news was told; the fire had run ; he 


had made a safe place to stand in ; and now he must only—stand. That macks — 


a long eae the Apostle- Paul knew that, but it is not a chapter for a 
m 


“It is 5 all there can be about it for ever so jong, Arthur,” Caroline herself 
had said to him, in the first, blessed, sober, certain “ talking-over.” 
* Mother could not do without me, and my little school, until Lydia is ready 


| 

i 
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with her music, and John gets some sort of salary that will more than pay for 
his tickets in the cars and his lunches in the city. I must stay by home, you 
see.. I shouldn’t be worth taking away if I wouldn’t.” 

For two years there was no new point reached in this, their story ; none but 
the little shining points that count in “the kingdom ;”’ in the inside beauty that 
lies away from the dusty street; that holds all the loveliest secrets, and the 
least of them sometimes the loveliest ; and where the Father that seeth in secret. 
keeps his own inner blessedness hidden fast with the hearts of his children. 

But in two years the outward may halt step with the inward till the hobble 
grows wearisome and painful. 


In two years Dr. Plaice had only put into the bank two hundred and fifty ~ 


doltars more. In two years Mrs. Whapshare’s face had gathered new lines, and 
Caroline’s had grown a little thin and pale with the constant pull of school. 

Martha was two years crustier and more like an old maid, while her service 
in the household was more comprehensive and invaluable than ever. Lydia and 
John were growing up to the realisation of the hard tug of life, and the know- 
ledge of the many wants and wishes that must go unmet. 

Suprema Sharpe had had two years in which to find herself often at default 
for fresh aliment of news, and driven to turn and worry and recrunch the old ; 
as a dog keeps a bone buried,-and digs it up once in a while to try for a little 
marrow in it. 

Every now and then, she dug up Plaice-Whapshare bone ; and every time 
she set it forth in sorrier fashior, and yet “ bonier”’ light. 

_ The dcetor was tired of his bargain ; he hadn’t much the look of a satisfied 
man ; if it was ever coming to anything, why didn’t it come? The Whapshares 
held on well ; she would say for them.” 

Or, it was “‘a shame for Mrs. Whapshare to keep Caroline toiling on at her 
school for her. Why couldn’t she marry, and keep school to help herself? Car 
was growing old; she had got grey hairs on her temples. No doubt they were 
awfully poor ; everybody knew the place was mortgaged; and old Rufus Abell 
didn’t lend his money just to get it back again., There was Lydia flourishing 
away on that organ. Much she’d ever make of it. She’d better have been 
running a sewing-machine.” 

In two years, Zerup Throop was dead, and nobody could find out, for a good 
while, what he had done with his money. By and by it came out that there was 
a will, and that Rufus Abell was executor. Of course; executed everything. 

Mrs. Whapshare took to having little nervous starts every time Rufus Abell 
came round the corner. She could not shake off the notion that news was 
coming to her yet, from old Zerub—from old Zerub—and the Lord; for she 
remembered always that about the king’s heart; and she knew that in the 


inward light of things she had a right, and that the Lord and his angels live and — 


work continually in the inward light, where man can neither see uor reach. 

But Rufus went and came, and never stopped, or even looked up at the Whap- 
mete windows. It was plain that he had no thought of any contingency/for 

em. 

All that was known about the will was, that it was an odd one; as it would 
not have been Zerub Throop’s if it were not. That nothing was to be settled— 
save certain legacies, the chief of which was to Sarah Hand, providing for her 

and for the eat,—for five years; only the property to be taken care of, ‘rents and 
dividends collected, and all to wait that time, for any claim that might arise ; 
failing which, it was then to be devoted to certain specified public uses. 


Rintheroote was exercised to conjecture what that possible claim might be. A 
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secret. marriage,—a child,—half a dozen children, perhaps, adrift somewhere, 
liable to turn up ? 

Rufus Abell held his peace ; indeed, he had nothing else to hold; the will 
registered, and open to any reading, only said just that: “ For any claim upon 
said estate that may legally and within that time arise.”’ 


But Rufus Abell did call one day. The mortgage-debt was falling due, and 


the garden-lot would have to be sold. . 
This was how it was with the Whapshares at the time the queer thing 


happened which nobedy will believe, and which Mrs, Eylett Bright will tell 
of in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HOW THE GHOST MANAGED.—MRS. EYLETT BRIGHT’S STORY. 


M* dear, I will tell you all about it. It was a haunted house. It was all 
explained by simple causes,—yes ; but it was a haunted house, never- 
theless. It is a haunted world we live in, for that matter, Dora Dutton. 

You see there are so many of us,—so many little Eylett Brights: I like to 
call thm by their whole patronymic, it suits them so well, Dutton, dear. 

We all needed the country that summer. I was run down with change of 
servants, and nursing ; little Thode had just crept out of scarlet fever, with the 
tattered shreds of his dear little mortality about him, wanting all sorts of patch- 
ing up; and the other children had had it too, more or less; mostly less, thank 
the good Providence! We all needed the country —doctor said we must have it ; 


but there was Eylett tied down to his desk, and the two thousand wasn’t any - 


bigger for us this year than ever before. ; 
The country is so wide and free ; and yet it is so hard to get a place in it,—a 
place for ever so many little Eylett Brights ! 4 
We wanted a large house, and we wanted it furnished ; there must be plenty 
of out-of-doors, and yet we did not want a “‘ place” that would have to be kept 
up. People who were going to Europe, and had out-of-town residences to leave, 
must leave them to their own sort, you know; carriage and lawn and garden 


people, who would have gardeners and grooms. It was as much as ever we | 


could do to have Onie and Ann. More; for they were both going to leave. 
They had objections to the country. So we got Margaret and Ellen from the 
intelligence office,—the same article you know, with a new label; and there 
isn’t much variety in the labels, either. It is wonderful how we have rung 
over the changes,—Margaret and Katy and Ann; Bridget and Ann and 
Katy; Bridget and Margaret and Ellen; and how natural, of course, the name 
sounds, whichever it is, when they tell it; and how the impression of the whole 
successive multitude drifts and runs together in our minds into the image of one 
great, awful, representative—kitchen creature ! 

_ Well, we searched the papers, and ‘we searched the country ; we had spent 
fifteen dollars before we knew it, running out and in to see things, and conclude 
they wouldn’t do. So we kept quiet a while, and almost. gave it up. . Eylett 
said we might hit upon something by and by, when somebody's house was left 
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on their hands, too late for a high rent or a whole season. I didn’t see how, 
though. I told him it would have to come and hit upon us; we — t afford: 
to go after it any more. 

Things do come and hit you if you only stand still because you “must y—not 
because your lazy. 

One day, at the counting-room, Mr. Haughton was asking Eylett after his 


family. Eylett told him he was getting along; but they needed a change, and it - 


was not easy to make a plan that would suit in all ways. 

“Take a house a little way out of town,” said Mr. Haughton. 

** T’ve been trying to,” said Eylett; ‘but the house I want doesn’t seem to 
be anywhere.” 

One of the boys came in from the bank just then, and heard it. 

**T know of a house, Mr, Bright,” he said; “ but it’s rather a queer one, up 
over the hill, out of our village; and to let cheap, I guess. Old Zerub Throop’s 
He’s dead, and things aren’t to be touched for five years. But the house can 
be hired just as it is, if anybody likes. It is a jolly big one, and an old garden 
and fields all round it. Why don’t you come out and see it ?” 

Eylett guessed he would. 

And so, one day, we’ went out to Rintheroote. 

Why, you see, it was splendid! All that great hill, and the sunrise on one 
side, and the sunset the other! But, as to the house, it seemed as if the day 
had always had to climb over and round it, and had never shone through it. 
Such a musty, shady, lo-from-the tombs old place you never got into! The 
front door was all grown up with weeds and vines. It was tall and narrow, 
with an old-fashioned fan-light over it. It looked as if nothing had ever gone 
in and out but coffins, I told Eylett. 

We found a woman in the village who had kept house there ; and she went 
up with us, and showed it. 

— © Tt’s in good order,” she said; “ the front part’s clean, because it ain’t never 
been dirtied ; and the back part’s clean, because I done the scrubbin’.” 

There was one real lovely room across the ell, up-stairs, at the end. Four 
windows,—east, south, and west,—the sun and the soft wind just rioting 
through. 

“Q, Eylett!” I cried, standing in the middle, “‘here’s the summer-time and 
the beauty ! Here’s the life of the house ! ” 

“ Yes’ m,” said Mrs. Hand, “ here’s where ’twas. But I'll tell you what, 


*tain’t more’n fair to let you know : I don’t believe it’s all gone out of it. I 


don’t believe, in my soul, Zerub’s done with it !” 

She spoke in a hushed way, as if there might be some one listening. 

‘Done with it? He's dead!” 

** Yes’m; that’s just why you can’t tell. I stayed here a month afterwards, 
_aud I had—well—experiences, If I was you, I’d shet it up.’’ 

“Shut it up! I shall put the children into it.” 

“That may do. Maybe he’ll quit them.” 

Thad my doubts about that conclusion, if I hadn’t about the ghost. I couldn't 
think, if he wanted to come at all, that old Zerub, or any other rational 
spirit, would come back the less for—you needn’t laugh, Dutton, I don’t care if 
they are mine! 


« See here, my good woman !” says Eylett, turning round sharp, “ Ican't come - 


here if my servants ‘and children are to get hold of this nonsense. Has it been 
talked round in the village ?” 


“Not from me ; I've held my tongue too long for Zerub to begin chattering 
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now. I always left all his affairs to hisself, an’ I do yit. But this is your 
affair, kinder, if you're comin’. I jest eased my mind.” 

“Tt shall be the play-room,—the day nursery,” I repeated, i ee the non- 
sense once and forever. ‘‘ And here,” said I, going back into a small adjoining 
chamber, ‘‘1’ll have my sewing- machine and my writing-desk, and all my little 
things and doings that I want close by the children, but not mixed np and 
crowded with them. We can be grand here, Eylett. There is no end of room. 
As to those front parlours and bedrooms, we'll fasten back every blind, and 
fling up every widow, and let June do the rest. We'll come, Eylett, won’t 
we?” I concluded after my wife’s fashion—a, decision first, and @ question 
afterward. 

So we went down into Rintheroote, and found Mr. Rufus Abell, the agent ; 
and Eylett put in the ghost-story in the way of business, and got off fifty 
dollars for, that ; though I told him men always came out with the very 
thing they didn’t want mentioned ; and we took the house for three hundred 
and fifty dollars, and could stay the season,—three months, or six, as we had 
mind. 

But we were not to ask to have the first thing done for us, and we were to 
alter nothing ourselves. These were the conditions. 

We had a splendid time moving. You know I don’t mind trouble ; and the 
children were as gay as larks, We didn’t have much to move, either; only our 


- clothes, and the tew things we couldn’t live without, and to seud the rest right 


off to a store-room ; for we gave up our house in town, of course. 

Margaret and Ellen gave warning the second morning after we got there; that 
we expected. All we hoped for from them was to get through the flitting; 
though how they could, with the sun shining:as it did, and the clover smelling, 
and the birds singing, 1 don’t see. I should as soon have given ype in 
heaven,—as, to be sure, L suppose some folks will ! 

** Well, we didn’t care; it was all fun, nobody was going to call, I could just 
put on a calico wrapper,—keep it on, I mean,—and take right hold, if it came 
to that ; and we.set Mrs. Hand to inquiring for us in the village. In result of 
which, after three days of the “ warning,” and three days more of the week y 
that they wouldn’t stay, and hardly ever will, and you hardly ever care to have 
them, since the days of warning are in themselves so like the days of doom ; 
and yet, after three other days of expectation and hard work, and baker’s bread, 
there came to “our ha’ door,” and when that was opened into the best—I mean 
the dingiest—parlour,—a—well—these presents. 

A hat and feather,—that is, a very remarkable and exaggerated piece of a 
bird, that was neither wing, tail, nor breast, but enough of it for all three, 
attached mysteriously to the middle of a forehead ; an emphatic chignon, a very 
much fluted and hitched-up alpacca overskirt, and a pair of tall, heeled pate, 
on which all the rest walked in. 

What else should have come, unless, indeed, it had happened to be a man ? 


These, you know, are the things which stand’ for a woman now-a-days, and — 


make up the general presentment and expression of her confounding distinctions ; 
so that the pieces of a woman in the windows of the great furnishing —_ 
“ articulated ” on wires, hint out something rather superior, on the whole, to 


most of the specimens which articulate themselves, and are sven about the - 


streets. 

The “articulation,” in this instance, announced herself to me, looking at hee, 
with a puzzle and a question in my face, as “a girl.” -An American girl sh, 
was too; no Irish, we found out gradually, would apply. Although Sarah Han® 
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> Behool the last year we were there? She lives right here ip Rintheroote; and 
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had been reticent, Terence Muldoon, who chored, and chopped wood, and 
“fought and carried” for old Mr. Zerubbabel Throop, and who staid by to 

‘‘garrud the hoose,” with Mrs. Hand, during the nonth of ee closing-up 
services and administration, had not been so; and there were vague and terrible 
rumours afloat in the Irish stratum of society, and the universal Irish mind was 
set against the “owld Throop place an’ its divilments.” This came to us by 


' degrees, as our own experience developed. 


‘*T’m the girl,” said the articulation, ‘‘ that Miss Hand was to look up. She’s 
my Aunt Sarah. I’m A dasher.” 

‘* You're a—what ?” said I explosively, in my astonishment. 

“A dasher. A dasher down.” 

I just stared. I began to think she must be a lunatic, And a lunatic who 


announced herself as a dasher down might not be the subject of a form of hallucina- — 


tion one would like to have illustrated in one’s parlour. 

- But, while I stared, she added mildly, “‘ That’s my name.” 

“Oh!” said I, relieved, and catching my breath. ‘“‘ Just sft it, if you 
please.” 

“ A,d,a,s,h,a,—Adasha ; D,o,w,n,e,—Downe: Adasha Downe.” 


“Thank you. It sounds rather terrific, you see, before one knows, especially - 


for a person who is to handle cups and saucers.” 


Adasha gave a bright look’out of her eyes, without moving a muscle of her | 


very round, and very large, and very solid face. 
“ There’s many a one gets a name, you know, fora thing they never did.’ 


Then she smiled widely. She could not help it; she must do it widely, if she 


smiled at all. It took very little exertion, and ‘but slight play of her lips; for 
her lips were ample, and behind them were white teeth that needed one 


“accommodation. 


I liked the smile and the bright look. I began to think of engaging her ; up 


“to that moment, I had only thought how to get rid of her. I asked her if she 


could make bread and hop-yeast ; if she could wash and iron; and if she would 
do any thing eise that I might ask of her, and tell her how. 

She could and she would. 

“* Will you take off your things and stay now ?” 

“Well, ma’am, you see, in my :uit and my heeled boots and my Sila I don’t 
really see ‘how I could. But I'll get a bag o’ clo’es, and come back in half an 
hour.’ 

** Very well.” 

She did. And so we had Adasha Downe. ® 

That was all we had; and we found it was all we had to hope for. For love, 


nor money, nor for Christian charity, we could get no soul to offer or consent. | 


We tried for three weeks ; and then we settled down, until the prejudice should 
wear away, to a plan that we fitted to the case. A boy to do chores, and a 


- woman to come three times a week, and wash and iron and scrub. Then, with 
all the children, and their summer liberty, on my hands, I thought of another 


expediency,—a young girl as a sort of governess-companion, who might keep 


them up in their A, B, O, and their tables, tell them which side of the world — 


they were on, and a few preliminary items of like importance ; sew on a string 
or @ button now and then, and help me in such things as I daily put my practical 
hands to. 

We found her ; she was forc-ordained. 

Do you remember little Car Whapshare, the youngest girl at dear old Cradley 


. 
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she had kept school until she hadn’t much face left; though what she had kept 
the pretty in it, as the child’s barley-sugar keeps the clear and the sweet down to 
the last thin needle of identity. She was engaged to marry—in this life or in 
the life everlasting—a splendid fellow, the young doctor of the place. But the 
old doctor wouldn’t let go, and the old patients wouldn’t change ; and so he was 
getting—excellent and very limited pay ; and Car’s mother was poor. And that’s 
the way things were with them ; and they couldn’t be much more wayward. 

Arthur Plaice—her doctor—said she must give up teaching, for all summer at 
least. She was ina worry. But then, there was I in a worry too, up there on 
the hill; and the worries of the world do, once in a while, when the right ones 
are thrown together, turn waddeaiy, by the beautiful chemistry of things, into a 
blessed mutual content. 

Car Whapshare came to live with us all summer. 

And it was just after she came, mind you, that the signs and wonders began. 

How we three—Car, Adasha, and I—did work, letting the besieging pleasant- 
ness into that old house ! Adasha, cleared for action, without her heeled boots 
and her hair—that is, with only a ’ reasonable amount that you might believe in, 
gathered up with a screw and a double behind, and fastened with a rubber comb, 
without any humps or hitchupse—turned suddenly into an individual. That was a 
refreshment and a confidence. I suppose there is a beauty of “ the all,”—-Emerson 


_ says so; but you do want eaches: the world will never make up the nicest kind 


of total by rubbing out its units. 

We could not alter ; but we could innovate and renovate. We rolled back the 
heavy worsted damask curtains on their old-fashioned gilded poles, threw wide the 
blinds, and let the summer in. We turned the musty old chairs and sofas out on 
the grass; we cut away the thorn-branches and the twisted stems of creepers 
from the choked-up porch ; and we left the high, narrow door open all day Jong, so 
that a column of sunshine poured itself through that way in the morning, and 
bors of gold shot slanting across from the windows of the south parlour through 
the noon-time. When the house was sweetened full of it, we began to shut the 


green blinds again in the midday, and only leave the air to filter in from over sun- 
basked fields and tops of clover. 


“« We'll drive the ghosts out,” I said gayly. 

** They'll be driv out or stirred up,” said Adasha Downe. “ I don’t s’pose we 
can tell which till we’ve tried.” 

Mrs. Hand came up several times to see us. Partly because of her niece ; 
partly because .of the cat, which was her charge, but which she could not coax 
away with her; and partly to ask me privately every time, and with solemn 
emphasis, just before she went away, “if we had noticed anything.” | 

“ Noihing,” I told her at last, “but that black cat. She haunts the house. 


. There’s something awful about her. She steals round everywhere, like an uneasy 


spirit; but she won’t comein and be tame. I have met her in the rooms and on 
the stairs; but the minute she sees anybody, she’s off like a black rocket, with 
her tail straight up in the air, and as big! The children have found a kitten ; 
they pet that, and the old cat stands away off and watches. She is like a human 
mother, that lets her child be taken in where she doesn’t feel willing or worthy to 


go. She behaves like a bad conscience.” 


“‘ Zerub Throop hadn’t a bad conscience. He warn’t givin’, nor he warn’t pious; 
but he wasa real righteous pertickeller man.” 

“JT neaer thought of Mr. Throop, Mrs. Hand. I was speaking of the cat.” 

“ All the same, she’s in it. She knows,” said Mrs. Hand impressively. 

“« Cats are signful creatures, about weather, an’ sickness, an’ such ; an’ dias 5 nave 


| 
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a feelin’ for other-world things, too, you may depend they do. They see in the dark. 
What does that méan ? It just corresponds. Do you know how hard it is to keep a 
cat out of a dyin’ room, or where a corpse is? You just wait and notice.” 

‘*Oh, for mercy’s sake, don’t ! ” I cried out, almost with a shriek. 

The woman was growing ghastly. 

“La! I didn’t mean anything. Like as not, you’ll never have a chance. But 
that’sa fact. It’s the reason why they stay round places so, Everything isn’t gone, 
and they know it. Why live folks leaves something of theirselves in the places 
where they’ve been and acted. Now, whenever I heerd them noises, that cat was 
alwers yowlin’ alongside. Way off, maybe, or soon afterwards ; but she always 
jined in—or Amened.” . 

Mrs. Hand, what were the noises ?”’ 

**T don’t know. Kind of stirrins—soundins ; everywhere to once; distant and 
down-like, but strugglin’ an’ risin’ up. I can’t tell you what they were; but the 
old house seemed all breathin’ alive with ’em, as if they might bust out anywheres 
ll tell you what I think. If ever you hear any thing, you'll hear more. It 
seemed to me as if twas only a kind of gettin’ ready, a gropin’ out. You wait 
and notice.”’ 

**If only you would’nt please say that!” cried I nervously. The words were 
growing awful to me. And then I laughed at myself for minding them, or any 
of it, as I bade Mrs. Hand good ‘morning at that pleasant east side-door, opening 
out into the warm, living breath and glory of the perfect June day. 

Well, the children had their games, all day long ; their blocks and their baby- 
house, their tea-parties and their soap-bubbles, in their bright ell-chamber ; and 
they played horse, diiving each other with gay, knitted harness and reins, up and 
down the long passages of the old house; and they went to bed at night in the 
west rooms, back of ours, where the twilight lingered till they were fast asleep ; 
and I said to myself, ‘‘ They take up all the time, and they fill the house full ; 
what else—if there were anything—could creep in? Their little plays, and their 
little prayers, and their little dreams, and their sweet sleeping breath,—why, it’s 
a home now, brimming over with them. Bad vapours couldn’t come up through 
the fair, full fountain.” — 

And so, after the happy, tired day, I went to sleep myself, and slept as having 
angels about me. 

There was one thing we had to do to that ell-chamber. We had to take the 
door down. It wasa modern door, put up since Mr. Throop came; and it 
lifted off on its hinges. The reason we could not have it on was, that it shut 
with a horrid spring-lock. We couldn’t have the children getting shut in there 
every day, and having to be taken down outside, you know, with ladders. 

Eylett and I had the north-west front bedroom. There were two large rooms, 
and a little one tucked in between, on each side the hall in the main house ; then 
the long ell ran back, and there were three or four in that, besides the attics. 
Caroline Whapshare slept in the large oue back, on the south-east side, and the 
children, as I said, were in the rooms behind ours. Nobody slept in the ell. 
Adasha Downe had the little room next to Miss Whapshare’s. 

I had gone to bed one evening at ten, and had had my first two hours’ nap. 
Suddenly I sat up, wide awake. pas ; 

Something crashed me awake; a great resounding came with me out of my 


dream ; and I listened mentally in as great an outward silence, to hear what it 


had been like. ‘ 
A ringing, clattering, metallic sound, as if a tinman’s cart had been upset out- 
side, or a great sheet of thin iron been shaken or struck upon somewhere in the 
house. 
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Had I heard it? or was it only that all my nerves had suddenly yibrated 
with some tingling shock, and waked me with a feeling of such sound? it was 
‘all over, everywhere,” as Mrs. Hand had expressed it ; either all over me, or 
—creation perhaps. 

Why did not everybody in the house wake up ? 

While I held my breath and wondered, it came again. Now I knew that I 
heard it with my bodily ears. But what I heard, I could neither conceive 
nor tell. : 

“* My gracious, Eylett! what was that noise ?” 

_ I had my hand tight upon my husband’s shoulder. But Eylett was lying on 
Lis right side ; and he could not hear with his left ear. 

“Noise? Idon’t hear any. Let me move. Let me get my good ear up. 
What was it like ?” 

“TI don’t know. Like a ringing, a scraping, a rattling, a reverberating, 
crashing and hollow, far-off and all round. In the air. As if the house was a 
Chinese gong, and somebody was walking in the middle of it.” 

** All that? Pooh! You’ve been dreaming.” 

**No, I haven’t. I’ve been sitting straight up with my eyes open.” 

We both sat straight up for ten minutes, and in those ten minutes everything 


was deadly still. At the end of them, we heard a cat's dolorous cry, away off, 
down below, somewhere. 


“* How can that cat have got in ?” 


‘« She isn’t in: she’s under the piazza probably. She does go there. You'd 
better go to sleep, Lizzie.” And Eylett laid himself down again, as men do 
when there isn’t a fire nor anybody to shoot. 

I knew I had better go to sleep ; but I didn’t for two good hours. By that 
time, I could hardly have declared that I had heard anything, it was so 
long ago, and I had so studied my impression to pieces trying to match it to 
any possibility of causation. - 

Of course Eylett laughed at me in the morning ; and of conrse I let him laugh, 
and didn’t say anything till he got through. Women never do. Only when I 
thought he had had it out reasonably, I hushed him up as regarded the rest of the 
family, ‘Don’t talk about it down-stairs,” I said. 

He thought I wanted to be let alone on my own account. It was not that. 
I wanted the fact let alone. If it was not a noise, it was an experience. That 
was what Mrs. Hand had called it. If you have the experience, what difference 
does the noise, or whatever else it may be, make, one way or the other ? 

The next night, I went to bed ina perfect calm and equable state of mind. I 
can positively affirm that I expected nothing except to sleep. é 

It-was, perhaps, about two o’clock when I was again electrified into full and 


- instant consciousness. The same reverberating, radiating noise, ringing, rattling, 


metallic, with a queer sound of struggle in it, too, that suggested Pandemonium 


as one great tin kettle, and all the little imps clawing frantically to get out. 


Then there came a bang. That woke Elyett. Neither of us said a word, © 


but both were instantly out of bed and into dressing-gowns and slippers. ‘ 
We went out into the great upper hall, and stood still. Everything else stood 


still too. We could hear the old Willard clock ticking away composedly down” 


in the dining-room, and not a breath or movement of anything else. = 
We went on, down between the rooms; as we went, there came winding up 
from somewhere, the eerie, weary, wandering wail of that uncanny cat. 


Two doors moved their open cracks a little as we passed, and two noses were 
put forth. 


: 
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Marin ! Sir!” cried Adasha Downe; in a tremulous “ what was 
that racket?” 

‘What can have happened?” said Car Whapshare. 

“Don’t wake the children,” whispered I. “ We are going to se.” 

We went eyerywhere; up and down all the stairs, into the kitchen and 
pantries and outrooms. We opened the side-door, and looked out into the 
starlight. Something black dashed out between Eyelett’s legs. 

“TI told you that cat was in,” said I. 

«“ Well, she’s out,” replied Eylett. “She couldn’t have done it.” 

We found nothing to account for the clatter, not even a dipper or tin pan 


“fallen down. 


We went up stairs again, and encountered the noses waiting. 

** What was it ?” came the two whispers again. 

“Tt dosen’t seem to have been anything,” answered Eylett. 

“Marm!” said Adasha Downe breathlessly, “that’s awful ! ” 

“No, it isn’t,” I retorted, with decision. ‘It’s quite Don’t 
frighten the children.” 

In the morning I was dressed early, and went through the rooms up-stairs 
— a vague feeling as if I might see by daylight where the sound had 

ren 


‘There was a tin horse on the entry floor, lying peaceably upon its side, with that © 


touchingly helpless and resigned expression that children’s dolls and horses have 
-in the cast-off positions in which little hands have left them ; there was the usual 
litter of blocks and toys in the playroom, but nothing seemed as if it had borne 
part in any mystical orgie. The summer sun streamed in, and filled the chambers 
to the brim with cheer and splendour. 


‘Coming out of the ell-room, I noticed the register-valve slipped slightly out of 


its place, and resting with one edge just over upon the floor. - I pushed it back, 

and wondered who had moved it. 1 supposed Adasha must have lifted it out, in 
sweeping, to brush the dust from the spreading mouth of the pipe. I mentioned 
it to her when I went down stairs, and asked her to be careful. It would not 
do for the children to get an idea of its coming off. Adasha told me she had 
not ‘‘tetched” it. She didn’t know it would come off. It was queer; but I 
supposed it ‘‘ happened” somehow, and then I forgot all about it. 

. We had two still nights, and then, in the third, a rattle and a slam woke me 
up. I missed the reverberation, if it had occurred. In fact, I did not connect 
this with the other. It sounded like some one fumbling at a blind or lock, and 
then a sudden jar, as of blind or door flung back. 

“It’s burglars this time!” I whispered loudly it in en s ear. ‘I heard 
them trying something, and then it banged.” 

Burglars, don’t bang,” said Eylett sleepily. 

* There i isn’ ’t any wind, and things don’t bang themselves,” said I. You'd 
b tter get up.” 

So we had another promenade. It came to nothing, like the rest. 

“* Are we never to get any sleep in this house ?”’ asked Eylett, in a melancholy 
way. ‘Don’t hear anything more, Lizzie, if you can help 


“No, I won't,” I replied dutifully, keeping the rest of my thoughts to 


m self. 
“Tn the morning, before I went down the back- stairs to the kitchen to look 


after breakfast, stopping at the playroom, as I had a habit of doing, drawn by the 


pleasantness of the place where the children had been yesterday and were going 
to be to-day, and taking a glance at “ sunshine and the toys that seemed con- 
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spiring a good time together, I saw that register off again,—really off, this time, 
an inch or two. 
é Could it have been that that banged in the night! I went back and called 
ylett. 

“Just, look!” said I. “* How do you suppose it came so?” 

Children,” said he. 

“ No,” I affirmed positively. ‘I found it so before; and I have watched. 
They never meddle with it; and, besides, it was not so at bedtime. We un- 
dressed them here. Do you suppose I shouldn’t have noticed it ?” 

‘*- Spirits then,” suggested Eylett meekly, as driven to a logical end. It’s 
their style. Like their impudence.” 

** Pshaw |” said I, which was precisely what he wanted me to say. 

For all that, the same night there was a greater din and rampage than ever ; 
and the next morning there was the register fairly off and away, wheeled com- 
pletely from the hole, and laid with nearly its entire circumference upon the carpet. 

I called them all then,—Eylett, Caroline, and Adasha Downe. It was early. 
The children were only just waking up, and beginning to throw the pillows at 
each other, or to pull on stockings heel side before. 

“That ghost comes up the register-pipe,” said Adasha Downe solemnly, look-— 
ing into the hole as into the mouth of the pit. . 

** And the ghost is’— cried I, with a sudden illumination. 

“ Here in this world!” broke in Eylett, catching my idea, and putting the 
extinguisher on before I had fairly shown its little blaze. 

Just lift that register,” said he. 

I put my hand under the two valves, an iron and a brass one. I suppose 
they weighed six or seven pounds. Could indeed a—well, the object of my 
suspicion—lift them up ? 

“ I don’t care,” said I. We'll see. I'll sit up this very night.” 

I laid my dressing-go-vn and slippers in instant readiness. In fact, everybody 
else did the same; and we all slept, so to say, upon our arms; for everybody 
had petitioned, “‘ Call me, if you hear anything.” 

Somehow, we were a little later that evening than usual; so that with my 
ordinary and extraordinary preparations for the night, it was eleven o’clock, and 
the others were all asleep, when I was about to put out my own candle, Just as 
I had my hand upon the extinguisher, it began,—the noise. That frantic, strug- 
gling, stretching, ringing, infernal sound, coming away up from depths below, — 
and echoing everywhere. - 

“Quick! there it is already!” I cried to Eylett, and in the same moment was 
off myself. I darted in at the two doors on my way, and wakened the girls with 
one shake each. “ Don’t be ten seconds, or elso don’t come! I said, and 
hurried on. And in less than a minute we. were all upon the spot, huddled, 
listening, lying in wait, in staircase and entry. . f 

There was no doubt, standing there, where the sound came from. Up that 


- long pipe from two floors below, it tore and grappled until it was on a level with 


ourselves. Then a fierce stirring, grinding, a seizing of hold and purchase. | 
And then the valve clattered as if pushed against, ineffectually, once or twice ; 
then with a great hoist, they raised, swivelled, clashing round, and fell with an 
awful bang upon the floor. 

That demoniac cat walked forth. 

It was a positive fact. We saw it with our eyes. If anything in this story— 
my part or anybody’s else—is embellished, it is not that. 

“I told you so!”’ said I to Fylett, but Eylett could not say a word. 
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We were all down cellar next morning, after our early breakfast, investigating ; 
and the more we investigated, the more we wondered. 

Out of the brick dome of the furnace, high up came the i pipe that ran 
horizontally one third or more the length of the house, then up, twelve feet perhaps, 
through the lower story and the two floors. Through this also, by ways known 
ouly to herself, must have crept the cat and likewise circulated. Into that dark, 
hollow space, up its rough cast sides,—into the small, utterly obscure aperture, 
along those twenty feet of mystery and uncertainty,—one would think this was 
exploit and marvel enough ; but up that twelve feet perpendicular, with nothing 
but the lapping of the tin sheets to claw by, and the bracing of her body between 
the narrow sides! Beyond that, the closed register at the top! What sort of 
faith, or instinct, or impishness, was it that led her on? We stood in utter, 
awed bewilderment. It was almost stranger than a ghost. One thing was 
certain, we could not let the play have a run of a hundred nights. Something 
must be stopped up, or come down. 

“The hole in the furnace,” suggested Caroline. 

* We can’t get at it.” 

** T’ll unhitch the pipe myself,” said Adasha Downe. And she straightway ran 
np the cellar staircase, besides which passed the pipe, and laid brave hold. 

_ A neck of iron was set in the brickwork of the furnace, around which fitted the 

tin sheet. Adasha pulled and pulled; but what could she do with twenty or 
thirty feet of metal cylinder, and years of rust? ylett stood still considering 
while she strove unheeded. Then he went and got a hammer and a chisel. Then 
I climbed up on a barrel, on the other side of the pipe to where Adasha was. 
Caroline took the children up the staircase, and kept them there peering down at 
us in a little eager heap from its head. , 

Eylett hammered and loosened, and we pulled. We all pulled. Eylett 
twisted; and presently all of a sudden, crash! down came the whole thing, 
revenging itself upon us by its compliance. Nobody was hurt. Only the pipe 
was separated in two or three plices, the air was full of dust, and we felt as if 
we had pulled half the house down. 

“Phew ! phew!” said Eylett; and brushed his hands against each other, 
and looked at the wreck. 

He lifted a long piece, and set it up on end against the wall. Out of it, as he 
did so, fell a great deal more dust, and other things which we perceived as the 
_ dust subsided. A great many pins,—of course ; an old piece of black comb ; a red 
chessman ; nutshells; a brass thimble; hairpins ; corks; a handful of coppers 
that probably used to roll out of Zerub Throop’s trousers pocket when he pulled 
them off; in the midst of the heap, something round and bright, like a silver 
ball. Robbie pounced upon the shining thing. 

“* Oh, I speak for that ! Is it a silver dollar, mother ?” 

“Til tell you what it is,” said Blossom, “ It’s a fairy ball, and Miss Whap 
share will tell us a story about it.” 

_ “So I will,” said Car, seizing her opportunity. And she got them all away, 
up out of the cellar. 


What she told them I don’t know, but when I had changed my dusty dress,. 


and washed my face and hands, and seen Eylett brushed up and off to the train, 


I found them altogether in the playroom! Car with the ball in her hand,and — 


Robbie and Blossom beseeching her to open it. : 

“‘ Then it will be spoiled,” she said, ‘if it isn’t an opening ball. I think it is 
a rolling one. It must have rolled down the register. Who knows where it 
will roll next ?” 
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Behind me ur the stairs, in a fashion of privilege she had taken, came suddenly © 


Sarah Hand. And of course, then came the story,—all about the cat, and the 
pipe and the ball. 

“You see a great tia piece of the house came down when they pulled,” said 
tee “and broke ; and everything came out,—cents and pencils and every- 

in 

Droppin’ ‘and sweepin’s,” said Sarah Hand. “ That’s how they came there.” 

Caroline took it up as if by a sudden impulse, and picked out one edge of the 
folded foil. A little tremor passed over her. 

“*T think that might as well be unrolled, and done with, now the story is told,” 
I said briskly ; for the children’s eyes were getting big. 

Then Caroline turned back corner after corner, edge after edge, until two ends 
were opened out. It was no longer a ball, but a little roll. There was some- 
thing in it. Paper,—written paper, folded and coiled. 

** I feel as if it were a secret,” said Caroline, as the last doubling of tinfoil fell 
away, and left it in her hand. 

“* Perhaps it is. But there is nothing hidden ”— 

I took the creased and curled-up scrap. _ 

“For value received of ‘Miles Whapshare, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-five, I promise and direct to be paid to Mrs. Miles Whapshare, 
widow of said Miles Whapshare, or her heirs-at-law, six months after my decease, 
or on the presentation of this paper to my executors at any time within five years 
from such decease, Thirty-five thousand dollars. —ZERUBBABEL T'HROOP.” 

We sent for Rufus Abell and for Dr. Plaice. ‘‘ This is the thing that was 
provided for,” said Rufus Abell, just as uamoved as if he could possibly have 
expected it. 

Arthur and Caroline went home together to tell Mrs. Whapshare. And I bit 
A tongue to tryif I was awake; and then I turned round and said to Mrs. 


“To think it should all be by means of that cat!” 
Was it the cat, or was it a ghost, or was it simply Providence? It was the 


— left on. our minds. We thought humbly and honestly, that it might be 
three. 


At any rate, the Ghost Story and the Cat Story got so mixed up and merged, 


that they were never popularly disentangled. 


Caroline Whapshare and Arthur Plaice were married in September. Mrs. 


Whapshare gave them five thousand dollars. 

“There would be that,” she said, “for each of the children, and the same for 
her own part. They should have their share as they came to wantit. She'd 
done waiting enough herself for the whole family.” 

Miss Suprema Sharpe had a kind of congestive fever that fall. She took cold 
at the wedding. But the doctor did not think that was quite. the whole of if. 

A ghost-story, a wedding, and a fortune,—what they did with it, and how 


they behaved about it,—all this, you see, to come right in here, like an avalanche, - 


at the corner, to be thoroughly sifted and discussed, and realized and criticised ; 
well, it could not have gone much harder with Suprema Sharpe ; and if you 
knew her as we do, Dutton, you would understand. 

It isn’t a matter to make fun of though, and I wouldn’t have you think I do. 
It’s an awful fact, and a solemn retribution. 

. That couldn’t have been in Dante; could it, Dutton, dear ? 
' But if Dante had come after Kepler and Newton—and a few other folke—I 

guess it bests have been. 


’ 
} 
t 
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ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


By the firelight’s quivering crimson, 
While the winter sun sinks low, 
Let us watch till the first vague star, wife, ‘ 
Has dawned o’er the glooming snow ; 
For if ever our lost ones may wander from tne realms of their rest, I believe 
That they seek us as visitant angels in the dusk of the Christmas-eve ! 


And our lonelier snail of longing, 
Our thrills of intenser despair, 
Are born—who may tell ?—of a viewless embrace, 
Or a'shadowy hand on our hair ! 
Oh, the darlings are near us to-night, wife, as we watch the soft hearth-glimmer 
weave, 
Strange pictures on ceiling and curtain in the dusk of the Christmas-eve ! 


- And pitiful Memory’s enchantment 
| Has mingled the gloom round us cast 
With a glow as from ashes of embers 
That crumble on hearths of the past! 
“And a note of boy-laughter, long vanished, or the gold of a ringlet, each de 
An echo, a gleam, that for ever must haunt the dusk of our Christmas-eves ! 


And the children draw near once again, wife, 
And marvelling hark to the quaint 
Immemorial holiday legend 
Of the bountiful reindeer-drawn saint. . 
Let us murmur it now till the shadows of the desolate chamber believe 
That they fall as of old round the dear ones, in the dusk of the onlataienr vp ! 


Let us murmur it softly : who knows, wile, / 
, . But a whisper will float, in reply, 
Clear and sweet, through the compassing dimness, 
As proof that our darlings are nigh? 
For if ever their footsteps may wander from the , eS Home, I Slices 
They will seek us as visitant angels in the dusk of the Christmas-eve ! 


| 
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“Do you remember the last request you made of me, when we parted in 
Paris, you to return homeward, and I to bury myself in the tombs of the Pha- 
roahs ?” asked Vance, the latest lion of Eastern travel, of Marion Harleigh, ashe 
took her down to dinner. 

“ Perfectly. I asked you to bring me some personal ornament from the mum- 
my of a princess,” replied the young lady with sang-froid. 


** And you promised to wear it, remember,” pursued Vance, malicionsly watch- : 


ing for the pallor that did not come. 

“Exactly. I promised to wear it, and I am ready to keep my promise. Did 
you bring me the opportunity ?” 

“Could I have ventured to present myself before you without it?” replied the 
traveller, with smiling coartesy. 

And what is it ?”” 

May I come to-morrow, and offer it ?”’ 

**T shall be very glad to see you.” 

The next morning, Vance called at Mr. Harleigh’s, and, upon inquiring for Miss 
Harleigh, was shown at once to the drawing-room, graced by that young lady’s 
presence. She came to meet him with outstretched hand. 

Welcome home !” said she, 


“Millard Vance held the hand she offered, long enough to dart the piercing 


glance of his hazel eyes deep into the heart of the young girl, and then, releasing 


it, said softly, 

“You are kind; but I have no home, you must remember.” 

“You should interpret the word more widely, and feel that your native land is 
enough for home, and your countrymen and women eriough for family, at least 
in the present,” said Marion, hating herself for the blush she could not retain. 
Turning hastily, she added, : 

“This is Mr. Vance, Juliette. My cousin, Miss Randolph, Mr. Vance.” 


A little figure rose from the great arm-chair where she had been almost | 


buried, and bowed smilingly in answer to the stately bow ofthe traveller. Then 
she seated herself upon the sofa beside Marion, and unconsciously offered her 
misty golden curls, pure complexion, and sweet blue eyes, in contrast to her cou- 
sin’s trained and statuesque brunette beauty. He, 
Vance, studying the two without looking at either, found it impossible to award 
the palm to either, and gave both credit for arranging a contrasting tableau—a 
manceuvre for which Juliette was as yet too innocent, and Marion too proud. 
After ten minutes, Vance drew a little Indian casket from his pocket and placed 


_ it in Miss Harleigh’s hand. 


There is the Pharaonic spoil you have kindly allowed me to bring for you,” 
said he. 


Marion opened the box, and uttered a listle cry of surprise. It appeared filled 


with golden beetles sparkling with phosphorescent gleams. Immediately she - 


closed the lid upon them, and looked up into Vance’s laughing face. 
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“They will not harm you ; they are securely chained,” said ran opening the 
case as it lay upon Marion’s lap, and taking from it a necklace of golden scarabeei, 
with diamond eyes and green enamelled wings. Each insect was linked to each 
by a tiny chain, but so loosely as to admit of perfect freedom of movement. The 
necklace was clasped by a medal of burnished gold deeply graven with certain 

_symbols or characters, not easily to be deciphered even as to form. 

“Oh, the darling, lovely, odd thing!” exclaimed Juliette Randolph, while 
Vance lightly swung the glittering toy from his finger ; but Marion turned pale, 

and slightly shivered. 

«Where did it come from, Mr. Vance ?” asked she. 

‘ From the neck ofa Pharaonic princess, as you desired that it should,” returned 
Vance, watching with boyish zest the effect of his announcement. 

“Oh, tell us all the story, please, Mr. Vance !—how you gotit, and how she 
looked, ‘and all,” pleaded Juliette, settling herself in the sofa-corner with the im- 

| patient delight ‘of a child about to listen to a fairly, tale. 

Vance looked at her appreciatively, then suffered his regard to linger for a moment 
upon the proad, dark eyes Marion Harleigh had almost unconsciously fixed upon 
his own, before he gayly answered : 

‘Oh, yes; we travellers are but too happy in finding audience for our adven- ae | 
tures, you know ; and this one in a manner belongs with the necklace. I wintered 
upon the Nile last year, partly, no doubt, for my own pleasure, but partly, as I 
hope you will not refuse to believe, Miss Harleigh, in the hope of fulfilling your — 
eommission more certainly than a mere passing visitor could-have done ; for a new 
mummy is not to be met with every day, even upon the Nile; and I promised, 
you will remember, to take the ornament you were so kind as to ask for, directly from 
person of its original possessor. My i inquiries, bribes, false hopes, and opportuni- 
of allowing myself to be cheated in the neatest possible manner, were unlimited 
so also was my patience and my faith in its final reward. That faith was justi- 
fied upon the day when my dragoman mysteriously introduced into theeabin of 
the Sphynx a rascally-looking Arab calling himself Sheikh of El Kab, the village 

f off which we lay, and who offered for a compensation to conduct the illustrious 
lord, of whom he had heard as desirous of opening anew tomb, tothedoerofone 
discovered only a few days previously by himself and his son, who had resolved to 
sell their secret to- the magnificent nobleman ‘ Inglis,’ instead of to their own 
government, to whom it properly belonged. 

** After hearing this story, I quietly remarked to my friend the Sheikh that 
I had been 80 many times imposed upon by the same account, and, had dost so 

~ much time, patience and money in consequence, that I had resolved to revenge 4 
myself upon the very next imposter for ali that I had suffered at the hands of -his , 
fraternity, and that it was but fair to give him timely warning that I intended 
keeping to my resolution, and to offer him the chance of reconsidering his proposi- 
tion. 

“ Without any pretence of being hurt in his feelings or ’ wounded in his honour 
—pretences at which I should have only laughed—my Sheikh repeated his asser- 
tion that the tomb he mentioned, was, and had been for ages, fast sealed, anu 
that, from its situation and certain characters wrought upon the. stone closing its 
‘door, he had no doubt it contained the remains of some.person of consequence. 
Beyond this he knew nothing, and professed nothing, and stipulated that, dn all 
events, he was to receive a certain sum for admitting me to the tomb, let the re- 
sults be what they might. Should they prove considerable, of course the reward 
was to be augmented. 


marred her rest.” 
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terms, and that night, accompanied only by my two servants, I met him just out- 

side the village, and followed to the catacombs perforating like the cells of a 

honey-comb the sandstone cliffs behind the town. ‘The scene was wild enough, 

and, were I an artist, either in words or colours, I would give it you with all the 

accessories of swarthy Arabs in snow-white drapery and turbans, flashing torches, 
gloomy subterranean passages, sculptured walls, and paintings yet glowing with 
all the richness of the original colour. Sparing this, however, I will merely say 
that the old Sheikh proved himself a man of his word, and even ‘builded better 

than he knew ;’ for the tomb whose door he had discovered hidden behind the 
pile of bones and dust half-filling an outer tomb, rifled ages ago, had never been 

opened, to all appearance, since it was first sealed up, perhaps three thousand 

ears ago.” 

ne Three thousand years!” softly exclaimed Juliette Randolph, opening her 

great blue eyes. ‘‘ Has the world lasted more than three thousand years, Mr. 

Vance ?” 

Miss Harleigh’s downcast eyes glittered impatient scorn; but Vance smiled 
with oe indulgence rarely refused by men to a pretty woman’s ignorance, while 
he replied, 

‘‘ For perhaps four times three thousand years, Miss Randolph, woman’s beauty 
and man’s devotion to have enacted upon this earth of ours the same old-new 
story that makes it to-day so beautiful and fresh, to fresh and beautiful eyes.” 

A little quivering smile emphasized the look not yet died out of Miss Har- 
leigh’s haughty eyes ; but Juliette, blushing like a rose, lifted her innocent gaze to 
meet the meaning Vance rather looked than spoke, and then she said, 

“ But the story, Mr. Vance.” 

“« Yes, the story. We penetrated the tomb at last, although not without much 
lifficulty and hard work, for the cement was like stone, and the stone like—well, 
like stone itself. At last, however, we stood within the little chamber beside the 
single sarcophagus it contained. At the ‘head, lay upon a sculptured pedestal, a 
lamp burned dry, but with the wick still clinging to the lip, and, at the foot, an 
exquisite vase Of alabaster, three feet high. 

“* We lost no time, for the adventure was not without its peril had we been dis- 
covered by the Turkish authorities in opening the sarcophagus, and in removing 


~ 


- the innumerable folds of mummy-cloth swathing the occupant by the expeditious 


means of slitting the whole series from neck to heel with a sharp knife, and_tur- _ 
ning back like the covers of the box. Within, lay a slight, elegant figure, very 
dark in colour, as mummies nearly always are, but retaining sufficient beauty of 
outline, both in face and form, toprove to my mind that a rare loveliness of the days 
gone by lay before me, neither preserved nor quite destroyed ; and in my heart I 
wished that the too careful love that had laid ithere had rather given that 
beautiful form to Nature, who would in those three thousand years have produced 
and reproduced from that germ, flowers enough to beautify the whole earth. 

“« But Miss Randolph’s eyes are exclaiming, ‘The story! the story!’ and I 
return, contritely. This mummy, I had expected, would be richly decorated 


with amulets and ornaments, for-such was the rule in the interment of women of 


the higher class among the Egyptians, but to my surprise, there was absolutely 
no ornament about it, with the exception of the necklace you now hold, and a 
«mall square box or reliquary of gold suspended from it, and containing a bit of 
parchment inscribed witha brief hieroglyphic sentence. Carefully removing 
these, I folded the cerements once more about the silent figure, replaced the cover . 
of the sarcophagus, and left my Pharaonic princess to resume the slumber so rudely 
‘disturbed. Let us hope that no evil dream connected with her lost necklace has — 


t 

, 
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Vance ended smilingly; and Marion, who had listened with the utmost 
intentness, although never raising her eyes, suddenly looked at him demand- 


‘And what was written on the slip of parchment, Mr. Vance ?” 

Hieroglyphics.” 

“ gi they can be read by modern science,” replied Marion, a little impa- 
tiently. 

‘* Yes; and the parchment, with an impression from the clasp of the necklace, 
is nowin the hands ofthe man best ‘qualified to decipher them, of all our cryptic 
scholars. I left them with him last night, and am to learn his decision to-day. 
You shall know it almost as soon as I.” ; 

‘* Thanks,” said Marion, breathing a little more freely. It would be horrible to 
me to have a three-thousand-years-old secret hung like a millstone about my neck, 
if I could never hope to solve it.” : 

“ Then you will wear the necklace?” asked Vance, smiling down upon her, for 
he had risen to take leave. 

“* Certainly. Shall you be at Mrs. Lane’s to-night ?” 

‘“* May I hope to meet you there ?” 

. We are going, and I shall wear the necklace of scarabei, with many thanks 
to the giver.” 

“It is not a gift ; it is acommission. You sent for it by me, as you send to Paris 
through your modiste for a new dress.” It is a debt.” 

** Indeed !” exclaimed Marion, a little superbly. She had walked beside Vance 
vege of the drawing-room, and now stood near the door, out of ear-shot from 

e sofa. 

‘* Yes,” replied Vance, pausing in his leave-taking, and slowly adding, 

‘* The price is already fixed. Do you wish to know it ?” 

‘* Perhaps I should know it before accepting the necklace. It may be beyond my 
means,” said Marion, struggling for an indifferent look and tone. 


“I think not—I hope not. I cannot tell, you know, what that price is, —but you 


will wear the necklace to-night ?” 
“Yes,” murmured Marion, and felt glad to see him go. ; 
‘‘ What a splendid man, Marion, dear! And he is so clever! One really feels 


_ quite ashamed of ignorance beside him,” prattled little Juliette ; and her cousin, 


with a prattering smile upon herlips, made some vague reply, and hid the true 
answer in her heart, : : 

That evening, at nine o’clock, came an imperative ring at the Harleigh door, 
and a message earnestly requesting Miss Harleigh to see Mr. Vance for one mo- 
ment on important bnsiness. ae, 

In ten minutes she came down to him, superb in gold-coloured silk and black 
lace, but without ornaments. 

‘* Your business is very urgent, then, Mr. Vance,” said she, a little haughtily. 
_ “Thank God !” murmured Vance, staring at her regal neck and shoulders, 

‘For what? That you have some important business at last ?”’ asked Marion 
Harleigh, one of the women who instinctively resent, even upon the man they 
love, the attempt to reconcile them to lure andjeat. It was upon one of the pro- 
foundest truths of feminine nature that the mythologists founded their fable of 


Atalanta, of the sleeping princess—yes, of the Sphynix herself. He who ap- 


proaches such a woman’s heart with intent to win, most wholly subdue it, or she 
, will turn-upon him and slay him with her eyes for daring to make the attempt. 
” But. Vance was too engrossed to note the antagonism so flattering to his vanity 
which had replaced Miss Harleigh’s ordinary suavity. ty 


ing, 
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“You have not put on the necklace !” exclaimed he at last. 
‘*T was interrupted before my toilet was complete,” said Marion. 


‘TI can never be sufficiently thankful. I went from here to call upon the. 


savant whom I mentioned this morning. He had gone out—as I afterward dis- 
covered, had goneto find me. I went to the Club and dined there. On my way 
home I ealled once more upon the savant, whose first words were— 

**¢ Have you parted with that necklace ?’ 

“T said that I had presented it to the lady for whom it was procured. 

“ She will not wear it ?” exclaimed he. 

“«* She has promised to do so to-night,’ said I. 

““* Great Heaven; You have killed her, man!’ thundered he, and then went 
on to show me the translation of the hieroglyph taken from the breast of the 
mummy. It was— ’ 

“ *« «See me, the beloved of a king. I scorned him for a lesser love, and thus I 
** Upon the clasp of the necklace were engraved the words, _ 

“ «The gods who give life, also take it.’ 

“In some way that infernal—beg pardon, but I could not help it—necklace was 
the cause of that unhappy woman’s death. Probably it is poisoned, and I—I 
brought it to you, and urged you to wear it—for my sake !” 


His emotion was as unfeigned as it was evident; and Marion Harleigh forgot — 


even her antagonism—forgot the danger she had escaped, and drooped her happy 
eyes, lest her lover should read them, too easily. 

But a lover reads his lady’s eyes even through the lids, and, five minutes 
later, Millard Vance had presented Miss Harleigh with a girdle in the place ef the 
rejected necklace—a girdle formed of his own right arm ; and she, her pride for- 
gotton, submitted to its tender compulsion, nest!ed close to -his heart, and even 
yielded her lips to his kiss, as meekly as the simplest country maiden could have 
done. 

What wonder that Marion forget then, or afterward, to repeat to any one the 

 half-revealed secret of the necklace hidden in the deptbs of her well-stocked jewel- 
box. 

The winter passed, and the spring, and Mr. Harleigh took his daughter, the 
niece who was to him almostanother daughter, and the good-natured elderly cousin 
who matronized them, to the little cottage by the sea where they spent always a 
portion of the year. 

Vance went also, finding quarters in a farmhouse close at hand, and spending 
all his time with the two girls. Marion, now that she had time to think and to 
command herself, was the most capricious and shyest of fiancees ; and poor Vance 
never knew from day to day if he should be permitted to quietly lay his homage 
at her feet, or if he must watch to see it spurned, ridiculed, or rejected. 
Seldom, indeed, oould he obtain a téte-i-téte, and not unfrequently Marion 
declined altogether to see him, pleading, to-day a severe headache, to-morrow a 
dressmaker, the next day an imperative engagement in town, compelling her to 
leave with her father in the morning, not to return until his return at night. 

all his sufferings, at first poignant, but, alas! as time went’ on more endura- 
ble, from these various caprices and desertions, Vance found comfort always 
awaiting his acceptance in the pitying eyes and tremulous smile of Juliette Ran- 
dolph, who, single-hearted darling that she was, could never understand how her 


. cousin found pleasure in tormenting thus the man she loved—and such a man! 


~. “ Perhaps she does not love me, Juliette,” suggested Vance, in disconsolate 
reply to this wonder, naively expressed on one occasion. 
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*“‘Not love you, Millard! Why, of course she does! How could she—” 
began the child, and there stopped, blushing like the dawn. 
ance, a master in heart-lore as in books, finished the sentence, read the 
blushing face, and his own grew suddenly pale. .Then his gloomy eyes wandered 
across the sea to the horizon-line, and rested there so long, that Juliette, who 
re as yet guessed neither his'secret nor her own, gayly asked of what he was 
egming. 
“I was thinking what a pity I came home last winter,” said Vance simply. 
“*Oh, don’t talk like that! Marion will be well to-morrow, and perhaps gay 
and bright. And on those days, you know, you do not wish that you had not 
come home,” said Marion’s cousin, with a smile as tender as it was arch. — 
/ Vance glanced at her, then away, and leading her back to the house, excused 
himself from entering, and spent half the night pacing up and down the beach 
with the wild sea breaking whitely at his feet. 


‘I must have an explanation with Marion ; and unless she will consent to an 


_ early marriage, I shall leave this for sometime. I will travel again, or—” 


But if the night brings counsel, it also puts to sleep and benumbs the counsel 
that came before; and when next morning Vance found his lady-love genial, 
beautiful, and even affectionate, he said nothing of the explanation of the journey, 
and the day went on as many a day had gone before. : 

- And other days, and weeks, and months, while still the little party lingered 
at the shore, held by the warm, dry autumn days, as sweet as summer, and even 
richer in their gorgeous beauty. 

And still the explanation had not come; and still Vance lingeyed; and still 
Juliette, the simple, loving child, all innocently sought to soothe the wounds in- 

‘flicted by her haughty cousin, and all unconsciously gathered poison to herself 
from the wound she sought to heal. 

At last there came a day when Marion, suddenly arraigning her own heart for 
judgment, found it guilty of hypocrisy, ingratitude, cruelty, and all uncharitable- 
ness toward the one creature upon earth for whose sake life was worth the 
living. She stood aghast at the record placed by memory before eyes too long 
and too wilfully blinded, and then took a resolve in strict accordance with her 
fault. As the sin had been a sin of pride, so the reparation was born of a pro- 
found and sweet humilty—child of pride wedded to love. ; 

“TI will go to him this moment,” whispered Marion, “and, telling him how 
dearly, how wholly I love him, I will beg forgiveness for my fault, and if he 
wishes still to take me all to himself, I will—” 

So, on the moment she went. It was the night of the full moon, the harvest- 
moon, and all earth and ocean lay glowing and quivering in a bath of golden 
splendour. From the woods and fields came rich autumnal odours, and from 
over the sea, sighing breaths of a dying tropic breeze—night-birds and insects on 
the one hand, the long waste of dreaming waves sliding up the sands, and bregk- 
ing in music, upon the other. : 

Marion stopped to raise her face to heaven. : 

“Thank God for life, for this beautiful world, and for love,” murmured she, 
and then went smiling on. 

Her. light feet made no noise upon the sand; the moon and the wind threw her 
long shadow and the rustling of her draperies behind her ; and so she came all 


unconsciously along the beach to the spot where Vance and Juliette sat in the 
deep recess of a hollowed cliff. ' ; 


earing her lover’s voice, Marion She could not speak indifferently ©. 


to him just then, nor could she say what was in her heart to other ears than his. 


i 
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She hesitated, wondering how to act, but soon wondered no more, for Vance 
poke again in answer to words which Marion did not hear. — 

“You do comfort me, darling; who. else?” asked he passionately, and 
Marion, turned to stone as-she stood, knew, as if she had seen it, the embrace 
and kis that accompanied the words. 

‘Then Jull'tte murmured sobbingly, 

“Oh, Millard, you must not—you ought not! It is Marion whom you love, 
and she loves you. Let me go away from both of you—and die.” 

‘‘No, you shall stay with me, and live,” cried Vance, ardently. ‘‘ Ske does 
not love me now, if ever she did. Has not she been trying to_ prove how little 
she cares for me ever since we came here? And I—ob, darling, itis a simple, | 
trusting, lovirg heart like yours that a man should give his own for. Marion is 
a splendid woman—a woman of grand intellect, passions, and possibilities ; but 
you, Juliette, you are the dove whose nest isin my heart. Come to me, dove- 
ling—come to your home forever! Trust me; you have the right, and Marion 
will never suffer.” 

Then, in the pause that followed, she sania and went her way, careless if she 
were seen and heard, or not. Turning her back upon the man that had wooed 
her to her doom, she. saw her shadow stretching black and ominous along her 
path, and set her feet within it at every step. The dreaming sea, no longer 
whispering of love and hope, moaned wearily among its grasses; the sighing 
wind brought an odour of decay from the woods and fields, of chill unrest from 
the distant sea. The sands, that had seemed the golden dust of Pactolus, were 
of a sudden filled with flints and shards. All nature showed a change, and yet 
nowhere was change like that in the heart of Marion Harleigh carried home. 
from the little journey she had made to find her love. ; 

The next morning Vance was awakened in the early dawn by, the farmer’ s 
wife, who, standing at his bedside, laid a letter in his hand. 

“It was brought by the Squire’s man. He said you was to have it last night, 
but it was so late when he got here that we was alla-bed, and so he called again - 
first thing this morning and made me come right up with it.” _ 

‘Yes, thank you. That willdo, Mrs. Brown,” said Vance, who, holdtng the 
unopened letter, hud turned of a sudden numb and chill, with a horrible, indefi- 
nite foreboding. 

So soon as he was alone, he tore open the envelope with fingers almost too im- 
patient and too tremulous to reach their object. 

It contained the slip of parchment Marion had begged of him soon after their 
eugagement, and a sheet of paper exhaling the violet perfume Marion loved, and 
with Marion’s monogram at the top. It brought him this message : 

“ Your friend did not interpret the hieroglyph aright. T'his is my reading : 

*** Behold me, who fancied myself the beloved of a king among men. He 
scorned me for a lesser love, and thus I lie,’” 

In ten minutes Vance, with death at his heart, was on his way to her who 
thus summoned him. The early morning was fresh and sweet and delicate in - 
its beauty as a young girl’s first dream of love, but Vance knew it no more than 
Cain, who fled from the wrath of God and the eyes of man with a brand upon. 

his brow. 

Arrived at the cottage, and finding only the servants astir, he ordered 
Marion’s maid to go and ask if she could see him in half an hour. 3 
The woman went, and, when her shrill shriek rang through the house, one 
listener at least was neither startled or doubtful of its meaning. 

_ Striding up the stair, and past the frightened,servant who ran to call her 
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master, he entered the chamber alone, and stood beside the bed where lay his 
mistress, royalin death. She had dressed herself in the bridal robes, given her 
only a few days previously by her doting father, and magnificent in silk and lace 
and embroidery of oriental pearls. The bridal veil, fastened to her glorious 
coronal of hair, swept duwn at either side, but no flowers encircled it, or lay upon 
the quiet bosom, or were clasped in the icy fingers. No flower, no jewel, no 
ornament of any description entered into that strange bridal toilet, save such as 
formed part of the dress itself, and a necklace of golden scarabei about the 
throat. 

With a groan, such as the rack might at last wring from the strongest heart, . 
Vance bent to examine this necklace, which had, as the merest glance showed, 3 
undergone some strange transformation. 

Strange, indeed! The beetles, no longer mere toys and images, appeared to 
have suddenly assumed life, and the power attributed tp them by the men who - 
worshipped them as gods. Standing erect upon the myriad legs hitherto folded 
unobserved beneath their bodies, with open wings, and upraised antenne, with ‘ 
their diamond eyes flashing and glittering in the first ray of the rising sun, 

the creatures appeared so fearful and so unearthly that Vance drew back a 
pace in terror from the sight. Recovering his manhood almost instantly, how- 
ever, he snatched at the necklace with the shrinking hate of human nature - 4 
in presence of the fiend, and would have torn it from its resting-place, 

although too late, for its work was done. But with a strange, new thrill of © 3 

horror, he found the effort in vain. Each of these thread-like legs ended in a 2 

minute claw, and each of these claws, fastened deep in the flesh beneath, held | 
to its prey, still warm beneath its deadly grasp. te 
The household, alarmed and wondering, were by this time flocking into the 2 ‘| 
room ; but Vance, turning upon them a pallid face, and strained, blood-shotten ere | 
eyes, begged to be left yet a moment alone with the corpse of his promised 


wife. Only the father remained ; and Vance, leading him to the bed, pointed at 
what lay there, saying in a hard, cold voice, 

‘* She dressed herself in these robes as a girl would naturally like to do, and 
she put this necklace about her neek. It was poisoned, as I told her when I 
gave it her, and warned her not to use it. She forgot my warning, and placed 
it about-her throat, meaning, perhaps, to wear it as my gift when we should : 
rake hefore the altar. I warned her, but she did not heed, and—there she a 

es.” 
Harleigh, shrewd and crafty man of the world, looking long and earnestly into 
the face of his son-and-law, then into the face of the corpse, hardly sterner, 
hardly whiter, than that of the man ; and at last he said, $ aie 
* There is a mystery, but I do not care to fathom it, lest I hate the man m i 
anager loved. ‘The story you tell will answer. Go, now, and leave me with ; 
my dead.” 
“TI will take this; it is my right,” said Vance, plucking away the necklace. . 
‘ | Beneath it lay a vivid band encircling the throat, and composed, as a closer 
examination showed, of innumerable points or dots; but, even as they looked, 
this faded slowly from the surface, and, an hour later, the skin’ had become 
smooth and white as it had ever been. a ee 

No one saw Vance after this, until he stood with her father and cousin beside. 
Marion Harleigh’s open grave. When the services were ended, and the ©. 
; — save themselves, dispersed, he turned to these two, and simply ae, 
‘dea “Good by. You will not see me again.” 
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a uttering a faint moan, tarned away ; then, tottering, fell in a swoon 
ike death. 

Her uncle pointing to her prostrate body, sternly met the eyes of the miserable 
man who stood staring gloomily before him, and said, 

* Not her too surely! Is not one enough ?” , f 

“ If Juliette will marry me, you may set the day for yourself,” said Vance 
desperately. 

“One year from to-morrow, if Juliette still wishes. Let my girl lie one year 
one little year, in her grave first, and then her claims shall give way to those of 
the living,” replied the old man bitterly ; and Vance— ee 

“* One year from to-morrow I will come back, Then, if Juliette will, marry 
me, she shall.” 

The year came round, and, with it, Vance. Juliette, who loved, and could 
not comprehend him, was ready to accept the sacrifice he offered instead of a 
heart, and they were married. 

She is happy in her nursery and in her household, and she worships and 
— in a thousand little ways the husband she fears as much as she 
oves. 


And he? Of his inner life we do not speak ; of the outer let this fact suffice; 


_ where no eye but his own ever sees it, he hides a little Indian casket containing 


the Egyptian necklace. The scarabei, no Jonger excited by contact with warm 


human flesh, lie in the quiescent state we first saw them, but the venom remains, 


the power remains ; and Vance, looking at them, fancies often that they are but 


the outward symbols of the avenging memories that knaw and Sting his heart — 


forever. 


| 
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THE GLORIA AND THE MISERERE. 
I ' 


O SHepuerps, did you hear the angels singing , 
On Bethlehem’s plain afar ? 
When the Gloria, through heaven’s open arches ringing, “ 
Reechoed from star to star ? 
aR step at The wide plain in dewy peace was sleeping, 
The young lambs were folded to their rest ; : 
The watchers gray their silent guard were keeping, 
The whole earth was waiting to be blest. 
O listeners to the melody elysian, 
Abiding in the glory, were ye strong 
For the presence of the beatific vision, 
The rapture of the clear, celestial song. 


O shepherds, from the harmonies of heaven, 
Attuned to lower notes, our spirits shrink ; 
The chalice of God’s glory, to you given, 
Was fairer than our paler lips may drink. 
We list in our wandering faint and weary, 
For the echo of the Gloria soft and low, 
And our dull ears hear but the Miserere, 
With its long, long wail of human woe. 
It sobs with the sob the children smother, 
Whose young lives no child-joys ever hold ; 
It wails with the wailing of the mother, 
Whose thin lips are whitening in the cold. 
It moans with the moaning of the dying, 
When the night-dews are falling on the brave ; 
- It sighs with the weary captive’s sighing, 
< And groans with the groaning of the slave. 


\ 
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IIT. 


Do ye hear the Miserere, O ye reapers, 
Bending downward with crystal tears ? 
For deeper grows the burden of the weepers, 
With the onward rush of years. 
They list where moss and iry blending, 
Clothe wall and tower with verdant maze ; 
They hear the organ-tones ascending, 
With its voice of lofty praise. 
They list while the Gloria is pealing, 
But its clear notes upward flow, 
To their souls no glory is revealing, 
And deeper grows the settling dark below ; 
They wait in the silence deep and dreary, 
Till, echoing sad and slow, 
Swells the deep chant of the Miserere, 
But that cannot reach their woe. 


IV. 


O angels do you hear the bitter sighing. 
Of the souls bedewed with tears ? 
It faints with the infant’s feeble crying, 
And swells with the voice of years. 
The glad birds are singing by the rillside, 
The glad flowers are whispering to the breeze, 
The glad winds are chanting on the hillside, 
The glad streams are shouting to the seas. 
But the deep wail of the. Miserere, 
Still ever onward flows, 
And the Gloria the angels sing so near, we, 
Hear not, for the burden of its woes. 


O bearers of the heaven-harmonious gladness, 
Let the glory shine around ! 
For our hearts are fainting with the sadness, 
And our ears are deafened by the sound. 
We list in the ebb of earth’s commotion, 
For the Gloria our souls can dimly hear, 
And wait till the full flow of the ocean, 
Of sound seraphic meets our longing ear. 
We know its bright epiphany draws nearer, 
And our listening souls grow brave, | 
For the symphony of joy is sounding clearer, © 
Since thé clanking chains are fallen from the slave. 


" Your wailing is not in vain, O life-weeper, 


For the gates of pearl unclose, 
And the Gloria of heaven shall echo deeper, 
.Than the long Miserere of your woes. 


= 
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BARON BUNSEN.* 


| Rene at from one point of view, the history of Baron Bunsen is the record 
of a life that was a tragedy. Yet few biographies narrate the Story of a 
career so uninterruptedly fortunate in externals, Bunsen’s life began under a 
thatched roof, but it was in the splendid society of scholars and statesmen 


_ of cardinals and kings. He lived to within one year of the allotted term of 


human life, and through that long period he enjoyed the most splendid health 
and unquenchable good spirits, enabling him to work to an extent remarkable 
even in Germany, that land of intellectual bees and beavers. He married at an 
early age the woman he loved, and his wedded life was an undisturbed course of 
happiness, surrounded as he was by a family of nine intelligent, affectionate chil- 
dren, and sustained by the devotion and appreciating sympathy of his excellent 
English wife. He enjoyed, to a degree rarely experienced by a subject, the 
intimate personal friendship of three kings of his own country, the present king 
of Prussia, William I., his brother and predecessor, Frederick William IV., and 
and their father, Frederick William III. ; and in the family of Queen Victoria, 
his position was more like that of an elder brother, than that of Minister of 
Prussia. On one occasion when he was absent from Prussia, Frederick William 
IV., issued these extraordinary words ; “I hunger and thirst after Bunsen,” and 
in asking him to Berlin, in 1857, to be present at the Meeting of the Members 
of the Evangelical Alliance, he ended his letter with these words ; ‘‘ You surely 
will not refuse to be the guest of an old friend in his own house” and when the 
king, on entering the hall, saw Bunsen, he came straight up to him, embraced 
him once, and then again saying aloud, “‘ I thank you from my heart, dear Bun- 
sen, that you have fulfilled my request and come so quickly—God reward you |” 
No wonder that, as Humboldt afterwards told Bunsen, the scene was observed 
witi astonishment. In 1846 he writes, “Iwas invited to Windsor Castle te 
spend the birthday of the Prince of Wales for the first time, as it is not usual 


with the Queen to have foreign guests on that occasion. * * * I had brought — | 


with me German books for the children. * * * The Prince wanted to have the 
pictures explained, and I sat on the floor in the midst of the groop ; we all spoke 
German,” etc. These volumes are full of similar evidences of the affectionate 
familiarity that exsisted between Bunsen and persons of high station, and not 
only with such persons, but with men distinguished in literature, in science, in 
in art, and in politics. Truly has his widow written of him: ‘ Wherever his 
lot had been cast,—whether in his native fatherland, or in his beautiful Italy, or 


in that no less beloved England, the fatherland of his wife,—there he attracted 


*A Memoir of Baron Bunsen, late Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordi- 
‘nary of his Majesty Frederick William IV., at the Court of St. James. Drawn chiéfly. 


from family papers, by his widow, Frances Baroness Bunsen. In two volumes. Lon- 


don: Longmans & Co, 
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sufficient notion of their general contents. 
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all with whom he came into contact by his sympathy and benevolence, by the 
brilliancy of his wonderful mind; no less than by the depth of his genuine 
humility.” And yet, in spite of all this outward prosperity, Bunsen’s life reads 
like a tragedy ; for, what hope that he lived for was fulfilled ? what dream of his 
youth was accomplished ? and what substantial result remains as the fruit of this 
life, passed in more than Herculean labors ? If we look at the vast extent of his 
personal influence ; at the good his example did ; at the moral effect of his pure 
and manly life, with its perpetual sacrifice of inclination to duty and its never- 
dampened enthusiasm for truth, with his unconquerable belief in the future 
triumph of the right ; we must, perhaps, allow that a life of which these are the 
striking traits, cannot rightly be called a tragedy. Itisonly when we ask 
for the outward material results of such splended opportunities ; for the proofs 
which future time will demand of this man’s right to influence his age and to be 
remembered; that our feeling, on closing these volumes, is explained. He resided 
in Rome during twenty-two years, and during nearly the whole of that time he 
was in the service of Prussia ; yet, politically, his diplomatical labors were of no 
advantage to either Prussia or Rome ; andif it ought not to be said that he was 
recalled in disgrace, it must at all events be admitted that his recall was looked 
upon as such by a large party in Prussia, and by the Government of Rome. 
Only ‘“‘ the express will of the king interfered to prevent disgrace and mortifica- 
tion being added in order to give bitterness to the unavoidable fall.” A mes- 
sage reach him at Trieste from the Cardinal-Secretary of State to let him know 
confidentially that the Pope would not receive him, though he was not to be offici- 
ally informed of this determination. The reader will find in these volumes sufficient 
material to form an opinion as to the merits of the questions at issue between 
Prussia and Rome, which led to this final rupture ; it is not our purpose to give 
here the details of the dispute nor to judge how far Bunsen was to blame for the 
turn, affairs took; all we wish to show is, that these twenty-two years—the 


' best part of life, from the age of twenty-five to forty-seven—were virtually 


thrown away in this half-political existence, for which he was so ill-suited, and 
for which the result proved him so unfit. None of -his schemes, at least nene 
that were of national importance, came to anything; of all his political labors 
he-reaped nothing but disappointment and the hatred of the dominant parties in 
both countries; and the only materig] intellectual result of his studies in the 
Eternal City was a single book, “The Description of Rome,” a work which <he 


’ had no desire to write, but in which he became entangled by his earnest wish 


to help a needy friend, and which during eleven years—from 1618 to 1829— 
pore most serious embarrassment and impediment to progress in his own 


vorite pursuits. This was the beginning, and the end was like the beginning. 
He was born with a wonderful love and aptitude for study, but the greater part 


"of his life was passed, not in study, but in the performance of political duties— 


ministerial, diplomatic, and advisory—for which he had neither love nor aptitude 
and which regulted in a series of melancholy failures. And it may even be 
doubted if-his studies, far-reaching and unwearied as they were, have given to 
the world:any books or any discoveries of any enduring value. Truly, it seems 
as if Bunsen’s epitaph should be that which is so falsely written on the tomb of 
Keats: “ Here lies one whose name is writ on water.” 

_ Great is the temptation to givea full account of Bunsen’s long and active life 
and to extract from these two crowded volumes many pages of their overflowing | 
wealth of anecdote and insight into public affairs. But our space forbids any 
such indulgence, and we shall think ourselves fortunateif we can give our readers 


| 
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Christian Carl Josias Bunsen was born in Gorbach, in the principality of 


Waldeck, on the 25th of August, 1791. He was, as his biographer naively 
remarks, “ the child of parents advanced in life, who had married (in 1790) for 
the sake of companionship and mutual care in old age, and probably little 
anticipated such blessing upon their union.’’ The mother died in 1819, the 
father in 1820; both parents living to see their sen established.in life and on the 
high road to distinction and honor. The father appears to have been a man of 
character, energetic, decided, and conscientious, and with a strong desire to give 
his-son all the advantages of education that he perceived him so well fitted to 
improve. He stinted himself in order to lay up money to meet the expenses of 
his son’s university education, and by dint of hard work and istrict economy, he 
_ had laid aside a hundred thalers, which, when added to the fifth part of the yearly 
stipend allowed by the government of Waldeck—for Bunsen had to share this 
allowance of fifty thalers with five follow-students !|—enabled Bunsen to enter 
the University of Marburg, where, however, he remained only a year, finding it 
_ too small for the opportunities he needed. Singularly enough, the mother of 
Bunsen seems to have left but little trace upon the life of her son. At her 
death he speaks of her with filial affection, but nothing indicates that, spiritually 
or intellectually, he was under any special obligations to her. His half-sister 
Christiana—for Bunsen’s mother was his father’s second wife—seems to have 
exercised the strongest moral influence upon him ef all with whom. he came ‘in 
contact in his earlier years. She was a woman ef mest marked and inde 
_ character, and the story of her life is one full of romantic details. But we have 
no space to more than allude to it here. In 1809 Bunsen left Marburg for Gottin 
gen, where Heyne, “full of years and of honor, received and treated him with 
paternal kindness, perceiving irom the first that -he had to do witha student of 
uncommon gifts and acquirements.”’ Bunsen was at this time. eighteen 
years of age. Heyne seems to have exercised a streng and healthful influence 
over his mind, and a few allusions to him in the scanty records of this most 
interesting period of our subject’s life explain the secret of that influence in the 
similiarity of character and habit of mind of the scholar and his master. In 1813 
Bunsen writes to his friend Agricola, from Gotti 

“ Poor and lonely did I arrive in this place. Heyne received me, guided me, 
bore with me, encouraged me, showed me in himself the example of a high and 
noble energy and indefatigable activity in a calling which was uot that to which 
his merit entitled him. He might have supermtended and administered and 
maintained an entire kingdom without more effort and with yet greater efficiency 


than the University for which he lived: he was too great for a-mere philologer, 


and in general for a professor of mere learning in the age into which the was cast ; 

and he was more distinguished in every other way than in this. Consider what it 
was to have guided the studies, influenced the mental cultivation of two generations, 
during half century !—and, what is more, to have-estimated and rated at its just 
value a far higher condition of intellectual development with # measure of i 

and devotedness just the reverse of what was attributed te him dy the narrow- 

ness of opinion founded only on the casual and insignificant utterances of his 
he established or founded at the cost of this exertion of 

ties 

It was in February, 1810, that Bunsen was: xeoommended: by Heyne as 
teacher of the German language to an American gentleman, Mr. William B. 
_ Astor, and thus commenced an acquaintance See 

which was never broken, and which led to important results in Bunsent’s education. 


First, it insured his independent position at the University, and Mir. Astor took 
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so much pleasure in the society of his young teacher that he afterward sought 


his companionship in his travels through Germany, and, still later, in Italy. On 
their return he invited Bunsen to Paris, and then to Rome, but in accepting this 
last invitation he got no further than Florerce, for on meeting his friend there he 
was informed that his father had suddenly re-called him to America; and the 
two young men parted not to meet again for forty-one years, Mr. Astor warmly 
urged upon his friend to accompany him to America; but Bunsen, whose mind 
was at that time absorbed in Oriental studies, begun in Paris, and pursued there 
with his all-devouring German zeal, could not be persuaded to think of any new 
plans until his scheme of visiting India and there studying the parent language 
and the parent civilization on his native ground had been carried out, This 


second visit to Italy was made in 1816, and his long residence there may 


thus be said to have been begun by what looks like an accident, although Bunsen, 
‘with his peculiar and most deeply, earnestly held views of Providence, would 
never have looked upon it in that light. It was while he was travelling to 
Florence to meer Mr. Astor ‘‘ that he was placed in momentary embarrassment 
by his resemblance to Napoleon I. and his family, at one of the stopping-places of 
the Diligence between Lyons and Marseilles. He was called out by the police 


from the table d’héte, where he sat with his companion of ‘the Diligence, and © 


subjected to close examination as a supposed Napoléonide, having, in spite of 
prohibition, crossed the frontier from Germany: the testimony, however, of all 
his fellow-travellers to his having ocenpied a place in the Diligence in their 
company all the way from Paris, and of one of them that he had seen him at 
Paris, was finally admitted to be satistactory.” 

After Mr. Astor’s departure he remained for some time in Florence awaiting 
the arrival of Niebuhr, whom he had met in Berlin the previous year, and with 
whom he had entered at once into relations of deep intellectual sympathy. He 
writes to Lucke on the occasion of his first meeting with the historian : 

“It would be hard to discribe my astonishment at his command over the entire 
domain of knowledge. All that can be known seems to be within his grasp, and 
every thing known to him to be at hand, as if held by a thread.” 

And later, to Agricola, from Florence : 


‘¢ You must imagine what I feel, in wandering with Niebuhr over the rnins of 


the ancient, pre-Roman, Etruscan magnificence, and then again among the 
splendid monuments of the destroyed liberty of the modern Athens, the city of 
Dante and Machiavelli. What can be more venerable and affecting than the 
melancholy, the mourning ofa great man over the human race? (Bunsen alludes 
here to Niebuhr’s constitutional hopelessness and despair over the problem of 
humaz life in history and in the present). It is like the Divine Spirit in human 
form, beholding with human sadness the vain rushing of the generations of men 
towards an abyss ; or like Prometheus witnessing and deploring from his rock 
the gradual extinction of the sparks he had kindled. And with all this wide 
grasp of contemplation, what a clear and single eye has Niebuhr for every thing 
individual, what a certainty in his knowledge of fact; in a word, what inward 
completeness 

While-in Florence, Bunsen supported himself hy giving instruction in French 
to an English gentleman by the name of Cathcart, who, like Mr. Astor, and, indéed, 
like every one who came into intimate relations with him, had been strongly 
drawn to him, and was never wearied with exploring the curiosities of Florence, 
and afterward of Rome, in his company. We must pass rapidly over the long 


- period of Bunsen’s residence in Rome, He went thither partly by the advice 


of Niebuhr, who encouraged him to hope for assistance from the Prussian Govern 
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‘ ment in the prosecution of his studies, but he was enabled to go there, in the 
first place, by the employment furnished him by his pupil, Mr. Cathcart, who 
continued his studies for some time longer under Bunsen’s direction. Shortly 
after his arrival, he became acquainted with the family of his future wife, Miss 
Waddington, who with her father and mother and two sisters were living in 
‘Rome. In February, 1817, he writes to his favourite sister, Christiana, and 


tells her of this new acquaintance; in April he informs her that he is in love, - 


and on the Ist of July he was married. From this time Bunsen’s private and 
domestic happiness was uninterrupted, except by the death of one child who was 
taken away in infancy, and late in his life by the miserable accident that crippled 
in a moment his daughter, Matilda. In a life of seventy-nine years there are 
_few men who have so few afflictions to mourn over. In November of the same 
year, 1817, Brandis, Niebuhr’s assistant in the Legation, being ebliged to return 
to Prussia, Bunsen offered to fill his place, and thus began his long diplomatic 
career which ended only six years before his death, in 1860. We wish we had 
space here to quote the beautiful prayer found in his journal, and written there 
at the beginning of his lifein Rome. It will be found at page 120 of vol. i, 
but, like much that is of the highest interest in this book, we can only refer to it 


at this time. We must, however, make room for an extract from a letter to- 


Brandis, in which he takes leave as it were of the favourite branch of study of 
his University days—‘ the last instance, or nearly so, of studying in learned 
leisure. Soon after this date the task-work on the‘ Description of Rome’ drew 
him more and more into a vortex ; and when once free from this, the subjects 
his life’s meditation engrossed all the powers and time not claimed by his 
office.” 

“T have passed the last week in great enthusiasm for old Lysias, having entered 
more closely than before into his life and political character, as it may be elicited 
from his undoubted orations * * * I begin now to understand the justness of 
Niebuhr’s democratic tendency with respect to Athens. * * * When one comes 
to be better acquainted with the aristocracy of Athens, the cruelty and insolence 
of their conduct, the absence of all counteraction of democracy, except by the steady 
oppression of an oligarchy, and to discover their panegyrists to consist of fools or 
rascals, or at best of coxcombs, like Xenophon,—then one understands that there 
was no alternative between a democracy, such as Demosthenes craved, purified 
by a return to simplicity of life, strengthened by warlike exercises, and by the 


dismissal of corrupt orators and magistrates, and the admission of Alcibiades as 
tyrannos.” 


And then follows an admirably clear statement of the position of Plato in 


relation to his times, showing a power of insight that is greatly to be wished had 
‘been applied to the writing’of history, but which, alas, we are not often to meet 
with in the field into which circumstances now drive Bunsen, His life in Rome 
had, at the beginning, a little leisure, and much enjoyment, although the former 
was soon swallowed up in the increasing duties of his position. During Niebuhr’s 
absence of 1823, he was advanced to the post of Chargé d’Affaires ; then, during 
a visit to Berlin, in 1828, he was made Privy Councillor of Legation, and 


continued in charge of the embassy, as resident Minister, until his recall in 1833. - 


Among the-events full of interest to Bunsen and his wife in these days, were 
the creations of Thorwaldsen’s genius which abounded in the years 1820-21, and 
2Z. Once they were fortunate enough to find him * * * In the act of adding 
the last touches to the clay in which he had modelled his statue of Mercury. He 
_ dilated then upon the course of sensations and images, rather than of reflection 


which had brought him to fix upon the position of a sitting figure in perfect — 
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repose, but in an evidently animated promptitude for action, as upon a subject to 
which he would delight in giving shape, if he could find a situation to furnish it 
with a full, and inteliigible, and satisfactory meaning, ‘And then,’ he said, ‘I 
hit upon Mercury, who, having played on the Pan-pipe to subdue Argus into 
slumber, at the instant of observing that his purpose has been accomplished, is 
removing the musical instrument from his lips (which are thus not hidden nor 
disfigured), and with the right hand is grasping the sword’s hilt, but, still, 
motionless, is watching lest the eyes should open again. The conception of 
Christian art was foreign to the mind of Thorwaldsen, and only in compliance 
with the wishes of his native Sovereign did he steel his courage to the attempt 
after having failed in accomplishing for the King of Bavaria a group of the three 
women at the sepulchre—the design of which he destroyed in utter dissatis- 
faction.’ 

The account of Bunsen’s studies in the ancient choral music of the Latin 
Church, in which he became greatly interested ; the narrative of the burning of 
the church 8. Paolo fuor e/ muri (16th July, 1823), which he and his family 
witnessed from their house on the Capitol; the death of Pius VII., and the elec- 
tion of his successor Leo XII., with the ceremony of the adoration of the new 
Pope (that being the literal expression), when the Pope is actually placed upon 
the High Altar, and adored by the higher clergy during the Te Deum; the . 


. glimpse of Madame Récamier—we have already had a glimpse, but only a 


glimpse, of Gothe ;—his intercourse with Capaccini and the many interesting 
details of the character of that remarkable mar ; his acquaintance with Overbeck 
and Julius Schnorr—Overbeck, whom Madame Bunsen calls a heavenly-minded 
man, seemingly because he withdrew from all society with those who did not 
share his religious opinions !—the reader can hardly fail to find these details in- 
teresting. In 1827 Bunsen was summoned to Berlin for the ostensible purpose 
of bringing with him the Raphael—the Madonna of the Lante Family—which he 
had recently bought for the King of Prussia for the sum of £1,700; but in 
reality his presence was needed at the capital for political consultation and advice. 
On this period we cannot linger, although some of the events show Bunsen in his 
very best: light as the real statesman in the largeness and elevation of his views, 
though hardly as the politician. At this time occurred, perhaps, the most serious 
event in Bunsen’s public life—his forcing the King’s attention to his protest 
against the compulsory attendance of the Catholic soldiers in the army to the 
services of the Protestant Church, and his perseverance until the King promised 
a reform ofthat abuse. Lighter matters are the details of his social life at Berlin. 
He hears Sontag sing for the first time in “ Ioconde,” the music of which is too 
insignificant for her talent, but she sings like a nightingale and is very engaging.” 
He goes to alecture by Alexander von Humboldt on Physical Geography—“ one 
of the most interesting that could be imagined; never had I heard a man before 
communicate within so short a time such an amount of fact and of general views, 
both new and important.” He meets General von Grollmann, the first military 
head in the army. ‘“ Asto Waterloo, he insisted that Wellington’s choice of 
position was admirable, and that the assertion was unfounded, that he had not 
taken precautions against a possible necessity of retreat after the battle.” About 

is time we begin to hear of Bunsen’s acquaintance with Dr. Arnold, begun in 
Rome the previous year, but now first carried on by letter. This acquaintance 


_"  Swas from the first a friendship, and it lasted until Arnold’s untimely death in 1848. 
- Jn 1828 we find Bunsen writing from Rome that two-thirds of his time is devoted 


to the purchase of works of art for the Prussian Government. Among these are 
mentioned a second Raphael, an early work, and several fine early Florentine 
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pictures, with a special commission to purchase vases in Corneto, Apulia, and 
Sicily. Among a crowd of personal details concerning people of less public 
interest, take this likeness of Chateaubriand: ‘‘ The sight of Chateaubriand, just 


arrived as French ambassador, has been a gratification of curiosity, and nothing © 


more. He is a vain being, standing in the midst of a room full of guests in his 


own house, with eyes fixed on the ceiling, as the only mode of looking over their 
heads, for he is low of stature, and though he avoids speaking, he yet presents — 


his face to observers. The head and features are well chiselled, ona scale too 
large to be in’ proportion to the rest of his figure.” Again, in 1832, ‘“<we saw 
Sir Walter Scott often during the first week of his being here. The first meet- 
ing with him was a shock, as I was not prepared for his difficulty in speaking ; 
but though his animation is gone, his conversation is much of the same sort as 
_ formerly, most interesting and original.” Knowing that popular poetry had 
always attracted him, Bunsen sought out the German ballads of the War of 
Liberation in 1813, and after giving him an idea of the sense, made his sons sing 
them. Scott was evidently pleased, and observed of that noble struggle, quoting 
a verse of the Requiem, ‘‘ Tantus labor non sit cassus.” He called the two boys 
to him, and laid a hand upon the head of each, witha solemn utterance of ‘‘ God 
bless you” There is a brief but interesting mention made of Bunsen’s acquaint- 
ance with Rio, the French writer on art, and of Rio’s enthusiasm in the study of 
the Welsh literature, he himself being a native of Bretagne ; and indeed, Bunsen 
seems to have met and entered into sympathy with all the scholars and literary 
men of his time. In 1838 he leaves Rome and makes his first visit to England, 
to which, after a short interval spent in Switzerland, he was to return in 1841, 
and remain as Minister Plenipotentiary until 1854. Nothing can be richer than 
~that portion of these volumes that relates to his residence in England during this 
long period. What a splendid procession of names passes before us in this review. 
Almost every famous man in England, in whatever department, is mentioned in 
some characteristic way. ‘‘I have been to Rogers, and saw his beautiful house 
and collection. It is not that poets are wealthy in England, but rich men write 
verses, i.e., measured prose. He is an amiable old man in manners, in whom the 
‘ habits of mereantile life have helped to counteract that corrupt voluptuousness 
extending to intellect, so usual among old bachelors delighting in the fine arts.” 
“IT made Lord Mahon tell me about his own works and studies. Among other 
things he mentioned that the Duke (Wellington) is so fond of children that he has 
always those of somerelation fora month atatime inthe country, and plays with 
them for hours at football, letting them plague him as much as they please, and is 
like a child himself among them.” <‘‘ As to Carlyle’s Lectures, they are very 
striking ; rugged thoughts, not ready made up for any political or religious system ; 
thrown at people’s heads, by which most of hisaudiences are sadly startled.” “‘Buck- 


land is persecuted by bigots for having asserted that among the fossils theremay be ~ 


a pre-Adamic species. ‘How,’ say they,‘ is that not direct, open infidelity ?’ 
Did ~ not death come into the world by Adam’s sin? I suppose 
then that the lions shown to Adam were originally destined to roar 
throughout eternity!” Heis at Oxford on the day when degrees are conferred. 
~ “ All the doctors and heads of houses marched in ; they were differently greeted 
—some with applause and some with hisses; but on the appearance of Dr. 


Arnold, applause long and loud took place, with but one solitary attempt, soon . 


drowned, at disapprobation.” Then came the conferring of degrees; among the 

names are Herschel, Bunsen, and Wordsworth; then the reading of poems and 

_ prize essays—‘ An English poem on the Religions of India and their anticipated 

fall before the preaching of the Kingdom of Peace, by Ruskin, whose beautiful 
‘ 
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architectural drawings I have seen.” ‘I had a delightful dinner-party at Rogers’ 
yesterday, with Gerhard, Hamilton, Westmacott, Williams, &c., &e.; all quite 
i the style of a rich Roman of the time of Augustus—original drawings - by 
Raphael and others after dinner, vases before; the beautiful Titians, &c., of the 
Gining-r: .1n ingeniously lighted so that the table alone was in shade.” When in 


Switzerland he writes : ‘‘ Professor De Wette was present . . . his appearanceis ° 


shrunk and withered, with deep furrows of reflection and of sorrow in his counten- 
ance, and the expression of high and spiritual seriousness, . . . His life is ebbing 

out—his soul full of doubts and his heart full of grief without friends and without a 
ommunity to belong to.” 

The second volume is taken up with the narrative of Bunsen’s residence in 
England as Minister from Prussia, and is full of interesting details concerning 
public men and events, details too numerous for us ever to attempt a selection. 
The most interesting parts are those that relate to the Queen and Prince Albert. 
Bunsen’s report of the Queen confirms the public notion of her high character and 
her devotion to duty. We are also brought into the thick of events during the 
revolutions of 1848, and learn much as to the political manceuvres of the times. 
The chief interest of the volume lies in the insight it gives us, not merely into the 


' religious opinions of Bunsen, but into the position of the religious parties in 
England, at least of the High-Church party, of the followers of Newman and ~ 


Pusey, and of what Miss Cobbe calls the first Broad-Church Party, to which, if 
to any, Bunsen belonged. His name is sometimes associated with Rationalism, 
but most improperly. He had no sympathies in that direction, and seems to 
have had no relations with the leaders of the party. He left England in 1854, 
and the remaining six years of his life was a brief happiness of rest from politics, 
and devotion to his favourite studies. We commend these volumes to. our 
readers ; they present a deeply interesting period of a varied and important life, 
and if the record, as we began by saying, leaves no very cheerful impression on 
the mind, but seems rather to be the brilliant chronicle of disappointments and 
failmes, perhaps it is only so, as every picture must be of a human life that has 
been passed in the pursuit of lofty and ideal aims in the midst of the difficulties 
and impediments that beset the greatest souls in proportion to their 
greatness. 


| 
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CONTRADICTION. 


She sat and looked at the falling leaves, 
Looked at the sunless autumn sky, 
And, “‘ Oh! that I were a leaf,” she said, 

“* Calmly to fade and die ; 
Drop, and be covered with gentle snow, 
Never another Spring to know !” 


Then, as the solemn night came down, 
She saw Heaven’s jewel’s gleam afar, 

‘‘ Faithful and tender and pure, she said ; 
“Oh, that I were a star, 

Over my lover, by sea or shore, 

To shine forever and evermore ! ” 


GOOD-BYF. 


Round the verandah-railing the red, red roses hung ; 
Under the early sunlight the garden walks were dry, 

And light-hearted birds were singing.—What was the song they sung ? 
Sweetly they chirped and trilled it—‘‘ Good-bye, good-bye, and good-bye.” 


There, on the steps we stood, a sad little while together, 
Never a touch of the hand or lips, not a tear nor an uttered sigh ; 

But we played with the hanging roses—talked of the pleasant weather— 
Our hearts repeating forever— Good-bye, good-bye, and good-bye |’ 
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THE PREACHER. 


VERY religion, of any considerable importance, has had its teachers, or 
priests, or prophets, who have exerted large influence as the trustees of 

the national faith. They have possessed a power giving them authority in the 
affairs of the State, in the offices of religion, and even in the fortune of the dead. 
The Pharoah of Egypt ruled as chief-member of the sacerdotal college, The 
Brahmin of India, while he did not aspire to royalty, demanded that he should 
submit to his spiritual guidance. The magi of Persia were not only the his- 
torians of the nation, having charge of all public records; were not only super- 
visors of public education ; but were also the only persons authorised to explain 


_ the sacred books, or to direct public worship. In Mexico, they were called 


** guardians of divine things;’ among the Iroquois, “keepers of the faith ;” 
among the Dakotahs, the ‘dreamers of the gods ;” and among the Cherokees, 
“< possessors of the divine fire. Yet, notwithstanding the fact that there were in 
pagan Rome not merely philosophic rhetoricians, but austere celibate cynics, who 
were the preachers of stoicism, directors of individual conscience, and ministers 
to whom the dying looked for comfort and support ; notwithstanding the fact that 
Julian the Apostate introduced into the pagan system improvements borrowed 
rom the Christian worship, even deeming it necessary to adopt a method of 
reaching to support his new faith ; notwithstanding the fact that in the Mussul- 
man ceremonial great importance is attached to the sermon; that ‘‘ the most 
impressive of all the solemnities in the pilgrimmage to Mecca is said to be the 
delivery of the sermon,”—for all this, we are justified in the assertion that preach- 
ing is prominently, almost exclusively, an institution of Christianity, the preacher 
the peculiar production of the Christian faith, Whether such an assertion be 
justified or not, it is impossible for us to set any fair estimate upon the work our 
religious faith has accomplished, without confessing the important position held by 
the preachers of our faith, and the important influence exerted by them. ‘Bhe 
testimony of history is altogether too considerable to admit of any doubt in this 
matter. 
The position of the preacher has been secured not simply from any interest 
awakened by his eloquence, or from his personal magnetism ; but because, first 
of all, he stood in every community as a witness of that instinct of the divine 


which recognises in nature and in humanity the presence and sway of God. It. 


may be said that such instinct. has always existed. Thatis true. So it is we 
find everywhere the altar of sacrifice and the form of worship. So we find in 
every faith, however debauched and imperfect, the priest who, whether wizard or 
medicine-man, fakir or dervish or philosopher, appeals to the sense of a higher 
and diviner reality in the soul, and offers for its satisfaction what he holds to be 
the truth. But, in the religion of our Lord, the personal relations of our 
nature have especial emphasis ;. and, because of this, those who by meditation, by 
reputation of sanctity, by grace of presence, by readiness of speech, by conscious 
inspiration, claimed attention, were accorded an honourable position in the 
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estimation of their fellows. We flearn from the experience of others ; and who- 
ever could so far forget the natural reserve and almost timidity with which any 
reference was made to those spiritual exercises, to that spiritual communion so 
private to the soul itself; whoever was so charged with his message from the 
divine as prophet, or about the divine as expositor,—made an appeal which could 
not be denied. It touched that instinct for better things, even for the divine 
itself, which the nature demanded t> be satisfied. 

Again, in every age of the Christian Church, the preacher stood as witness of 
the intrinsic worth ofhuman nature. He might proclaim the most ghastly views 


of life ; he might paint the degradation of human character in a pencil dipped in 


the blackest woe of depravity ; every tone of his voice might echo with the doom 
of despair ; yet the unconscious final appeal made, was unwittingly founded upon, 
and gave witness to, the worth of our common humanity. He might declare the 
impotence of the will; yet he demanded obedience. He might declare there 
could be no natural apprehension of virtue ; yet he appealed to conscience. He 
might declare the soul was shut out forever from heaven; yet he confessed the 
possibility of its being inspired by the Holy Ghost. 

Unconsciously recognising the truth Voltaire expresses so tersely, “ To paint 
men ‘always bad is inviting them to be so,” the preacher depicted the glory that 
adorned martyrdom, the graces which threw a robe of purity about saintliness, 
the worth of a noble manliness, and the sweet fragrance and consecration of a 
womanly faith: so he held his position; so he bore witness to the wealth and 
worth of our human nature. 

Still, again, there has been given to man, not simply the instinct of the 


divine, not simply the instinct of personal self-respect, bnt also that instinct which 


is prophetic of the length of life. ‘‘ Man,” says Jacobi, “ is a yonder-sided 
animal.” ‘* Man,” says Dr. Hedge, “is a yonder-minded being, an embodied 
hereafter.” The preacher stands for this. Ho does not forget present duty, and 
the absolute importance of the relations which add to, if they do not make up 
altogether, the significance of this life: but he has the light of the other world on 
his face ; he sees a reality beyond the best possibility of earth ; he lifts the curtain 
of time; he proclaims out of the sincere conviction of his Christian faith, that 
grand truth which alone answers to the longing of all hearts and the instinct of all 
souls,—immortality. 

Of course, we cap readily understand that the preacher holding sucli a position 


could exert a profound and wide influence. It is well said, “the influence of — 


the pulpit is not so great now asin former ages.” There are writers who deligbt 
to scorn and ridicule those who seek to present by the ‘“ foolishness of preach- 
ing” the simple gospe! truth, whose promulgation in other times stirred the 
hearts of men mightily. 


Whatever occasion there may be here and there for such strictures, I am con- 


vinced that the influence of the preacher not only has been considerable, but is 
to-day a valuable auxiliary in advancing the highest, the best, interests of the 


‘individual and of society. © 


The past, at any rate, is secure. We can appeal to its histery with confidence. 
Gibbon himself is reluctantly compelled to confess the power of the preacher in 
opposing the “ arguments and rhetoric of the tribune ;" and the very bitterness 
with which he criticises the effects of preaching proves its power. No name is 
more familiar to us than the Golden-mouthed preacher of Antioch. The fearless 
audacity with which he denounced the license of the courts; the eloquence with 
which he sought the redress of popular wrongs; the magnificent lyrical strains 


with which he enforced the great truths of our gospel faith, have never heen — 


_— 
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surpassed. Noting, perhaps, can impress us with the majesty of the influence 
he wielded by the combined power of truth and eloquence, more than the 
picture given us of his return-from the banishment to which he had been sentenced 
by the Synod of the Oak. The shores of Europe and Asia were illuminated ; 
and. the Bosphorus crowded with boats tothe mouth of the Propontis, as the 
Victorious people accompanied, with flaming torches, their Archbishop from the 
port to the cathedral. And the sermon he delivered on the occasion was fre- 
quently interrupted with outbursts of applause ; and at last the andience became 
80 excited that the preacher was compelled to stop. 

I know of no one who deserves to be mentioned after Chrysostom, more than 
that noble reformer and martyr, Savonarola. His whole life was a splendid 
conflict against corruption. His most eloquent utterances were excited by his 
burning indignation against the sins of high and low. No warrior ever showed 
more dauntless courage than this preacher-monk. He dared oppose Lorenzo de 
Medici in the height of his power; demanded of him, as penance for his sins, 
that he should restore the liberties of Florence ; and also, with a shrewed wisdom, 
accomplished what he called the “children’s reform,” substituting for the 
customary carnival license certain attractive religious exercises. Itis not possible 
to give any extended notice of such men, however interesting and instructive it 
might he; nor is it necessary. We have but to turn over the pages of history 
to recall “ the achievements of the great friars of the middle ages. Francis of 
Assisi, Bernardine of Montefeltro, and Bernardine of Sienna, and others, who 
preached in immense squares to twenty or fifty thousand people ; for the honour 
of a visit from whom, to hear them preach, great cities contended ; whose presence 
closed all the shops, while courts of justice suspended all the functions of trade ; 
who actually, aiter their sermons, presided over the immense bonfires into which 
their converted and panic-stricken auditors cast their dice-boxes and tables, 
impure books and pictures, their fashionable or. licentious dresses ; and who left 
on their departure, often, some cross inscribed with the name of Jesus, or huge 
stone pulpit erected by the city in grateful remembrance of the uses of the visit. 
Tt was quite natural that singular legends should grow up concerning such 
preachers,—such as that which made the stones respond to-the eloquence of the 
Venerable Bede ; and such as that which I venture to give as related of St. 
Dominic. This high-priest of the Inquisition was remarkable from his infancy 
for his miraculous powers. Perhaps no miracle of his, however, is more 
astonishing than the eloquence which he put into a sermon. 

_ He had been travelling a weary distance with a single companion, and at 
nightfall came to a monastery in a lonely place. He asked for shelter, and was 
hospitably received. He was conducted to a room, and fell asleep. At the time 
of mating he woke ; and hearing yells and lamentations, instead of prayers, went 
Out, and to his utter dismay found himself, not in a community of holy monks, but 
in a brotherhood of devils. He knew not what to do,till his companion sug- 
gested he should try them with a sermon. Thisthe saint did. At first he could 


not get their attention. At last, however, his eloquence prevailed: the din _ 


subsided ; nothing was to bo heard but the voice of the preacher. So devout did he 
become in his exhortations, that he closed his eyes ; so utterly unconscious of 
the flight of time, that he continued his discourse till full daylight ; and then, 
coming to the close of his sermon, ‘found that he had not only preached away 
all the fiends, but even the very foundation stones of the convent. He and his 
comrade were in the midst of a solitary wilderness. 

But it needs no legend, nor does it need any reference to centuries long past 
to confirm any statement asserting the over-mastering influence of the preacher. 


| 
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Not only has he all the resources of popular eloquence, if he will avail himself of 


them : but he has for his themes, the grand truths which of themselves alone are 
fitted to move and interest the minds of his hearers. 


In the days of heathen Rome, what we called the pulpit was the pu-pe-tum,— 
that part of the stage, as distinguished from the orchestra in the theatre, on 


which the actors recited and performed their parts. No one doubts the interest 
and influence attached to those who appeared upon it then. The change which 
the modern term gives in the meaning and application of the word indicates the 


change in the character and authority of him who occupies that place. All that. 


is most effective in the art of the actor, in the elocutionary skill of the orator, is 


joined to the deep, realisiag sense of the profound, eternal significance for life and 


immortality of the themes which he develops and commends. A single instance 
of the powerful influence of a single discourse may be worth our attention. Jonathan 


Edwards preached a sermon from the text “ Their feet shall slide in due time” — 


(Deut. xxxir. 35). Whatever exceptions we may take to its doctrine or method, 
there is no doubt of its overwhelming effect upon his audience. Groans, shrieks, 
outcries of distress, interrupted the preacher, and compelled him to make long 
pauses. At times, when he repeated his text, “some seized fast hold of the 
pillars and braces of the meeting house, they felt so sensibly that their feet 
were sliding at the very moment into ruin.” This is no solitary instance, as the 
biography of every notable religious reformer teaches us. I purposely refrain 
from considering the lasting power which the printed productions of the preacher 
may have; we have nothing to do here with the sermon as such, only with him 
who delivers the sermon. He has had a grand work ;: he still has a grand work to 
do. As Iam sure that in the past the preacher has effected humanity as no 
other means has; as I am sure that whatever may be the changes in the out- 
ward conditions of our life, the elements of our humanity remain the same; so I 
am sure that the preacher may still move the hearts, consciences, minds, the 


_ whole moral and spiritual nature, of man. 


But the question very naturally arises, What makes the preacher? There is 
much diversity of opinion here. The ideal which every one has of what a preacher 
should be is affected by his culture and his experience. There is one mistake 
into which very many are led. They regard the best preaching as that which 
displays the most finished rhetoric. I have no disposition to undervalue the power of 
words fitly chosen and artistically used. There is a certain rhythm to thought 
which should be preserved in the uttering of thought. We sit beside the multi- 
tudinous waves of the sea ; we listen to the liquid dash of its waters, sounding full 
and mighty as the great billowing surge curls over and dashes up upon the beach, 
murmuring with sobs and whisperings in the worn channels of the broken rocks, 
or kissing the pebbles on the shingly strand, that seem by their noisy chattering 
movement toward the sea, as the waters recede, to tell their regret. We throw 
ourselves under some grand old monarch of the woodland just as the slant shadows 
of the afternoon creep from the hills, over the summer meadows and the babbling 
brooks ; and, if we listen, we can hear. the rustling of the foliage above us,-and 
soughing of the breezes far away in the depths of the wood, though scarcely & 
zephyr seems to stir the mute, still air. We look up to clear air of a wintér’s 
night, and see 

** How the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with pictures of bright gold.” 


We hear no voice from the celestial orbs, no eloquence of sound, as the waves of 


creative power dash intoa spray of stars, as the mighty breath of an infinite will — 


‘ . . 
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directs their myriad ways; but the silence teaches of order, the splendour is 
revelation of wisdom. We feel that God does not neglect in sea or forest or in 
the heavens, in his sublime oration, the rhetoric of a perfect speech. 

We feel it natural, therefore, that the preacher among men should not forget 
any elegance of diction, any utterance at all, that shall attract and persuade and 
command., But mere rhetoric does not make the preacher. Bossuet was the 
most sublime of French orators. At sixteen, he won distinguished admiration ; 
but it is said, that, while he exerted upon his hearers an irresistable authority, 
“he despised the artifices of rhetoric.” He doubtless felt, that, in winning 
attention to the manner, the matter was forgotten. That there is danger of this 
cannot be denied. One day, in the presence of Balzac, so it is said, an abbé 
touched on certain truths, which he presented with great force. He excited the 
applause of Balzac ; who, making no application of the words to himself, was 
content with admiring them. The abbé replied, “‘ You are like a man, who, 
standing before a superb mirror which showed him a stain on his face, should 
content himself with admiring the beauty ot the mirror, without removing the 
stain.” Balzac was more delighted than ever, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! that is 
more admirable than all the rest.” There must, I think, always be this danger 
in mere rhetoric; and while I have no wish to undervalue it—while, indeed, I 
recognize its great importance—I can cordially assent to the declaration of Dr. 
Alexander, in his “‘ Thoughts on Preaching,” ‘Until you cease to regard the 
preaching of the Word as in any sense a rhetorical exercise, it matters little 
whether you read or speak, or what method of preparation is adopted, you will 
be ‘as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.’” 

Another mistake is very commonly made. Many are deceived by a musical, 
finished, artistic elocution. ‘This, they suppose makes the preacher. But the 
preacher is not actor. However valuable those graces of voice and manner may 
be which lend so much to the representation of the story, they do not make up, 
as many seem disposed to declare, the whole of preaching. Noone has a right 
to, persist in an uncouth, clownish manner of speech or person. It is an insult to 
the taste of his audience, much more an insult to the truth he would proclaim. 
The preacher, to the extent of his ability, should correct faults of utterance or 
manner which detract from his influence. Preaching is an art, however true it 
may be that, like the poet, the preacher must be born. Yet mere elocution 
never makes the preacher. Rowland Hill is said to have been guilty of .a 
“* negligence degenerating into slovenliness.” And a writer says of Dr. Chalmers, 
that “ he made no attempt to look at his audience, such as is made by a multitude 
of readers ; the finger of either hand was never for a moment removed from the 
Manuscript. There was nothing beyond the passing flash of the eye, as he occa- 
sionally darted his head upward. Once fairly in motion, he rushed along like a 
locomotive of the highest power at full speed, heedless of every thing before, 
behind, or around him, with a sort of blind, though inspired, fury.” There was 
something more to him than the mere graces of a perfect elocution. It would be 
well to keep in mind that a preacher may be a perfect, a finished, and most suc- 
cessful orator, and yet miss every purpose and end, and almost every art, of the 
Christian ministry. 

There is still another mistake oftentimes made. It is supposed that the power 
of the preacher consists altogether in his personal presence ; in that magical 
something that flashes from the eyes, glows in the face, utters itself in the whole 
physique. There is no doubt a great truth here. We cannot deny the power of 
that influence which radiates from certain men. | . 

The power of presence is, without doubt, one of the chiefest qualifications of 


* 
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the orator. It charms all opposition ; it brings all under a magnetic spell ; but 
it does not therefore make the preacher. It will not do to rely on that exclu- 
sively. Men utterly wanting it have become celebrated for their eloquence and 
persuasive power. It was said of Tourneur, ‘“‘when he mounts the pulpit his 
ugliness so disgusts the congregation, that they wish he would go down again; 
but, when he begins to speak, they dread the time ofhis descending as the greatest 
misfortune.” 

It is unnecessary to cite other instances: there are many doubtless familiar to 
all. ‘The conclusion is inevitable. The Christian preacher is not made by his 
tasteful rhetoric, or his well-practised elocution, or by any gift of personal 
presence. They are all helps, and are to be valuedas such. They are gifts we 
must not despise, but on which we must not altogether depend. What is the 
essential condition of a faithful and successful Christian preacher ? ' 

I have come across a monastic tale, which, in this connection, seems very in- 


structive. It isthe story of a great preacher and the fame he acquired ;—who _ 


at last he turned outto be. A great preacher was expected at a certain priory 
church ; but, at the very hour when the people expected his discourse, he fell 
sick. The prior was distressed: he knew not what todo. At that moment, 
however, a strange brother arrived in the garb of the order. He very piously 
consented to take the place of the sick preacher. He only asked to go into the 
‘library for a few minutes. He turned over the “‘Summa” of St. Thomas, and 
the works of Albert the Great, and then entered the pulpit. He talked won- 
drously on the joys of paradise, and the pains of hell, and the sin and misery of 
the world; and he moved all present to tears by his eloquence: but there was a 
holy man present, who knew him as Diabolus. After the sermon he accosted him, 
**Q thou accursed one! vile deceiver! how couldst thou take this office upon 
thee? And thus adjured, Diabolus replied, ‘Think you my discourse would 
prevent a single soul from seeking eternal damnation? Not so. The most 
finished eloquence and profoundest learning are worthless beside one drop of unc- 
tion.” I think we may take the lesson, though it comes from so questionable a 
-source. The preacher needs the ‘one drop of unction.” Dr. Alexander tells us 
in his thoughts on preaching, that ‘when Dr. John M. Mason, on his return 
from Scotland, was asked wherein lay Chalmers’s great. strength, he replied, ‘ It 
is his blood-earnestness.’” In a funeral sermon on the death of Baxter occurs, 
this sentence : ‘‘ When he spake of mighty soul-concerns, you might find his very 
spirit drenched therein.” When Rowland Hill, in the midst of laborious. cares 
was asked by a friend, “When do you intend to stop?” the answer came 
promptly : “ Not till we have carried all before us.” What is this but the utter- 
ance of the Spirit, which spoke with such masterly force in St. Paul, ‘‘ Though 
I preach the gospel, I have nothing to glory of; for necessity is laid upon me: 
yea, woe is unto me if I preach not the gospel.” The preacher of the gospel of 
_ the Lord Jesus Christ must be filled with the Holy Ghost and with power. He 
must be thrilled with the spirit of the most earnest spiritual consecration. Would 


you have strength and swiftness, so that a burden of many tons can be trans- © 


ported easily,’ and the measure of many miles almost annihilated? Why, here is 
your engine with its complete perfect appointments, here is your water, and here 
our coal. Is there any thing else needed? Any thing else! Yes! Fire, fire ! 
ere are your graces of elocution, and the rich resources of a tasteful rhetoric, 
and the magnetic quality of a personal presence. Is anything else needed to lift 
the load of sorrow and labour and sin from life and conscience? Is any thing 
else needed to make faith speed its way with swift flight to the excellent glory o 
divine truth ? Yes! the intense passion for moral excellence, for spiritualityf 
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for humanity, for God, which is born of the consecration of the Spirit,—born of 
ardent love for Christ Jesus. If the sou] can possess this, if the soul can live this, 
using all the other gifts which have been mentioned, and which are confessedly 
to be valued, it may claim what I hold to be the noblest rank in this working-day 
world, that of the Christian preacher. : 

The method of the preacher must presuppose a knowledge of, and faith in the 
humanity to be addressed. Nothing can be done without this. a 

Dean Stanley, in his ‘“ History of the Eastern Church,” tells us that the 
Russian word for a foreigner, but especially for a German, is “‘the dumb,” “ the 
speechless ;” and it has happened within the experience of an English traveller, 
that Russian peasants passing by, and hearing a conversation going on in a foreign 
language, have exclaimed in astonishment, ‘“‘ Look at those people! they are 
making a noise, and yet they cannot speak!” Something similar to this might be 
justly said of many who profess to explain and enforce truth,—to give instruction 
from the pulpit. They are not “‘apt to teach” because they know but little about 
those to whom they speak, The preacher must study the way men work and 
speak. Learn the language of their life,—the sort of material on which he is to 
use his skill. Whitefield boasted that he spoke ‘market language.” Different 
persons need different approaches. This man claims to believe in hard facts. This 
woman is moved by a graceful simile. Still others are to be touched only through 
their sympathies. Every AZolian harp is not waked to music by the same breeze. 
This vibrates at a whisper ; another finds its voice only in the surge of the storm. 

And the preacher must not only strive to know the human nature he must 
deal with, but have faith init. The sailor deserves shipwreck who has no con- 


fidence in his chart or his craft,—who starts with the conviction that he shall be — 


waterlogged, and can never make his voyage. Let the preacher believe that men 
are eager for the truth, if he can make it known to them. If they do not take it, 
let his first suspicion question his own ability. 

One thing more every method must presuppose; and thatis a knowledge of 
and faith in, some distinct truth. Two many set out with no aim. They fireat 
will, work at random. If they chance upon a good thought, itis more by good 
luck than by any wise intent. It is usetul and advisable for the preacher to seek 
new fieldsand pastures green. Two much browsing is done over one common. 
No department of thought or labour should be shut out from him. If he can get 
a lesson out of a star in the heavens, or a crystal in the hills, or a drop in the sea, 
or a weed in the garden, let him doso. Breadth of culture may give intensity to 

thought ; but let the methods and experiments and struggles of the mind after 
‘the thought be hidden. We want the statue of the artist without the rubbish and 
dust of the studio,—the painting withont the soiled fingers and besmeared pallet 


. and worn brushes which were inevitable to the artist’s work. No labour should 


be spared to make the truth clear, distinct, forcible, to the preacher himself; and 
no labour should be spared to proclaim the truth with clearness, distinctness, and 
force, to others. The highest art is to conceal art. The object to be attained 
is so important, that no pains should be spared for its accomplishment. 

And now, granting ajust sense of the human nature to be reached and the truth 
to be enforced, two methods of procedure present themselves. The two are 
combined sometimes, and otherwise modified; but, for the most part the preacher 
elects to use either a written or an extempore discourse. It is difficult to pronounce 
any judgment between the two methods. Eminent success has been attained by 
pursuing either. Men of surpassing influence as preachers have delivered their 
sermons from manuscrivt ; others of like influence have spoken freely as they have 
been moved in their extemporary efforts. 
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Both methods can be pursued with advantage. So far as the preacher himself 


‘is concerned, the written discourse may be best for his intellectual growth. So 


far as the people are concerned, other things being equal,.the extempore method 
is without doubt the most effective, and tends to enliven and strengthen the 
preacher’s spiritual sensibility. 
For success in extempore discourse, two conditions must be satisfied. There 
must be first complete possession of the subject. To extemporise well, the main 
course of thought must be well defined at the commencement. The clothing of 
the thought in words must be left to the moment; and while, for the most part, 
it is possible to have in mind at the outset the main illustrations to be used, there 


_ will now and then be the relief when speaking of employing one rising at the 


moment ; and any such illustration is usually the best. 

The hardest preparation for extempore speech is not simply possession of the 
truth, but ait aeasien. There are times when it seems utterly impossible to 
proceed ; words will not come ; thoughts have disbanded; the rustling of a fan, 
the creaking of a blind, the look of uneasiness, even the look of attention, on the face 
of a hearer, is distracting. We learn how natural it was for a confused preacher 
to give out the text, “‘ Peter crew, and the cock went out and wept bitterly ; ” or 
the other marvellous passage with the marvellous correction, ‘““He maketh tlie 


dem to hear, and the duff to speak—no, no! I mean the deaf to speak, and the 


dumb to hear. 


‘ 


FROM VENICE TO VIENNA. 


“TT is time to get up,” shouted Bison, my friend, shaking me vigorously by the 

shoulders, as I snored under the sheets of the Albergo Reale at Venice. 
“But why get up?” muttered I, rubbing my eyes, which had only an hour or 
two before closed upon the brilliant promenades of the piazza of St. Mark. But 
I sprang out of bed and made the matutinal ablutions by lamp-light, without 
waiting for his reply. 

Bison was in full rig, with a mackintosh and an immense pair of boots. — 
“ The Archie duco Frederico,” said he, ‘* sails at four o’clock, and it now wants 
five minutes.” 

We were soon in the gondola pushing towards the steamer, which stood 
champing its bits and pawing the water, half-way over towards the Lido. 

It was a raw, drizzly morning—though there had been nothing but sunshine in 
Venice for more thana month. As the passengers came on board, they looked 
blue and dismal, and a steam of unsavoury vapours curled out of their 
overcoats. 

“Ugh! what shocking nasty weather ! ” exclaimed an Englishman, addressing 
no One in particular, and shaking his bearskin like a poodle who had just emerged 
from a duck-pond. 

“Very,” remarked Bison, disposed to scrape an acquaintance, at the same 
time taking outa cigar, nine inches long, and black asa stick of liquorice, which 
he had purchased in the Estates of the Church, with no probable prospect of 
smoking it, but as a kind of distant memento of the native American weed. 

As for myself, I spread my paletot in the cabin, and slept profoundly—one, 
two, three hours, when the waiters removed me for breakfast. 

In the meantime the clouds had cleared away, and a day like the first dawn in 
Paradise shimmered far and wide over the blue waters of the Adriatic. Venice, 
with its islands and palaces, was still in sight. It rose dreamily out of the 
waters, in green, and golden, and red, like a wavering many-colonred exhalation 
of the morning. 

“ Heavens! ’”’ I ejaculated, emerging from the cabin, and joining Bison and his 
companion, who seemed to be in conversation—“ how beautiful is this !” 

“* A fairy scene, sir,’ remarked the other, with a positive emphasis, as if some- 
body was going to dispute his opinion, and he was ready to defend it—“ a fairy 
scene, the nicest in the world.” 

“Then you have seen the Bay of Naples,” I modestly interposed. 

** The towering cone of Vesuvius may lend a single superiority to Naples,” he 
replied in a milder tone, perhaps discovering that we, too, had travelled ; “ but 
for my part, those broad lagunes, with their thousand islands, bristling with forts, 
or laughing in the midst of rich ]uxuriant gardens—imposing structures rising on 
every side, and the bright blue skies bending down to the embrace of waters as 
blue and bright as themselves, have an indescribable enchantment.” 

“ Yes,” rejoined I, “‘ Naples may be grander or fairer than this, but here 
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surely is the very home and cradle of romance. Does it not seem, now, as the 
slant sun comes up out of the waves, and we wind about among these. sparkling 
islands, each a gem on the bosom of the sea, as if we were leaving some ideal 
world aud hurrying back to stern and cold realities ?” 

Bigon turned away disgusted; and yet, I hada deeper reason than he saw for 
that last remark. ‘I was leaving Italy, never perhaps to look upon it again, and 
my soul, not unmoved by the immediate scene, was yet moré completely 
possessed by the sadly glorious memories of that sweet land. The fresh day 
was falling in floods across the waves; gay villas and massive fortifications 
crowned the islands ; stately war-ships, with the pennants of all navies streaming 
from their mast-heads, rode at anchor ; innnmerable gondolas, filled with contandni, 
hastened inward with their morning supplies of country cheer ; and far off shone 
the majestic turrets and domes of the still sleeping city. Ah, no! I could not. 
be insensible; but as these faded away, one after another, a feeling of melan- 
choly, like some deep-undertone of sorrowful music, crept into my heart. 

a was then that I appreciated in their full force the mournful lines of 
jeaja 


“ Ttalia, oh Italia, hapless thou, 
Who didst the fatal gift of beauty gain, 
A dowry fraught with never-ending pain— 
A seal of sorrow stamped upon thy brow ; 
Oh, were thy bravery more, or less thy charms, 
Then should thy foes, they whom thy loveliness 
Now lures afar to conquer and possess, 
Adore thy beauty less, or dread thy arms. - 
No longer then should hostile torrents pour _- 
Adorn the Alps: and Gallic troops be laved ' 
In the red waters of the Po no more; 
No longer then, by foreign courage saved, 
Barbarian succour should thy sons implore.— 
Vanquished or victors, still by Goths enslaved.” 


‘Well, while you have been dreaming,” interrupted Bison, his face quite 
black with coal-smoke—*“ Bete!” I screamed, not allowing him to proceed ; 
‘don’t you see that we are leaving Italy? Italy, dear alike to our 
our intellects, and our hearts ; the land of Dante, Michael Angelo, and ini ; 
the cradle and the grave of religion and art; the pilgrim shrine to which the 
earth's weary wanderers turn for consolation and balm, and strength, and 
peace !—how can we quit her beautiful shores without dropping a tear at the 
recollection of her glories, her vices, and her woes ?” 

“But, as I was saying,” pursued the imperturbable Bison, “ while you were 
in your dreams, I.have been examining this steamship. It is a tolerably fair 
specimen, well-built, well-appointed, and well-managed, made of iron, and belongs 
to Mr. Austrian Lloyd. But do you know why it does so well?” 

‘*No,” said I; “ nor do I care.” 

“Til tell you, then: it was built in England, and is managed by a 
Scotchman !” 

Seeing that I made no note of his observation, the indefatigable tormentor con- 
tinued : “ It is one of the blasting effects of these despotic governments, that they 
not only prevent the development of enterprise, but that they absolutely wither 
the talents of the people. All over the Continent, the management of the great 
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industrial undertakings is committed to the hands of foreigners. The Mediter- 
ranean steamboats, you will remember, had English or Yankee engineers, and the 
Russian and Austrian locomotives, I am told, are mostly American, or at any 
rate were made by foreign mechanics,” 

‘*It would seem, then, Bison,” said I submissively, “‘ that men unaccustomed to 
the exercise of their political rights, have few or no motives to the exertion of 
their skill and enterprise.” 4 

“Just so; the infernal knaves who usurp the rule here, take everything to 
themselves, and will no more allow a man to build a steamboat or a railroad, than 
they will allow him to vote. Isn’t ita shame?” 

We had a delightful sale, and at about two o’clock in the afternoon were landed 
at Trieste. - 

A capital dinner awaited our hunger at one of the principal hotels on the wharf; — 
but we had scarcely entered the saloon, before we knew that we were approach- 
ing Germany, for the smell of decayed tobacco-smoke was horrible. Nor was 
the soup more than off the table when half the company had their stinking 
meerschaums in full whiff. Clouds of smoke soon rose above the popping of 
corks, while the piles of exhausted bottles and platters put hors de combat, con- 
veyed an image of some minature battle-field. _ 

I deserted the ground early, to get a passing peep at the town. : 

Trieste, like many other places, has an old part and a new—the former dating 
back to the time of the Romans, and the latter having come in with the railroads. 
It branches in the lap of lofty hills, with the great moles stretching out like paws 
into the harbour, which is well filled with shipping, and well defended by forts on — 
the heights. Austria has no other outlet for its trade, so that it drives a thriving 
business. 


The language spoken by the people is a cheerful miscellany of Italian, German, 


English, French, and the Oriental dialects ; whilst the costumes, worn are equally 


various in their origin, with a copious embroidery, as in all seaports of the native 
dirt. But, though promiscuous, they are not picturesque, if we accept some of 
the Sclavic countrymen who loiter about the market in faded Hungarian dresses, 


‘and the Dalmatian sailors. 


Leaving Bison to count the linen rags, and pitch barrels, and to guage the 
Maraschino and Rosoglio bottles, or in other words, to gather the statistics of the 
commerce—I wandered towards the slope of the hills, where there is a dishevelled 
castle, older than Julius Cesar, and near by a still older cathedral in the round 
Byzantine style. Its walls are black with age, heavy and incrusted with mud, 
and here and there a Roman inscription is leering out at the puzzled antiquaries. 
Worn mosaics and damaged frescoes about the altar, once told the history of St. 
Justus, its patron, doubtless an excellent man in his day. 

Poor Winckelmann lies buried in the neighbouring cemetery. You know his 
story ; how he was the son ofa poor shoemaker of Steadel in Altmach ; how the 
schoolmaster of the place became attached to him, and took him into his family, 
and drilled him in Greek and Latin; how he begged his way on foot to Ham- 
burg, and there begged money to buy some worm-eaten classics; how he passed 
through the University of Halle, on a wretched stipend contributed by some 
friends ; how he went to Rome on a pension of one hundred dollars for ten years, 
from good Father Rauch, King’s confessor in Poland; how his learned studies 
got him many friends ; how beautiful he wrote on the Beautiful, and the History 


_ of Ancient Art, and how he became at last one of the foremost literary men of 


literary Germany. Goethe, who never wearied of doing good and great things, —~ 
has spoken worthily of him in a treatise named ‘ Winckelmann and Sein Jahr- _ 
hundert.” 
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But you will ask how he came to get buried in Trieste? Once, in the year 
1768, after visiting Vienna, where he was received with distinction by the 
Empress Maria Theresa, known for other less commendable deeds, she bestowed 
valuable treasures upon him, which he took with him ona journey toRome. At 
Trieste he fell in with an Italian named Francesco Archangelo, a fallen archangel 
indeed, for he had been condemned to death at Vienna, but spared on condition _ 
that he quitted the country. The villain wormed himself into the unsuspecting 
Winckelmann’s confidenc2, and one day asked to see his gold medals. Winckel- 
mann bent over from the table where he was, to open the box which contained 
them, when the Italian inflicted five mortal stabs on his body. It is some 
satisfaction to be told by the cicerone that his ancient countryman was broken for 
it on the wheel. 

“They have tied the horses to the diligence with several bits of rope,” said 


- Bison as we met at the inn, “‘and all is ready for Adelsberg.” 


‘* But we have not seen the Palazza di Ricardo, where Richard Coeur de Lion 
=~ — nor the Casino, nor the three theatres, and many wonders 

ides |” 

“‘ Never mind that,”’ replied he ; “‘I have got some genuine Havana cigars. 
They are prime—the first I have had since leaving London. ‘Try one.” A 

e sprang into the diligence, and in a few minutes were winding up a broad, 
smooth, well-constructed road, that twines like a great white snake around the 
hill of Optschina. This is a spur of the Illyrian Alps, rude, stony, and 
uncultivated, with all the houses by the wayside completely covered with the 
limestone dust, that look like ashes. Two hours of toilsome ascent brought 
us to the top, and then we were just over the town still. 
 Asquad ofrosy-cheeked, squalid little beggars, followed the coach all the 
Way up, asking alms in a kind of chant, which was not half so distressing as 
the whine of the Italian beggars. The surly postillion gave them a lash with 
his whip now and then, which excited Bison’s ire, and at every cut he threw out 
a kreutzer, which I thought a mistaken benevolence. ‘ No,” said Bison triumph- 
antly, “there is something sacred in childhood, though in a beggar’s garb ;” 
flinging out a whole handful of pieces. 

Bison had an object in his philanthropy; for when, shortly afterwards, the 
postilion was to leave us, and he came for his customary drink-money, the good 
fellow drily observed, “ Alas, my dear fellow, I gave all my spare change to 
the beggars—a kreutzer a cut. The next time don’t use your whip so freely.” 

“ Cospetto,” muttered the retreating figure of the postilion. 

** Precisely,” shouted the exemplary Bison. 

From the top of the hillthe outlook over the Adriatic is grand. The high sweeps 
from the plains of Italy, with Aquila and Grado on the west, to the long tongues 


of headland, projected one beyond snother, as far back as Cap» d’[stria on the . 


east, where the purple Frioulian Alps form the horizon. The mountains are bold 


- and bare, but the valleys are filled with thick southern vegetation, with vlives, and 


chesnuts, and figs. ; 
It is a pity the Custom-house, perched two or three miles further on,on the 
borders of Illyria, where they detain you at least an hour to inspect your baggage 


- and passports, was not nearer the hill; for in that case the landscape would com- 


pensate one for the delay. But where it is, there is nothing to be seen but a 
cluster of huts and three hundred heavily-laden team-waggons on their way to 


_. Laybach, where the Vienna railroad begins. I say three bundred waggons, 


because Bison counted them, as they were all gathered in a heap waiting the 
a ay of the officials. They are the carriers ofall the external commerce 
ustria. F 
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Just beyond the Karst, or Carso, commences a wild desolate tract of calcareous 
geology, in which no tree or house cares to grow. It is eaten away, on all sides, 
into huge*clefts, holes, basins, and pitfalls, over and along which the road runs, 
like a great white tapeworm. At certain seasons the famous Bora, or north _ 
wind, rages here with fearful violence,-overturning and ing with it ‘vehicles 
and pedestrians, and digging up the very crust’of the earth. The soil seems as 

ile and dry as a chip, and we were glad to get rid of it before nightfall. 

It was nine o’clock when we reached Adelsberg, and I p roposed to go to bed ; 
but Bison would hear of nothing of the sort, insisting that we should visit the 
caves. 

“What, at midnight ” said I. 

*‘ Certainly,” he replied ; “for they are as dark as a dungeon at any hour, and 
may be seen as well now as in the daytime.” 

Guides were drummed up, two dozen extra kerzen or torches procured, and 
then we stumbled for a mile or more over broken rocks and stumps. At the base 
of a tall cliff, which Ritter Schnapps told us, in detestable German, while he 
waved his light on high in a vain attempt to prove his words, had a ruined castle 
on the top, we crawled into a hole in the rock. A sound of rushing waters 
saluted us as we passed into the long narrow gallery. 

“Tt is the river Poik,” said the Ritter, “which dives down under the 
mountain outside, like a duck, and comes up on the inside,” 

* Arethusa! ” I exclaimed. 

“No,” rejoined Bison ; “‘ we are not through, sir, by a long shot.” 

But he was mistaken, for suddenly we entered an immense hall, apparently 
some three hundred feet long and one hundred feet high, and broken into irregu- 
lar chambers and corridors. The guides, who preceded us, had stationed them- 


' gelves along the sides, by means of rude steps cut in the wall, and threw the 
light of their blazing torches through the whole cavern. _As the flames flashed 


against enormous stalactites, casting heavy shadows beyond, and the smoke 
rolled in billowy masses against the ceilings, it seemed like the mouth of some 
Devildom ; while the uncouth figures of the men, gliding through the lurid twi- 
light, with their brigand faces, resembled the black dwarfs and gnomes and 
cobalds who forge mischief in the bowels of the mountains. All my old read- 
ings of the Scandinavian diablerie came back to the mind; every moment I ex- 
nected to see the wicked elves start from the crevices, I shuddered at my own 
imaginations, and at last I Heaven’s sake, Ritter, Gassenbuben, 
Bison, let us return!” 

But Bison was. busily dimming off fragments of an enormous. stalagmite, in 
the midst ot a shower of expostulations from his transparency, Herr Rath Gas- 
senbuben, chief of the guild of the guides, who called a thousand devils to wit- 


“ness that it would be the death of him if the Herr Hoch-ober-holle-vermogens- 


ampt-mann, or some other unpronounceable authority, should hear of the pillage. 
My excellent friend, cherishing a free and iddependent disdain of all languayes 
but his own, worked quietly on, in spite of the devils and hard names, filling his 
pockets with stone. 

Not caring to wait for the others, I set off in the direction of a narrow 
passage with a strong light beyond, which I snpposed the exit from the dismal 


,den ; but when I had reached it, I found that it only penetrated deeper into the 


eave. A rude wooden bridge passed me over a black sullen river that might 
have been the Styx.  FFlitting white forms, like the ghosts of the departed, 
rushed in and out, and up and down among the irregular and tortured columns. 
Chamber opened into chamber, corridor followed corridor, in vast intermmable 
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mazes. “‘ Hold, there,” exclaimed the Ritter, flinging the glare of his torch for- 
ward. I stopped on the verge of a cliff, and looked down into what seemed a 
bottomless abyss. In a moment more my imaginations of the Stygian lake and 
the palaces of the gloomy Dis might have been a ghastly reality. 

Bison and the rest of the party soon came up, and cautiously looked over into 
the pit. Far down a roar and hissing of waters, like the suppressed murmurs 
and sighs of giant spirits in pain, made the boldest of us tremble with awe. 
‘What an inferno!” said the former, only in honest bad Saxon, and turned 


away, 
The lights were collected and we again moved on, stopping at intervals te 
gaze at halls, 


‘‘ Where crystal columns sent forth slender shafts, 
And curving arches ; and fantastic aisles 
Frown’d from the sight in darkness and were lost.” 


Their sides wreathed and ruffled in beaatiful traceries, and broken into alcoves ; 
their high fretted roofs hung with branching chandeliers; and the great pillars, 
cut and incrusted into a thousand fanciful reliefs, gave "them the appearance of 
vast Gothic cathedrals. A mass of stone, heaped in one place, took the form of 
a pulpit, from which Herr Nimmersatt improvised a four minutes’ sermon, which 
had all the discursiveness, but none of the wit, of good Abraham a Santa Clara. 
In another place a long white curtain, drooping in transparent folds, seemed to 
bar the way to a mysterious recess. Over against a butcher’s stall stood the 
throne of a subterranean monarch; and near by a solid bell-like cone, when 
struck, sent its sharp metallic sounds down the void distances. If troops of 
witches had come out at the signal, to dance their wild Walpurgis dance, it would 
all have been in character. 

At last, after ascending towards a region of warmer and balmier air, the most 
magnificent saloon opened lithe, glittering, and graceful, with a floor like the 
purest marble, or a broad overarching canopy of satin. “It is the ball-room,” 
shouted the Ritter, “‘ where on Whit-Monday the young men and maidens dance.” 
All night they dance, it is said, gathering to the festival from the remotest districts 
—from the far Dalmatian shore—from the plains of Hungary—from Carniola 
and Styria, or the mountains of Salsburg. All the peasantry come—hunters, 
vine-dressers, woodmen, sailors, with their sweethearts and sisters ; the Oriental 
in his turban or capote, the Tyrolese in his lofty hat, the Croatian with em- 


broidered coat, all the wild roses of the mountains, and all the sweet lilies of the . 


valleys—all are there, and beneath the red illumination of & thousand torches, 
grow frenzied in a delicious whirl of merriment and love. ~ 

‘Our cold northern races,” I remarked philosophically, ‘‘ know nothing of 
the real intoxication of life. They get mad on brandy, or fuddle themselves 
with beer and wine, and shout in Bacchanal abandonment; but of genuine plea- 
sure, spontaneous, free-hearted, delirious joy, the gay holiday of the senses, they 
are as ignorant as cabbages !” 


Bison insisted on going directly on to Laybach, which we did, giving the spare 


seat to a young German woman who was exceedingly anxious to reach the rail- 
road. I had thesatisfaction of riding all night with her head on my shoulder, and 


received the next morning a Danke for my services, which Bison, mistaking the 


word for donkey, said was ungrateful. 
A new country opened upon us with the sun. A “rich champaign,” as the 
novelists stretched towards orven hills in the distance ; ‘comfort- 
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able one-storied farm-houses, with barns attached, and snug little gardens around, 
stood by the road-side. 

But a band of straggling soldiers whom we met, dressed in dusty gray frocks, 
and each with a hunk of bread at his mouth, soon: gave me a ‘“‘ realising sense” 
that we were still among the despotisms. They were recruits on their way from 
Labach to some other point. These paternal: governments do take such fatherly 
care of their poor suffering children! 

Labach we reached in time for a Jate but edifying breakfast. I should like to 
have gone to the lake of Zirknitz, not far away, a sheet of water some four miles 
wide and long, which takes a notion to vanish entirely once in a while ; but Bison 


argued that ifthe lake should chance to have disappeared, there would be nothing’ 


to see except a heap of dead fish, which are no curiosity; while on the other 
hand, if it remained, it was not much of a lake to see; and I was convinced by 
hislogic. ‘ If we could only catch it in the act of disappearing,” he added, “ that 
might be something.” 

We accordingly repaired to the station of the imperial railroad, passing on the 
way a pillar erected in the market-place to Mademoiselle the ‘“‘ Mondbezwingerinn,”’ 
or Crescent Conqueress, a famous statue of a virgin, who when the infidel Turks 
were besieging the town, walked from her pedestal, like the Commandatore in 


Don Juan, put herself at the head of the native troops, and led them to glorious. 
‘ victory. Bison, the coarse, unimaginative creature, no better than an infidel 


Turk himself, said boldly that he didn’t believe a word of the story. 

This railroad we found one of the best in the world. It was constructed 
mainly by the Austrian Government, is substantially built, and owing to the 
mountainous nature of the region through which it runs, has had to overcome 
difficulties that are almost incredible. It is also well-managed, and the cars of 
the first-class are as sumptuous as the saloons of the Sultan. All the way along, 
the scenery is magnificent ; sometimes we were coursing the banks of the rapid 
Mur, sometimes whirling around the base of precipitous crags, castle-crowned, or 
covered with dark firs that shot clean up into the skies: again, beaming valleys 
stretched away into the blue distance where cities slumbered, or the mountains 
rose into the snows: here the Styrian damsels, in their bright cestumes, came out 
of the station-houses, to serve us with the creamy Styrian ale, of which Bison 
always took two glasses, not for the love of it, but to get a longer look at the 
mountain Ganymedes ; there, a stupendous viaduct, with noble galleries, sculp- 
tured from the primitive rock, divided the hills, or passed under giant fortresses 
on the brows ;—in short, everywhere, at every turn, grand and picturesque 
objects caught the eye,—ruined abbeys, rock-built castles, gloomy defiles, im- 
pending cliffs, vast fir-woods, grotesque villages in the plains or on the mountain 
sides, graceful cascades, rushing streams. 

It was already dark when we got to Glocknitz, and I was separated from 
Bison ; but jumping into the rotonde of the only coach unoccupied, I left him to 
take care of himself. ‘There was only one passenger, whose face in the darkness 
I did not see. After a while, as he was smoking and I did not care to sleep, I 
ventured a little conversaticn. 

“Wann Denken Sie, Mynheer, das Wir ankommen werden? (When shall we 
get there?)’ I asked in tolerable German. ? 

‘f No-chaw pees-co,” he replied in tolerable Italian. 

“Eh bien! Monsieur! Dunc vous parlez le Francais,” I continued 
courageously, determined to address him in his vernacular. ‘‘ Ung pugh,” he 
replied ; and so we contrived to keep up a costive and exhausting talk in ex- 
ecrable French for anhour or more. _ 
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What countryman he took me for I did not know; but I made up my mind 
that he was a Hindoo, or some other Oriental not familiar with the European 
tongues. 

Just as we reached Glocknitz, my companion lost his cigar, and uttered an un 
Mistakable d——-n. 

“ Sir,” exclaimed I, ‘‘ do you speak English ?” 

**T don’t speak anything else !” said he. 

We both roared with laughter; and, when we found Bison at the hotel, he 
laughed too, especially ashe had discovered that my companion wa; the servant 
ofan English officer returning from India by way of Constantinople. 


& 


SPARROWS. 


LITTLE birds sit on the telegraph wires, 
And chitter and flitter, and fold their wings ; 

Maybe they think that for them and their sires 
Stretched always on purpose these wonderful strings : 

And perhaps the thought that the world inspires 
Did,plan for the birds among other things. 


Little birds sit on the slender lines, 

And the news of the world runs under their feet,— 
How value rises, and how declines ; 

How kings with their armies in battle meet ; 
And all the while, mid the soundless signs, 

They chirp their small gossipings foolish-sweet. 


Little things light on the lines of our lives, 
Hopes and joys and acts of to-day ; 

And we think that for these the Lord contrives, 
Nor catch what the hidden lightnings say. | 

But from end to end his meaning arrives, 
And his word runs underneath all the way. 


Is life only wires and lightnings then, 
Apart from that which about it clings ? 
Are the works and the hopes and the prayers of men 
Only sparrows that light on God’s telegraph strzz gs, — 
Holding a moment and gone again ? 
Nay: he planned for the birds with the larger things. 
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SEPARABIT? 
CHAPTER I. 


Goopeve Captain Mintedee and thank you. Ate we to depend upon your 
escort for to-morrow ?” 

A smile accompanied the words, ona there was a tone of delicate flattery 
implying how gladly they would accept of such an escort, which rendered the 
little speech far from unpalatable to the gentleman to whom it was addressed, 
and who managed to infuse into his voice a very tolerable semblance of regret 
as he courteously made answer. 

“T am sorry I cannot come, I am afraid a previous engagement will prevent 
my allowing myself the pleasure.” 

Miss Stretton looked annoyed, still in her riding habit she was sitting on a 
sofa before an open window, through which stole softly the scented summer 


_ breeze, and enjoying her five o’clock tea, with a depth of enjoyment which ladies. 


condescend to bestow upon no other meal. Her dearest friends could not call her 
handsome, for her face was undeniably, unmistakably plain, with light inexpres- 
sive eyes, dark hair, and a mouth ruined by rather prominent teeth, but she was 
a fine looking woman for all that, and her tall upright figure as near perfection 
as possible. She was an heiress, too, and therefore people were fonder of 
discanting on the charms of her figure than the faults of her face, and only 
wondered that at seven-and-twenty she should remain unmarried. But Clara 
Stretton was a prudent woman ; her riches enabled her to live a pleasant easy- 
going life, which no high-minded scruples prevented her enjoying, and it was 


- not her intention to throw them away without receiving an adequate return, far 


beyond the power of the two or three curates who had aspired to ler hand. 
Now, Captain Montague, though penniless, was not a man to be thus coldly dis- 
missed, since the death of an uncle of sixty would place him in possession of a 
ey and small estate, and could she have kept him dangling a few years 
as she had done for the last twelve months, she would have been very 
content. But latterly he was evincing a disposition not to dangle, and Clara 

ie growing alarmed : she really liked him, and though loth to lose her liberty, 
was: still'more anxious not to lose her lover. She had been more gracious 
ee hag lately, and could not understand why he should hang 
There were two other girls in the room, her cousins Julia and Agnes. Hartley, 
with whom she was staying; the former in a pretty blue muslin, sitting close 
beside her, while Agnes, rather a handsome girl, was idly turning over some 
music at the table, and humming a few bars from time to time. They were 
clergymen’s daughters, not very well off, and a visit from this wealthy cousin 
always brought them an accession of little 


A little silence followed Montague’s speech, then Clara said playfully ; ‘ ad 
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very inconsiderate ! ‘we shall have to content ourselves with Willie Carter, 
unless—I suppose we cannot tempt you to forfeit your engagement.” ' 

“ Quite impossible,” he said a little coldly, then in a lower key “‘surely Miss 
Stretton will be merciful and spare me the pain of refusing her.” 

“‘T think after that you must yield, Clara,” said Miss Hartley, “‘and, perhaps 
Captain Montague we may persuade you to ride on Thursday, and dine with us. 
when you come home? ” 

“‘Thank you; I shall be too happy,” he answered,’shaking hands with her, 
but with a meaning glance at Clara, who, satisfied with his promise, permitted 
his escape, Agnes exclaiming as he closed the door :— 

‘“ Well, is the day to be settled at last? Ob, Julia, you should have heard 

“them. The ‘proud Ladye’ has yielded, and the faithful knight is about to 
receive his reward ; have you made up your mind how to treat him, dear?” 

“Don’t be silly, Aggie,” said Clara, almost wearily ; ‘‘‘ the Ladye’ has not 
surrendered, and the knight may prove faithJess alter all. If he should ask me, I 
am far from clear that i should accept. I might—TI cannot tell.” 

“ Let him try,” said Miss Aggie, sotto voce, ‘‘ What an idiot. he must be not 
to see it. Why, she would have given in more than a year ago if he had stuck 
nobly to his point, N’importe! Willie Carter shall go with us on Thursday, 
and if an uninterrupted téte-4-téte of two hours does nothing for them, I shall 
back out of the matter altogether.” 

Aggie’s own flirtations were conducted at railway speed, and she saw no 
point in unnecessary delay. 

“Then had you a pleasant ride?” Julia was the speaker. ‘ You look so 
tired, dear, and I am sure the sun was very hot.” 

‘* Well, it was rather ; there is so little shade about here,” said Miss Stretton, 
**so I think if you can spare me I shall go and rest in my own room. Agnes, 
I dare say your habit is becoming, but shall you keep it on all day ?”. 

_ “ Only like you, till there’s no one to admire it,” said Agnes, but happily she 
waited till Clara was out of hearing and Julia was sufficiently prudent to take no 
notice. 

Poor Clara had gone upstairs to think, and meditate on the vague, indefinite 
feeling of weariness and disgust which she gained from the contemplation of the 
life she was leading. She, too, like other girls, had \had her ideals of chivalry 
and romance, and longed to be the object of a pure, manly love; and now to 
what had they sunk ? She knew herself to be courted chiefly for her money, and 
no woman learns that without pain. Had Montague loved her, he might have 
done with her as he pleased, but she had detected the hollowness of his profes- 
sions, and bitterly understood that-while he was needing her riches and the long- 
ing for his title in prospect, marriage between them was merely a question of 
barter and exchange. It isa cruel thing to outlive one’s illusions. nh 

Meanwhile, Montague had turned out of the house in a bored, impatient 
frame of mind, and was walking along the broad, pleasant road at as quick a rate 
as the numberless nursemaids and children with perambulators and hoops would ' 
allow. Large houses and public buildings occupied one side, interspersed with 
some pretty villas and gardens; on the other the view displayed a valley through 
which a river was slowly winding, a noble park and sheet of water to the left, 
and straight in front and to the right standing on higher ground the suburb Hil- 
lingford, presenting the appearance of a bank of trees, among which the houses 
were scarce distinguishable: the soft, golden glow of even bathing the whole in 
beauty. But Walter Montague saw none of it, he was far too busy with his - 
anxieties and thoughts. 
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“Confound it!” he muttered, puffing away at his cigar, ‘“ Why can’t I care for 
her a little more, or rather for the other a little less. Poor little Lily! if you 
only knew how hard it is not to speak to you sometimes, and yet if once I do, I 
shall lose the best chance I’ve had for years. Fourteen hundred a-year! it 
would be tempting Providence to throw it over, and Clara Stretton’s not such a 
bad girl on the whole. After all, what is there in Lily ? she’s not even pretty, 
not accomplished, and though I dare say she is clever enough, she’s totally un- 
formed. I suppose that’s where it is; she’s young, and fresh, and innocent, and 
God help her! She believes in me. Hang her father! I know exactly how it 
would be and the wretched inquiry into prospects. Income, pay, and £150 of 
my own; expenditure, five or six hundred ; debts, a couple of thousand or there- 
abouts. Promising, very! but I believe she’d hold by me to the death if that 
were all I wanted, and marry me at twenty-one. Fancy being constant four 
years; but I’d even do that, if it weren’t for these wretched debts which cannot 
be staved off for ever. It will have to be the heiress after all. Confound it ; 
its the very devil of a mess.” — 

Just then an open carriage, drawn by two beautiful bays, drove past, and as 
Montague raised his hat in return to the salutation of the two young girls who 
sat with their backs to the horses, he caught a glimpse of the bright, tender smile 
lighting up the elder’s face. His heart smote him; it was Lily Darrell. 

The sight of her seemed to cast to the winds his newly-formed resolve. 

‘What a fool I am,” he murmured bitterly ; ‘it’s not so easy to a man to 
give up the girl he loves. If old Darrell would give us five hundred per 

‘ annum, we could get along on that, and the debts would settle themselves, in 
time. But I won’t marry Lilian on less: she is not fitted to bear incessant, 
grinding poverty ; nor, to tell the truth, amI. Well, at any rate, thinking does 
s 807 I shall see her to-morrow, and ‘sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof’” 

It is an enviable faculty, that of being able to dismiss at will unpleasant 
thoughts until a more convenient season, and Montague had lived too much in 
the world not to possess it. It was guest night, too, that evening at the mess, 
and no one seemed to partake more of the general hilarity than he. He prided 
himself on being always ‘‘ bon camarade,” and made it a point of honour that on 
these occasions his dry, sarcastic wit should never fail. Besides, was this a time 

~ to think of Lily, when the careless jest was passing, pretty women discussed in a 
free-and-easy style, and chaff circulating among the junior members as freely as 
the wine? Certainly not. Her pure, child-like image might not there intrude, 
and accordingly both she and Clara were forgotten till far into the following 


Martin, one of the ensigns, came in to speak about it. 

‘‘ Travers wants us to go with him this afternoon to see the horse which Sand- 
ford has for sale. Will you come, old fellow? We could go straight from him 
to the Darrell’s, and get there soon after half-past five.” : ; 

‘*'We were asked for four,’’ languidly objected the Captain, whose wont was 


his friend, who instantly returned to the charge. 
“ But one need not go to the minute. ‘You can stay all the later if you are not 
bored, and they won’t be expecting us so early. Better come with us.” 
Montague yawned, i > 
“T think not, thank you. I’m not very fit this morning, and shall take it 


merely rallied him on his laziness and went away. * 


morn, when, waking, he remembered his invitation to croquet at Hillingford Hall. : 


not always punctuality, and his. assumed indifference by no means imposed upon — 


. And Martin, who had sense enough to see how useless it would be to argue, “ 


j 
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Hillingford Hall stood proudly in the sunshine, the square, massive pile show- 
ing clearly against the blue and cloudless sky ; and as Montague walked up the 
drive soon after the appointed hour, he could not help contrasting all that he 
could offer with Lilian’s present home. Farmerly the abode of the Royalist 
family whose name it bore, owners also of much ef the neighbouring land, it had 
since the defeat of the young Pretender passed from hand to hand until bought 
some fifty years ago by Hugh Darrell, a country gentleman, father of the present 
owner, whose three children, Hugh, Lilian, and Katherine, were born on the 
estate, growing up sufficiently in the country to pass their childhood in the en- 
joyment of rural pleasures, yet finding as, they grew older that the large and busy 
town of Carlington was much too near to let them continue jn the proud exclu- 
siveness to which a solitary life is apt to lead. Hugh, a pleasant, manly young 
fellow of twenty, was spending the vacation in Switzerland, but the girls were 
bothat home. Lilian, who had come out that Easter, rejoicing in her emancipa- 
tion from the schoolroom, though feeling it incomplete till Katie shared it: had 
Katie been the elder, she would probably have waited for her sister, but it never 
struck either that Lilian might do so; on the contrary, what more natural than 
that she should queen it round her, and receive the younger’s homage as her 
simple, precious right? Hero-worship is a necessity to some natures, and this 
arrangement seemed to suit them both. ; 

There they were, coming up the lime walk leading from the croquet ground 
whither they had been to see that everything was in readiness for their guests, 
two bright laughing girls, dressed exactly alike in pretty picturesque costumes of 
green and white, and with long white feathers drooping from their hats; they 
were arm-in-arm and talking together very fast. Lilian the elder was tall and 
thin, not slender, and with a dark, thoughtful face which looked more than seven- 
teen, perhaps because the great grey eyes hada wistful look which only the 
dawn of womanhood couid bring, and the large sensitive mouth quivered some- 
times at a word. Certainly Montague was right when he said she was not pretty, 
but for all that there were power and energy in her face, and so much expression 
that no two opinions about her co-incided, some people going so far.as almost to 
admire her, while others wondered what could be seen in that plain brown girl. 
It was hard to define ; a certain calmness not common to her age of receiving 
attention as if it were her due, a peculiar toss of her naughty little head, and 
dignified air when people did not please her, an easy manner of conversing on 
the topies of the day, together with an odd sacastic tunr of mind, gave her 
plenty of individuality, and although not good-looking enough to be generally 
sought after, she was sufficiently popular to make her entrance into society very 
pleasant. Not by any means an easy girl to manage; there was self-will, . defi- 
ance, resolution—call it what you will, about the mouth, but in her eyes lay a 

depth of tenderness which proved that though wilful and wayward she was 
capable of sacrifice for those she loved. In appearance as in disposition, Katie 
was very different, fair and blue-eyed, and with a graceful childlike manner which 
sat well upon her sixteen years; utterly unselfish, it was no trouble to her to 
yield, and she passed quietly through life, ‘loving freely those with whom she 
¢ame in contract, but reserving the full strength of her affections for her sister 
Lilian to whom she looked up with-a fervour of devotion which she was often 
assured waS as near the ridiculous. asthe sublime. Only a year between them, 
they had been but little separated and had shared every thought until the last 
twelve months, when Montague’s appearance on the scene had widened Lily’s 
views and filled her with hopes and longings which even to Katie she might mot 
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But what need of language where the heart understands: if they talked of him 
always as Lily’s friend, never as Lily’s lover, not the less, at an humble distance, 
did Katie follow her sister into those enchanted regions of the imagination, where 
the sunshine of a full and perfect love sheds its rays upon everything, and the 
- flowers of faith and reverence blossom undisturbed by the chilling winds of 
uncertainty and doubt. For this love of Lilian’s had already cost her bitter 
tears. She could not understand exactly the relations in which she and Montague 
stood, and there was no one to warn her of her danger and tell her to put no 
faith in the honour of such a man. Besides, it would now have been too late. 
She had never after the first few weeks believed him perfect, and she could not with- 
draw her confidence when once it. was given, Child as she was, she would rather 
have faced trial, poverty, and, I verily believe, even death itself, than have 
mistrusted him, or been the one to turn away. “ 

As they neared the house a footman met them with a message to the effect 
that Katherine was to speak with her mother upstairs, and Lily turned to the 
drawing-room. ‘Is there any one there?” she asked. Having for answer that 


Captain Montague had just arrived, and Katie laughed as she ran away. “Tis . 


better as it is, There are wb company, you know.’ 
“Don’t belong,” returned Lily, and very softly opened the door. : 
He was sitting in an arm-chair near the window, looking oyt into the sunshine, 
and had heard the girlish voices drawing nigh, with an eager listening look on his. 
dark and handsome features. It was his expression only which did not please ; 
proud and.reckless, and with a strange restless gleam in the dark-brown eyes. 


Yet it was stranger still how they softened-into beauty, as slender fingers rested — 


in his, and a shy happy voice gave the usual greeting; and then they were seated 


opposite to one another ; heasking the reason of her absence from a dance which 


had been given three nights before. 

“Mamma was tired and would not go,” said Lily. ‘Iwas so sorry. Wa 
it a pleasant ball?” 

“Others said so. I could not enjoy it,” he answered with an emphasis which 
made her raise her eyes for an instant to his face; then drop them quickly, 
suddenly. “I was expecting you all evening,” he went on, watching her intently 
as he spoke. “I would not give up hope while the slightest chance remained. 
I tried to think you had a dinner-party, and would come in later, and my card 
remained a blank. It was cruel to disappoint me so.” : 

_ She gave a furtive look again. Now, loving him as she did, was she to help the 
wild joyful hope from springing? now quiet the throbbing of her eager pulses ? 
But her outward calmness did not alter, and she answered with a smile, ‘‘ It was 
my misfortune, not my fault ; happily the loss was mine alone.” 


eannot think so,” he said gravely. Just at this moment Katie and her 


mother entered, and the tete-i-tete was over. 
Half-an-hour later they were all on the croquet ground, a curious raised terrace 
entered by a flight of high steep steps, and with a grassy bank to keep the bulls 
from rolling into the flower-beds below. Beautiful chestnut trees sheltered two 
sides, and under them at the further end, rustic chairs and tables were set out in 
preparation for tea, and strawberries and cherries heaped up in profusion. The 
yn was ample for two sets of hoops, and the players, thirteen in number, 
ustered eagerly round one of the starting posts, to begin the difficult and animated 
discussion as to how they should divide. It was a pretty scene, all life and youth- 
fulness and gaiety ; but beneath the bright exterior hearts were beating high, and 
eager thoughts were busy with the unknown future. 


“Lily and Katie must be generals,” some one said, “ they play too well to be : 
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together,” and Montague, taking his cue from this, carelessly remarked that he - 


should require to be shown every stroke, standing close enough to the elder sister 
to demonstrate his wish of playing on her side. ; - 

“But what has become of Mr. Martin? Has not he appeared ?” inquired 
Mrs. Darrell, who had come with a few other ladies to look on. 

_. “ He will be here presently,” said the Captain: “pray do not wait forhim. I 
must make his apologies : he told me he had business this aftérnoon, but hoped 
not to be very late.” 

“ Military duty ?” asked Lily with7a mischievous glance and Walter promptly 
replied, ‘* Oh dear, no, his turn will be to-morrow: we soldiers are an idle set— 
to those who only see us when bent on pleasure. How are we to divide?” 

“IT don’t know,” she answered, looking down. | 

Katie came as usual to the rescue. 

“T have settled it, Lily,” she said, “we are having two games of four at 
the further end, and Minnie, Mr. Ward, and Ella, will play Captain 
Montague and you—if you do not mind taking two balls till Mr. Martin 
comes.” 

This was very good of Katie, for Martin was rather a friend of her own, and 
she would like to have reserved a place for him with her ; but there was no other 
way of securing Lily’s interests, and cheerfully the sacrifice was made. Nothing 
more was said, and the game began. I am not going to describe it: it was much 
the same as any other to all but those two whose deeper feelings were concerned, 
and for them the summer hours sped too rapidly away. 

Lilian was very happy, no one could look at her without seeing it, but her com- 
panion’s face was not so easy to read, as he hovered about her, listening with 
deference to her lightest word, and watching the fitful colour come and go upon 
her cheek. Once when they were together he began to praise the beauty of the 
view, and Lily’s eyes followed his gaze. 

“* Yes, it is pretty,” she said, speaking her thoughts in fearless confidence, now 
that the first shyness of meeting had worn away ; “but I do not care for it now. 


. Wait till the sun is setting, and that mellow transparent light makes it all look 


green and gold, and the shadows are so long and the distance is so bright. It 
makes me sad, somehow,” she added with curious pathos, “it is like some 
lives, bright—oh ! don’t you understand ?—but as if the brightness were going 
and they could feel it slipping away.” 

“Tt must be beautiful’? he said mechanically, “but tell me,” his voice had 
—_ to earnestness, “do you love it so well that nothing could induce you to 
eave it?’ 

She was still very young. ‘‘I might, were I a cat; such local attachments 
are quite in their line” she answered gaily, with childish instinct turning away 
from emotion so strong that it hurt her ; but when she had played her stroke he" 


"was again by her side. 


‘Miss Darrell, when shall I find you serious ?” 

“‘ Whenever you approach me so.” 

She had overrated her strength: underneath the light playful tone in which 
she had tried to speak, ran a current of graver, deeper meaning, which sent a 
pang of reproach through even the careless Montague. Even then had he drawn 


back, much pain had been spared her, but he felt only a desire to set her mind | 


at rest. Not just then though: he turned away, angry, mortified, because fo 
one instant she hesitated to place her faith -in one so little worthy. 

Six o’¢lock : all the games but Lily’s were over, and Katie and her companions. 
came up to see the exciting finish of this well-contested match. It had been a 
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hard struggle all along, for the three adversaries played fairly well, and Lilian 
though at times a brilliant performer, was on this occasion far too pre-occupied to 
arrange the generalship with her usual skill. Indeed, one of her balls was so 
much behind, that they must have been inevitably beaten had not Mr. Martin 
sauntere | up at the close, as leisurely as if in perfect time, and by a few masterly 
strokes restored the balance of power. Ten more minutes and the game was 
theirs, then Mrs. Darrell summoned them all to tea. Hasty cups snatched in 
the intervals of croquet went for nothing, and this was a much more serious 
affair demancing chairs and close application to fruit and cream. Lily was tea 


maker, and as Montague found occupation in handing the cups as she filled them, — 


they alone were standing when all the rest were helped. “ There is no chair left, 
I will turn out Martin,” he was beginning, but Lily stopped him. 

*T like the grass,” and she sat down in the shade of a grand old chesnut, 
while he brought the dish of cherries and flung himself beside her on the smooth 
green turf, where they could join as they pleased in conversation with the others, 
or talk apart at will. At first they chattered only in a lively merry strain ; but 
the young officer could not torget the pleading wistful look those beautifnl eyes 
had unconsciously worn, and he had something more tender to say. The love 
was there, in his own bosom—he had only to express it ; the love was there, in. 
the child’s young heart—he had only to call it forth. Opportunity was not 
wanting, it comes easily to those who seek it, and Montague was not a man to 
let it slip. For this one hour he would have his way, let the consequences be 
what they might. Her left hand—the nearest to him—was resting idly on the 
grass, and on the third finger he noticed and remarked upon a peculiar ring of 
massive gold which she always wore. ‘ May I lvok at it?” he said. 

She took it off and gave it him, showing in quaint old Enylish characters the 
motto ‘ quis separabit ;’ engraved in the inside. It belonged to my uncle; he 
was in the 4th Dragoon Guards. She said, in explanation “he is dead now, but 
I loved him dearly and he was very fond of me.” 

“I do not wonder. It is very curious.” Then as she seemed to want it back, 
he went on softly ‘‘ will you not let me put it on for you?” ; 

She did not speak ; gravely, silently she put her hand in his, and raised her eyes 
to meet his brown, flashing ones subdued into depths of inexpressible tenderness 
and love; no longer mere affection and liking fc> a young and delicate child, but 
_ love, passionate, overmastering, for the one woman he could wish to call his 


wife. Ah! had they been alone at that moment all prudence and self interest © 


had been cast to the winds, his arm had been round her, his tender voice sounding 
in her ear that life henceforth could be life to him only if she would share it, and 
in her face had he read the answer before her lips could speak; but there were 
curious eyes around them and holding the little hand reverently and gently in 
his own, he could only say in low impassioned tones in which defiance mingled : 
strangely wih the love Lilian, Quis separabit ?—who shall separate us? 
She returned the look, trembling all over, and the culour mantled quickly on her 
cheek ; but the thrill which shook her frame had its echo in her lover’s breast, 
and in spite of debt and danger in that hour he meant to win her. Let us draw 
the curtain gently over this sunny day—it was the happiest of Lily’s life. | 
“You have forgotten to take off your ring,” Katie said to her, as she stood 
washing her hands that night ; but Lily answered carelessly, “‘ It will not hurt it,” 
and left it where it was. Katie could not know it was not to be removed from 
the finger where his hand had placed it until another—the pledge of betrothal— 
was in its stead ; nor did she see her sister in her own little room lying awake 
in the moonlight, clasping the rivg which his touch had hallowed, and sofily 
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saying—“T will never doubt him again. He may talk as he likes with other 


irls, but it cannot pain me now. I can say as he said, ‘ Quis separabit?’ and 
will trust him for ever.” 


CHAPTER II. 


MONTH later and Montague’s affairs had reached their crisis. One or 
two unlucky speculations on the turf, the death of a rich relation who left 
him a trifling legacy instead of the bulk of his fortune, a few most pressing credi- 
tors, decided him, and the next time he rode with Clara Stretton he had resolved 
to put to the touch his fate. The evening before he was curiously enough dining 
at Hillingford Hall drinking the cup of bitterness to the dregs, as he watched 
the girl he loved and thought of all that might have been; it was hardest of all 
that by his own act he must part them. Once more they were sitting side by 
side ; fate had separated them at dinner, and both had been looking forward to 
the afterpart, their mutual tact securing a quiet corner where, under cover of the 
music, the most delicate disclosures might be made, the poor child, looking very 
sweet and fair in a dress of blue and white, and feeling as if nothing could 
hurt her now. See had been far from happy before; strange rumours of her 
captain’s attentions to Miss Stretton and anticipations of a speedy engagement 
had been poured into her ear and made her restless and ill at ease, but once in 
the charm of his presence they were forgotten, fading from her memory like a 
dream. She would have been light hearted and joyous as ever this evening as 
far as they were concerned, but Walter’s face was grave, his manner strangely 
tender, and the reflection of his mood made her quiet and thoughtful, though she 
did not know the cause. No presentiment was laying its heavy shadow on her, 
for, to her, happiness was his presence, and his absence, sorrow. How was she 
to tell that the very hand whose touch thrilled through her was also to strike the 
blow to wound her, and the lips which spake such gentle words in a few 
short heurs pronounce her doom. 

Let us be just to him. Wasit nothing to sit there beside her, feeling that 
for the last time those frank, beautiful eyes were upturned in perfect confidence, 
for the last time that sweet childlike strain of innocence and mirth was flowing 
softly on, and that before they met again a cruel barrier of reserve and sorrow 
would be raised between them which nothing, even agonies of penitence and 
grief, could ever dissipate ?—and yet he was, he was thinking, more of Lily’s pain 
than of his own. He had brought. it upon himself, but she—oh! why was she 
to.suffer? Because—but this he did not answer—he had preferred his own 
selfish amusement to her happiness, his gratification to her peace of mind, and 
in his desire to be loved and cared for wherever he went (the special weakness of 
certain minds) he did not think sufficiently of the wrong he was committing, nor 
ofthe many voices which might be raised in condemnation. It had been the same 
throughout his life, but in this case he was the sufferer, too. 

No wonder, then, that instead of entertaining her, as usual, with light, satirical 
talk, he glided into a more pathetic strain, speaking of the changes which death 
and other causes wrought so quickly in his regiment, and the pain of returning to 
a place where all had once been bright to find their friends dispersed, married 


dead, or occupied by other interests, and totally forgetting the companions of — 


— 
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; their youth. In two months, at furthest, Carlington must be left for unknown 
| quarters, and this gave peculiar point to his words, while Lily listened, resolving 

in her heart that, come what might, she would be true, and if her father would 
not let them marry they still would cherish each other’s image and look to the 
future for brighter days. But she could not let him go on speaking thus, it was 
making her so sad, and, as a climax, Katie, who was now at the piano, changed 
from the soft accompaniment of the ‘‘ Liednohne Worte,” which had chimed in so ae 
sweetly, to “‘ Weber’s Last Waltz,” which Lily never heard unmoved. 

“Oh, Katie,” she said uneasily, “‘ why is she playing that? She knows I cannot 
bear it: it always makes me sad!” 

I do not wonder. Iam never merry when I hear sweet music; to me it is 
infinitely mournful. Remember Weber wrote it when his anguish was at its 
keenest, and the iron crushing into his very soul. Often in India, lying ill and 
wounded, I have heard it played by our band till the tears have come into my 
eyes. It sounds like the knell of one’s dearest hopes.” 

“‘T wonder why she did not love him ?” said Lily ; love seemed so necessary 
to her just then that she was full of sympathy for the past sufferings of the poor 
Mysician who had loved in vain. 

«« Perhaps he was poor,” said Walter shortly. “ 

«Oh, no! it could not be that: if she had really loved him she would not iq 
have minded. There are worse evils than poverty in the world,” added Lily, 
not unconscious of the triteness of the remark. 

«‘ Are there? Idid not know,” he answered.bitterly. ‘I beg your pardon ; j 
T had forgotten it was to you I was speaking; but usually they who speak , 
lightly of poverty are they who have never felt its evils. You, guarded and 
sheltered as youare, what should you know of the bitter temptations it offers, the ‘ 
cruel wrong and suffering to which it leads ?” i 

“ She looked up, embarrassed, almost frightened by his vehemence, but the 
words on her lips died away unspoken as she saw the two great tears standing in 
his dark and liquid eyes, and the manly face was working with emotion. Silence 
' followed, and the minutes seemed like hours till the music ceased. 

“Are you going to the ball on Wednesday?” at length he said, necessi 
obliging him to speak ; and as this was Monday, Lily’s heart bounded to thin! 
how soon she should see him again. Fate was very capricious ; sometimes keep- 
ing them apart for a week, at others allowing them to meet almost daily. 

‘Oh, yes, and Katie too. Mr. Hilyard is her godfather, and he would not 
give it without her. Papa said she might go at once, but Mamma——, only Katie 

ean do anything with Mamma. Shall you be there?” ~ | 

“Qh! I suppose so; yes.” 

_ And.then he got up and walked away withouta-word. It was very odd; and 
Lilian also rose and went to the table and talked about flowers, conscious all the 
time that his look was upon her, and wondering why he had not asked her to 
reserve a dance: she was glad that the guests were beginning to disperse. He 
and a brother-officer were the last to go, and while the latter was bidding good- e 
night to his hostess and Katie, Walter drew Lily a little apart, took her 
hand, and with a world of tenderness, and sorrow in his voice, uttered his last i 
farewell :—‘‘ Dear, good-bye.” ts 

“Good-bye,” re-echoed Lily, mechanically repeating his words: it struck her " 
afterwards as strange that she had not said “ good-uight,” but at the time only as 
that first little word arrested her attention. Never before had he spoken it, and . my 
something in its tone perplexed her: it was grave and thrilling; but it was so 
very sad. ne long last look, and he left her for ever. ites 
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The next day he rode with Clara; and finding himself, through thejkind inter- 
vention of Agnes, alone with her in a wood, without any circumlocution went 
straight tothe point. It was not a romantic declaration, the word ‘‘love” was | 
scarce mentioned between them, but he told in his winning manner how he had 
liked and esteemed her from the first, and asked her in plain straight-forward 
language to be his wife. And as Agnes had predicted she did not waver now : 
she looked up at the dark handsome face above her, and was beginning her 
acceptance with genuine emotion when he gently stopped her. 

“« No, do not answer me yet: it is a serious matter for us both, and I want 
you to consider a little whether you will not repent a decision which binds you to 
a penniless man. You have been accustomed all your life to wealth and luxury ; 
can I ask you to forgo them—for me?” 

Still she did not hesitate, “I have enough for both,” she answered more 
simply than he thought was possible, ‘‘ Iam glad to have it to give you. I am 
sure we shall be happy together.” ‘ 

Montague winced at the thought. ‘I wish J were,” he muttered, pulling 
viciously at his moustache, but aloud he went on with his most captivating and 
deferential air. ‘‘ You must think it over and let me know to-night. I dare not 
take advantage of your youth and inexperience (no that’s coming it too strong, I 
see) or rather of your generosity and noble confidence without giving you time 
to weigh well what you undertake. My fate is in your hands; I trust to you 
to spare me unnecessary pain.” 

‘Your trust is not misplaced, nor mine either, I think. Have you anything 
more to say to me before I make my decision. 

Yes, he had. Deliberateiy, calmly, in as unloverlike as possible a mood, he 
laid before her a statement of his prospects, concealing from her nothing but that 
very important item, his debts; and after they had ridden on silently for about 
a mile, she again give him his final answer: the die was cast, and Walter 
Montague and Clara Stretton were engaged. Very quiet was their homeward 
ride, neither feeling much inclined to talk, but if to her it was the silence of 
happiness, to him at least it was the silence of despair. Yet as they turned in 
at the Parsonage gate his conscience smote him that even to Clara he was not 
acting rightly, and as he. helped her to dismount, an odd regretful impulse | 
prompted him to say, “Clara, it shall not be my fault if we are not happy.” 

She returned the pressure of his hand. “ ‘4 do not fear,” she said. “ You 
are coming to us to-night, as usual.” 

“ To-night of all nights, if you will have me. But will you forgive me if I am 
a little late? Business must be attended to as well as pleasure.” 3 

“Then we will not dine till eight;” Clara little guessing how he longed for 
the respite, felt herself sufficiently a heroine to alter the household arrangements 
with impunity, and now Aggie coming up with her young Lieutenant Carter, 
Captain Montague, whispered, ‘‘ Au revoir,” and rode away. 

Not straight back to barracks, though. He turned into a way which led them 
eventually through solitary lanes and dull bye-roads, where he cvuld drop the 
reins leisurely on his horse’s neck, and think out the burning conviction which, 


. during his conversation with Clara, had been pressing like iron. intu his soul— 


¢hat he must never see Lilian again. He could not bear it. Cruelly, heartlessly 

“he had acted, he was but human, and the sight of her grief would drive him 
mad.. How could he meet her at the ball, ask her to dance with him as usual, 
and talk to her the common platitudes he used to other girls, wien every 
word woul] geem fraught with meaning, and the clasp of his arm around her 
would thrilt through them both? How could he draw her aside and tell her 
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that she must think of him no more, for the demon of money had possessed him, 
and sooner than wait, he had sold his very soul?’ He must never see Lilian 
again. He had not thought of this before. It had seemed pain enongh to have 
to meet her with a cloud between them, to hear her merry laugh ring out for 
other men, and to see her turn away proudly, haughtily from him who had 
trampled down her: dearest hopes; but now he knew that this could never: be. 
He dare not meet her; he could not, withoutsthrowing himself before her, and 
breaking the engagement he had made one hour ago. Lilian, how will you 
bear it? ‘Who will tell you? he wondered ; “but it is worse for me than for 
you. You will get over it, whileI— Oh! my little darling, I never knew 
how I loved you till now. Honour, prudence forebade it. He must never see 
Lilian again. Great was the anguish of the thought that that vision of her 
yesternight must be the last. He should never again see the grave, beautiful 
smile with which she had greeted him, or the fitful colour come and go upon her 
cheek, never more feel strengthened and ennobled by the knowledge that this 
trusting and innocent child had given her heart into his keeping, and he must not 
prove unworthy of the charge. The old life was over now, tlie new life begun. 
He must never see Lilian again. 

And then his mind reverted to the first,time that he had ever seen her, now 
just eighteen months ago, when he, a stranger then in Carlington, had met her at a 
dance. A mist swam before his eyes and the whole scene came before him as 
in a vision. A brilliantly lighted drawing-room into which the sound of music 
is floating from the hall outside; groups of merry maidens collected together 
waiting for their partners to claim them for the dance ; blushing laughing faces 
growing soft and grave at some word of tenderness from a dear one;,bright 
spring blossoms everywhere around—such was the background of the picture of 
which the central figure was that tall thoughtful looking girl, whose sweet 
spirited look and eager wistful eyes had even then attracted him so strangely. 

e was introduced and they were friends at once. Since then how merrily, 
how swiftly, the summer days had flown. ‘True, Lilian was not out, but he met 
her often at flower shows, cricket matches, croquet games, and sixteen was such 
a pleasant age: half child, half woman as she was, he could treat her as he 
pleased, making love to her or not as it suited him, and exeusing himself on the 
plea that she was still a child, and it could not matter what was said to her. 
Instinct told him she was woman enough not rashly to repeat his 
words. 

Clara Stretton was an.older acquaintance: he had met her at intervals 
for the last ten years, and more than once had thought of making her his wife. 
His relations wished it, her fortune would be convenient, and—he thought he 
might as well. But there was no immediate hurry; he liked better for the 
present his gay bachelor life and numerous flirtations, and it never struck him 
that in one of these encounters he himself might be the loser, and suffer the wound 


he so often had inflicted upon others. He was utterly surprised and dumbfounded 


when as time passed on, and winter changed to spring, he found that his heart 
was no longer his own: littie Lily Darrell had won it and she’scarcely even 
guessed her conquest. .Then was the time when folly changed to wrong. To 
have withdrawn at once gently and firmly from the charm of her society, not 
hastily or suddenly, but with calm persistent strength to have lessened her 
dependenee upon him would have heen the act of an honourable man, and though 
full of present pain, would have spared them much in the future. But no, he 
did not do this ; he only redoubled his attentions in her presence, and went away 
to secure his hold upon the heiress whom his pressing embarrassments warned 


; 
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him he must not lose. Society in Carlington moved in such different orbits that 
he had little difficulty in keeping his rival loves apart. They did not know that 
they had ever met. : 

Clara of course was not going to the ball: her engagement would then be 
announced, and she did not wish to be overwhelmed with congratulations ; so 
that it came to pass that Captain Montague was sitting peacefully with his 
betrothed in the Parsonage drawing-room at the very moment when Lilian and 
Katherine Darrell were entgring the public rooms, where Mr. Hilyard’s ball 
was given. 

The sisters were dressed alike as usual except for the scarlet flowers in Lily’s 
hair, but the expression of their faces was widely different, and it was hard to 
believe them so nearly of an age. Katie was looking very pretty in her pure 
spotless white, only, as her mother fondly thought, too young and childlike for the 
busy restless scene, and with smiles of proud affection, she encouraged the bashful 
girl who, shy, subdued, and happy, kept close to the maternal wing, hardly daring 
to raise her eyes, while Lily, on her father’s arm, looked round in vain for the 
one familiar face she cared to see. She had been very indifferent about this ball, 
finding it hard to enter into Katie’s eager anticipations of delight; and then 
blaming herself for her want of sympathy; but the truth was Capt. Montague 
had depressed her, and though longing to see him with a restless longing, she was 
vaguely nervous as to the result. But this was not a time for speculation: . 
advancing through the anti-room they were seen, recognized, and cards and 
pencils went busily to work. Katie’s first quadrille was bespoken by Mr. Hil- 
yard, and she went off happily with the kind old man, glad of the fact that Mr. 
Martin’s initials were scattered up and down her card and that the coming waltz 
would be with him; Lily anda young civilian were opposite, and Katie was 
beginning to enjoy her ball. Then came the waltz, and Martin who was ‘rather 
full of it began to pour upon his astonished and horrorstruck listener all the details 
of Capt. Montague’s engagement with which he was very much delighted, and 
ended by asking if she and her sister had been confidants. 

: No, indeed “said Katie Natly, whose thoughts had fiown to Lily: had she 
i already heard it? But no! She was talking unconcernedly with her partner and 
i betraying herself only by the furtive glances she cast towards the docr. Would 
f he never come? had he forgotten to tell her he should be late? I thank heaved 
* I am in time thought little Katie, she has danced only with civilians as yet. I 
t must tell her at once though ; but how can I get her alone ? And while she con- 
; trolled herself with an effort and tried to attend to what the ensign was saying 
| her mind was busy cogitating how best to fulfil her painful task, on the sorrow 
of which she dared not dwell. Brave heroic little Katie, she ne -er shrank fr3m 
taking the burden on herself. 
Accordingly, when the dance was over, Lilian was accosted by her sister’s 
_ voice. ** Lily, I have torn my dress: will you come and help me to fasten 
it up?” 
: ‘*T will escort you to the door,” said Martin, “‘ but I am afraid the maids will 
have gone off to supper. Shall I call them back ?” : 
“‘ No, thank you: I daresay Ican manage,” said Lily. ‘‘Oh yes, it is not a 
very serious aftair. i don’t think it will take me long.” 
«And I shall wait for you outside. The next is my galop with you, Miss 
- Darrell, and if I wait here you cannot give me the slip.” 
** T don’t know that I meant to try,” said Lily as she closed the door. ‘“‘ Now 
Katie, let me see where it is ?”’ 


Poor Katie! This was the dreaded moment, but though she felt her nerve 
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deserting her, she went bravely on. “Oh, never mind, I can do it myself. Only 
. Lily, there is something—I thought I had better tell you myself; Captain 
Montague and Miss Stretton are engaged.” 

With true delicacy of feeling she never looked at her sister, or she might have 
seen her face grow white and rigid, and the hand outstretched to the table for 
support; and’ when at length she answered, her voice was low and hollow, 
and seemed to come from far away. ‘Engaged! Why didn’t he tell 
me,” we were such friends you know; and she gave a weary 
plaintive smile which went to Katherine’s very heart. Her first impulse 
was to go to her and put her arms about her and beg her to be com- 
forted, but something in her manner checked her. The arrow had gone deep, 
and it was not a surface wound to bleed freely and to heal: she durst not meddle 
with grief like this ; and quietly placing a chair, into which poor Lily sunk, she 
drew aside a little and tried to mend her dress: the death-like silence of those. 
moments she never forgot, as Lily sat there stunned, immovable with that des- 
pairing look upon her fair young face. She had not fainted: when Katie, unable 
to bear it, came up inquiring, ‘“‘ You are not faint? not ill?” Lily rose and 
answered :— 

** Faint! oh, no, why should 1?” Onlylet us go: it is so cold, and though 
the night was sultry, she shivered as she spoke. Then, without another word, 
they passed out together. 

** Well, was the mending a success ?”. was Martin’s greeting, “I began to 
fancy you had escaped me through some other door.” ; 

Lily wished she had; it was terrible to have to laugh and talk when to be 
alone was her own desire, and Martin, noticing her weary looks, insisted on 
reviving her with wine.- ‘“‘ How are you now ?” he asked, setting down the glass. 
‘* Like a giant refreshed,” in proof of which, and fearing further comments, she 
suggested that they should try and keep up throughout the dance, a feat they did 
not quite accomplish. This vained her the time she wanted, but the child, what- 
ever were her faults, was not deficient in self-control, and when the galop ended, 
it was she, not Martin, who began to. speak of Montague, and questioned him 
with soft and languid interest until she had heard everything that he could tell. 


“I dare say I shall see him soon, or I would ask you to congratulate him for — 


me,” she said.” As it is 1 would rather wait. 

** No doubt you will see him, but have you heard? there is a rumour to-day 
we shall be ordered away in a month at furthest, perhaps in a fortnight or three 
weeks.” 

She did not look so sorry as he expected, knowing her friendship with them 
all. It was nothing to her now; beneath the influence of that deadening blow 
no lesser evil could be felt, and through the first part of the evening she moved 
in a sort of trance with a curious sensation of having lost identity with the Lily 
Darrell of former days. Then all at once there came a change, and careless 
words spoken behind her brought her back to~herself with a sharp and sudden 
pang. They were these—I thought he admired the elder Miss Darrell?” 
**So he did, -but—here’s metal more attractive,” and the speakers, two young 


officers in. Montague’s regiment, passed on with a little mockinglaugh. Lily | 
started, she was dancing the Lancers and the; were waiting for her to begin, she — 


moved forward, all her languor gone and a brilliant colonr burning on her cheek, 
and to those who did not look beyond the surface she had never been in brighter 
or in more bewitching mood. It should be in no man’s power to say that that night 
she looked dispirited and ill. Katie watched her in amazement ; she had expected 
to see her Lily bruized and faded, and here she was with haughty head uplifted 
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as proud and as stately as if that storm of grief had not swept by. Driving 
home, too, when to spare her, the little sister would have leaned back in a corner 
and feigned sleep lest her talking should disturb such bitter sorrow. Lily, on 


- the contrary, was the gayest of the gay, discussing partners, repeating stories, and 


keeping both her parents wakeful and amused. No wonder that the puzzled, 
the faithful little heart which was longing to comfort a wound too painful for 
even that gentlest touch, and that she dared not pause an instant in her gay 
naration till in silence and in solitude she could meet her sorrow face to face. 

“Good night, children,” Mrs. Darrell said when they reached the hall, 
“ Katie, you look tired. Make haste to bed, and remember you are not such 
an old stager as Lily is.” 

The girls went upstairs together ; to a large, pleasant looking room, where 
their maid was waiting to undress them, with: cups of tea to refresh them after 
their drive. Books, work, and girlish possessions belonging to both were scattered 
about, dressing-tables, chest of drawers, everything in short for two, except that 
there was only one bed to he seen -in a corner, and that a rather small one. It 
was Katie’s. Lilian had a fancy about it, and though they always used the same 
room for dressing, there was a tiny one adjoining which held a writing-table, chairs, 
andhanging bookcase, and the little iron bedstead where Lily lay awakeso often look- 
ing through the windows at the waving trees and thinking out those strange 
fantastic thoughts which flow so swiftly through a youthful brain :— 


**O Life, O beyond, art thou fair, art thou sweet ?” 


The maid put by their things and went away, and Lily’s chatter ceased ; she 
completed her preparations silently and then put up her face to Katherine to say 
good night. Katie could not help it; all her love and pity went forth in that 
long, passionate kiss, more eloquent than words, but Lily shrank away. 

** Don’t, Katie, don’t unnerve me,” she said, and so passed on. 

At last she was alone ; and her frame shaking with convulsive sobs she knelt 
down by her bedside, not praying exactly, but finding in the accustomed attitude 
something of rest and soothing, which hushed the violence of her grief, and 
though she had not the relief of tears, the fixed expression of the face relented, 
and the broken words came forth that he above all things might be happy. Even - 
in her anguish she loved him best. Then she crept into bed, where weariness 
and sorrow overcame her, and the merciful angel, sleep, spread his arms about 
her and lulled the tired child to rest. 

She slept two hours; the clock striking six awoke her, and early as it was, 
she rose to try if the morning air would take away the dull, oppressive sense of . 
misery which made her feel she could not breathe. Stealing softly to her sister’s 
room she looked tenderly at the little head lying on the pillow, and the sleeper 
turned and murmured “ Lily”—the dearest name on earth to her—and Lily 
wondered sadly why the love which was denied her should seem so far more 
precious than that so freely given. The garden door was fastened,-but she un- | 
locked it, and went out into the sunshine, past the brilliant flower beds to the 


\ verdant croquet lawn, where unobserved, unthought of, she could break into a 


‘pession of those painful tearless sobs. 

‘was a lovely morning, soft cloudlets were chasing each other along the 
sunny Sky, and the air was fresh and balmy, with a delicious summer breeze, 
while o'er ‘the distant prospect hung a gentle mist betokening that great would 
be the heat an@ burden of the day. Down in the valley the golden corn was 
waving, the cattle grazing off in the daisied meadows or gathered in little grouys 
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beneath the trees, ready to answer to the cowherd’s cheery call; the birds were 
singing on the branches, and all was calm, bright and peaceful, all in perfect 
harmony, but for the one discordant litile figure who sat crouching on the ground, 
an arm resting on the garden seat beside her, and her head sometimes laid there- 


on, sometimes uplifted, while her lips gave forth that sad, pathetic cry, “ Oh, God, » 


make him happy, and comfort me.” Once she had believed that their happiness 
was bound up together, but since that was not to be, oh! let. him have the 
brightness and give her the spirit of endurance; let him dwell in the sunshine, 
and she would try and rest contented in the shade. Then she looked across in 
‘the direction of the barracks and thought of him, sleeping peacefully, perhaps 
a mile or two away, without one care for the sorrow she was suffering and with 
another form than hers enshrined within his breast. He had never loved her— 
that was the pang—and she remembered her golden ring with a wild desire to 
cast it from her and never think of him again. Quis separabit? What bitter 
‘mockery when he never loved. But she could not do it; as she gazed at the 
ring her expression softened, her eyes kindled into beauty and a strange and 
smile hovered round her mouth. ‘‘ Oh! my darling,” she said, and with an un- 
controlable impulse stooped down and kissed it, and then locking her hands 
together fought hard against the anguish of that dreadful hour. It was love and 
pride contending, and who can say which won ? ‘ 

She was very pale when she went up to Katie, who was dressing. 

** Katie, I have come to ask you never to speak to me again of what—of what 
—you told me last night. Don’t you see, there are only two solutions of his 
conduct. One, that he wilfully deceived me, and led me on to love him for the 
sake of his own amusement and the mere pleasure of adding another to his list of 
conquests. That I decline to believe, and there remains but the other. He 
treated me gently, tenderly, as it is his nature to treat anything delicate or weak, 
and I was mad and foolish enough to think he loved me, and, without measuring 
the unlikelihood, to give him all I had. Well! at any rate, my folly has been 
punished now.” 

** Dear Lily,” said Katie, fondly; and this time Lily did not reject the sym- 
pathy. They talked a little longer, and then the elder, who had worn through- 
out a look «f proud defiance, which irrisistibly reminded her sister of the Captain, 
said she must not interrupt the dressing any further, and went away quoting half 
aloud, in a tone of bitter satire— 


‘That I should love a bright particular star, 
And think to wed it, he is so above me.” 


“Poor child! now that the first bloom is off the peach, the golden haze from 
off the sea, life was appearing less as a happy dream than as a stern reality. Look 
out into’ it as best she might, she could see nothing but a dreamy, arid path 
stretching across the desert of future years. 
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SORRENTO PAPERS. 
THE VILLA NARDI. 


\HE Villa Nardi hangs over the sea. It is built on a rock, and I know not 

what Roman and Greek foundations, and the remains of yet earlier peo- 

ples, traders, and traffickers, whose galleys used to rock there at the base of the 

cliff, where the gentle waves beat even in this winter-time with a summer swing 
and sound of peace. 

It was at the close of a day in January that I first knew the Villa Nardi; a 
warm, lovely day, at the hour when the sun was just going behind the Capo di 
Sorrento, in order to disrobe a little, I fancy, before plunging into the Mediter- 
ranean off the end of Capri, as is his wont about this time of year. When we 
turned out of the little piazza, our driver was obliged so take off one of our team 
of three horses driven abreast, so that we could pass through the narrow and 
crooked streets, or rather lanes of blank walls. With cracking whip, rattling 
wheels, and shouting to clear the way, we drove into the Strada di San Fran- 
cisca, and toan arched gateway. This led down astraight path, between olives 
and orange and lemon trees, gleaming with shining leaves, and fruit of gold, 
with hedges of rose-trees in full bloom, to another leafy arch; through which I 
saw tropical trees, and a terrace with a low wall and battered busts guarding it, 
and, beyond, the blue sea, a white sail or two’slanting across the opening, and 
the whiteness of Naples some twenty miles away on the shore. 

The noble family of the Villa did not descend into the garden to welcome us, 
as we should have liked, in fact, they have been absent now for a long time, so 
long that even their ghosts, if they ever pace the terrace-walk towards the con- 
vent, would appear strange to one who should meet them; and y@t our hostess, 
the Tramontano, did what the ancient occupants scarcely could have done, gave 
us the choice of rooms in the entire house. The stranger who finds himself in 
this secluded paradise, at this season, is always at a loss whether to take a room 
on the sea, with all its changeable loveliness, but no sun, or one overlooking the 
garden, where the sun all day pours itself into the orange boughs, and where the 


~ birds are just beginning to get up a spring twitteration. My friends, whose ca- 


pacity for taking in the luxurious repose of this region is something extraordi- 
nary, has tried, I believe, nearly every room in the house, and has at length gone 
up toa solitary room on the top, where, like a bird on a tree, he looks all ways, 
and, so to say, swings in the entrancing air. But, wherever~ you are, you will - 
w into content with your situation. ; 
At the Villa Nardi, we have no sound of wheels, no noise of work or traffic, 
no suggestion of conflict. I am under the impression that every, thing that was 
to have been done has been done. ‘I am, it is true, alittle afraid thatthe Sar- 
acens will come here again, and carry off more of the nut-brown girls,..who, Jean. 
over the walls, and look down on us from under the boughs. ..1 at. not quite. 


i 
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- thud, until there is a yellow mass of them. Shouting, scolding. singing, and 
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sure that. a French Admiral of the Republic will not some morning anchor his 


three-decker in front, and open fire on us; but nothing else can happen. Naples 


is a thousand miles away. The boom ofthe saluting guns of Castel Nuovo is to~ 
us scarcely an echo of modern life. Rome does not exist. And, as for London 
and other great cities, they send their people and their newspapers here, but no 
pulse of unrest from them disturbs our tranquility. Hemmed in on the land 
side by high walls. groves, and gardens, perched upon a rock two hundred feet 
above the water, how much more secure from invasion is this than any fabled 
= of the southern sea or any remote stream where the boats of the lotus eaters 
oat 
There is a little terrace and flower-plant, where we sometimes sit, and over the 
wall of which we like to lean, and look down the cliffto the sea. This terraceis 
the common ground of many exotics as well as native trees and shrubs. Here 
are the magnolia, the laurel, the Japanese medlar, the oleander, the pepper, the 
bay, the date-palm, a tree called the plumbago, another from the Cape of Guod 
Hope, the pomegranate, the elder in full leaf, the olive, salvia, heliotrope ; close : 
by is a banana-tree. 
I find a good deal of companionship in the rows of plaster busts that stand on 
the wall, in all attitudes of listnessness. and all stages of decay. I thought at 
first they were Penates of the premises ; but better acquaintance has convinced 
me that they never were gods, but the clayey representations of great men and 
nobledames. The stains of time are on them ; some have lost a nose or an ear, 
and one has parted with a still more important member, his head,—an acci- 
dent that might profitably have befallen his neighbour, whose curly locks and oe 
villanously low forehead proclaim him a Roman Emperor. Cut inthe face of the 
rock is a walled and winding way down to the water. I see below the archway 
where it issues from the underground recesses of our establishment, and there 
stands a bust, in serious expectation that some one will walk out and saunter 
down among the rocks; but no one ever does. Just at the right is a little beach, : 
with a few old houses, and a mimic stir of life, a little curve in the cliff, the mouth 4 
of the gorge, where the waves come in with a lazy swash. Some fishing-boats { 
ride there ; and the shallow water, as I look down this sunny morning, is thickly 
strewn with floating peels of oranges and lemons, as if some one was brewing a 
gigantic bowl of punch. And there is an uncommon stir of life ; for a schooner 
is shipping a cargo of oranges, and the entire population is in a clamour. Don- 
keys are coming down the winding way, with a heavy basket on either flank ; 
stout girls are stepping lightly down with loads on their heads; the drivers shout , 
the donkeys bray, the people jabber and order each other about; and the oran- 
ges, in a continual stream, are poured into the long, narrow vessel, rolling witha 


braying, all come up to me a little mellowed. The disorder i$ not so great as 
ol the opera stage of San Carlo in Naples; and the effect is mach more 


easing. 

This settlement, the Marina, under the cliff, used to extend along the shore; 
and @ good road can down there close by the water. The rock has split off, and 
covered it ; and perhaps the shore hassunk. They tell me that those who dig 
down in the edge of the shallow water find sunken walls, aud the remains ofold  . 
foundations of Roman workmanship. People who wander there pick up bits of 
marble, serpentine, and malachite,—remains of the palaces that long ago fell 
into the sea, and have not left even the names of their owners and builders,—the _ 
ancient loungers who idled away their days as everybody must in this seductive 
spot. Not far from here, they point out the veritable caves of the Sirens, who 
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have now shut up house, and gone away, like the rest of the nobility. Iff had 
been a mariner in their day, I should have made no effort to sail by and away from 
their soothing shore. 

I went, one day, through a long, slopingarch, near the sailors’ chapel of St. 
Antonino, past a pretty shrine of the Virgin, down the zig-zag path to this little 
Marina ; but itis better to be contént with looking at it from above, and imagi- 
niug how delightful it would be to push off in one of the little tubs of boats. 
Sometimes, at “night; I hear the fishermen coming home, singing in their lusty 
fashion ; and I think it isa good haven toarrive at. I never go “down to search 
for stones on the beach: I like to believe that there are great treasures there 
which I might find : and I know that thegreen and brown and spotty appearance 
of the water, is caused by the showing through of the pavements of courts, and 
_— ble floors of palaces, which might v vanish if I went nearer, such a place of illusion 
is this. 

The Villa Nardi stands in pleasant dna to Vesuvius, which is just across 
the bay, andis not so useless as it has been represented ; it is our weather-sign 
and prophet. When the white plume on his top floats island, that is one sort of 
weather; When it streams out to sea, that is another. But I can never tell which 
is which: for it seems impossible for Sorrento to do any thing but woo us with gen- 
tle weather. But the use of Vesuvius, after all,is to furnish us a background for 
the violet light at sundown, when the villages at its foot gleam like a silver fringe. 
I have become convinced of one thing ; it is always best when you build a house to 
have it front toward a volcano, if you can. There is just that lazy activity about a 
volcano ordinarily that satisfies your demand for something that is not exactly 
dead, and yet does not disturb you. 

Sometimes when I awake in the night,—though I don’t know why one ever 
wakes in the night, or the day-time either here,—I hear the bell of the convent, 
which is in our demesne,—a convent which is ‘snppressed, and where, I hear, when 
I pass in the morning, the humming of a school. At first, I tried to count the nour; 
but, when the bell went on to strike seventeen and even twenty-one 0’clock, the 


absurdity of the thing came over me, and I wondered whether it was some frequent | 


call to prayer for a feebie band of sisters remaining, some reminder of midnight 
penance and vigil, or whether it was not something more ghostly than that, and was 
not responded t to by shades of nuns, who were wont to look out from their narrow 
latticed windows upon those same gardens, a3 longago as wheu the beautiful 
Queen Joanna used to come down here to repent—as ifshe ever did repent—of her 
wanton ways in Naples. 

On one side of the garden is a suppressed monastery. The narrow front towards 
the sea lias a secluded little balcony, where I like to fancy the poor, orphaned 
souls used to steal out at night for a breath of fresh air, and perhaps to see, as I 
did, one dark evening, Naples with its lights likea conflagration on the horizon. 
Upon the tiles of the parapet are cheerful devices, the “crossbones tied with a 
cord, and the like. | How many heavy-hearted recluses have stood in that 
secluded nook, and been tempted by the sweet, lulling sound of the waves below ; 
how many have paced along this narrow terrace, and felt like prisoners who wore 
paths in the stone floor where they tread; and how many stupid louts have 
walked there, insensible to all the charm of it! 

If I pass into the Tramontano garden, it is not to escape the presence of 
history, or to get into the modern world, where taavellers are arriving, and 
where there is the bustle and the proverbial discontent of thdésé“who travel to 
enjoy themselves. In the pretty garden, which is a constant “surprise ofodd 
nooks and sunny hiding- places, with ruins, and most luxuriant ‘ivy, is* a Hittle 
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cottage where, I am told in confidence, the young king of Bavaria slept those 
nights not very long ago. I hope he slept well. But more important than the 
sleep of a king, is the birth of a poet, I take it; and within this enclosure, on the 
eleventh day of March, 1541, Torquato Tasso, most melancholy of men, first 
saw the light ; and here was born his noble sister Cornelia, the descendants of whose 
union with the cavalier Spasiano still live here, and in a manner keep the memory 
of the poet green with the present generation. Iam indebted to a gentleman 
who is of this lineage for many favours, and for precise information as to the 
position in the honse that stood here of the very room in which Tasso was born. 


' It is also minutely given in a memoir of Tasso and his family, by Bartolommeo 


Capasso, whose careful researches have disproved the slipeshod statements of the 
guide-books, that the poet was born in a house which is still standing, farther to 
the west, and that the room has fallen into the sea. The descendant of the sister. 
pointed out to me the spot on the terrace of the Tramontano where the roo.n 
itself was, when the house still stood ; and, of course, seeing is believing. The 


sun shone full upon it, as we stood there; and the air was full of the scent of . 


tropical fiuit and just-coming blossoms. One could not desire a more tranquil 
scene of advent into life; and the wandering, broken-hearted author of “ Jeru- 
salem Delivered” never found at Court or palace any retreat so soothing as that 
offered him here by his steadfast sister. 


SEA AND SHORE. » 


It is not always easy, when one stands upon the highlands which encircle the 
Piano di Sorrento, in some conditions of the atmosphere, to tell where the sea 
ends and the sky begins. It seems practicable, at such times, for one to take 
ship, and sail up into heaven. I have often, indeed, seen white sails climbing 
up there, and fishing-boats, at secure anchor I suppose, riding apparently like 
balloons in the hazy air. Sea and air and land here are all kin, [ suspect, and 
have certain immaterial qualities in common. The contours of the shores and 
the ontlines of the hills are as graceful as the mobile waves; and if there is any- 
where ruggedness and sharpness, the atmosphere throws a friendly veil over it, 
and tones ail that is inharmonious into the repose of beauty. 2 

The atmosphere is really something more than a medium; it is a drapery 
woven, one could affirm, with colours or dipped in Oriental dyes. One might 
account thus for the prismatic colours I have often seen on the horizon at noon, 
when the sun was pouring down floods of clear, golden light. The simple light 
here, if one could ever represent it by pen, pencil, or brush, would draw the world 
hither to Bathe in it. It is not thin moonshine, but a royal profusion, a golden 
‘substance, a transforming quality, a vesture of splendour for all these Medi- 

The most comprehensive idea of Sorrento and the great plain on which it 
stands, embedded almost out of sight in foliage, we obtained one day from our 
boat, as we,put out round the Capo di Sorrento, and stood away for Capri. 
There was,not,wind enough for sails; but there were chopping waves, and swell 
enough to,toss.usabout, and to produce bright flashes of light far out at sea. The 

» wed-shirted rowers silently bent to their long sweeps ; and I lay in the tossing 
RaW, and studied the high, receding shore. The picture is simple,—a precipice of 
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rock or earth, faced with masonry in spots, almost of uniform height from point 
to point of the little bay, except where a deep gorge has split the rock, and comes" 
to the sea, forming a cove, where a cluster of rude buildings is likely to gather. 

Along the precipice, which now juts and now recedes a little, are villas, hotels, 

old convents, gardens, and groves. I can see steps and galleries cut in the face 

of the cliff, and caves and caverns, natural and artificial; for one can cut this 
tufa with a knife ; and it would hardly seem preposterous to attempt to dig outa 

cool, roomy mansion in this rocky front with a spade. 

As we pull away, I begin to see'the depth of the plain of Sorrento with its 
villages, walled roads, its groves of oranges, olives, lemons, its figs, pomegranates, 
almonds, mulberries, and acacias ; and soon the terraces above, where the vine- 
yards are planted, and the olives also. These terraces must be a brave sight in 
spring, when the masses of olives are white as snow with blossoms, which fill all 
the plain with their sweet perfume. Above the terraces, the eye reaches the 
fine outline of the hill; and, to the east, the bare precipice of rock, softened by 
the purple light ; and turning still to the left, as the boat lazily swings, I have 


~ Vesuvius, the graceful dip into the plain, und the rise to the heights of Naples, 


Nisida, the shining houses of Pozzuoli, Cape Misenum, Procida, and rough 
Ischia. Rounding the headland, Capri is before us, so sharp and clear that we 
Seem Close to it; but it is a weary pull before we get under its rocky side. 

Returning from Capri late in the afternoon, we had one of those effects 
which are the despair of artists. I had been told that twilights are short 
here, and that, when the sun disappeared, colour vanished from the sky. 

here was a wonderful light on all the inner bay, as we put off from shore. 
Ischia was one mass of violet colour. As we got from under the island, there 
was the sun, a red ball of fire, just dipping into the sea. At once the whole 
horizon line of water became a bright crimson, which deepened as the evening 
advanced, glowing with more intense fire, and holding a broad band of what 
seemed solid colour, for more than three-quarters of anhour. The colours, 
meantime, on the level water, never were on painter’s palette, and never were 
counterfeited by the changeable silks of Eastern looms; and this gorgeous 
spectacle continued till the stars came out, crowding the sky with silver 
points. 

Our boatman, who had been re-enforced at Capri, and were inspired either by 
the wine of the island or the beauty of the night, pulled with new vigour, and 
broke out again and again into the wild songs of this coast. A favourite was the 
Garibaldi song, which invariably ended in a cheer, and threw the singers into _ 


such a spurt of excitement that the oars forgot to keep time, and there was more | 
splash than speed. The singers all sang one part in minor: there was no 


harmony, the voices were not rich, and the melody was not remarkable ; but there 


was, after all, a wild pathos in it. Music is very much here what it is in Naples. 


I have to keep saying to myself that Italy is the land of song; else I should 
think that the people mistake noise for music. : 3 

The boatmen are an honest set of fellows, as Italians go; and, let us -hope, 
not. unworthy followers of their patron, St. Antonino, whose chapel is on the edge 
of the gorge near'the Villa Nardi. A silver image of the saint, half life-size, 


a 


stands upon the rich marble altar. This valuable statue has been, if tradition is _ 


correct, five times captured and carried away by marauders ; who have at diffe- 
rent times sacked Sorrento of its marbles, bronzes, and precious things, and each 


'. time, by some mysterious providence, has found its way back again,—an instance 


of constancy in a solid silver image which is worthy of commendation. The 
little chapel is hung all about with votive offerings in wax of arms, legs, heads, 
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hands, effigies, and with coarse lithographs, in frames, of storms at sea and perils 
of ships, hung up by sailors who, having escaped the dangers of the deep, offer 
these tributes to their dear saint. The skirts of the image are worn quite smooth 
with kissing. Underneath it. at the back of the altar, an oil light is always burn- 
ing; and below repose the bones of the holy man. 

The whole shore is fascinating to one in an idle mood, and is good mousing 
ground for the antiquarian. For myself, I am content with one generalization, 
which I find saves a world of bother and perplexity : it is quite safe to style every 
excavation, cavern, circular wall or arch by the sea, a Roman bath. It is the 
final resort of the antiquarians. This theory has kept me from entering the dis- 
cussion, whether the substructions in the cliff under the Poggio Syracuse, a royal 
villa, are temples of the Sirens, or caves of Ulysses. I only know that I descend 
to the sea there by broad interior flights of steps, which lead through galleries and 
corridors, and high, vaulted passages, whence extend apartments and caves far 
reaching into the solidrock. At intervals are landings, where arched windows are 
cut out to the sea, with stone seats and protecting walls. At the base of the cliff, 
I find a hewn passage, as if there had once been herea way of embarkation ; and 
—— fragments of rocks, with steps cut in them which have fallen from 
above. 

Were these anything more than royal pleasure galleries, where one could sit in 
coolness in the heat of summer, and look on the bay and its shipping, ‘in the days 
when the great Roman fleet used to lie opposite, above the point of Misenum ? 
How many brave and gay retinues have swept down these broad interior stair- 
ways, let us say in the picturesque middle ages, to embark on voyages of 
pleasure or warlike forays! The steps are well worn, and must have been trodden 
for ages, by nobles and robbers, peasants and sailors, priests of more than one 
religion, and traders of many seas, who have gone, and left norecord. Thesun 
was slanting his last rays into the corridors as I musingly looked down from one 
ofthe arched openings, quite spell-bound by the strangeness and dead silence of 
the place, broken only by the plash of waves on the sandy beach below. I had 
found my way down through a wooden door half ajar; and I thought of the 
possibility of some one’s shutting it for the night, and leaving mea prisoner to 
await the spectres which I have no doubt throng here when it grows dark 

. Hastening up out of these chambers of the past, I escaped into the upper air and 
walked rapidly home through the narrow orange Janes. 
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MAY. 


THE red-winged merle from bending spray, 
With graceful pinions poising, 

Pours out a liquid roundelay 
In jubilant rejoicing : 

The cock-grouse drums on sounding log, 
The fox forsakes the cover, 

The woodcock pipes from fen and bog, 
From upland leas the plover. 


The speckled trout darts up the stream 
Beneath the rustic bridges, 

While flocks of pigeons glance and gleam 
O’er beech and maple ridges : 

The golden robin trills his note 
Among the netted shadows, 

The nightingale with mellow throat, 
Makes musical the meadows. 


The peeping frogs with silver bells, 
In rythmical ovation, 

Ring out a chime of treble swells 
In joyous gratulation: 

The low of Kine is mingling with 
The song of lark and sparrow, 
And fallow fields are growing blithe 
Beneath the plow and harrow. 


The moon all night, serene and white, 
On lake and stream is glowing, 

While rippling fountains seek her light, 
Through woodland valleys flowing ; 

And all night long a low sweet song 
Sweeps o’er the misty hollow, 

From marsh and fen, from hill and glen, 
From brook, and field, and fallow. 
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It is the time of pleasant things, 
When Love makes up his issues, 
And hearts well up, like hidden springs, 
From rusted cells and tissues— 
A time to hear at break of day 
A silver-chorused matin— 
A liquid fretwork in crochet 
On atmospheric satin,— 


- A time to feast the soul, the eyes, 


To watch each bird that passes, 
And half surmise that birds are wise, 
And men are only asses ; 
And then to turn and raise the load 
With weary shoulders bending, 
And take the old, well-beaten road 
That leads—unto the ending. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


()8 the 15th of August, 1771, Walter Scott was born. As a hundred years 

have passed, it has proved that that event gave a new cclour, purpose, and 
tone to the literature of England. In that century, Walter Scott has given posi- 
L tive delight toevery person of any culture in the English-speaking nations ;* he has 
i created, who shall say how widely, a new taste in the study of history; he has 
made a new school in fiction. And, in proportion as we hear less of the imme- 
{ diate enthusiasm of the popularity which he earned as the author of “ Waverley,” 
it becomes certain that Scott is one of the poets whose best poems bear the test 
of time, and are to be remembered in the coming centuries. That is what can 
be said of very few poets, howeyer popular in their own time. 

A quarter of a century ago, when the immediate excitement caused by the 
publication of his novels had passed by, those hardy pioneers in criticism, who 
are nothing if they do not clamber upon world-renowed ramparts the moment 
after the smoke of the artillery has cleared away, to find, if they can, some 
weakness or breach not suspected before, ventured, in their various little spheres, 
to tell us that Scott was, after all, only a painter of costume and manners. They 
undertook to show that he had none of the elements which go to lasting fame. 
He was an upholster, a decorator, ore of the men who hang flags and painted 
canvas in the streets of a city on occasion of a great public celebration. But the 
quarter of a century, asit has gone by, has not verified these suggestions. The 
vital interest in Walter Scott’s works holds unabated. ‘They furnish as many 
epigrams in conversation, they add as many characters to the remembered 
persons in history ; and the interest in them, and knowledge of them, make one of 
the standards by which you may judge of a man’s culture, or even of his character. 

It could probably be truly said, that no man would be regarded as an accom- 
; plished gentleman who could not appreciate the more familiar allusions to the 
; writings of Walter Scott. 
i The truthis, that, though Scott describes costume, scenery, and manners well, 
be he does not describe them too well, because he describes character, passion, 
t genius, and life. as well as he describes their circumstances or accessories. Now, 
it is no fault in Titian that his draperies are good, because the faces and hands 
' which he paints are as good; his drawing is as good, the tone of the picture is as 
'. good, and the balance of the whole is maintained. It is true of most photogra- 
phic portraits, thnt their accessories are too good; that is, the breastpin and 

ribbons and laces are so perfect, that the failure to render character and life is 

the more distressing. But it does not follow, as the critics we allude to thought 
it did, that there is anything wrong in perfect drapery, if only the writer be able 
; to present life behind the drapery. Can he add to the characters who have lived 


in history? Ifhe can, why he may dress them as neatly, or as brilliantly, as 
he chooses. 


~ 


* And Mr. Forsyth tells us, that, when once, in @ Prussian prison, he asked what 


t books the convicts read most, he was told that it was the translations of Walter Scott's 
uovels. 
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Tried by this test, Walter Scott stands, and will stand. As was said long ago 
the people of the dreary agesof the first Georges with whom we are best’ 
acquainted are Edward Waverley and Fergus Mac Ivor, two characters by no 
means remarkable among Scott’s creations. Edie Ochiltree, Mr. Oldbuck, Caleb 
Balderstone, Jeannie Deans, Meg Merrillies, Dominie Sampson, to name them 
almost at random, are so many people whom we remember, quote, and in other 
ways refer to, asliving, with a persistency and reality which do not belong to one 
person in a thousand ofthose whose names are in Biographical Dictionary. And 
who will pretend to say how much of the current, and—which is more—the true 
view of history held by the present generation is due to Scott’s representations ? 
Mary Stuart, Louis Eleventh, the Pretender Charles, Richard Coeur de Lion, 
Charles the Bold, and how many others, are to most men this day what he re- 
presented them. Let us be thankful that he had more than the upholster’s power 
to paint them as kings of. spades or of clubs; that he had the insight and 
determination which brought, on the whole, the true men and women again upon 
the stage, notin any ghostly clamour, but in their manner asthey were. The 
Duke of Marlborough said that all he knew of English history was Shakspeare’s 
plays. The expression has long since been enlarged; and half the men and 
women of intelligence you meet will tell you that what they know of history is in 
substance, and at the bottom, what they have learned from Shakspeare and 
Scott. There is nothing to be ashamed of, in acknowledging that one has studied 
at the feet of two such masters. 

‘Any one who compares Leslie’s drawing of Scott’s head—showing that 
astonishing pile above the line ofthe ear and eye—with the portrait of Shakspeare 
in the first folio, feels at once that, in the personal resemblance of the two men, 
there isa type of that equal power over men’s hearts and memories which compels 


- men to name them so often together. 


Nothing shows thus far that the humor and wit, and vigor of narrative, and 


- picturesque description, with the creations of character and the dramatic situa- 


tions of the novels, have any less real sway on the great world of readers than 
they had half a century ago. By the time one set of stereotype plates is worn 
out, half a dozen more sets are ready, and are supplying the unending demands. 
But, even if anybody chooses to suppose that the general rule as to novels will 
apply here after a hundred or two years, viz., that every generation must 
write its own, he will be forced to acknowledge, that among the poets of the 
beginning of this century,—even among those, the smoke and blaze of whose 
fire works at that moment shut off from the public eye some of his more modest 


workmanship,—Scott is now holding his own in general favor, and in the memory. 
of men,—the simplest test of fame. ‘The truth is here, again, that he was not. 


simply the easy and pure vefsifier which men tried to represent him. He was 
not simply a vivid narrator writing in rhyme. As early asany one of the modern 
school, as Mr: Ruskin himself acknowledged, Scott taught and illustrated the 
abandonment of conventionalism, and the presenting again of Nature herself, 
the re-presentation of Nature, as the duty of any writer pretending to be a 
poet. When Mr. Morritt said to him, in the habit of the last century, that 
daises, violets, and primroses would be as poetical as any of the humbler plants 
he was examining by Guy Denzil’s crag, Scott gave him the key to the true 
literature of our time, by telling him that no two scenes are exactly alike; that 
only he who copied truly what was before his eyes would possess the same 
variety in description, and exhibit apparantly an imagination as boundless, as 
the range of Nature. Take the description which he afterwards wrought out 


evince 
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from the studies which he was making, at the moment when he tought Mr 
Morritt this lesson,— 


“He laid him down, 
Where purple heath profusely strewn, 
And throatwort with its azure bell, 
And moss and thyme, his cushion swell. 
There, spent with toil, he listless eyed 
The course of Greta’s playful tide. . . . 
Then, tired to watch the current’s play, 
He turned his weary eyes away, 
To where the bank opposing showed 
Its huge square cliffs through shaggy wood. 
One, prominent among the rest, 
Reared to the sun its pale gray breast ; 
Around its broken summit grew 
The hazel rude, and sable yew ; . 
A thousand varied lichens dyed 
Its waste and weather-beaten side, 


But when Guy pulled the wilding spray 
And brambles from its base away, 

He saw, appearing to the air, 

A little entrance, low and square.” 


Those lines are not equal to some of Scott’s best descriptions. But in their pre- 
cision,—in what our day calls conscientiousness,—in the determination to speak 
the part as the great Author of Nature meant it should be spoken, there is all 
the simplicity which gives all the worth to all the poetry which gives any cha- 
racter to our own day. © Ifany body cares for the word, there is the whole spirit 
of pre-Raphaelitism. 5 

Let aman write with such conscience, let him have Scott’s marvellous insight, 
whether into inanimate nature or the characters of men, give him the dramatie 
habit which compels the interest of the reader to the story he weaves, even were 
the method halting,—let such a man have a memory of each least detail that he 
has seen or heard, whether of natural scenery or of the movements of men, and 
you have united in one author so many of the most unusual and remarkable 
traits of geuius. He will be a poet whose poetry lives. 

Indeed, if there were needed any evidence that Scott’s name will stand, not 


_ simply among the novelists, but among the poets, of highest rank, his songs would 


decide it. Lyric power seems to be the rarest of all. Wordsworth even has 
givenusno song. The songs of Scott, less often spoken of while he lived, simply 
because he gaye men so much else to speak of, have the true ring. They willlive 
as the minstrel songs of the Border lived. He was not so fortunate as were Moore 
and Byron, in such accidents as led fashion to take-up the Irish melodies cr the. 
Hebrew melodies. But his songs have not needed. popular airs to float them above 
the smoke and dust. Roderich Vich Alpine Dhu, Greta Bridge, Pibroch of Donuil, 


Gregalach, Fitz Eustace’s song, Lochinvar, and a score of others, have earned their . 


fixed rank among the very first of English lyrics, No one could have placed them 
there but one of the very first of English poets, : 


| 
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“ How did you find her ?” 

« By the grace of God,” said the artist, reverently uncovering his head. 

He threw his hat on the turf; and the sea-breeze, fluttering inland frdin its 
idle play with the ripples on the shore, tossed the dark masses of his hair. Hi 
face had lost the dreamy, half-melancholy look it had worn of old,—the look it 
had been a pain to his friend to remember ; the lips, that yet expressed infinite 


sweetness, and tenderness, had a firmer set; and in the brown eyes shone 9 — 


with all his soul in his eyes, lay rapt in an artist-dream, of which the mellow 
loveliness of the day was a fitting inspiration, when the thought in his friend’s 
mind insensibly formed itself into the question that had fallen from her lips. 

Two years before, in s summer night when the roses hung their slumbrous 
blossoms, and the sighing gales crept through the gardens, rifling them of their 
sweetness, While the gleaming stars burned and thickened in @ moonless sky,— 
Mark, with the old, familiar melancholy, worn with @ careless grace, like a 
mantle he was half minded to cast aside, had lingered in the porch, over his fare- 


wells. 
“ That, in going, I must.lose you, Clair, is my heaviest regret ; a selfish grief, 
but none the less a grief, siuce it is to leave my better self behind,’ he said, re- 


tfully. 

“ Ah, Mark!” Clair answered, strains of pleasant cheer in her voice, although 
to spare her friend, troubled her no less than it pained him, “ in this world, even, 
we are richer than we know, and we lose much less than we are prone to 
think. We aré full of misconceptions. What are time and distance, really ? 
Little, indeed, to us, who know each other too well, to be ever truly parted ; and 


you, a thousand miles away, will still be nearer to me than my neighbour next 


door. Thesoul has its Psychewings, which like the Persians’ magic carpet, anni- 
hilates a space at the instigation of a wish.” 

His smile was half-sad, half-bitter. 

‘Does your philosophy teach any process, whereby the sense of hearing may 
be stretched out over leagues of space, to catch the sounds ofa beloved voice when 
the irritated soul of man needs:to be soothed and subdued by its best music? or 
for the lengthening out of arms, when the homesick, wounded heart needs a friendly 
hand-clasp to heal, and make it strong?” 


“Tt is not well done, to speak contemptuously of my philosophy, which is only 


making the best of the “ must be !’’she said, with mild patience. 
After a pause, in which his smile had wholly faded, and only the soft stir of 
night had filled the silence, b resumed,— 

“When, and how, shallid listen again with you to the clamour of the nightin- 
gales? and what changes, wonder, will the intervening years 


have brought to 


‘ 
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our lives, Clair? Something sweet, let us hope, else life were a bitter pill 
indeed.” 

“No,” protested Clair. ‘A hard nut, perhaps, with a husk like verjuice, 
anda tough shell; nothing worse.” 

‘Will the kernel it hides compensate one for the risk to one’s teeth—and 
heart—in the cracking ?”” 

** Do you pretend to doubt it? Try, then, and see. I have faith enough for 
you, because” — 

Because ?”’ 

“T have faith « you, Mark” 

‘A good word, to speed my parting ? I will live by it in the future, be the nut 
sound or hollow. I feel that I am leaving you with a benediction.” 
A bird that nested in the flowery thicket of the garden uttered a soft, plaintive 
note. 


Suddenly bending before her, he touched her hand with his lips, and was 


That was their parting. 

Two years later, as Clair lingered over the treasures displayed in the window 
of a printsellers’, a gentleman with a light, blithe step, passed her, paused a mo- 
ment to toss away his cigar, and entered. The cigar-end, carelessly thrown, 
scattered its gray ashes on her sleeve, observing which, he lifted his hat, with a 
quick ‘‘ Pardon,” and for a brief instant glanced her way. 

A moment after, Clair also entered ; but the pictures failed of their usual charm, 
while a strange living face, persistently haunted her, like a measure of once 
familiar, but long-forgotten music. 

The fact, associated as it was in some intangible way with the stranger’s eyes 
as they had flashed upon hers, caused her much annoyance, because it was a new 
experience. And, like the ‘‘ haunted man,” she was perpetually tempted to turn, 
and glance over her shoulder after him. Resolutely bent upon resisting the 

absurd desire, she seated herself in a chair, and fixed her eyes upon a study of 
woods in autumn, that hung on the wall before her. But still the face of which 
she had caught a glimpse, or some expression it had held, or some memory it had 
awakened, played at hide-and-seek with her, through those dim forest-aisles, ezer 
mocking and elusive. 

With the best intentions to be come absorbed in that workyf art, she was 
presently startled at hearing behind her chair, a voice softly and satirically hum- 
ming, under the breath, the burden of an old ballad,— 


“ Ab, Lisette! you are not spinning !” 


She felt the colour flush her cheeks ; but she sat motionless before her pic- 
+ at her eyes riveted upon the crimsons and yellows of the maples and ferns 
erein. 


Then came a pleasant, caressing voice, well remembered, saying in gay re- 


“ What, so soon forgotten ?” 


A long, warm hand-clasp supplied * place of a greeting and a welcome for 
which there were no words; and, in ilence, Clair’s eyes, at liberty now to 
study that face, noted the change which had ethiétealized him and brightened all 
ah moods,—a work of circumstance upon his’ lies pe than of time upon. his 


; 
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«Am I s0 altered, then, that you did not know me?” 

are—e a 

He laughed. ei 

“Ah! that tongue has not lost its ancient cunning. It isa good phrase 
and a true, although I have not added an inch to my girth or stature. 

‘No. Ithink you must have been taking soundings, and discovering the 
heights and depths of a man’s heart and soul! You look to me as if you had put 
away childish things, and learn to live in earnest! ” . 

** There again! You are surely clairvoyant! But you began the'cure ; your 
faith has made me whole; your oe not allin vain, although you had, 
at times, but a graceless pupil. Listen! I have cracked the nut; but by rare 
good luck I waited until it was ripe, and the husk fell off, Most men, I fancy, 
make the mistake of boys who pelt the walnut-trees in September, and bring down 
the nuts without waiting for the benign influence of the first frosts. Thus, you 
see, too often they are at great pains to get at a kernel which, after all, is naught. 
I have found life sweet ; I have had a miracle wrought upon me whereby the old 
heresies that tormented me have been cast out!” 

“cc Ah ? ” 

Again he laughed joyously, 

“« That shot hit the bull’s-eye of your curiosity! Good! I meant it should! 
But I cannot talk to you here. Iam not cured of my whims, I promise you ; 
and the word out of season was never a propitious one for me. I have much to 
tell you: but it is a poem, a romance, and should be told only in pure and per- 
fumed air, under waving trees and serene blue skies, on a gala-day ; especially to 
a listener like yourself, who devoutly believes, as I have cause to remember, in the 

* eternal fitness of things.’ Therefore, when will you come to us? We are 
living most pleasantly in an Eden of roses and apple-blossoms,—as their season 


is,—an idyllic life of delightful obscurity, with the sun of fame rising in the near 


future, and streaking the present with fair auroral tints, or making of it, at worst, 
a golden gloom. I have it much at heart that you should know, Cecil.” 

“* Who and what may Cecil be?” 

‘* A question not to be answered ina minute. We area pair of artists; and 
we dwell together in much unity of thought and purpose, meaning that the world 
shall be something the better that we have been ; our lives attuned to Nature’s 
concert-pitch,— which is indeed a trifle high for the chorus—hence the discords— 
and pursuing our harmless ways, with entire satisfaction to our consciences: in 
short, we are two as gentle gypsies as ever played at housekeeping. ‘And 


in the world, and—I have my own anticipations concerning you two.” 
_ This, laughingly spoken, with bright mischievous eyes looking into hers ; then, 


in a winsome tone not to be refused— ' \ 
‘You will come, will you not?” 


“Surely: if only to investigate your inimitable ménage; and satiate my 


curiosity in your poem.” 

And that is how Clair happened to be sitting on the lawn, with an old, embow- 
ered house on one hand, a brilliant garden full of bloom and bees, sunshine and 
fragrance, on the other; before her the sea lapping the white curves of shore, 
singing its low song;sthe blue sky bré@ding above; and Mark lying idly at 

er feet. 

She was there, as the best, answer she could give to his laconic note,— 

Come—see—and be cotiquered.” 

A note over which she had smiled, even while a little resenting its thrasonical 
boastfulness, andiquite determined with herself never to capitulate. y 


& 
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She had seen also. 

Naturally, her fancy had often roved Cecil-ward in the interval; and feature 
by feature, as with mallet and chisel, it had wrought a fair idea of Mark’s “best 
friend,’’"—a masterpiece of manhood, strong and gentle, firm and tender; bending, 
down-gazing, as one who leans and looks from great heights; in eyes and smile 
and tone, foreshadowing the great soul, the deep heart, hidden within. And then, 
Prometheus-like, she borrowed fire from heaven to animate her marble creature, 
whom she believed in, revered, and christened ‘‘ Cecil.” 

Well, she had seen Cecil, when she sat there ; and, looking back upon the ruins 
of her shattered master-piece, Clare had the grace to smile. 

This was the way of it. 

As she sat idling over her early coffee, in her little breakfast-parlor, the newly- 
risen sun poured a Danac-shower of gold in at the long lattice, filling the room 
with brightness smiting the sweetness from her heliotropes, gilding the soft 
brown ferns and mosses of the carpet, and stirring within her the old longing, 
never wholly subdued, for mountains, fields, and woods. The canary in his 
cage must needs put in his note, greeting it with a flood of rejoicing, and swelling 
his throat in a musical ecstacy, as if the foolish thing thought spring had come 
Qo out, she saw the glad blue of the October skies, full of promise, and 
knew that Nature had sent a gala-day ; heard the birds singing of their southward 
flight ; felt the soft airs blowing ; and knew her opportunity. 

She left the city smoke and din behind; and she came to the gate of her 
friend’s paradise, which she found guarded by invisible angels only, and a rustic 
latch, whose fastenings were easily undone. 

She made no haste along the yet dewy walk; for the house, moss-grown at the 
eaves, its quaint gables dappled with gray lichens, half-hidden by masses of bril- 
liant green and wine-red woodbine, was a stucy of itself,—the very ideal of an 
artist's summer home. Besides, she liked such gradual approaches to a 
——e pleasure—or friend, feasting eyes and heart upon anticipation, while yet 

0 

All the doors and windows stood wide, inviting and hospitable. The spacious, 
old-fashioned hall, quaint chairs and tables, its picture-hung walls, its cushions, 
books, and papers strewn about carelessly, as if a wandering wind had been the 
latest comer, made a pleasant prologue to the friendly biographies so soon to be 
opened, leaf by leaf, there, for her reading. 

She paused on the threshold, confronted by .a curious difficulty at the outset: 
for she could find neither bell nor knocker to announce her coming ; not so much 
as a dog- whistle among the riding-whips in the rack. Looking about her, and 
vaguely speculating upon her probable success, should she hollow her hands 


. about her lips, and lift up her voice as she had seen a woman, at the door of a 


farm-house she had passed, hail the men home from the distant fields, ’he dis- 


’ covered, in the cool gloom of an adjoining room, the white glimmer of ivory 


keys, where the pianoforte stood open. 

Pausing before it, she played an Alpine “ jodel,” and sent its clear, sweet notes 
ringing through the silent house. Listening then, she heard from some distant 
reom, coming nearer and clearer, a voice singing an answering strain: it was fol- 
lowed by Mark, who entered with hands outstretched, and eyes brightening: with 
honest delight. 

“ Let the stranger within your gates come, henceforth, provided with trumpets 
also, and shawms, since you disdain the modern inventions.” 


** Let them sound what timbrels they may ; it was like you, and ini Se: 


to herald yourself with sweet sounds, ”” was his gay greeting. 


. 
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While one hand strongly imprisoned her two, the other deftly unfastened the 


rtbbons of her bonnet, and cast it aside, not roughly, but with a manly disregard 


of the frail nature of millinery ; removed the shawl-pin, and left that marvel of 
Indian looms to slip unheeded to the floor. Then a curl was lightly coaxed by 
gentle touches into place, a tress the wind had coquetted with smoothed aside ; 
and the artist, with two steps backward and a critical eye to effect, uttered a 
satisfied — 

So hd 

I think the reader will have to pardon the artist these little, but not disre- 
spectful, peculiarities, and all the more, that long ago Clair had found herself 
obliged either to pardon him for so many, and to accept him for himself, or to 
lose him altogether. Now, because of the strong love, out-spoken, faithful and 
tender,—but not too tender to have borne many a tough strain in stormy weather, 
in whose stress a love less real, less true, would have gone down,—such a loss 
would have been not to be endured ; for Mark was, Clair often averred, one of 


_ the few suns ‘that shone upon, and warmed, and revolved around her orb of life, 


There were those, sitting in the lower rooms of her affections, who affirmed, in- 
deed, that she liked him none the less for moods and ways that were his own,— 
for oddities that proved him, at least, ‘‘ not Launcelot, nor arother.” 

Still holding her hand, he drew her, through an open window, upon a terrace 
full of bloom, and glowing in the sunshine. There, as a robin inthe path eyed 
them with its bright, inquisitive glance, and ofter that silent investigation wel- 
comed them as friends, with a joyous “ roulade from his repertory of songs with- 
out words, the human sunshine of rapture brightened Mark’s face; and, pressing 
her hand, he exclaimed, in that subdued tone in which his great enthusiasms 
uttered themselves like strains of distant music, “‘O friend! behold how the day 
welcomes you, knowing our poverty of speech, with songs and gladness !” 

The tame robin, having finished his musical salutation, prinked and plumed 
himself, with a satisfied air of having done the honours of the place in a manner 
that left nothing to be desired, and hopped on before their loitering steps, as one 
who felt it still incumbent on him to lead them on from one point of beauty to 
another. But all the while the cunning creature was eyeing Mark, in expecta- 
tion of his daily ration of seed or crumbs ; and other birds came tamely flocking 
around him, as he paused to cut a half-blown autumn rose, and to Yasten it in her 
hair. By such dainty device of pleasant impediments did he dally with Clair’s 
anticipations, delaying the moment which he, too, longed for, which was to be 
the crowning happiness of the day,—the bringing his two friends face to face. 

Clair understood and humoured him, in her old indulgent way ; loitering to 
praise a view, or his garden, which was a “‘ fantaisie” of colour and perfume, with 
its gay autumn flowers. 

“‘ There are tastes and tastes,” said Mark ; ‘‘ fewer praise than blame it, The 
geometrical cast of mind demands a lawn mosaicked with a study of angles; the 
precisian recognises beauty only in the straight lines of a Dutch garden, substitu- 


ting order for grace ; while a fashionable friend, who once drifted this way, would - 


consent to nothing but a wearisome reproduction of Hogarth’s line of beauty, and 
— in accordance with ‘ the latest style,’ the colours should be assor- 
ted ” : 
' “ Ttis at once a delight and a regret to “‘ me,” who, in fancy, like you and An- 
drew Marvel,— 
é Have a garden all my own, ~ 
But so with roses overgrown 
And lilies, that you would it guess 
To be a little wilderness ;’ 
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while, in reality, I have only a wire stand in a bay-window, with a prim row of 
most orderly flower-pots.” 

While he listened, with fastidious care he searched the laden vines, rejecting 
numberless fair blossoms, until the one perfect rose was found. Clair, who had 
watched him, pleased to recognise the familiar ways she had of old encouraged him 
in, getting thereby the reputation among the less-favoured of having ‘“ spoilt ” 
him —Clair laughed at him, and prophesied, with warning fore-finger uplif- 
ted,— 

“* Mark, in that over-particular way of yours, you will, one day, search the 
world for your wife.” 

“Say on, Sibyl: shall I find ‘my perfect rose of womanhood’ ?” he asked ; 
and bent upon her a look so questioning, so curious, she was puzzled to interpret 
its meaning. She only smiled, and shook her head, as one who had lost faith in 
miracles through over-much worldly wisdom, for answer. 

With a gay, glad look on his face, he cut the rose and carried it carefully in his 
hand ; she had thought he meant to wear in his bntton-hole. 

But moments we are fain to prolong may not be spun out like Penelope’s intermi- 
nable web ; they could not linger forever on the terrace, among the artist’s birds 


flowers. 


Enjoining silence with his hand, as their steps brought them near to an oriel 
window, Mark drew aside the purple curtain, and his eyes invited Clair to enter. 
Expecting, at last, to be ushered into the presence of Cecil, she could but think that. 


_ a grand flourish of trumpets would have been a more cheerful preparation than 


thus solemnly ‘‘ stealing a march” on the friend to be. 

It was the studio. 

There stood his chair, pushed aside as he had hastily left it at her signal; a 
table, with the usual litter of brushes and colour-tubes; the palette; an easel, 
supporting a large canvas, on which in the gorgecus gloom of sunlight streaming 
through a painted window, arose lofty, gilded organ-pipes beneath a richly-carved 
pediment of dark wood, and, with a rapt, uplifted face, luminous eyes, and a mist 
of golden hair that floated backward from the serene brow like an aureole, a 
white-robed Saint Cecilia. 

For an instant she hung breathless, with clasped hands, over the altar-piece. 
Then she turned her eyes full of reproach on Mark, and said regretfully, “ So 
this is why Iam here? To behold a masterpiece.” 

‘* To behold a masterpiece ! ” repeated Mark pleasantly, losing her accents of 
regret in the strain of organ-music, that even as she spoke, slowly rose and 
swelled, filling the room with solemn sound. 

Mark drew aside the easel, which, standing there, had interposed the canvas as 


" asereen between Clair and the long apartment beyond. And yet—and yet—be- 


fore her the crimson and violet lights still streamed athwart the organ’s massive 
frame and gilded pipes, and before it the transfigured Cecilia sat whitérobed, 
crowned with a saintly glory of marvellous hair, but with eyes that no longer 
communed with heaven, downcast, now studying the score, now following her 
slender fingers in their wanderings over the keys. 

Mark went to her, bent over her ; and the rapture in his touch, in his voice, 
was a revelation to Clair, as, fastening his rose on her bosom, he said,— 

** Cecile, i is for thee.” . 

“Buta friend is more than a rose; have you not brought her, too, Mark ? 

Following the silent motion of his hand, which was his sole introduction, she 
crossed with a swift grace to where Clair stood stricken mute with surprise, took 
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Mark’s friend in her arms, kissed her with soft, warm lips, looked deeply into her 
eyes, and, recognizing a kindred spirit, received her with childlike joyousness. 

‘* You are most welcome. I have waited a long time for you—ever since I first 
knew Mark. NowTI don’t know how I could have been so patient ! ” 

Clair, with her rich experience of affection, was wont to be rather severely 
critical on the ways of women—their tricks of kissing, their flighty raptures, 
their exaggerated enthusiasms, reminding her that ‘‘ the ocean deeps are mute,” 
and creating a suspicion that shallow hearts, like shallow streams, betray them- 
selves by their noisy babbling. 

So, at the simpie grace of that welcome, her heart leaped gladly ; their hands 
clasped and thrilled at the touch, and a soft flush glowed on her cheeks, as look- 
ing into Mark’s glad face, she said,— 

am content.” 

And Cecile smiled wonderingly ; unconscious that her presence was like a lily 
in the room, a strain of sweet music, a happy bird-song, a memory of Nature’s 
blandest moods ; that she was to mark an inspiration; that she would be hence- 
forth as the wine of life to Clair, who, until now, had sought, finding not—a 
woman with many lovers, pining for the one possible friend. 


Were I to tell the whole story of that idyllic day, the minutes of which 
were like passing from one artist-thought to another in a gallery of paintings, full 
of graceful, slow surprises that never took one ungracefully by surprise ; th 
day of picturesque groupings, of busy idleness, brimful of bright fancies, of 
cloudless effects, for the blue sky poured down its living gold as if Hebe were 
newly fallen, and the nectar of the gods, spilled all over the green earth, was a ~ 
vintage of ‘‘Sunshine,”—it would fill a tome; and I am compelled, on this 
occasion, to leave room for those who come after me, and who have also something 
to say. 

Mark’s moods were like a musical chromatic scale; deftly sliding from one to 
another, like a succession of full, sweet notes, harmonious and satisfying. The 
sharps and flats, which once had wailed with fitful discordance through his days, 
no longer broke the melody, which ran smoothly on, unfretted by accidentals. 

At eleven o’clock, a bright-eyed, swarthy, turbaned Ethiope, who followed the 
fortunes of these gypsies, appeared on the lawn, bringing them breakfast on a 
silver salver ; fragrant mocha in parian cups, that rose from their green saucers in 
the form of water-lilies, and ruddy-cheeked autumnal fruit in baskets, besides the 
more substantial twists and sticks of Italian bread. 

They ate under a wide-spreading oak, whose dropping acorns made periods 
to their table-talk, as they rambled discursively from art to nature, from Paris to 
Italy, from poems to romance ; until, at length, they came to the glowing noon- 
tide hour, when the Saint Cecilia went in doors, transformed for the sweet rdle of 
Madonna, and to the romance of which the foregoing pages are simply prefatory, 
and Clair’s opening question but the key-note. 


“ There was a divinity in it!” continued the artist, his eyes taking a lark’s i 
flight into the blue sky, as if only in the height of heaven could his soul sing its - 

pean. ‘Anda sorceress, moreover: Providence, acting through the vanity of a 
Circe, brought me to my own. Don’t figure to yourself a gnarled and crabbed 
witch, such as impiously rode broomsticks, and were piously hung therefor, but a 
laughing houri, whose beguilements were potent enough, doubtless, only that I 
Wore an amulet against glamourie; a triple armour of patience—Heaven be 
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praised !—that kept me from a pitiful mistake. It is a simple history—shall I 

tell it ?—being only the story of acurl: how I loved aringlet, and not a woman. 

“When I left you one summer night, reluctant to go, yet strangely impelled, it 
was as if shadowhands stretched forth from the future, clasped and drew me on 
—whether to meet a joy or a grief, I could not foretell. I could not resist ; I 
felt like a dying unbeliever, who, leaving a secure foothold, plunges blindly, not 
daring to speculate upon the beyond. 

‘* My first ambition was for fame; and I worked for it—after my fashion ; 
truly, not in the sweat of my brow, for I was dissatisfied with everything: I had 
an intuition that the world held something nobler for the crowning of man’s life 
than the withering bay-leaves of applause. . 

“* Unrest drove me to haunt strange places: I saw sad phases of life—so wild, 
fantastic, full of hollow mirth and mockery, of stifled groans and grinning death’s 
heads, that my heart grew bitter over the shame and the humiliation, and I was 
near dipping my brushes into its gall, and painting life in its motley—a grotesque 
ballet, wherein all the figwrantes had dropped their smiling, beautiful masks, 
which had hidden only hideous skulls and fleshless jaws. : 

“In Italy the lazzaroni stung me with their incessant, shameless whine: but 
in Paris it was worse: for I had only exchanged the beggars of the streets for 
paupers whose souls were starved instead of their stomachs. ‘There, in the 
Louvre, I met a divinity—a goddess truly Parisian—pretty enough, superb in 
that intangible thing you women call ‘ style,’ incomparable in the tricks and wiles 
that men call ‘ fascination ;’ but who, for me, had only one grace—her crown of 
hair, golden threads glistening with fire—the true Fornarina tint. 

** Our acquaintance had an odd beginning. 

“One day, while I worked at my easel, andthe people came in and went, 
and looked over my head, and talked rapidly, she also came, looked over my 
shoulder, saying nothing ; but the single long curl it was then the fashion for wemen 
to wear, drooped forward as she bent, and rested on my breast with the light 

' tangled in its shining coils. 

* Without a thought of the woman, without a thought at all, but simply obey- 
ing an impulse,—for which you may chide me presently,—I took the tress in my 
hand, even touched it with my lips reverently, and murmured over it some brief 
praise of its beauy. 

* Reprehensible gallantry, was it not? ,I had the grace to blush for my 
audacity the next moment, when I recollected myself, and turned to stammer out 
a blundering excuse. She set me at ease in a moment, for she was clearly not 
wroth. There was a faint flush on her cheeks; but her eyes laughed through her 

veil, and her lips smiled slightly as she said— 

: “ Rather I should ask your pardon; for I was admiring your Madonna!” 

“In comparison with that tress, which was all I had seen of her hair, for a 
Cloud of lace and a rose-wreath concealed the rest, the beauty of her face, 
artfully heightened by the gossamer veil she wore, made wonderfully little 
impression upon me. I returned to my work; and I thought of the curl, not of 
the woman, 

** I will not trace the acquaintance so began through the weeks that followed. 
She came often to the galleries, and feigned a friendly interest in my work. I 
invited her, therefore. to my atelier; and, when I at last begged that she would 
it for me, it was not specially venturesome on my part. I was then at work on 
a copy of ‘The Fornarina ;’ and she understood that I cared only for her hair, 
nothing for her face. 

“She yielded only a half-consent to my repeated petitions, a tantalizing ‘perhaps,’ 
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but never down-right denial; until one day the thread of my patience, too long 
fretted, broke ; and I pinned her to the point with an abrupt— 
“ «Why not ?? 


“She changed color, grew restive; a red flame shot into her velvety brown 


eyes ; she shrugged her shoulder, and turned coldly away ; but the next 
minute she was laughing at me in gay mockery, as she tossed back the mighty 
reason,— 

Because 

“« T have a foolishness—an impertinence if you will—to confess : the sequel of 
which will, I hope, be your forgiveness, though I never felt a moment’s remorse 
over the peccadillo, This sprite exasperated me; I determined to punish her. 
My sin was one of premeditation. So, when she ‘next day came to my studio, 
I, being prepared for her, caught her by both hands, and, by way of greeting, 
demanded— 

Because of what ?’ 

*** Ah! I don’t choose,’ exclaimed my beauty, with as coquettish an air as if I 
had been Watteau, and she a reigning favorite of that age, seeking to beguile me 
with tricks of glance and smile to paint her beautiful. 


“ ©Very well, I shall ask you no more!’ I said coldly; and flashing out a 


pair of sharp scissors, especially provided, I severed a good foot of the shining 
tress, and held it up before in triumph. 

‘“** Are you angry with me?’ She was not. She shot a defiant glance 
- a saucy smile at me, and clapped her hands to her bonnet in comical appre- 

ension. 

“‘*Never mind, there are more where that grew!’ she exclaimed; then 
a as if she thought I certainly meant to pursue, perhaps to cut her 

ead o 

“Finding that my barbarism had its limits, she presently stole back, drooped 
over me (I had resumed the peaceful implements of art), passed her hand with a 
geutle, almost caressing touch across my forehead, and said sweetly— 

*** Don’t be cross with my perverseness! Iam penitent! I pro.nise what 
you wish.’ 

“That was startling to me; but don’t you be shocked at my betrayal 
— because—well, as Fanchon herself said, not choosing to give a better reason 
* because’ — 

“We nevér met again. The cunning creature had her reasons—I did not 
dream of it then—for delaying to fulfil her promise. Perhaps it was a part of her 
scheme to punish me in turn, by making me wait, or forcing me to search for her. 
It is what happened at allevents. I searched as closely and cautiously as I could, 
without making direct inquiries, lest my anxiety to find her should be misinter- 
preted. You see Fanchon was—Fanchon ; while I was a devotee to art. For her 
sake, still more, I avoided foolish comments. 

‘Meanwhile my picture waited; for it was my unfortunate whim not to 
complete it until I had made a study of the rippling lights*and shades of that 
wondrous hair. 

‘<I was in a wearisome state of vexation ; of course I liked her none the better 
for that. Her nonsensical coquetries, if coquetries they were, were simply thrown 


away on me, professedly no gallant. Still, no man likes to be thwarted so 


foolishly, and I was set upon finding her. 

'T never did, but I found that which was infinitely better. How often, 
I wonder, while we are searching for some trivial thing that has given us 
much TMseie do we find, instead, a blessing? bid such mysterious ways are 
we led 


‘ 
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“ T'won’t weary you with reminiscences in the detective-note-book style, nor 
tell you by what steps I was led to the discovery of Fanchon’s hair-dresser—a 
probable place to find a clue to her own address. 

“There, however, I came upon a revelation—a wealth of those same golden 
tresses newly shorn—a murmured direction as to how they should be ‘ made up,’ 
as an employee prosaisicly bunched them together, and ticketed them with 
Fanchon’s name. I, listening, supposed it only a sacrifice to Fanchon’s cruel 
vanity. I afterwards learned it to have been a beautiful sacrifice to a holier 
sentiment. 

“T saw my poor Cecile, with her sweet, patient face, sorrowful then, stand 
waiting to be paid for the treasure of which she had been despoiled ; and this 
time the soul in the woman’s face, rather than the beautiful hair, photographed 
itself, in the sunshine of a nobler feeling, on my heart. 

**T should have been wrong to follow her, but for that instinct which made 
me so surely recognize my own in her. And I did follow her—did, as a true 
lover may, interpose between her and some bitter hardships; comfort her in 
some lonely sorrowful hours; usurp the place of guardian angel to watch over 
her, until the father fir whom she so reverently cared, and toiled, and suf- 
fered—died ; and then this lonely little one came to enrich my life, and gladden 
all wy days. 

“ Need I tell you, who have seen her, who have already fallen under the spell 
of her winsomeness, that from the first I loved her? There was no other way 
possible. You may imagine all that sweet interval in which our friendship 
hallowed itself into the perfect oneness oflove. We had a quiet wedding, anda 
honeymoon, that, like the moon, renews itself monthly, and neyer grows old. 

*¢ Since which time, my friend,” concluded the artist, smiling, “ I have ceased 
to speculate on the millennial mystery, because to me there is anew heaven anda 
new earth,” 

Mark drew from his breast a long, bright tress, and gazing at it fondly, as a 
miser might gloat over his baser gold, exclaimed,— 
he Only a woman’s hair! only love, only fidelity, only purity, innocence, 

uty 

And following his eyes, Clair saw advancing towards them the white-robed 
Cecil; the brightness of the October sunshine on her golden head, the light of 
love illumining her face, anda rosy, glowing baby in her arms. 


MERCURY. 


{OD said to man, whom he had made in his own image: “ Let him have 
.@ dominion over all the earth!” and man, from the day of creation to our 
own, has labored hard to make himself master of the world. For, like all other 
gifts from on high, that power also has to be earned in the sweat of his face, and 
the ground that was cursed for Adam’s sake, yields no longer willing obedience 
to its sinful master. Nevertheless, there is no man so poor but he can control all a 
that he sees, no race so brutal but it makes all Nature serve and work for its 1 
benefit. Even on the confines of the habitable world, where the blessed light of 
day shines but for a short time, and ice and snow sit a barrier to all life and employ- 
ment, even there man still succeeds in ruling the elements, and employing the 
scanty supplies that the earth can yet furnish. The low-creeping moss and tiny a 
sweet berries preserve his health, while the grossest food gives him snpport 5 
and warmth; the monster of the seas gives him bones for his arrowtips and 4 
timber for his fragile boat ; the sea-lion furnishes oil for his lamp, and the 
‘v2 ocean supplies him with a house which he rears by the aid of huge masses 
of ice. : 

Among all the vassals, however, the goodly crowd of metals are his most 4 
useful servants, his best friends. Buried deep down in the bosom of the earth, 
hiding themselves in darkest corners and remotest chambers, they seemed to have 4 
fled from his all-absorbing rule. As if anxious to avoid the slavery that awaited 
them in his service, they had run into tiny veins, split into thin leaves, scattered 4 
into minute grains, to escape his attention : here they covered their bright splendor 
with unsightly clay ; there they mixed with worthless earths, and often they 
allowed the merry waters of mountain streams to roll over them and make them 
invisible. All in vain! For man seized upon the last of the fugitives, whose 4 
bright faces he caught here and there on the surface ; he followed them on lonely ; 
paths through the mountains ; he pursued them with spade and pickaxe into the 
very bowels of the earth; he sank shafts and filled. them with monstrous 
machines, that forced them to come forth from their hidden recesses, and seized ; 
them wherever his knowledge revealed to him their retreat. Then he carried ; 
them triumphantly up to the surface of the earth, beat and stamped, ground and : 
crushed them, threw them into furious fire, until they yielded to his stern will, 4 
and assumed the form which it pleased him to give them; he chilled them, and j 


hardened them, and at last took them into his service, forcing them to do his bid- 

ding, and to aid him in becoming truly the master ofall the earth. For man had | 

dominion given him over the inert materials as well as over the living creatures 

of the earth. Hence the true poetry of mechanics, attractive in all its marvellous | 
‘ doings, and more charming in its daily results than the wildest dreams of creative i 
_ fancy. Let those who will, see nothing but masses of clanking iron and huge 4 

incessant fires, nothing but tall chimneys and clouds of black smoke; to the © j 

imaginative, even smoke and the vapor we call steam becomes an embodied genie, 

who raises man to the clouds, and at whose feet the earth opens at command ; | 
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and those who yield themselves to the spell are led through subterranean ways 
to the secret chambers of the treasures of Nature. Or, led by the same obedient 
slave, they find themselves in gardens more enchanting than any Aladdin ever 
saw—gardens of vast extent and varied beauty, covered with transparent crystal, 
containing all the beauteous things that Nature pro:luces or the imxortal mind of 
man creates, with th flowers of all zones and the fruits of every land, with living 
marvels all around, and fountains throwing out liquid gems, with a night as 
dazzling as the days are brilliant. And this is the romance of reality. 

For man has dominion over all the earth for some good purpose ; he is the 
steward only, and, far from indulging in wanton destruction, he makes his vassals 
his faithful servants, his attached friends. Even the humblest of Nature’s children 
becomes useful, when he ' names it, and by his heaven-born instinct assigns it his 
duty. The air has to fill his bellows, and the fire to work like a slave by night 
and by day; the water must fertilize his gardens, and the stones afford him 
dry paths ; the falcon hunts for him, the fir-tree carries him across the 
ocean, the very worm serves him as bait, and the lowly herb restores him 
to health. 

But of all his servants, the metals, those kings of the old alchemists, which 
were so nearly related to the great heavenly bodies that they bore their names, 
’ have ever been his most useful vassals, his best friends. As helearnt to know 
them and to employ them, they changed his whole manner of life, and he counts 
history from the age of bronze and of iron. He subjected them, one by one, to 
the manifold evolutions of the great workshop in his brain, and gave to each 
a life of its own. 

Thus he saw at a glance the stubborn strength and the enduring power of iron, 
and called it up from its dark hiding-places to become his workman, to subject the 
whole world to him by its strength, and to embellish it by its numberless uses. 
He summoned it to check and control the beasts of the earth, and iron changed 
- into a supple, cunningly woven chain to fetter the wild bull ; it became a bit and 
a spur to master the proud, prancing horse, a sharp-pointed staff to strike even 
the huge elephant with terror, a solid cage to hold the lion, the king of the beasts, 
and a slender hook to catch the fish in his subtle elements. Man ordered it. to 
conquer the earth itself, and, as plough, it drew cruel furrow in its bosom to bear 
abundant fruit for his support; it became an axe to fell the loftiest trees, a saw 
to divide the gigantic trunks; and then it assumed a thousand varied forms to 
-build him his house, to hold it together against wind and weather, and to protect 
it with lock and latch. The very Proteus of the metals, it took a new shape, 
and conquered even the hard rock,. smoothed it and shaped it {into beauteous 
forms, or piled it up higher and higher in majestic temples and lofty cathedrals ; 
or it took the tallest of pines on high mountain chains and bound them with clamp 
and clasp to form a vessel, and held it as anchor to the bottom of the mighty deep. 


Soon there was no work done in kitchen or parlor, in workshop or laboratory, in, 


which iron did not show itself an ever-ready, ever-handy assistant, yielding, 
with willing obedience, to man’s will, and obediently assuming every shape 
he desired. 

Man rejoiced in the skilful laborer, and devised new and harder tasks ; he lent 
the whole power of his mind to make new inventions, which iron had to help him 
in carrying out, and, ever hand in hand, the master and the servant went onward 
on their path of improvement. The more docile the metal showed itself, the more 
rapidly man’s progress made itself felt on ‘the earth; and with the labor he 
performed by the aid of iron, his own spiritual power increased by degrees. 
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Whatever had appeared impossible before, iron had to achieve. Long had the 


great streams of the earth impeded the commerce of men ; for they defied the 
structures of fragile wood, and of massive stone, when high floods gave them 
unusuul power, or huge drifting blocks of ice made playthings of pier and bridge 
At last, here, algo, iron came to the aid of man, and once more obeying his inge- 
nious command, it stretched out into long rods and slender beams, chained them 
one to the other, and lo and behold! the gossamer chain-bridge hung high and’ 
safe above the furious waters, and man could defy now, on his part, the power 
of the conquered element. And when he had thus overcome the last obstacle that 


impeded his free control of space, he became impatient of the swiftness of the . 


horse even, and, bending his mind to devise some more rapid mode of overcoming 

space, he invented a new service for his trusty servant. Iron was tortured and 

twisted anew, until it assumed the form of colossal wheels, huge levers, caldron, 

and pipes—and the engine was ready to bring with its own amazing uses the 

power of steam into the service of man. The new servant became the most 

powerful and the most delicate of instruments : here moving machinery of gigantic 

proportions, and there printsng the tiniest characters on silk and on cotton. It 
carried man with amazing rapidity from land to land, from continent to continent ; 
and as the cunning web of the spider holds the strongest of her enemies helpless 

in its meshes, so the iron net of railroads and steamers held the very earth captive. 
at the will of man. 

Even greater things, however, he demanded of the faithful metal, which he 
had discovered possessed a marvellous gift, appearing in many ways not inferior 
even to the instinct of living creatures. You must show me the way, he told the 
willing servant, across the pathless ocean! and iron changed into a small needle, 
and as compass and sextant it became his unfailing guide over the broad ocean 
and around the whole globe. But when man rose against man, and fierce war 
raged through the land, even then he bethought himself of his faithful friend, 
and iron came to his aid, now as a sharp sword and now asa gun or acannon. Thus, 
in peace and in war, on land and at sea, the useful metal is by his side, ready to 
do his bidding, to assume any shape, and to serve him in small matters and in 
greatest. In like manner man has taken them all, from the precious gold to the 
worthless lead, and made them his servants, But there is one among them more 
highly gifted than all the others, of fairest form, of strangest shape, and of rarest 
usefulness. 

This is the metal which takes its name from the winged messenger of the gods, 
and is known among us as mercury, though its bright face and wondrous quickness 
make it perhaps more generally familiar as quicksilver. These features were 
so striking and so exclusively peculiar to the ever-changing metal, that already 
the ancients bestowed upon it like admiring names. To the Greeks it was liquid 
silver ; to the Romans, with a poetry rare among the stern, matter-of-fact people 
even, living silver; the latter name, however, seems in classic writers to have 
been confined to the pure mercury found in its brilliant beauty, whilst the former 
was reserved for the metal when artificially produced. For the ancients were 
already fully acquainted with the ‘‘ Changeful Damsel” among the stern metals, 
as an old alchemist quaintly called it on account of its slippery, coquettish nature, 
now alluring by its lovely beauty, now deriding by its swift escape. Among 
its many forms, which it assumes, is one called cinnabar, of a resplendent -red, 
which was well known more than four hundred years before Christ, and found 
abundantly in Spain, where, by one of those strange combinations produced by 

_ the universal rule of the Roman, Athenian philosophers acted as officials in 
imperial mines. That able, but disorderly writer, Vitruvius, confounds this 


4 
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cinnabar—on account of its red color, in all probability—with the more familiar 
minium, an entirely different product, used to mark certain passages in manu- 
scripts and almanacs, and thus become the ancestor of our miniature. He states, 
however, correctly the picturesque manner in which it presented itself to the eye 
of the astonished minor; for he says, “ When they dig minium, and iron tools 
wound the rock, big drops of living silver flow from the place.’ Pliny, in his 
more prosy manner, simply states that there—in the mines of Spain—there is 
**a rock which continually sweats mercury, and which the Greeks call cinnabar;”’ 


so that there can be no doubt as to the identity of this curious metal in Roman | 


mines and our quicksilver. The question has, however, been raised more than 
once, because of its being so frequently mistaken for minium, and even called by 
that name. Pliny himself designates it thus wrongly in his interesting description 
of the locality, from which, in his day, the most valuable cinnabar was sent to the 
capital. ‘ Rome,” he says, ‘ obtains its minium almost exclusively from Spain. 
The most famous comes from the region of Sisapo in Boetica. The mines belong 
to the Roman republic, and no other property is so jealously guarded as this. The 
cinnabar is not allowed to be prepared on the spot ; but it is stamped as brute ore 
and sent to Rome, about ten thousand pounds a-year. In Rome it is washed and 
prepared, and a special law fixes the maximum price at which it may be sold by 
the merchants.” Now, Pliny’s Boetica is the Andalusia of our day, with a part 
of Granada; and in this same district are still the famous mines of Almaden, the 
one great support of the Spauish crown, without which Spain would have long 
since been utterly bankrupt. 

The subject was one of no slight importance to the Romans, for cinnabar was 
used largely for the purpose of painting. Its bright red adorned the statues of the 
gods as they were carried in solemn procession through the wards of the capital ; 
and even the great generals, who entered the city in all the pomp and circumstance 
of a full triumph, did not disdain its use. Sir Humphrey Davy recognized its use 
even in some paintings of disentombed Pompeii, and probably it served siill higher 

rposes in the mysteries of unholy worship. Mercury, as such, was also well 
ae already as useful for purposes ef gilding, although the modern art of using 
it in the shape of an amalgam was not familiar to the ancients. They contented 
themselves with putting the mercury in a layer on vessels and ornaments of silver 
and copper, and then pressing thick plates of gold upon it, cementing the whole 
together. Whilst our gilding, therefore, wears off, even by mere daily use, and 
when not exposed to the baneful effects of wind and weather, we are told by the 
great art-critic, Winkelmann, that antique gildings look now as fresh and as 
beautiful as if they had just come from the hands of the gilder. Hence they had 
also learned already to burn their magnificent dresses, embroidered heavily with 
pure gold, and, by the aid of quicksilver, to rescue the gold from the ashes. 

How far it was used, even then, for medicinal purposes, we can hardly decide ; 
for while some authors mention it as an element in certain salves which were oddly 
enough employed as festive meals, Pliny represents it correctly as a poison, and 
objects to its use in medicine, even for external application, as fraught with too 
much danger. The confusion in the mind of these authors, when they come to 
speak of the mysterious metal, is often amusing: Pliny thinks it so poisonous that 
no vessel can hold it, aware, as he was, probably, that it cannot be kept in metal 
vessels, because it would at once form an amalgam with the metal; while, on the 
other hand, Dioscorides states that it was generally stored up in glass vessels, but 
that he has seen it also in boxes of lead, tin, and silver, which is simply impossi- 
ble. Its fluidity, however, seems to have puzzled the ancients sorely ; and the 
amazement of Vitruvius is comic in the extreme, when he describes how a stone, 
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weighing a hundred pounds, put on a vesselfilled with li ving silver, floated on it, 
without making an impression on the surface! This, also, is of course erroneous, 
for the stone does make an indentation, more or less deep according to its specific 
gravity, as mercury is only about thirteen times heavier than water; bnt it is 
curious that the same experiment, which so astonished the learned Roman, is in 


- our day repeated daily for the visitors of the mines of Idria, where huge stones are 


placed in the enormous iron kettles filled with newly-obtained mercury. It is 
strange that we find no trace in ancient writers of the preparation of artificial 


cinnabar, highly valued as this costly material was by the men of those 


days ; but there is only one allusion found to what is called making mercury solid 
by the aid of sulphur, and that occurs unfortunately in the pages of the false 
Democritus. 

This secret, like many others connected with our strange metal, was known 
only to the great race who kept all the valuable knowledge of the world in the 
days of universal war, and through the well-named Dark Ages—the Arabs, who 
also were well acquainted with the deadliest form that mercury ever assumes, 
the so-called corrosive sublimate, and described it as a violent and acrid 

ison. 

P The alchemists, those noble searchers after truth, who paved with their 
errors and bitter disappointments the roads on which Modern Chemistry steps 
safely to the great goal of Truth, surrounded mercury with a poetic crown of 
glory. In their labors to wring from Nature the secret of the philosopher’s 
stone, and of. changing all viler metals into noble gold; in their efforts to 
realize the existence of an elixir of life; in all their mad pursuits, which blend 
the sublime with the ridiculous as no other work of man has ever done, and 
contain, amid much that is absurd, numerous traits of touching self-denial and 


- unsurpassed perseverauce—in all of these mercury was the one great master 


among metals, without whose aid nothing could be obtained. How these poor, 
ignorant, but earnest and devoted workers worshipped the mysterious metal, 
and tried, by all the means known to their bndding science, to force it into their 
service! Its changableness was their despair. Not in vain had they named 
it mercury, when they expressed the sympathetic relation which they fancied to 
exist between the seven known metals and the seven planets: whilst gold 
remained to them the image of the bright sun, and silver the representative of 
the pale moon, quicksilver bore the likeness of the messenger of the gods with 
his winged foot and mobile mind. So they fasted and prayed, and chastised 
themselves into a proper frame of mind, to become masters of the volatile 
servant ; and then, with exalted hopes and a glance to the Master of all things, 


. they heated and cooled, digested and distilled, analyzed and amalgamated the 


unlucky metal, in order to find the animated mercury, as they called the future - 


substance, which was to make the philosopher’s stone, and the more mystic 


philosopher’s mercury, from which they expected still greater but unknown 
wonders.. They believed even in predestination as required for the happy issue 
of their work. Alas! they were predestined only to work out all the errors of 
human knowledge, and to clear the way for their successors in ages long to 
come. Their success was limited to chasing the metal from one shape to the 
other ; now changing from living silver into the red lion, then into cinnabar, the 
dragon’s blood, and back to the milk of the black cow. Even Geber, the acknow- 
ledged master of many a science, became, as the unfortunate author of the first 
book on chemistry ever written, a bywordamongmen. Dr. Johnson tells us how, 
on account of his uncouth e in this work, his name has been transuted_ 


into Gibberish for the use of indignant English tongues. To him mercury was . 
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the dearest among the rare and aristocratic substances with which he loved to 
deal, and, with sulphur and arsenic, one of his three elemental chemicals, of 
which all metals on earth were made. He dwelt with intense pleasure upon 
the fact that even gold, the sovereign of them all, with its superior weight, its 
passing beauty, and its triumph over fire, was dissolved by mercury, and 
swallowed up by its bright globules as easily as sugar in water. 

The alchemists failed in their end, but they have taught us much about quick- 
silver. For we would err sadly if we were to look upon them as lost in error 
altogether. If Wisdom in their days wore the fool’s cap there were wise 
things said and done even in her wildest vagaries; her secretary, as he has 
been called, Common Sense, made notes of the good, and ‘all was put down in 
a kind of short-hand, strange and odd to our ear, but intelligible to the initiated. 
The vocabulary was made awful and hideous on purpose to keep off the profane ; 
but fair Science caute out at last unscathed, for Truth cannot be destroyed nor 
concealed ; and thus it appeared, that philosophy, like the toad, ugly and 
venomous at first sight, bore “a precious jewel in its head.” It was not for 
such triumphs, it is true, that the great Dominican, Thomas Aquinas, was 
enrolled among the saints of the Church ; but it is a fair question among men 
of science, whether this canonized alchemist achieved any greater triumph on 
earth than his discovery of the word amalgam and its meaning. Now we all 
know that mercury bears such marvellously strong affinity to certain metals 
like tin, lead, and silver ; that it opens them up, so to say, and forms with them 
a homogeneous liquid or paste ; but Aquinas was the first to ascertain and state 
this fact in a manner which made it useful to science, and to call the compound, 
that resulted from the mixture, by the name which it still bears. 

Quicksilver is not a common metal, but found only in a few portions of our 
globe, and then in various forms. Here, it surprises the miner by suddenly 
leaping forth in bright, silvery globules, and running fast to hide in dark corners, 
now scattering into almost invisible atoms, now running together and forming 
large, lustrous balls. Then it appears as cinnabar in fibrous or ill-shapen 
masses, sometimes crystallized and sometimes hid under a dark, unseemly 
covering, but occasionally shining forth in brilliant red, with the splendour of 
the diamond. Then again it conceals itself carefully under the form of some 
other metal, as native amalgam, or, in rare cases, is found as ready-made 
medicine in the form of calomel. 

China and Japan produce some quicksilver, for they send to the markets of 
the world the best cinnabar, which there appears ; but to this day little is known 
about these mines and some others in Thibet. The so-called virgin cinnabar, 
which is mainly imported from Asia, is made from the rare specimens of native 
cinnabar found there and ground fine; it is by far the most superb in color, and 
the most highly prized by artists and manufacturers ; the larger portion is pro- 
bably made artificially in China as in Europe, and for that purpose large 

quantities of mercury are actually carried back to the Celestial Empire. 

__ Mercury is found in the Venetian Alps, where new mines have quite recently 
been opened with a promise of great gain; in Bavaria and Bohemia, and a few 
other localities, which have, however, been abandoned of late on account of their 
small yield, with the exception of here and there a small mine. There is a 
curious theory about this decline of formerly productive mines entertained by. 
older authors. ‘They state that mobile quicksilver cannot rest, even when rock~ 
bound, but ceaselessly works its way upward, and from great depths penetrates, 

by the process of sublimation, into the veins and crevices of overlying for- 
mations. This theory is supported by the fact, that in almost all the formerly 
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rich mines, mercury was actually found close to the surface, often immediately 
under the turf; whilst no ore has of late been discovered at a lower depth. 

On the whole, there are only four important points on our globe where 
mercury is mined to advantage: in Peru, in Austria, in Spain, and in Cali- 
fornia. Of these, the smallest production is that of Huancavelica, in Peru, 


where cinnabar appears impregnated in layers of sandstone and limestone. It 


is curious how the vanity of man here, as in Spain, first led to the discovery of 
the precious metal. For as the great Triumphator Camillus painted himself red 
with minium, so the Indians of Peru used to adorn themselves on festive occa- 
sions with the same color, obtained from the same metal. The- first regular 
mining dates only back as far as the year 1566, when the Spanish Government 
can the province to be examined, and mercury was found in numerous places. 
When Peru became independent, the mine of Huancavelica became, of course, 
national property, and was farmed out by the Government. It is the highest 
mine on earth, being fifteen hundred feet above the Peak of Teneriffe ; but it 
produced a rich harvest, until the madness of an official nearly destroyed it for 
ever. The development of the silver mines of the republic, and the wasteful 
manner of using mercury in them, had led to an increased demand for the metal. 
This induced an unlucky superintendent, goaded on by his superiors, and anxious 
to distinguish himself, perhaps also to add to his riches, to order the-massive 
pillars of valuable ore to be pulled down, which had been left standing in order 
to support the enormous weight of the upper surface. The haste to be rich had 
its unvarying effect: the rock came down, the mines were destroyed, and owner 
and agent alike were severely punished for their insane cupidity. 

_ Far away in the heart of Europe and the centre of the Julian Alps, there lies 
a valley of wondrous beanty; huge walls of bare rock rise to vast height all 
around, and shut off the secluded plain below from the rest of the world. The 
upper parts of the mountains are again crowned with grand old pine forests ; 
below the rocks spreads a beautiful carpet of green meadows and magnificent 
woods, while bere and there tall masses of rock jut out into the valley, looking 
defiantly down upon the peaceful scene below, and crowned with chapel and 
church. A poor peasant—so goes the legend—once came here to select some 
timber for the woodenware he was making, and placed a few tubs into a well 
to be seasoned over night. What was his surprise, when he poured the water 
off next morning, to find at the bottom a glittering mass of silvery metal ! 
Soon skilful miners and cunning goldsmiths came from Italy, and the place 
became known ; but only to be made the scene of strife and bloodshed. Now 
the Venetians would fall with an armed force upon the German miners, and now 
the great Maximilian would send troops to drive out and destroy the covetous 
invaders, For centuries the mines have produced most abundantly, but of late 
they have become less profitable, and the Austrian Government, always wanting 


money, is anxious to sell them. The ore is here roasted in extensive works,  ~ 


and the smoke, which contains the volatile metal, is carried into enormous iron 
retorts. The cast iron pipes are forty feet long and three feet wide, suspended 


in the air, and resting only upon a few slight supports. As the constant smoke — 


keeps them too warm for condensation, a little aqueduct, following above, 
trickles continually cooling showers upon them ; once a-year only the fires are 
allowed to go out, to clean and repair the whole apparatus. The soot in the 
cylinders, a loose, black, fatty substance, contains the mercury in countless tiny 
globules, some of which run out in beautiful silvery whiteness; others have to be 
whipped from their unsightly retreat ; the soot is beaten with small brooms, and 
soon the silver snakes are seen to glide out of the dark mass, as if anxious to 
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in all directions. Then the glittering mass is gathered in sheepskins, 
tanned with alum, or in cast-iron bottles of enormous size, to be sent all over the 
world. 

Sad, however, is the penalty which the vicious metal exacts from those who 
thus force it to the light of day. Quicksilver evaporates at a temperature lower 
than that which we maintain in our houses, and its vapours are poisonous. 
Hence all miners pay with their health; they become feeble and nervous, their 
whole system becomes deranged, perpetual trembling seizes their limbs, and they 
die at an early age. When mercury escapes by chance, it murders like an 
assassin in the dark. Thus it happened in a vessel, which in 1820 came to the 


Spanish coast with some mercury in its hold. By an accident the quicksilver 


ran out of a few rotten bags, and found its way into the hold; soon every piece 
of metal in the ship was covered with a mercurial coating, and every man on 
board was salivated violentl7, and sick unto death. The same tragedy occurred 
in Idria on a larger scale. In the year 1803 foul air’ set the mines on fire, and 
the mercurial vapors developed on that occasion poisoned thirteen hundred 


workmen, the larger part of whom never recovered. The water, by which the . 


fire had been quenched, was pumped into the river Idria, and was still so laden 
with deadly fumes, that all the fish were killed, except the eels, who, being 
proverbially used to being roasted alive, defied even the poisonous metal. 

On a similar occasion, in Spain, a pious Franciscan monk seized a crucifix, 
and, bidding the frightened workmen to follow him into the burning mine, went 
in to put out the fire: neither he nor any of his devoted men were ever seen 


again. This occurred in the famous mines of Almaden, which lie amid the © 


Black Mountains of La Mancha, so dear to all lovers of Cervantes as the scene 
of the inimitable exploits of Don Quixote. It has its name—the mine—from 
its first masters, the Arabs, who, in the course of time, fell heirs to the Roman 
State property, and worked it with brilliant success. One of their Caliphs had 
in his gardens at Cordova a gigantic shell of porphory, filled with glittering 
quicksilver, which was evermore flowing out and in. It stood in a pavilion, the 
sides of which were lined with ebony and ivory of such exquisite polish, that, 
when the rays of the sun fell upon them, their splendor dazzled and blinded the 
eye. But when great guests were to be-shown the marvels of the palace, an 
Arabic manuscript says, the Caliph ordered all the doors around to be opened 

the full sunlight then shone upon the everflowing mass of silver, and the re- 


_ flection fell on the eye of the beholder like living flashes of lightning, and the 


pavilion seemed to toss like a ve-sel on the stormy waves. 

The indolent Spaniards have rarely attempted to work their magnificent mines 
themselves, but farmed them out to bankers and companies, mostly of foreign 
race. Among these was the great house of Fugger, those grandest of merchant- 


ate — in the small town of Augsburg, one of whom could haughtily warm the 


ror Charles V. by a fire made of his own obligations and evidences of 
debt tothe great banker! They held the mines for more than a hundred years, 
and brouglit large numbers of German workmen there, whose industry and skill 
soon raised the production immensely. In 1835 they were pawned, in like 
manner, to the Rothschilds; but at present they are worked with great energy 
and by means of the best scientific aid, at the expense of the Government, 
which derives by far the largest portion of its income from this locality. The 


town itself, with its clean, straight streets, and tidy, well-kept houses, presents — 


a very different aspect from the other miserable villages of La Mancha and the 
surrounding country, though sterile and stern like that of most mining districts, 
is not devoid of beautiful mountain scenery and extended views. Even the 


| 
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entrance to the mine differs altogether from that of similar works elsewhere. 
From the level valley a long tunnel-like shaft leads to the very heart of the 
mine; it is built of massive hewn rock, wide enough for carts with two horses 
abreast, and has granite sidewalks; at the end you come to steps and stairs, 

which lead to the lower parts, where you find yourself immediately beneath the 
town of Almaden. The working was formerly done by criminals condemned to 
_ hard labor for life. From their prison, which still stands there, a relic of former 
barbarism, they were led in the morning by a subterranean passage to the mines, 
and back again at night. Thus they literally never saw the light of day; after 
a few years their health failed, the poisonous vapors nestled in their system, and 
they died, hailing the King of Terrors as a welcome friend. This cruelty drove 
them at last to despair: in the beginning of the last century they set the wood- 
work, which then ‘lined the mines throughout, on fire, and thus made them 
inaccessible for years. Now, none but skilled laborers are employed, who work 
only six hours a-day, and are well paid. Yet they also soon succumb, for the 
air is so deadly that no animals live down there, not even spiders; and the 


‘ rats, who alone were able to resist the vapors, have disappeared since the last 


fire. 

The scene below is beautiful. Where the work is going on, vast masses of 
cinnabar, dark-red and sparkling with unearthly splendour, hang on the walls ; 
here and there crystals of marvellous beauty shine from between the dark rocks, 
and in many places cavities and crevices are filled with the pure metal ; so that, 
under the miner’s tool, as the rock breaks asunder, silvery drops as large as a 
pigeon’s egg suddenly roll forth, and, leaping on the ground, fall into a shower 
of resplendent beauty. The oreis subsequently distilled by means of enormous 
fires, for which prodigal Nature furnishes bountifully the material ; for all the 
mountains around, for miles and miles, are covered with a cistus, an evergreen 
shrub, which, at the proper season, covers the country with a carpet of white, 
and whose resinous branches burn with a heat equal to that of the best coal. 

The richest of all regions, however, is the youngest—California. Here, 
where Nature seems to have scattered with unlimited liberality her greatest 
treasures broadcast over the land, vast stores of mercury are found, the most 
important, if not the most valuable of the mineral products of this wonderful 
country. To the four mines, which already produced more quicksilver than all 
other countries together, there have quite recently been added two new ones, 
ia Chapman Valley and Pope Valley, which give promise of a vast increase of 
_ the wealth of California, and have completely changed the commerce of the 
world. Formerly, mercury was exported from Europe; now, America is not 
* only independent, but actually sends it back to the Old World, and enables men 
there, as well as in Peru, to work even the poorest of silver ores. Thus silver, 
which had remained behind gold, since the great discoveries in California, 
Australia, aud Asiatic Russia, can now be obtained again in large quantities, 
and, ae to the new supplies from the Pacific, the balance is likely to be 
restored. 

If we ask, finally, what use man makes of the wonderful metal, so beautiful 
in appearance, so deadly in its effects, and so highly valued for its services, we 
find it nowhere employed for itself, like the more precious metals, but an in- 
valuable aid to man in various ways. Its very dangers are converted into 
healing powers, and, as calomel, it is used with surpassing effect, either directly, 
mixed as in bitter irony with tender roseleaves, or in numerous combinations 
with other substances. As,corrosive sublimate, it enters into countless salves of 
more usefulness; and as mercury itself, it is infused into anatomical preparations, 
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to preserve them for purposes of study. No chemical laboratory can, of course, 
dispense with its valuable services, were it only in the form of a bath, to catch 
gases. The manufacturer employs it largely for dyeing and similar purposes, 
and the man of science learns to value it as a friend above all others in the 
thermometer and barometer. He wanted to measure that imponderable and yet 
universally present substance, heat; and quicksilver willingly helped him, 
because of its exquisite susceptibility, and the readiness of expansion which it 
alone could show, as the only fluid-metal on earth. Man wanted to weigh the 
very air he breathes, and quicksilver again offered to do it, as no other fluid is 
so heavy, and a column of twenty-eight inches of mercury suffices to show what 
water could have done only in a tube of thirty-two feet. By the aid of these 
instruments, man can now measure the warmth of his room as well as that of 
whole zones: he can adapt the temperature of his bath to his wants, and of vast 
buildings to purposes of brewing and distilling. The mercury aids him in 
measuring the height of mountains, and warns him of approaching storms; 
it counsels him in his work in the fields, and on his voyages over the oceans ; 
it aids the engineer in his levelling, and the philosopher in his subtlest re- . 
searches. 

In other cases it is mixed with sulphur to make artificial cimnabar, and 
immense quantities of mercury are annually consumed for this purpose. It is 
ground to extreme fineness, and then comes into the market as vermillion, 


- which is highly valued in the arts as a pigment for the purity and permanency 


of its tint. But by far the largest proportion of all the mercury found on our 
globe is sent by man-in search of the precious metals, which force cannot bring 
forth from their hidden recesses, and which now, with the aid of the alluring 
powers of quicksilver, are tempted to the light by its gentle persuasive power. 
For it possesses a truly wondrous power to compel gold and silver to leave their 
natural form, and to combine with itself; and hence the poorest ores, which by 
no process of beating and heating can be made to surrender the treasures they 
hold, are covered with mercury, and behold, the insidious friend winds its way 
into every chink and crevice, and licks up the precious metal wherever it can be 
found. Then the whole mass is exposed to a fierce heat, the volatile mercury 
is forced to surrender its prey; it rises in vapor and smoke, and leaves the 
glittering gold and silver in almost perfect purity behind. The same process of 
amalgamation leads to gilding, for here also a mixture of gold and mercury is 
put on silver, copper, or brass, and the metal is then heated; the mercury again 
escapes, and the gold remains firmly fastened to the inferior metal, which is said 
; to be “ fire-gilt.” The process is obnoxious on account of the injurious vapors 
which it devolves, and largely superseded by the galvanic methad, which is 
safer and cheaper ; but the gilding wears off sooner. Not less beautiful is the 
method by which mercury serves to make mirrors, Tinfoil is spread on a hot 
slate-plate, the quicksilver poured on it, and then the plate of glass pressed care- 
fully under the surface of the mercury, so as to avoid the particles of dust which 
always settle there. The glass is then heavily weighted, the quicksilver runs 
off in glittering rills, and the mirror is perfect. But here also the danger has 
driven man’s ingenuity to rid himself of the beautiful vassal, with the fair face 
and the fatal face behind it, and nowadays mirrors are simply silvered. 
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QUIS SEPARABIT ? 
CHAPTER IIL. 


T is often a beautiful thing when reverence ripens into love, and the heart 
which has bowed in lowly admiration finds itself imbued with a warmer, 

deeper feeling, which magnifies each virtue a thousand-fold, brightens each trifling 

action with its vivifying touch: but it is sad, very sad, when reverence is. 
diminished by a closer acquaintance; only love remains, desolated, weakened, but 
still love, and as such unable to recall its gifts. Then, in the face of such a dis- 
appointment, comes a real test of character: and the higher natures feel a noble 

compassion, their affection not abated, but altered from the clinging of a little 
child to the tenderness of a mother; and the lower are aggrieved and disappointed 

that their judgment was at fault, and then some other object is found for their 

devotion, aud the old one is forgotten ‘like a dead man out of mind.” But there. 
are others, wild, undisciplined hearts, with the germ of much that is noble in spite 

of strong, unruly wills; and on them this cruel disappointment comes with double 

force: too loving not to shield their former idol from public scorn, too truthful 

_ not to see its faults with startling clearness, too young and not large-hearted , 
enough ‘to make full allowance for temptation, their confidence is shaken, their 

love repelled, and they wonder bitterly how they ever believed in faith and trust. 

They do not see that their idol never existed but in imagination, and to them it 

is a real fall over which they mourn, not pityingly as angels, but with distrust 

and anger burning in their hearts. 

And thus began a painful phase in Lilian’s history, for in spite of her brave - 
words to Katie she felt that Montague had deceived her, and there was an un- 
acknowledged sense of humiliation as well as loss. All the time she had been 
living upon his words and trying hard to become more worthy of his love, he had 


been laughing at her credulity and thinking her a silly, simple child; but it — 


should never happen again—she had learnt the lesson once for all. Since that 
was true which she had read, and in the boundless faith of childhood had refused 
to credit, that in the world, in society she must look for heartlessness alone, each 
man striving for victory for himself, and treading, if need be, on the body of a 
- fallen comrade to attain the foremost place, she, too, would take her stand, and, 
though worsted in the first encounter, if the wound were bravely borne her victor 
need never know that he had conquered; she would meet him boldly face to face; : 
would meet him, holding out her hand in perfect calmness, congratulate him on 
his engagement with unfaltering voice, not a trace of love or grief upon her 
countenance, till the vanquisher should own himself the vanquished, the deceiver 
wonder if he were not deceived. And stronger than her pride, her longing for 
revenge, rose the wild yearning desire to look upon his face again. 
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And so, in preparation for this meeting, she never shed a tear or let her gaiety 
relax for an instant: always laughing, always merry, but with that odd satirical 
turn coming into undue prominence instead of being carefully restrained, she bore 
up a fortnight, going everywhere where she could get an invitation on the chance 
of seeing him, and never seeming weary of the quest. It was allin vain. Each 
day her hopes grew fainter; each day her efforts were redoubled, but success came 
never to crown them: and when she left her home one glowing August morn on 
a visit to the south, only the merest chance remained that she should find him still 
in Carlington on her return. She begged hard to be allowed to refuse, but it was 
not permitted ; and secretly, to Katherine’s relief, she went away for at least ten 
days. For insensibly an estrangement had sprung up between the sisters: Lilian 
had forbidden the subject which was ever in their minds to be mentioned in her 
hearing, and her word was law ; but not the less did it create a barrier, and the 
cold, hard brightness of her manner, so different to her usual sunny warmth, 
struck a chill to Katie’s heart. Lily never seemed to want her now: if she went 
into the garden to gather flowers for her dress, Katie was never called to aid in 
their selection; if she walked she liked to be alone, and the poor little sister 
often followed her from the room only to go in another direction, for fear their 
separation should be remarked. Like a dog which has lost its master, she 
wandered aimlessly about, till the return of her governess from the summer holi- 
days gave her plenty of employment and set her steadily to work. 

One day on her return from dining with her mother, Captain Montague’s card 
was lying in the hall ; and Mrs. Darrell the next morning received a pretty little 
note expressing his regret at having missed her, thanking her warmly for her 
hospitality and kindness, and adding that as he was leaving Carlington in a couple 
of days he should not again have an opportunity of seeing her or her two 
daughters, to whom he sent a message of farewell. Katie showed it to her sister 
when she came home, and Lily read it with a scornful smile. 

*‘ Practice makes perfect,” she said; “ it is a pretty note, and I dare say he 
can write them by the dozen.” 

“ Lily, may I ask you one question ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Do you love him still ?” bat 

“ Do the flowers Jove the sun?” she answered, with sudden passion. “ Don’t 
look at me with those reproachful eyes. Katie! what would you have me do’?” 

“If only you would not always seem so gay.” 

Lily turned her head away, and began to sing to a plaintive melody :— 


**T have a smiling face, she said ; 
I have a jest for all I meet, 

I have a garland for my head, 
And all its flowers are sweet— 

And so you call me gay, she said.” 


“ Katie, you know the rest. I cannot help it; I must bear it the only way I 
can.” . 


“‘ Ye weep for those who weep, she said ; 
Ah, fools! I bid you pass them by— 
Go, weep for those whose hearts have bled 
What time their eyes were dry. 

Whom sadder, can I say? she said.” 
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That was the only relenting. If society no longer presented a vista of golden 
hopes or the feverish excitement of a fruitless search, it still possessed its measure 
of fascination, for it helped her to forget ; and Lilian, who was permitted a singular 
amount of liberty, went in for it with all her might. Her heart was very sore 
and aching, and she dared no more look forward to the blank desolation of the 
future than on the delusive brightness of the past: if “‘the world was not so bitter 
but a smile would make it sweet,” she knew that for her the sweetness of that 
sinile was quenched for ever, and the sight of it would fill her less with pleasure 
than with pain. Sometimes Katie, coming upon her unawares, would find her 
sitting with her hands upon her knees, looking out into the distance with a dreary, 
hopeless look; but her advent was always the signal for Lily to spring up with a 
merry speech and. suggest a game of croquet, a walk, anything to dispel the 
train of thought. But Katie was patient now, and though Lily jarred upon her 
often, had learned to respect the sorrow which showed itself in such a mood. 

_ Of Captain Montague they heard at intervals: casual visitors spoke of him 
sometimes, for his engagement had made rather a sensation, and Lilian always 


prolonged the conversation if she could, discussing it with calm indifference, 


which did credit to her self-command. Never for a moment did she believe that 
he loved Clara Stretton, for she felt that it was impossible for him to have flirted 
with her in the way he had if his heart was true and loyal to another; and 
therefore it was no surprise to her to learn that he treated the heiress with such 
coldness and neglect that his brother officers were really afraid that she would 


find it it out and break off the engagement. December the 20th was to be their | 


wedding day, and they were to be married from Clara’s home, in Devonshire. 


Meanwhile she had gone back to her own people, and he was with his regiment 


in Jersey, far removed from the scenes and associations of the past two years. — 
_ A deep sadness had come upon his spirit, partly because he missed the gay and 
~ busy life of Carlington, partly because the cares and responsibilities of matrimony 
were weighing on his mind, but most of all for the loss of Lily, of whom he 
thought with a persistence which drove him almost to despair. The officers said 
openly “they could not think what had come over old Montague,” for now he 
seldom joined in their pursuits, and at the mess sat silent—he that used to be the 
life and soul of all. Billiards was his one amusement now, and most frequently 
he and a friend of his, Captain Maclaine, played through the night till the grey 
dawn streaks stole in between the shutters, showing the lines of care which had 
come on Walter’s brow, and sending its ghastly light upon his pale haggard features: 
then weary, dispirited, he went off to bed to spend the morning hours in tossing 
ing slumbers which lasted far into the day. Generally, too, he. went 
long boating expeditions by himself, not from any intrinsic love of it, but because 
the same, feeling which drove Lilian to society caused him to seek relief in soli- 
tude, rapid motion, and the invigorating breezes of the sea. He was very. un- 
happy, no doubt of that, and even went the length of entertaining serious thoughts 
of annulling his engagement, and exchanging into a regiment bound for foreign 
service, but the same pressing need of money which had urged him to propose 
toroed him to keep to the path he had chosen, and the project was abandoned 
with a sigh. ee 
One day when the heavens were at their bluest and the quiet waves were. 
glittering and dancing in the sunshine, the young officer had pulled his boat into 
one of the rocky creeks with which'the island abounds, and was watching the wild 
sea birds flying round the cliffs which resounded with their curious cries, but 
watching them not with the keen and eager interest of the sportsman, or the 


loving attention of the naturalist, so much as with the dreamy abstraction which : 
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sees but does not note. He was whistling softly the air “I would I were a 
bird” with peculiar sweetness, and thinking all the time of Lily Darrell. Did 
she ever think of him with grave and regretful tenderness as he thought of her ? 
he wondered, or was there no more love and pity in the heart of the girl whom 
he had loved and left; and suddenly there flashed on him the startling question. 

‘** What right has she to think you loved her, you who could'clasp her hand so 
tenderly one night, and ere another sun was set, be the betrothed of another : 

you who could leave her without a word save that cold conventional message of 
farewell?” True, you may know that she loved you, for cannot memory recall 
passages of similar import, and through ten years of life have you not tried to 
win whatever love you could, not to value it or feel enobled, but because: for 
your own passing pleasure you were willing to give to others lasting pain’? Yes ; 


you can judge from the tender wistful look, the fingers that trembled so in yours, - 


the shy happy speech that tried so hard for firmness, the beaming eyes which 
strove to hide their light ; but by what signs could she believe your love? You 
hovered about her with little attentions, you compassed her with: sweet obser- 
vances, but just when the pure gentle heart had grown to lean upon your strength 
you with rough hand unloosed the clinging tendrils, and left them bruised and 
broken on the ground. Oh love! oh darling! flower of life! who might have been 
given me to brighten this weary world, had I not cast it from me, how shall I 
endure to see thee won and gathered by another, or withering in the glare of the 
noontide sun ? 

Twas the stern self-accusing voice of conscience spoke, and he started and 
writhed beneath its power : not dead, only dormant had it lain for years, and now 
his better angel was rousing it to life and turning his vain regrets to real repent- 
ance. Calmly he tried to contemplate the life before him, and though it was 
impossible to give to Clara the love which another possessed, he would always 
treat her with gentleness and affection, and she at least would never regret the 
fatal error into which he had fallen. There would be no cause for jealousy ; 
Lilian he would never see again, and more than that he would not even think 
of her until he could do so without his heart beating one pulse the quicker, 
or his brain aching with that passionate mocking view of ‘the unattainable: but 
on one point he was quite determined. This very night he would write his first 
and last letter to his darling, asking her forgiveness if he dared, and letting her 
know at any rate that he, too, had felt the pain of loving and 
los'ng. 

And though only a few words, simple and brief, ‘stood the letter when com- 
pleted, it had cost him hours to write it, and he believed that through some 
mystic influence it would convey to her something of the inner workings of his 
spirit, and ef the yearning agony of remorse and pain with which he looked back 
npon the sacrifice of this tender little victim on expediency’s altar. 

What a glorious summer that was! day after day succeeding in undiminished 

splendour, so unusual in our climate that I fear for each one as I describe it, 
lost I be accused of drawing or. imagination instead of fact. Lilian was in the 
garden roving among the flowers and forming a little bouquet of scarlet geraniums 
and heliotrope for the adornment of her cool white dress, and singing as ahe went 
that Plain‘ive strain which haunted her :— 


“T have a siniling face, she said.” 


Mrs. Darrell and Katie were driving, but Lily had refused to go and was enjoy- 
ing the et and solitude as ancl as she enjoyed anything now. She had been 
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reading a novel under a shady tree—the third volume; but when the heroine, 
after many dangers, was duly encircled by her lover’s arms at last, the contrast 
between life as it is and depicted in fiction struck her forcibly, and impatiently 
she had tossed the book aside. ‘Life is like novels, with the third volume 
burnt,” she murmured. ‘ Misunderstandings, estrangements, are not cleared up 
on earth; perhaps in Heaven——”’ she broke off suddenly: Heaven! that, in- 


deed, was a land which is very far off. The postman was coming up the avenue . 


and she flitted across the grass to meet him, receiving from his hand a letter 
directed to Miss Darrell which seemed to stop the action of her heart and sent a 
deadly faintness through her frame. Clasping it tightly, she went back to her 
old place with slow, silent tread, and there, ’mid a thousand conflicting feelings, 
opened and read :— 


“ Jersey, September 2nd. 


‘“‘ Farewell! If you only knew what it costs me to write this word, feeling 
as I do that some day you will recognize the fatal truth that the saying it has 
been the kindest act I have ever done you, you would grant me the forgiveness I 
dare not ask ; think of me more gently, and remember only the happy hours we 
have spent together. I may not tell you, and therefore you can never know all 
the reasons for my conduct, which, if not an excuse, are at least an extenuation : 
it is my one consolation that you will suffer less than I. Perhaps, indeed, you 
will not miss me in the least. I have no right to think so—the loss was mine 
alone; and yet, Lilian, I do venture to believe that, under brighter auspices, I 
might have wooed and won you. The thought goads me to madness: was it se? 
You told me once, I remember—the last time I ever saw you—that there were 
evils worse than poverty. I did not believe you then, and now I never shall : 
what else has parted us? God bless you, my darling! Think of me as gently 
‘as you can.—Yours ever, Water Monraaue.” 


Which of us, in reading that exquisite romance of Fouqué, has not imagined ~ 


the look which must have come over the beautiful’ Undine when she received a 
soul with her husband’s love? Something of the same look illumined Lily’s 
features as she turned and faced the sun, her lips parted in glad thanksgiving, her 
eyes sparkling with a wild, estatic joy: her soul had come back to her—her soul 
to love and trust. Dimly conscious of the after: pain of this revelation, tor one 
brief instant she would put it from her and dwell only on the thought that her 
heart’s desire was granted—she was beloved. All the agony, the shame, was 
gone: he had loved her, and the past was sanctified—had become her own. 


‘There was no surprise that he had left her: her nature was in too great harmony — 


with his to wonder at any of his actions, and his train of reasoning lay clear 
before her from the first dawn of love, when it had-seemed so easy of subjection, 
to the final conflict where either decision must be pain. What had puzzled her. 
before was now quite plain: in the letter in her hard lay the key of the enigma 
which his character presented, and by that light she read the simple little story 


which to her was all in all. The habits of extravagance irto which his careless-- 


ness and indolence had led him, the selfishness thereby engendered, the inpatient 
spirit that would not brook delay, had resulted in the sacrifice of the girl he cared 
_ for and in a mercenary marriage with one who woull have no power to stir his 
better nature; but, though Lily felt this with a sudden, bitter pang, it was not 
the darker side of his character she wished to look at now, and in loving contem- 
plation she regarded his few unselfish wishes for her happiness, his longing for 
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forgiveness, his tender care while he was with her, his tact, his gentle words, all 
made precious to her for ever by the acknowledgment that he had loved. 

She did not envy Clara then. ‘‘I would not change places with her for 
nor with anyone,” she said. ‘Surely, to marry him must be only next best to 
being loved. God has given me the thing I wanted most, only nothing is peer 
tion here, and I can’t feel it all just yet. Oh! I do thank thee, Ido! I shall 
be more glad soon—only to have lost'him now. Oh! darling, darling——” 
reaction had begun, and though she kept up bravely the first impulse of delirious 
joy was gone. / 

Still, when Katie came home, she was struck with the sweet tremulousness of 
her sister’s look, and after dinner was over, during which Lilian had been very 
silent, she was greeted in the old caressing tones. ‘‘ Will you come out, Katinka ? 
it seems a pity to stay indoors.” And strolling up and down the lime-walk with 
their arms round each other’s waists—just as they were that day in the early 
summer—she gave her the letter to read, and waited to hear what she would say 
in a gentle reverie, broken by those accents of surprise and scorn :—“ Oh, Lily! 
and he could love you and let you go.” 

“Oh! hush,” said Lily, on whose mood that calm sunset hour had come with 

soothing power; “do you think I will hear one word of blame on him I love ? 
Do you think that all my life I shall not prize this day as the most precious, if 
not the happiest; as the dearest, although so full of pain? I have been so 
wrong before, so hard, so bitter, for I thought he had done it wilfully, not caring, 
though it hurt me so; and now that I know—now that I know—that he loved 
me, it will be easier to bear: oh, much easier! only just now—ob, help me!” 
She gasped for breath, and Katie, frightened and awestruck, implored to be allowed 
to call their mother. ‘‘ You will have to tell her now.” 
- But on this point Lilian was firm: she was older than Katie, had had more 
experience, and she knew that Mrs. Darrell (a by no means sympathetic woman) 
could never be brought to understand all the bearings of the piteous little tale ; it 
would kill her almost to have it analyzed and explained, and when the first 
excitement of the tidings should have passed away there was a long vista of patient 
endurance before which her -courage quailed. It would make it harder to be 
watched in every movement, and besides between Mrs. Darrell and her elder 
daughter there had never been much sympathy or nearness, and though difficult 
to say whence this coldness existed it was undoubtedly there, making her feel 
that for this to come to her mother’s knowledge would be a grievous addition to 
the burden she must bear. ‘‘ No, you must not tell a word. . Katie, remember 
you promised.” 

* Of course I won’t ; you know I won't, if you do not wish it. Only it would 
seem so natural to me if I were iu trouble.” ¢ : 

“I wish it would to me,” thought Lily; but aloud she said, ‘“‘ And to me it 
seems so natural to go to you. Ah! Katie, what should I do without you?” 
and selfish though she felt it, Katie was happier than she had been for weeks. 

But at night, that terrible night, Lilian broke down completely: all her 
courage left her when she was once alone, and the utter hopelessness of her posi- 
tion came upon her with a rush. She cowered in bed, sobbing and crying, for 
tears had come at last, but to her they never brought relief: they choked her, 
she said; and for a time she lay back on her pillow exhausted and faint. If she 
fell asleep it was only for a moment, and all through those weary hours she had not 
one of rest. Heaviness may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning ; 


' but, alas! for the souls which feel that the brightness of dawn will bring to them 


only the necessity of hiding sorrow, and that for months and years to come the angel 
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Joy will fly on before, evading their grasp till they follow upwards and reach it in its _ 
own abiding home. “Oh, it was pitiful,” that to this poor child the consciousness 
of being loved, which brings to most young hearts such sweet assurance, should come _ 4 
with such unutterable woe, with such a stern conviction that she would never see 
his face again. From that first moment when she had gazed upon the “dark 
a ” of his countenance, “‘she had loved him with the love which was her 
m.” 

And for a time it almost seemed her fate would, too, be that of the lily maid of _ 
Astolat, for from that hour Lilian drooped: very slowly, very gradually, but with 
a silent, gentle fai'ure of her power each day. How could it be otherwise when : 
she gave up all interest in other things, caring for nothing but what was connected ae 
with him, living over again each moment of their intercourse, and longing only that F 
she might die and be at rest. The world was so cold and dark without him, and 
she dare not face it: let her go and wait for him across the grave if she might not 
meet him here. People saw her looking pale and worn, but were calmly told that 
she was “out of spirits,”—knocked up, perhaps, by summer gaieties—in need of 
rest, in fact ; and Katie, who was always with her, alone could tell that she was 


_ wounded almost to the death. The sad, dreary months of autumn passed very 


slowly in that northern home. , 


CHAPTER IV. 


ie softly ; draw aside the curtain with gentle hand, hush the rade noises 
outside telling of unhallowed mirth, but let the burden of the Christmas 

singers ‘‘ Peace on earth, goodwill towards men,” float into the darkened chamber i 

where Lilian Darrell lies, white and motionless, one blue-veined hand outside the _ i 

— showing by its thin and wasted fingers that no sudden illness has brought 
er to this. 

Four days ago, a little parish church in Devonshire had witnessed the : F 
marriage of Clara Stretton and Walter Montague, the bridegroom speaking out 1 
the vows with earnest resolution, though never looking at the bride the while. 
His despondency and gloom had been shaken off, and he was ready now for the 
future he himself had chosen. Four days ago, Lilian, almost broken-hearted, 
had, with many kisses, put into the fire her dearest treasure—the letter which 
Walter had written, and which, now that he was married, she had no right to 
keep. Ah! how often had she read it, and by its renunciation how- desolate she 
felt. She had nothing left of his, no gift, no relic, and even the ring, round 
which such tender memories hung, had fallen, the other morning, from the finger ° 
which had grown too small and thin tohold it. Two more days she struggled 
for composure, and then one evening she put down her work of Christmas deco- - 
ration and saying wearily, “I am tired, I can do no more,” slipped from her 
seat and fell fainting on the floor. They carried her to bed where.she had lain — 
for eight and forty hours. And the Christmas gladness found no echo in that 
weary spirit which had risen in fierce rebellion against her fate ; restoring her 
idol to the pinnacle where her love and fond imagination had first placed him, 
she no longer blamed him for any portion of the sorrow which had come upon 
her, but she murmured bitterly against her God ; she questioned both the wisdom 
and the justice of the divine decrees. Would not her love for Walter Montague 


‘ 
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have led her up to Heaven, since for his dear sake she was striving hard for 
goodness and praying for him with devotion she had never felt before ?—would it | 
not have been easy with him beside her to be grateful and thankful for the 
mercies they received? And now—now —that he was taken from her, how 

could she believe in the tenderness of Heaven? What had she done to be 

singled out for such unhappiness ? 

She hardly knew she reasoned thus, but in effect it was so, and her prayers 
grew cold and fainter, all save the petitions for Walter’s happiness in his married 
life: they, indeed, were warm and fervent, and perhaps in their unselfishness 
brought down a blessing to the little wounded heart. The image of her lover 
was seldom absent from her mind an instant, and Katie, who would scarcely 
think of him with patience, was forced to listen to his praises day by day. 

«© Tf you would not speak of him it would be easier”—but Lily caught her 
hand, “I must, I nwust,” she said with painful eagerness, “if you knew what it 
is to wait for hours and hours and never hear his name, I should go mad unless I 
did:” and, indeed, it was a marvel that even this relief could save her from the 
brain fever, which she had learnt to dread, lest in delirium she might betray her 
love. Even at night she had no rest from this incessant maddening thought ; in 
sleep she was rehearsing a scene of passionate farewell, his kisses falling warm 


upon her cheek, and she awoke to find them wet with burning tears. Do not 


think that I don’t blame her: she was very wrong, very unmindful of all the 
blessings she had left, and there was only this excuse, she was far more delicate 
than she appeared, owing to her high spirits, and when once the incentive to exer- 
tion failed there was little real strength to fallback upon. Weary little maiden ! 
who can wonder if she were one of those who “ long for death and it cometh not ;” 
who “ rejoice exceedingly and are glad, when they can find the grave.” 


* But, we die not by wishing; in God’s hour, 
And not our own, do we yield up the power 
To suffer or enjoy :” 


Or which of us combatants in the battle of life but would some time or another 
have laid down our arms and pleaded that the struggle was too great—which of 
us would voluntarily endure to the end? However we rebel the rod of God 
strikes home, and a firm bnt gentle hand was laid on Iuilian, compelling her to 
submission and teaching her that peace might yet be hers. During the next ten 
days when a low nervous fever kept her in bed she tried to be reconciled to the 
thought that after all, Clara with her fortune and knowledge of the world, might 
be a better wife for Montague than she in her inexperience would have proved, 
and resignation seemed easier than usual when thinking was an effort which it 
hurt her to make. Indeed, there was so much lassitude that her doctor grew 
alarmed, and said at last to Katie, who had waylaid him on the stairs, “‘ Better, 
much better, to-day. I have told her to get up, but she does not seem to care, 
This must not be: her languor and depression are so great that unless you can 
rouse her from them she will either kill herself or become an invalid for life. 
Make her take an interest in your plans, in anything, and though I say don’t excite 


- her more than you can help, better that than leave her as she is. You under- 


stand? I think as her companion you have more influence than anyone, and 
though there is no immediate danger there might be if it lasts.” - | 

‘“*T will do my best,” said Katie, and when she went up to her sister’s room 
she found her with an unopened book beside her gazing mournfully at the dreary 


branches rocking to aud fro. 


| 
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“T hear you are going to get up,” she began in her brightest tones, but the 
answer was low and listless. 

Tf I like I may.” 

“ And won’t you? I thought you would have liked it, have been glad.” 

**T don’t care, I don’t care for anything now. Sit down and let us talk.” 

“Yes,” said Katie, seating herself upon the bed, ‘ but you must listen to me 
first a minute. Do not go on in this way any longer; you are better to-day, 
much better, Doctor Mayall says so if only you would not give way. You say 
we are not to blame him—Captain Montague—are not even to think of him un- 
kindly, but how can I help it when I see youlying here ? Don’t I know that 
he has caused you allthe pain? If you want me to forgive him, to save his 
memory from reproach, exert yourself and come among us, and be our own 
bright darling Lily, then it may be possible to forget the past.” 

‘“*T will try,” said Lilian, very quietly. 


And she did try. No one could tell what it cost her to rouse herself for. 


action and give up the precious world of day dreams wherein she lived, but 
the motive which Katherine put before her was the very strongest which could be 
urged, and for his sake she rallied her drooping courage, and began a grad- 
ual return to her former life. As the days wore on and she grew stronger she 
was able to look back upon the past with clearer vision, and though she 
would not own it, she felt that she was wronged; had he been a little nobler, 
a little truer, all this sorrow had been spared. In their earlier acquaintance 
when he was but a distant hero one or two similar stories of his neglect had 
been told to her, but she had not believed them ; now she recalled them witha 


full conviction of their truth, and as she wondered sadly if the time would ever | 


come when the hearts he had trampled on would acquire a new value in his eyes 
she resolved that in hers there should always be a place for him. “Oh, God! 
in that Day when all things are remembered let not-my voice be raised in con- 
demnation of him;” though he had fallen from the pedestal upon which her 
love had set him, she would not blame him, since the greatest happiness of her 
life had been wakened by him. It was hard to think it over at eighteen, and 
there were occasional relapses in this tedious convalesence, but on the whole her 
endeavours were successiul ; there was steady progress towards recovery, and 
springtide brought with it such an increase of vigour that as Easter advanced she 
was preparing to enter once more into the society which seemed so cold without 
her darling’s smile. 

Meanwhile the wedding tour was over, and Captain and Mrs. Montague had 
settled down in their new home. It was not exactly an unhappy union and Clara 
was very well content; she was a person of some importance in the regiment, 
dressed beautifully, spent her money freely, made friends with the wives of other 
officers, and gave little afternoon at-homes where.the subalterns were sure to meet 
the young ladies whom they most desired to see; and by this means she made 
herself quite popular. To be sure there was one little girl, Mrs. Trevlyn by 
name, who had married the senior Lieutenant, and was rather a spoilt pet and 
beauty, who protested in her childish, vehement way, against Mrs. Montague, 
declaring her too selfish to care one bit about that handsome husband, who was 
always pulling his moustache and looking out of temper; and Walter was some- 
how aware of this secret sympathy and treated the little bride of a year’s stand- 
ing with a reverential tenderness such as he never showed his wife. He hated 
Jersey and would have given worlds to be back in a larger, freer space, but for 
the present there was no help for it, and as Clara seemed able to amuse herself 
he left her a good deal to her own i flirting rather more than even she 


| 
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approved. Once she attempted a remonstrance, but he was stern and decided, 
and she knew she must not venture it again ; she was a little afraid of him some- 
times. Would Liliam have been happy had she married him? I doubt it: how 
could a cold, calculating affection like a shallow stream find itself in harmony 
with a love like the dark, deep pools of a river which bear, indeed, a calm ex- 
terior, but may be stirred and roused to passionate strength ? If he had neglected 
her—and he was such an inborn flirt he was almost sure to have so done—how'’ 
she would have suffered, believing that each one of these new fancies would have 
made him better and happier than she could.do; and though at first her- love 
might have sufficed, in time she must have either felt his want of moral grandeur 
or else have found herself descending to his level. With Clara, alas ! there was 
of this no danger ; hers was essentially a poor vain nature, and there were times 
when Montague, who was not without the germs of higher feeling, most bitterly 
repented the bargain he had made and used to stand quiet and thoughtful looking 
out upon the sea. Oh, Lilian, Lilian! with the sweet gleamy eyes, did he never 
think of ‘thee ? 

He did indeed. Often and often his thoughts reverted to the child-friend 
whom he had loved so tenderly, till he almost saw her form beside him and felt 
the touch of her hand within his own. There was nothing wrong in his thought 
of her, she had faded away into a memory of the past, a memory pure, and 
bright and sacred, far better and nobler than the Lily he had really known. All 
her little naughtinesses and vanities were forgotten and she stood out clearly from 
the sins and errors of past deys with the light of his imagination clothing her soul 
with beauty and shining on her steadfast, earnest face. It is good, itis well for 

men that thus they sometimes idealize the vision of their youth. 

Once when Martin was going over to Carlington, Montague sent by him, as e 
message to Miss Darrell, ‘‘ his very kindest remembrances,” which being dul ~ 4 
delivered afforded an opening for the question Lily was longing to ask. 
he happy? How do they get on? ” 

“Oh, tolerably. “He is the sort of man to get on pretty well with any woman. 
He sold himself, you know.” 

know,” said Lily, and this was all she heard. 

“You see he has not quite forgotten me,” she said to Katie the next day, when 
still in their sealskins they were sitting out on rugs upon the grass.  ‘* You see he 
has not quite forgotten me,” she repeated, gathering the daisies near her and string- 
ing them into chains with an earnestness of manner which, however well assumed, 
could not conceal the glowing colour of the downcast face, nor the trembling sweet- 
ness of her tone. 

“ The villain! I hate him,” said Katie, with unusual indignation, getting up and 
marching up and down. She was ashamed of her sudden burst directly she had 
spoken ; but as she thought of the bright, joyous, laughter-loving sister of a 
year ago and compared her with the pale, delicate maiden at her side, graver, in- 
deed, and more resolute, but with.an air of languor in repose which spoke of little 
strength, the contrast struck her painfully, and she could not bein charity with 
the author of it all. 

“No, Katie, you do not,” and Lilian’s reproachful voice spoke of calm convic- 
tion as she made the little one sit down again beside her, “‘ and if ever it should be in 
your power to serve either him, or his wife, or—children, (the last word came 
out after a pause and with infinite tenderness) you will do it for my sake, re- 
membering that it would be my greatest pleasure. I often think about the 
future and wonder what our lives will be. You must marry, Katie, and, perhaps, 
some day I may have a little god-son, ands vill call him Walter. I will teach 
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him to be as tender as his namesake and infinitely more true.” Then there was 
silence, this, the one reproach she ever uttered against the man whe had blighted 
the promise of her youth was said so mournfully, with sueh pathetic 
— Katie had to turn away her head to hide the tears which rushed unbidden to 
her eyes. 

“Then, shall you never marry?” she asked, a little anxiously, childish 
~ to believe that her sister would abide by this decision, whatever it might 


mity smiled. ‘ I don’t know about that,” she answered, with a touch of her 
old archness, then quite seriously, “ Perhaps, some of these days, if a good 
honourable man were to ask me and think it for his happiness, I might become 
his wife. I do not know; I would do my best. But for me, love, the dream, the 
illusion, is past. Do not mind me, I am not unhappy, but I cannot forget.” 

She glanced as she spoke at the gnis separabit ring, now restored to its old place 
upon her finger ; but though there was that far-off look in her eyes known only 
to those who have suffered and lost, the dawn of peace was on her mouth. If 
she was thinking of a love which might have been had not faithlessness and 
wrong estranged it, she was thinking also of another love from which “ Neither 
death, ncr life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature” hath power to 
separate, and of the ‘‘ rest which remaineth to the People of em . 


- 
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CONFLAGRATION, 
i. 


PLAYING with little children on the hearth, 
An hour auo— 
With fitful mirth 

Their gentle eyes were lighted—lo, the Flame 

Like a lithe Fairy to their fancies came, - 
Whispering soft and low ! 


I. 


All sleep : the harmless Fairy wakes and chases 
Across the floor and from the‘darkness crawls, 
Clambering the walls, 
And looks into the children’s sleeping faces ! 
. Now through the window shines 
On the dew-burden’d vines : 
Then, Fiend-like, leaps 
Aloof 
ss Upon the roof ! 
The city sleeps. 
It waves its myriad hands 
And laughs and dances, a maniac lost from bands ! 


Ii. 


The sacred bells ring— 
All sleepers, wakening, start 
With fluttering heart ! 
Look! the gigantic Thing, 
The unimprison’d Fury, tosses high 
Bloodiest arms against the frighten’d sky, 
O’er streets that glare with men! Mfdnight gives way 
_ To the frame-cradled day ! 
White Fear and red Confusion mingle cries : 
Arise! Arise! 
The city is in flames!” 
The hearth-born Terror keepsits hurrying march, 
The world aghast before, the elouds its victory-arch, 
(The Larés on their alters die, 
The wives and children fly :) 
And ashes are its fame ! 


| 
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SORRENTO PAPERS. 


ON TOP OF THE HOUSE.° 


a tip-top of the Villa Nardi is a flat roof, with a wall about it three feet high, 

and some little turreted affairs, that look very much like chimneys. Joseph, 
the gray-haired servitor, has brought my chair and table up here to-day; and 
here I am, established to write. 

I amhere above most earthly annoyances, and on a level with the heavenly 
influences. It has always seemed to me that the higher one gets, the easier it 
wust be to write; and that, especially at a great elevation, one could strike into 
lofty themes, and launch out, without fear of shipwreck on any of the earthly 
headlands, in his ariel voyages. Yet, after all, he would be likely to arrive now- 
here, I suspect ; or, to change the figure, to find, that, in parting with the taste 
of the earth, he had produced a flavourless composition. If it were not for the 
haze in the horizon to-day, I could distinguish the very house in Naples, that of 
Manso, Marquis of Villa, where Tasso found a home, and where John Milton was 
entertained at a later day by that hospitable nobleman. I wonder, if he had come 
to the Villa Nardi and written on the roof, if the theological features of his epic 
would have been softened, and if he would not have received new suggestions for 
the adornment of the garden. Of course, it is well that his immortal production 
was not composed on this roof, and in sight of these seductive shores, dr it would 
have been more strongly flavoured with classic mythology than itis. But,letting 
Milton go, it may be necessary to say, that my writing to-day has nothiggto do 
with my theory of composition in an elevated position ; for this is the laziest 
place that I have yet found. 

I am above the highest olive trees; and, if I turned that way, should look 
over the tops of what seems a vast grove of them, out of which a white roof, and 
an old time-eaten tower here and there appears; and the sun is flooding them 
with waves of light, which I think a person delicately enough organised. could 
hear beat. Beyond the brown roofs of the town, the terraced hills arise, in semi- 
circular embrace of the plain ; and the fine veil over them is partly the natural 
shimmer of the heat, and partly the silver duskiness of the olive leaves. I sit 
with my back to all this, taking the entire force of this wiuter sun; which is 
full of life and genial heat, and does not scorch one, as I remember such a full 
flood of it would at home. Itis putting sweetness, too, into the oranges; which, 
I observe, are getting redder and softer day by day. We have here, by the way, 
such a habit of taking up an orange, weighing it in the hand, and guessing if it 
is ripe, that the test is extending to other things. 1 saw a gentleman this morn- 


ing, at breakfast, weighing an egg in the same manner; and some one asked him _ 


if it was ripe. 


It seems to me that the Mediterranean was never bluer than it isto day. It 
has a shade or two the advantage of the sky: though I like the sky best after 


all ; for it is less opaque, and offers an illimitable opportunity of exploration. 


| 
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Perhaps this is because I am nearer to it. There are some little ruffles of air on 
the sea, which I do not feel here, making broad spots of shadow, and here and 
there flecks and sparkles. But the schooners sail idly: and the fishing-boats 
that have put out from the Marina float in the most dreamy manner. I fear that 
the fishermen who have made a show of industry, and got away from their wives, 
who are busily weaving nets on shore, are yielding to the seductious of the 
occasion, and making a day ofit. And, as I look at them, I found myself de- 
bating which I would rather be, a fisherman there in the boat, rocked by the 
swell, and warmed by the sun, or a friar, on the terrace of the garden on the 
summit of Deserto, lying perfectly tranquil, and also soaked in the sun. There 
is one other person, now that I think of it, who may be having a good time to- 
day, though I do not know that I envy him. His business is a new one to me, 
and is an occupation that one would not care to recommend to a friend until he 
had tried it: itis being carried about in abasket. As I went up the new Massa 
road the other day, I met a ragged; stout, and rather dirty woman, with a large, 
shallow basket on her head. In it lay her husband—a large man, though I 
think a little abbreviated as to his legs. The woman asked alms. Talk of 
Diogenes in his tub! How must the world look to a man in a basket, riding 
about on his wife’s head? When I returned, she had put him down beside the 
road in the sun, and almost in danger of the passing vehicles. I suppose that the 
affectionate creature thought, that, if he got a new injury in this way, his value 
in the beggar market would be increased. I do not mean to do this exemplary 
wife any injustice ; and I only suggest the idea-in this land, where every beggar 
who is-born with a deformity has something to thank the Virgin for. ‘This cus- 
tom of carrying your husband on your’head in a basket has something to recom- 
mend it, and is an exhibition of faith on the one hand, and of devotion on the 
other, that is seldom met with. Its consideration is commended to my country- 
women at home. It is, at least, a new commentary on the apostolic remark, 
that the man is the head of the woman. It is, in some respects, a happy division 
of labour in the walk of life; she furnishes the locomotive power, and he the 


' direeting brains, as he lies in the sun and looks abroad; which reminds me that 


the sun is getting hot on my back. The little bunch of bells in the convent 
tower is jangling out a suggestion of worship, or of the departure of the hours. 
Itis time to eat an orange. 

Vesuvius appears to be about on a level with my eyes; and I never knew 
him to do himself more credit than to-day. The whole coast of the bay is in a 
sort of obscuration, thicker than an Indian summer haze ; and the veil extends 
almost to the top of Vesuvius. But his summit is still distinct; and out of it 
rises a gigantic billowy column of white smoke, greater in quantity than on any 
previous day of our sojourn ; and the sun turns it to silver. Above a long line 
of ordinary looking clouds, float great white masses, formed of the sulphurous 
vapour. This manufacture of clouds in a clear sunny day has an odd appear- 


ance ; but it is easy enough, if one has such a laboratory as Vesuvius. How it 


tumbles up the white smoke! It is piled up now,I should say, a thousand feet 
above the crater, straight into the blue sky—a pillar of cloud by day. One 
might’ sit here all day, watching it, listening the while to the melodious spring 
singing of the hundreds of birds which have come to take possession of the 


~ 


garden, receiving southern re-inforcements from Sicily and Tunis every morning, . 


and think he was happy. But the morning has gone; and I have written 
nothing. 


Tae PRIcE oF ORANGES. 


If ever a Northern wanderer could be suddenly transported to look down 
upon the Piano di Sorrento, he would not doubt that he saw the garden of the 
Hesperides. The orange trees cannot well be fuller; their branches bend with Rts 
the weight of fruit. With the almond trees in full flower, and with the silver 
sheen of the olive leaves, the oranges are apples of gold in pictures of silver. Ag | 
I walk in these sunken roads, and between these high walls, the orange boughs 
everywhere hang over, and, through the open gates of villas, I look down alleys — 
of golden glimmer, roses and geraniums by the walk, and the fruit above, gardens 
of enchantment, with never a dragon, that I can see, to guard them. 

All the highways and the byeways, the streets and lanes, wherever I go, from | 
the sea to the tops of the hills, are strewn with orange peel ; so that one, looking ' 
above and below, comes back from a walk with a golden dazzle in his eyes,—a 
sense that yellow is the prevailing colour. Perhaps the kerchiefs of the dark- 
skinned girls and women, which take that tone, help the impression. The in- 
habitants are all orangoZeaters. The high walls show that the gardens are pro- 
tocted with great care; yet the fruit seems to be free for anyone to take. ; 

I have been trying, ever since I have been here, to ascertain the price of oranges ; | 
not for purposes of exportation, nor yet for the personal importation that I daily | 
practise, but in order to give a basis of fact to these idle chapters. Inallthe ’ | 
i paths, I meet, daily, girls and boys bearing on their heads large baskets of the 
fruit, and little children with bags and bundles of the same, as large as they can $s 
Stagger under; and I understand they are carrying them to the packers, who a 
ship them abroad, or to the depots, where I see them lying in yellow heaps, and a 
where men and women are cutting them up, and removing the peel, which goes to 
England for preserves. I am told that these oranges are sold for a couple of 
francs a hundred. That seems to me so dear that I am not tempted into any 
speculation, but stroll back to the Tramontano, in the gardens of which I find 4 
better terms. 

The only trouble is to find a sweet tree; for the Sorrento oranges are usually i 
sour in February ; and one needs to be a good judge of the fruit, and know the — 
male orange from the female,—though which it is that is the sweeter I can never 
remember (and should not dare to say, ifI dip, in the present state of feeling on 
the woman question),—or he might as well eat a lemon. The mercenary aspect 
of my query does not enter in here. I climb into a tree, and reach out to the end 
of the branch for an orange that has got reddish in the sun, that comes off easily 
‘and is heavy; or I tickle a large one on the top bough with a cane pole ; and if 
it drops readily, and has a fine grain, I call it a cheap one. I can usually tell 
whether they are good by splitting them open and eating a quarter. The Italians — 
pare their oranges as we do apples; but I like best to open them first, and see 
the yellow meat.in the white casket. After you have eaten a few from one tree, 
you can usually tell whether it is a good tree ; but there is nothing certain about 
it,—one bough that gets the sun will be better than another that does not, and 
ge of an orange will fill your mouth with more delicious juices than the other 


The oranges that you knock off with your stick, as you walk along the lanes, 
don’t cost anything ; but they .are always sour, as I think the girls know who 
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lean over the wall, and look on with a smile; and, in that, they are more sensible 
than the lively dogs which bark at you from the top, and wake all the neighbour- 
hood with their clamour. I have no doubt the oranges have a market price ; 
but I have been seeking the value the gardeners set on them themselves. As I 
walked towards the heights, the other morning, and passed an orchard, the gar- 
dener, who saw my ineffectual efforts, with a very long cane, to reach the boughs 
of a tree, came down to me with a basketful he had been picking. As an experi- 
ment on the price, I offered him a two-centime piece,—which is a sort of satire on 
the very name of money,—when he desired me to help myself to as many oranges 
as I liked. He was a fine-looking fellow, with a spic-span new red Phrygian 
cap; and I hadn’t the heart to take advantage of his generosity, especially as his 
oranges were not of the sweetest. One ought never to abuse generosity. 

Another experience was of a different sort, and illustrates the Italian love of 
bargaining, and their notion ofa sliding scale of prices. One of our expeditions 
to the hills was one day making its long, struggling way through the narrow 
street of a little village of the Piano, when I lingered behind my companions, at 
tracted by a hand-cart with several large baskets of oranges. The cart stood un- 
tended in the street ; and selecting a large orange, which would measure twelve 
inches in circumference, I turned to look for the owner. After some time, a 
fellow got from the open front of the neighbouring cobbler’s shop, where he sat 
with his lazy cronies, listening to the honest gossip of the follower of St. Crispin, 
and sauntered towards me. 

** How much for this?” I ask. 

“ One franc, signor,” says the proprietor, with a polite bow, holding up one 
finger. 

I shake my head, and intimate that is altogether too much, in fact prepos- 
terous. 

The proprietor is very indifferent, and shrugs his shoulders in an amiable 
manner. He picks up a fair, handsome orange, weighs it in his hand, and holds 
it uptemptingly. That also is one franc. 

_ I suggest one sou is a fair price, a suggestion which he only receives with a 
smile of slight pity, and, I fancy, a little disdain. A woman joins hi, and also 
hoids up this and that gold-skinned one for my admiration. 

As I stand, sorting over the fruit, trying to please myself with size, colour, and ~ 
texture, a little crowd has gathered round; and I see, by a glance, that all the 
occupations in that neighbourhood, including loafing, are temporarily suspended to 
witness the trade. The interest of the circle visiblyjincreases ; and'cthers take 
such a part in the transaction that I begin to doubt if the first man is, after all, 
the proprietor. 

At length, I select two oranges, and again demand the price. Thereisa little 
consolation and jabber, when I am told that I can have both for a franc. I, in 
turn, sigh, shrug my shoulders, and put down the oranges, amid a chorus of ex- 
clamations over my graspingness, My offer of two sous is met with ridicule, but 
not with indifference. I can see that it has made a sensation. These simple, 
idle children of the sun begin to show a little excitement. I at length determine 
upon a bold stroke, and resolve toshow myself the Napoleon of oranges, or to meet 
my Waterloo. I pick out four of the largest oranges-in the basket, while all eyes 
are fixed on me intently, and, for the first time, pull out a piece of wre a It is 
a two-sous piece. I offer it for the four oranges, 

nig no, no, signor! Ah, signor ! ah, signor ! !” in a chorus from the whole 
crow 

I have struck bottom at last, and perhaps got somewhere near the value! and 
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all calmness is gone. Such protestations, such indignation, such sorrow, I have 
never seen before from so small a cause. It cannot be thought of; itis mere 
ruin! I am, in turn, as firm, and nearly as excited in seeming. I hold up the 
fruit, and tender the money. 

never, never! The signor cannot be in earnest.” 

Looking round me for a moment, and assuming a theatrical manner befitting 
the gestures of those about me, I fling the fruit down, and, with a sublime 
renunciation, stalk away. 

There is instantly a buzz and a hum that rises almost to a clamour. I have 
not proceeded far, when a skinny old woman runs after me, and begs me to 
return. I go back, and the crowd parts to receive me. 

The proprietor has a new proposition, the effect of which upon me is intently 
watched. He proposes to give me five big oranges for four sous. I receive it 
with utter scorn, and a laugh of derisiov. I will give two sous for the original 
four, and not a centesimo more. That I solemly say, and am ready to depart. 
Hesitation and renewed conference ; but at last the proprietor relents; and, 
with the look of one who is ruined for life, and who yet is willing to sacrifice 
himself, he hands me the oranges. Instantly the excitement is dead, the crowd 
disperses, and the street is as quiet as ever; when I walk away, bearing my 
hard-won treasures. 

There is an immense garden of oranges and lemons at the village of Massa ; 
through which travellers are shown by a surly fellow, who keeps watch of his 
trees, and has a bull-dog lurking about for the unwary. I hate to see a bull-dog 
in a fruit-orchard. I have eaten a good many oranges there, and been astonished 
at the boughs of immense lemons which bend the trees to the ground. I took 
occasion to measure one of the lemons, called a citron lemon, and found its cir- 
cumference to be twenty-one inches one way by fifteen inches the other,—about 
as big as a railway-conductor’s lantern. These lemons are not so sour as the 
fellow who shows them ; he is a mercenary dog, and his prices afford me no clue 
to the just value of oranges. 

I like better to go to alittle garden in the village of Meta, under a sunny 
precipice of rocks, overhung by the ruined convent of Camaldoli. I turn up a 
narrow lane, and push open the wooden door in the garden of a little villa. It 
is a pretty garden; and, beside the orange and lemon trees on the terrace, it has 
other fruit-trees, and a scent of many flowers. My friend the gardener is 
sorting oranges from one basket to another, on a green bank, and evidently 
selling the fruit to some women, who are putting it into bags to carry away. 

When he sees me approach, there is always the same pantomime. I propose 
to take some of the fruit he is sorting. With a knowing air, and an appearance 
of great mystery, he raises his left hand, the palm towards me, as one says hush. 
Having despatched his business, he takes an empty basket, and with another 
mysterious flourish, desiring me to remain quiet, he goes to a storehouse in one 
corner of the garden, and returns with a load of immense oranges, all soaked with 
the sun, ripe and fragrant, and more tempting-than lumps of gold. I take one, 
and ask him if it is sweet. . He shrugs his shoulders, raises his hands, and, with 
a sidewise shake of the head, and a Icok which says, How can you be so faith- 
less? makes me ashamed of my doubts. 
. I cut the thick skin, which easily falls apart, and discloses the luscious quarters, 
plump, juicy, and waiting to melt in the mouth. I look for a moment at the 
rich pulp in its soft incasement, and then try a delicious morsel. I nod. My 
gardener again shrugs his shoulders, with. a slight smile, as much as to say, it 
could not be otherwise, and is evidently delighted to have me enjoy his fruit. I - 
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fill capacious pockets with the choicest ; and, if I have friends with me, they do 
the same. I give our silent but most expressive entertainer half a franc, never 
more ; and he always seems surprised at the size of the “ largesse.” We exhaust 
his basket, and proposes to get more. 

When I am alone, I stroll about under the heavily-laden trees, and pick up 
the largest, where they lie thickly on the ground, liking to hold them in my 
hand and feel the agreeable weight, even when I can carry away no more. The 
gardener neither follows nor watches me; and I think perhaps knows, and is not 
stingy about it, that more valuable to me than the oranges I eat or take away 
are those on the trees among the shining leaves: And perhaps he opines that I 
am from a country of snow and rain, where the year has six hostile months, and 
that I have not money enough to pay for the rich possession of the eye, the pic- 
ture of beauty, which I take with me. 


‘ 


ABBOTSFORD. 


I wenT to Abbotsford in the companionship of one who had already acquired 
a literary repytation at home, and who found cordial welcome among the galaxy 
of genius who then gave brilliancy to the capital of Scotland. In their society 
we had passed three or four weeks, in that most charming of cities, or in excur- 
siens to Loch Katrine and Loch Leven, and other places equally memorable, 
when we were invited to Abbotsford. It was in August, in the finest of sammer 
weather, that we posted down from Edinburgh, and, fording the Tweed not far 
from the castle, drove about noon into the court-yard. ‘The family were all out 
driving ; and, after a brief rest from the fatigue of our journey, we sallied forth 
for a stroll in the grounds and garden. 

The principal apartments range along the front towards the Tweed, and look 
towards the north, the edifice being on the south side of the stream, which is 
here between fifty and a hundred yards in width. On the side of the house 
away from the river, is the main entrance, from a court-yard about half an acre 
in area, walled in on two sides, through one of which opens a stately gatewa 
from the avenue, and on the fourth side, opposite the house, a succession 0 
broad arches pointed, filled in with iron net-work, which presented slight ob- 
struction to theeye as it ranged over a terraced garden, thick set with flowers 
and shrubs. This garden ascends with gentle acclivity towards the road, beyond 
which are forests and farms, part of the domain, as there are also to the east and 
west on either side of the stream. Over against the entrance to the mansion, 
centrally placed in these garden arches, we found a small gateway, over which 
was inscribed the verse from Genesis in Latin, ‘“‘ Audiveram vocem Domini 
ambulantis in horto.” ‘I had heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the 
garden.” Through this we entered the walks, and strolled along among beds 
of bloom and fragrance, until we had gained a favourable point for taking our 
first view of the castle. : “ 

It was a superb day, even for that delightful season. Not a cloud was in the 
sky. The air was tempered by the freshness of the breeze, but held no moisture 
to lessen the splendour of the sunbeams. ster 

- Familiar as we both were with every line that Scott, who was idolized in those 


_ days to a degree beyond what now can be easily conceived, had ever published— 


indebted to him for more happiness certainly than to any other author—his 
character, the incidents of his life, the special inspiration of his prose and verse, 
had ‘formed and fashioned us ; and, as we stood and gazed at what has happily 
been termed his romance of lime and stone, and what surrounded it, we could 
not but recognise, in its completeness as in every detail, how much his genius had’ 
entered into their construction and arrangement. 

Wehad worked out in our own imaginations, while reading his volumes, so 


many castles and manor-halls, homes which he had contrived for the fictitious _ 


personages of his story, that it afforded us special delight to see here a masterpiece 
of his architectural invention, in solid and enduring material. Tower and turret, 
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buttress and finial, erched windows and projecting bays, at irregular intervals 
and elevations ; the subdued, suggestive look of painted panes in mullioned frames, 
hiding behind the ivy ; blended tints of stonework, gold or purple, to which with- 
out glaring contrast, many a hillside of his beloved Scotland had evidently contri- 
buted ; stately dimensions of half a hundred yards in length by one third at least 
or more from ground to battlement—all combined to form a whole of dignity and 
stateliness, relieved of stiffness or pretension by harmonious proportions, exquisite 
grace, and variety of ornament. If one principal canon of architectural taste be 
adaptation, it would de difficult to conceive of a more appropriate residence for 
Scott ; and our delight as we gazed was not dissimilar from that experienced when 
poring over the marvellous creations of his pen. 
_ While we were rapt in these meditations, the tramp of horses and rush of wheels 
in the forest, mingling with many voices, apprised us of his return; and presently 
afterwards half a dozen open carriages drove through the great 
gates into the court-yard. We were far enough off to witness the general gaiety 
of the scene, without being ourselves sufficiently near to disturb it. Lockhart 
and his wife, who resided two miles off, at Chief’s Wood, took their departure ; 
and there were the usual interchanges of merry words, and peals of laughter, 
where many persons, fond of each other and at ease, have been together in enjoy- 
ment. We remained unobserved till the first excitement had subsided, and the 
ladies had entered the house, when we regained the hall. We were standing on 
its threshold, as Scott, who had gone off towards the stables to give some direc- 
tions about his horses, approached. 

Scott had been, from my childhood, my wonder and delight: and it was not 
without sensibility that I found myself in his presence. I had only time, how- 
ever, to receive the impression that he was more lame and stout than I expected, 
when his cheery voice and cordial greeting took possession of us, and we felt at 
ease and at home. 

The hall into which he led us, about forty feet long by about half tha 


breadth and height, was paved with black and white marble, lighted by two tall 


windows of painted glass. Wainscoted high up in oak, the cornice above, as 
also the framework of oak that passed in shallow arches across the ceiling, were 
adorned with emblazoned shields of his own progenitors, and other border families. 
On one side of the huge fireplace of dark sandstone, opposite the entrance from 
the court-yard, opened a door into the drawing-room, and, farther along on that 
same side, another into the great library. At the west end of the hall, between 
two niches, was a door to the staircase, dining-room, boudoir, and small armoury. 
Sir Walter led us along the hall, tramping as he went, with cane and limping 
gait, towards the other end of it, where, between two figures in complete 
steel, one in chain and the other in plate-mail, we followed him into his 


This apartment, quaint and unusual in shape and arrangements, was peculiarly » 


impressive from the genius of the place. Here were embodied so many of those 
marvellous conceptions that have already bewitched many successive generations, 
and no doubt will many more. Here that noble intellect reached its fullest 
vigour ; and here in the heroic efforts of the end, it spent itself. The room is 
said to be a cube of twenty feet. A tall window, with a deep seat, occupies the 
side towards the court, while round the other three, midway between the floor and 
ceiling, extends a light gallery of wood, reached by a slightly-built flight of steps. 
The walls above and below are lined with books of reference, maps, and other 
implements of work. Opposite the window a door opens into the library. In 
one corner is the fireplace, and the others are formed into closets, thus giving the 
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room an octagon form as well as the appearance of great height, while the gal- 
leries fill up so much of its space, as to impress one forcibly with an idea of 
coziness and comfort. A writing-table, large enough even for such literary 
labours as his, occupied the centre, and a few comfortable chairs what other space 
remained available. N 

Throwing himself into a chair, of dimensions sufficiently capacious for his 


~ full, burly frame, after first providing his guests with seats as attractive, if not 


as spacious, his large hound, who had followed him into the house, stretched 
himself at his feet. Scott removed the purple plaid cap from his head; and we 
fsaw, in all its grandeur, that remarkable face, which displayed the characteristics 
amiliar to us through portraits. His towering forehead was displayed in all its 


- amplitude ; while his expression, radient with courtesy and kindness, brimmed 
- over with good humour. One could not but be impressed with the wondrous 


vitality of the man, not only in intellectual vigour and kindness of heart, but in 
@ magnetism, imparting its intensity to whoever approached. 

In reply to some inquiry as to his own health, he spoke favourably of its 
general condition, adding, however, that he began to feel the symptons of the 
failure of a strong man. His age was far short of the average limit of life, 
and he looked as if he might have in store many years of enjoyment and comfort. 
But this was not to be. His severe mental labour had already made sad inroads 
on his constitution ; and two years later his life was brought to a premature 
close. 

For about an hour, conversation flitted from topic to topic, when he told vs 
that the dinner-hour was approaching, and that, after our drive, we might need 
repose and refreshments. He rang the be!l, summoned an elderly servant to 
show us to our apartments, and we left him. As we passed out of the door we 
saw him ascending the stairs to the gallery which connected with his own sleeping- 


room. Night or morning he could pass at once without delay between couch 


and desk. 

Some allusion to the beautiful creature, which, during the interview, had kept 
an eye on his master, led to his mentioning that the animal slept on a rug by his 
bedside. When the sun was up, or at some other early hour at which it was his 
habit, when weather permitted to go forth, the dog placed his paws heavily on 
his master’s breast to intimate that the time had come, and he must be up and 
away to his fields and woods. Both dogs and horses occupy so conspicuous a 
place in the writing of the novelist and poet, that we listened with profound in- 
terest to the anecdotes he told relating to them. One he narrated which Lock- 
hart also mentions in the life. He said that, when a young advocate, eager for 
opportunities to distinguish himself in his chosen profession, he was assigned as 
counsel by the court for a burglar. Notwithstanding his exertions, the prisoner 
was convicted. Whilst under sentence of death, for the offence was capital, the 
man expressed a wish to see his lawyer. He told him he was grieved he had no 


adequate equivalent to render him for his services, but he would give a piece of | 


advice that might prove of better worth than money. It was, never to keep a 
large watch-dog. He could always tamper with the fidelity 6f a large dog, but 
never with that of a smallone. Scott spoke with a rich musical accent, which, 
not so excessive as with many of his countrymen, added much to the raciness of 
the many anecdotes with which during our visit he entertained us. 

We saw little of the house above stairs, but one hall and pleasant room into 
which we were shown. We observed that there were gas fixtures throughout 
the building introducing a luxury unusual in such a place at that time. When 
we had finished washing, the servant was at the door to guide us to Miss Scott’s 
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parlour at the back of the dining-room and at the foot of the staircase, a cheerful 


. apartment with bookcases, filled, it has been said, with all the novels ever written 


except her father’s. Here we were received by this excellent woman, then 
twenty-seven years of age, whose dutiful devotion to her father, exemplary in his 
life, was made even more impressive by her own death within a few weeks of his 
own. Sir Walter soon joined us, and for about twenty minutes gave himself up to 
my special entertainment. It is not easy to recall, even by aid of notes written down 
not long after, much that he said. He spoke of subsoil ploughing, as I under- 
stood him at the time, as a device of his own; but in this I was mistaken. He 
referred to the difference of soil between new country and old. He said that, 
instead of rotation, or fallows, as long had been the custom, by sinking the 


_ share a few inches deeper, fresh loam was brought to the surface, and good crops 


grown. This was one of the secrets of his own success, not only as a farmer but 
an author ; for, instead of harping over and over what is trite and hackneyed, 
as our own modern romancers, he worked his wits, and brought out of the hidden 
recesses of thought and imagination new topics, illustrations, and incidents. 
He had the rare gift of bridging over the distance between youth and age; and 
I felt, as he talked, free from all constraint or embarrassment. 

The party, which was large, gradually assembled for dinner. The eldest son, 


. afterwards the second Sir Walter, and his handsome wife, were there; and 


Charles Scott, and a friend of his; also one of Lockhart’s sons, about my own 
age—the one to whom, as Hugh Littejohn; the ‘‘ Chronicles of a Grandfather” 
were addressed. There were possibly one or two other guests at the oval table 
round which we were soon seated. The dining-room is a long, spacious apart- 
ment, looking north towards the river and west, wainscoted in oak, polished, and 
hung with paintings among which was a marvellous picture of the head of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. There were other portraits, of some of which Scott related 
anecdotes, especially of his grandfather, who lived in that neighbourhood. He 
did not assume to himself any undue share of the conversation, and indeed en- 
couraged every one to participate, even his grandson and myself, who were much 
younger than the rest. Still, when we recalled how much he had told us, it 
seemed as if he must have had it all to himself. 

He sat in the centre of the long side of the oval facing towards the river. As 
my seat was next to Miss Scott’s, on the other side, I had full opportunity ef 
hearing whatever he said, and marking every change of-his animated conntenance. 

The conversation was generally brisk and animated. Another incident gave it 
a turn. Ata certain season in a Scotch dinner, certainly at his table, small cups 
of raw whiskey were handed round, and drunk off by the experienced without 
difficulty. The sip I took, not knowing what it was, burnt my throat. The.cups 
were of different forms and material, each having its story. The one given to 
my companion was made ofa tree under which Wellington stood at the battle of 
Waterloo. Scott, having been for some time busily engaged on his “ Life of 
Napoleon,” had much to say about him and his battles. After the ladies with- 
drew, cigars were brought; I was glad to think afterwards I had had my puff 
with the great wizard. ; 

At that season, so far north as Scotland, it was not sunset when we left the 
dining-ruom ; and as we passed into a long and narrow hall, extending through 
the house from front to rear, about sixteen feet in width, our attention was 
directed by our hospitable host to swords and spears, daggers and pistols, and a 
vast number of other fighting-implements that covered the walls. Each had 
attached to it some special association ; and though time was wanting for thorough 
examination, where all were so deserving of study, the, most remarkable were 
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pointed out to us. Before, however, we had satisfied our curiosity, our ears were 

_ saluted by the somewhat discordant sound of bagpipes ; and going into the draw-— 
ing-room, the adjoining apartment on the river-front, we saw, from its window, 
two men on the lawn beneath the terrace, in Highland costume, playing. The j 
airs they played were simple and familiar; but it must. be confessed, not improved ; 
by the monotonous tones elicited by the —— instruments, which could be 
hardly termed musical. | 

While Scott carried’ my companion nine to show him some of his literary ( 
treasures, his daughter kindly-undertook to entertain me. We sat in the draw- i 
ing-room till the sun gave place to twilight. One of my elder brothers had passed, 
several years before, a winter in Edinburgh, under circumstances which insured 
him access to its gayest circles of society. He had been a frequent guest at Lord : 
Harmon’s, the judge of the court of which Scott was clerk. There was conse- 
quently much that I could tell her in which she appeared to be interested, and j 
for my part it was a great enjoyment to listen to what she told me in return, 4 
When we were starting for Abbotsford, we were told that we should be most 
agreeably impressed with her colloquial powers, and particularly with her slight : 
national brogue. It was decidedly Scotch ; but in one so thoroughly educatedand 
accomplished, it added another charm to her vivacity and wit. Her mother was phe 
partly French in origin; and this may have contributed, in some ec to 
what was peculiar in her accent and modes of expression. 

Later I joined ‘her father ; and he took us into the library, the largest apart- 
ment of the four along the riverside of the mansion. It contained somé twenty 
thousand volumes, of such works as would uaturally have been collected by one — 
of Scott’s peculiar tastes and pursuits. He called our attention to a large portrait, 
over the fireplace, of his eldest son, the second Sir Walter, in his uniform of a i 
cavalry officer, about to mount a noble charger. He spoke of him as the best 
rider in his regiment, adding, with a beaming look of pride, but with little orno oe 
savor of vanity, ‘And I taught him.” He went on to say that he had always ‘ 
brought up his children to ride on horseback, and tell the truth; one i 
physical courage, the other moral. It would be impossible to recall the number. 
less other good things we listened to, delighted, from his lips. Wonderful and 
infinite as are his publications in history, poetry, and romance, full and complete 
his biography by his gifted son-in-law, and innumerable the printed reminiscences : 

’ of what he said by others, the world would have been the gainer if Scott, and not : 
Johnson, had had his Boswell. eo 

Mrs. Seott, a lady of great beauty, sang for us, later in the evening, to the i 
harp and piano ; and, not long after ten, our post-chaise came to take us to Mel- 
rose. We had sent it there on our arrival, with our luggage, thereby setting at 
rest all proffers of further hospitality ; but regret was expressed that our visit i 

~ was not to be prolonged, with a kindness and warmth evidently indicating more‘ , 


than politeness. The moon was up when we took our departure ; and, as I 

lingered for a moment on the threshold while my companion was entering-the * 
carriage, Scott placed his hand upon my head, and uttered, in a tone of kindness 
not easily forgotten, “‘ God bless you.” 


Tt was almost as bright as day, and the full light of the harvest moon shone. 
down upon us in cloudless splendour, when, after a drive of three ee we | 
reached Melrose so as to— : 

“ Visit it by the pale moonlight ;” 4 
4 


and, though past twelve, we lingered long among its tombs and ruins, where 
Michael Scott lies buried, and the heart of Bruce, after its long pilgrimage with 
the Black douglas to Holy Land, at last found sepulchre. 


. 
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E are all, to a greater extent than we are generally disposed to admit, 
worshippers of power; hero-worshippers, whose heroes are men of iron); 

or men of blood. Perhaps there is no more remarkable proof of this than the; 
fact that many men who have been leaders in their day, whose subtle influence, 
has made itself felt in guiding thought or in moulding principles, who have, 
possessed qualities which in living men we most respect, but who have lacked 
the one quality of power or force, are, as generation follows generation, thrust 
further and further into the background upon the canvas of history, until at last 
they mix with the confused, dimly-seen shadows, and leave the field in undisputed, 
possession of those few ‘“‘kings of men” who have at one time or another made! 
the kingdoms of the world tremble at the sound of their approach. 29 
One of those men, whose name seems already passing well-nigh into the back, 
ground of shadows, is Lafayette: a name, indeed, not quite forgotten—as how, 
could it be, since forty years have not passed over his grave ?—but a name scarce; 
heeded by many to whom even such as Mirabeau, Robespierre, Danton and; 
Marat send forth recollections the most vivid; a name withal which, at the be- 
ginning of the century, was synonymous with “ promoter of liberty,” “ lover of, 
the people,” among the Americans, the French, the Italians, and the Poles. 
Even those who know him well are inclined to remember him rather as the 
French nobleman with his hightflown notions and old-fashioned politeness, than' 
as the French citizen with his control over the mob and hatred of oppression. | 
The cause of this is obvious. He was not in any sense a great man, nor was) 
he a cruel man, and it is reserved for great men and for cruel men to live in the; 
memory of posterity. His character is, however, well worthy of lasting admi-/ 
ration: the times in which he lived were times in which men of his stamp were) 
rarely to be found, and seldom respected. i 
Gilbert Motier, Marquis de Lafayette, was born, in 1757, in the little village, 
of Chavagnac, in the department of the Haute Loire. Descended from a noble 
family in Auvergne, heir to a wealthy estate, married at an early age to a lady; 
of the house of Noailles, he had every inducement to spend his life amidst the re-: 
finements of the French Court. But, from the time of his childhood, a constitu: 
tional restlessness of character had been developing itself in him. Ideas of 
liberty floated about his mind, vaguely-understood and fanciful, marted by vanity;; 
which it was no easy task for him 30 overcome, as the death of both father and, 
mother when he was quite a child deprived him of the benefits of that experience: 
which could have regulated his fancies ; though at the same time, by teaching: 
him self-reliance, it gave him early opportunities for drawing out the good quali«: 
ties than were in him—so that, at an age when many English boys have not left. 
school, he was in understanding and feeling a man, and was beginning to figure 
in the events which were destined to work mighty changes in both the New andi 
the Old World. wl 


It has been observed that when new principies of life, or new modes of thoughtys 
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ghich have controlled tne social, political, or religious institutions of the world, 
fst come into prominent notice, they do not appear Confined to any single country, 
but by some subtle connexion they find expression, in one form or another, simul- 
taneously in every part of the civilized world. It is as though some universal 
yant had suddenly been discovered, at the same time that the means of satisfying 
ithad been supplied. 

In this manner it was that, in the latter part of the eighteenth century, men 
were brought face to face with a new aspect of liberty. The question whether 
the mass of the people in any country were to be oppressed at the option of the 
few in power, or not, was no longer to be treated as a monetary transaction or a 
political arrangement ; it was henceforth to be decided on moral grounds. Thus 
there arose an earnest desire to secure individual liberty in all matters of religion 
and politics. This moral view of the question had, indeed, been hitherto practi- 
ally ignored ; the name of liberty hud often been used as a cloak to hide mis- 
government and oppression, and there was need for a complete change in society 
before even that personal freedom, which had been the boast of Athenians and 
Romans, could be secured. The secret societies of Italy once more began to 
stow signs of life, and in other countries, in spite of strict precautions on the part 
of'those to whose interests change would be fatal, the contagion rapidly spread. 
Butit was in America and in France that the battles of liberty were first and 
especially to be fought. The nature of the struggle in the two countries was, of 
course, widely different ; but in both the same principle was asserted—namely, 
that the will of the people is the only power which in any country is competent 
tograpple with problems of Church and of State, and that where that power is 
ignored confusion and mismanagement will inevitably follow. 

“That the will of the people was ignored by the English Government, in the 
case of the American colonies, does not admit of adoubt. The statesmen of this 
country seem to have fancied that, because the American nation was yet young, 
the American people were to be treated as children, and the result could only 
bethe War of Independence. In France, however, the state of things was much 
more complicated. While other nations had been gaining free constitutions, 
France was under the absolute control of a despot. Louis XVI. was the mildest 
and least despotic of despots, but despotism was his inheritance. The French 
kings had for centuries beon concentrating in themselves the whole power of the 
country. Fendalism had been gradually overthrown, and all the influence of the 
nobles had been absorbed in the ever-growing strength of an irresponsible govern- 
ment, The king had the right of issuing letters-de-cachet, disposing as he pleased 
of the persons of his subjects, of confiscating property, and imposing taxes to suit 
hisown convenience. The nobility and clergy were content, because they enjoyed 
certain privileges conceded to them by the cautious policy of tlie kings, and, as 
they were never the sufferers, they thought little of claiming any rights. Par- 
liament, for once venturing to oppose Louis XIV., was summarily dismissed, and 
this severe measure was followed by the revocation of the edict of Nantes. Tyranny 
under this king reached its height, and the reaction began with the reign of his 
Successor. Louis XV. paid more attention to the dissolute gaieties of his court 
than to the wishes of his people, and disaffection silently but surely spread over 
the land. The outbreak came with Louis XVI. He was deficient in strength 
of character; so that, while he felt the necessity for reform, and foresaw the dangers 
Which threatened him, he shrunk from adopting vigorous measures which would 

' met with contempt and opposition from his court. His uncertainty was 
manuest in his choice of ministers—at one time men of the popular party, at 
amother time on the side of the court—so that the temper of the nation was pro- 
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voked by half-measures, which served to indicate that the court was beginning tp. 


fear for itself, but could only aggravate the disorders which they professed to cure, 

Such then was the position of the two countries in which Lafayette came for- 
ward as the champion of liberty. Well did he deserve the title which was 
bestowed upon him, “le héros des deux mondes.” Too the Americans he was thé 
bearer of sympathy from the most polished and refined of nations; to the French 
he was the bearer of hope from a country which had fought for freedom and 
won it. 

At a public banquet at Metz, when nineteen years of age, he heard for the 
first time of the war, which was then attracting the attention of all Europe. 
The thought ofa country rising as one man against oppression was one which 
had a peculiar charm for him. He asked many questions about the nature of 
the struggle, and, with that restless energy which has been alluded to, formed a 
determination before he rose from the table of offering his services to those who 
were fightiug for freedom. The life of a court was distasteful to him; a certain 
roughness of manner which he took no pains to correct, brought him into dis- 
favour, and he was eager to seize the opportunity presented to him of adopting a 
mode of life more congenial to his tastes. To these motives may be added 
another ; he hated the English—a strange feeling for one who professed himself 
a lover of liberty, but probably grounded upon ignorant caprice. 

There were difficulties in his way at the outset. He had persuaded a few of 
his young friends to join him, but the relations of all were opposed to the plan 
and he was compelled to go alone. But the king had heard of it and issued 
positive orders forbidding him to go. He, however, contrived to escape un- 
noticed and sailed to America, where he arrived, after having narrowly 
escaped falling into the hands of the English. On his arrival he wrote to the 
President of Congress placing his services at his disposal, and was before long 
appointed to an important post. The cause which he had thus warmly espoused 
was indebted to his liberality hardly less than his devotion and ability as a general. 

The events in which his name figures conspicuously are to many to detail. He 
was wounded at the Brandyurne, fought at the battle of Monmouth, was 
entrusted with the defence of Virginia against Lord Cornwallis, whom he 
compelled to capitulate, and everywhere gained the esteem of the American 
generals, by his activity in the field and ready intelligence in the coundl 


room. The only drawback to his fame as a general was the failure of a raidon 


Canada, which he was appointed to lead, but which was so badly planned and 
badly managed, that on arriving at his post he found that it was hopelessto 
attempt any action of importance. Congress recognised his merits and presented 
him with the thanks of the Americans and a sword, as having established’ 
reputation for no ordinary abilities as well in debate as in action. ‘ 

The itude of America is not, however, to be measured by the formal vote 
of Congress. . A far more satisfactory proof of the affection with which he was 
regarded is to be found in the enthusiasm with which he was greeted, when he 
paid a visit to the country in his old age, and was received everywhere with & 
warmth aud‘heartiness which made hi$ visit one perpetual triumph. And ‘the 
affectionate intimacy which sprung up between Lafayette and Washington is nt 
the least significant event connected with his life in America. 

The Peace was formed while he was in France obtaining reinforcements, and 
rendered his return unnecessary. After a tour through Germany, where he 
was received with flattering marks of distinction by Frederick the Great and 
Joseph of Austria, he turned his attention to the state of his own country. 

His arrival in France is important in its bearing upon the French 
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tion. In America he had acquired the qualities of a leader; his intercourse 
“with Washington and other generals had given him an experience and taught.. 
him lessons which he soon had occasion to put into practice. The murmurs of 
the people had been growing more audible and threatening. Each successive tax 
or imposition served to indicate the rapid approach of some outbreak. The 
‘ninister Calonne at last brought matters to a crisis. He was of the court 
party, and owing to mismanagement, had found himself in need of money, but 
saw that it would be dangerous to impose another tax. One resource was left— 
He summoned the Assembly of Notables. Lafayette was one of the members of 
this assembly. Calonne felt it necessary to disclose the serious amount of the 
debt incurred. The Assembly refused to shield him. The last resource had 
been tried and had failed. The country learned the real state of things. 
Galonne fell. It was impossible now to neglect the demands of the nation. 
The crisis had arrived which was to call forth Lafayette; he had long been 
instinctively in the front of the movement, and had gained the confidence of the 
people by his efforts to abolish abuses, such as State-prisons and lettrés-de- 
cachet, and to free the Protestants from the civil disabilities to which they were 


ystill subject. He now came forward to support the convocation of the States- 


General, and was himself elected a member. The nobility, the clergy, aud the 
communes were equally represented in this assembly, the convening of which 
may be looked upon as the opening act of the French Revolution. 

_ This was early in 1789. The next three years were crowded with events in 


‘which now one faction prevailed and now another. Lafayette drew up the first 


Declaration of the Rights of Man, and his draft formed the basis of the future 
constitution. In this manifesto he enunciated the principles of his life boldly and 
definitely. In July, 1789, he was chosen commander of the National Guard, a 
force which he had himself called into being and organised. He presented to 
this body the cockade of red white and blue,—red and blue the colours of the 
Commune of Paris, and white that of the lily of France—a combination which 
was subsequently adopted as the national tri-colour. We find him prominent in 
all the critical turns of the Revolution; on the 5th and 6th of October, 1789 ; 
in Easter, 1791, when the King attempted to escape to St. Cloud; in July, 


1791, when the Jacobins wished to dethrone the King, and after the disgraceful 
“Scenes of the 20th of June and 10th of August, 1792. 


» Whatever power of controlling the course of events he might once have 


‘possessed’ had now gone from him. He wrote to the Legislative Assembly, 


denouncing the plots of those, who “under the mask of democratic zeal, 


‘smothered liberty in the excess of their liceuse.” The answer of the Jacobins 
Was sharp and significant; stung by the bold rebuke they directed their fury 


upon him, and burnt him in effigy; they also obtained an order from the 
lative Assembly to sanction his arrest. He was compelled to fly, but was 


Jaken prisoner by the Austrians, and detained at Magdeburg and Olunstz until 


set free, five years later, by a special clause in the treaty of Campo Formio. 


4, Napoleon who had secured his liberation, was practically ruler of France. 


He recognized the great qualities of Lafayeite and strove to attach him to his 
interests, Lafayette for a time hoped to be able consistently to support him, but 
soon found that any connexion with him would involve the violation of his most 

mshed principles. He did not conceal from Napoleon his aversion to his 
Policy, and from that time forth, and during the Consulate and Empire, stood 
inet from public affairs, and even left France for some months, disapproving 

the acts of the Directory and mourning over the events which followed. He 
Was, however, elected to a seat in the House of Representatives on the return of 
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Napoleon from Elba. After the battle of Waterloo he opposed the institution of 
a dictatorship, and protested against the forced dissolution of the Legislative 
Assembly. Under the Restoration he became a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and again to no effect resumed his position as the champion of con- 
titutional liberty and the opponent of exceptional laws. 

The visit to America, mentioned above, occurring about this time, seems to 


have infused a new life into him, and to have recalled to him the activity and — 


energy of his youth. On his returnhe found the people smarting under the 
ordinances of Charles X, and though now 78 years of age, he called out the 
National Guard, as he had done 41 years before, and put himself at its head. In 
conjunction with a few others he brought forward the name of Louis-Phillipe for 
the throne. The new king, however, treated him with coldness, and was jealous 
of his great influence in the State. He intr>duced a measure for the abolition 
of the post of Captain of the National Guard, a measure manifestly directed 
against Lafayette, who accordingly retired into private life and took no further 
part in the Government. 

He died at Paris, of a lingering and painful disease, in 1834, at the age 
of 77. 

The life of a man who has thus spent 57 years whirling in the vortex of revo- 
lutions, cannot fail to suggest to us much of interest which will well repay close 
examination. That those 57 years include the most important periods in the 
history of two of the greatest nations of the world is itself a point of no slight 
interest, illustrating, as it does, the statement previously put forward that new 
Opinions, and new principles, like new inventions, are generally coincident in 
in different parts of the world. 

We shall be best able to understand his position in history by noticing his own 
expressed opinions respecting liberty and Government, and then observing how 
far he was competent with those opinions to conduct a revolution in a country 
situated as France was. We say France, for his connection with America did 
not extend so far as to control the management of that country, and his claim 
to be ranked with the great revolution-leaders of history must depend upon his 
relation to the events of his own country. 

Many of his letters, and even his casual sayings and actions, betray the 
feelings which were ever predominant in his mind. One event is of more than 
ordinary interest, as it shews rapidity of decision and firmness under trying 
circumstances. An infuriated mob had seized upon Foulon, a man detested for 
repeated acts of injustice and violence. No trial had been granted him, and it 
seemed that no power could have saved him from the hands of his murderers. 
Lafayette appeared on the scene, and earnestly warned the"people to beware how 
they trampled uponlaw, “ You have chosen me your General,” said he, “and 
I must be open with you ; you wish to put to death the man before you, without 
giving him a trial. ‘The deed would be unjust and dishonourable; it would cast 
a slur upon me and all my efforts for liberty, were I weak enough to sanction it. 
I wish that respect should be shown to the law—law, without which liberty 
cannot exist ; law, without which I should never have taken part in the revo- 
lution of the new world; law, without which I shall not take part in the 
revolution now on foot.” His words were unavailing, scarce heard indeed by 
most, and Foulon was butchered before his eyes. He at once sent in his 
resignation of the command of the National Guard. He was, however, im- 

plored by the electors to remain at their head; they were willing to submit to 
- him in everything, and expressed their deepest regret that anything should have 
occurred to lessen his confidence in them. A witness of the whole transaction 
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thus comments on it :—‘‘ Such a declaration was unique; it was indeed strange 
that that assembly which had the right to impose orders on Lafayette should 
have tendered him its submission.” The whole episode is remarkable, as it 
exhibits in a striking manner the firmness of the man and the influence which 
his fine qualities had given him over his fellow-countrymen. He had established 
the principle of law, and had increased the warmth and personal devotion of 
the soldiers to himself. Well might he boast, in a letter to Washington, that, 
notwithstanding all the attacks made on him by the factions, the people were 
at heart on his side. 

The liberty then which he advocated was altogether different from the mob 
license which has too often usurped the name. He shrank from any servile 
flattery of the lower classes, which might fill them with exaggerated ideas about 
their rights, and lead them to look upon those in a higher station as their natural — 
enemies. Every man, whatever his social position might be, had inalienable 
rights ; as @ man, equal rights with other men; as a member of a community, 
rights subordinated and harmonized to the rights of other members of the com- 
munity ; wherever these rights were threatened, Lafayette was ever ready to 
assert and enforce them. 

This broad and true appreciation of liberty could not fail to teach him that 
liberty of conscience, no less than civil liberty, is the end for which the philan- 
thropist. strives. France, long notorious for the rigour with which she had _ 
persecuted the Protestants, owes it to Liafayette that a definite measure for their 
relief was passed, by which they were restored to their long lost privileges. Of 
religious tolerartion, he says, ‘‘ The first duty of him who acknowledges another 
revelation than that of conscience, is to observe in peace the form of worship 
which that revelation prescribes, and to such a man the worst of taxes is the pay- 
ment of contribution to a mode of worship which he regards as sacrilege.” 

Neither old prejudices nor personal convenience were allowed to interfere with 
the strict carrying out of these principles, Perhaps no act of Lafayette’s reflects 
more credit upon him than that at a time when the slave trade was not only 
tolerated, but even advocated by civilised nations, he opposed it vigorously, and 
by his own example did much to puta stop toit. He bought an estate in 
Cayenne, with the express purpose of emancipating the slaves upon it, and many 
years later, when himself suffering in the cause of liberty, a prisoner at Madge- 
burg wrote, ‘I know not what disposition has been made of my plantation at 
Cayenne, but I hope Madame de Lafayette will take care that the negroes who 
cultivate it shall preserve their liberty.” This conduct is especially praiseworthy, 
when we consider how deeply-rooted was the prejudice against colour ; so much 
% that few could bring themselves to regard negroes as anything else than mere 
chattels, or at best beings of an inferior order. Many indeed, who have professed 
themselves eager in the cause of liberty have passed unquestioned the belief in the 
necessity of slavery. 

So then the ideas, which had been floating vaguely before his mind when a 
boy; had grown into tangible and palpable realities, and it was with these, as his 
materials. that he applied himself to the task of establishing France on the foun- 
dation of a sound and liberal government. If we keep these before our mind, we 

understand many acts which would otherwise have appeared inconsistent 
We shall know why it was that the man who took the first step in the Revolution 
Was nevertheless the man of all others most vigorous in his attempts to protect 
the king. We shall also learn how it was that he who exercised such complete 
control over a French mob that he would often divert them from their purpose by 
Sword, a gesture, or even a look, was yet unable to direct the French nation 
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- into the channel which he had marked out for it. He was at first full of ‘hope 


for the result, and anticipated the full realisation of the liberty for which he lived; 
the tricoloured cockade, he told his soldiers, was destined to overthrow all abso- 
lute governments in Europe, and to introduce a change in the whole system 
military tactics. His motto, ‘‘ Cur Non ?” was ever before his mind and sustained 
him in the face of difficulties to which a man of feeble temper would have sue- 
cumbed. “For a people to love liberty,” he used to sty, “it was only necessary 
that they should know it, and to be free that they should will to be so.” But 
hopeful words could not blind him to facts, and a comparison of his letters to 
Washington, written after the capture of the Bastille, and again not many months 
later, will show his real opinion of the state of things. Early in 1790 he writes: 
“ Our revolution is getting on as well as it can with a nation that has attained its 
liberty at once, and is still liable to mistake licentiousness for freedom. The 
Assembly have more hatred of the ancient system than experience in the proper 
organisation of a new and constitutional government. The ministers are lament- 
ing their loss of power, and afraid to use that which they have; and as every 
thing has been destroyed, and not much of the new building is yet above ground, 
there is room for criticism and calumnies. To this it may be added that we are 
still pestered by two parties—the aristocratic, which is still panting for a connter- 
revolution, and the factious, which aims at the division of the empire and destruc- 
tion of all authority, and perhaps of the lives of the reigning branch ; both of 
which are fomenting troubles. After I have explained this to you, I will tell 
you with the same candour that we have made an admirable, and almost incre- 
dible destruction of almost al) abuses and prejudices ; that everything not directly 
useful to, or coming from the people, has been levelled ; that in this topographical, 
moral, and political situation of France we have made more changes in ten 
months than the most sanguine patriot could have imagined ; that our internal 
troubles and anarchy are much exaggerated ; and that upon the whole this revo- 
lution, in which nothing will be wanting except energy of government, as it was 
in America, will implant liberty, and make it flourish through the world; while 
Wwe must wait for a few years for a convention to mend some defects, which are 
now perceived by men just escaped from aristocracy and despotism.” 

“With this letter he sends the key of the Bastille and an engraving of its 
destruction. Another letter, in August, 1790, shows that the disorders hinted at 
here have grown more alarming. He says: 

“T have lately lost some of my popularity with the mob, and displeased the 
— lovers of licentiousness, as I am bent on establishing a legal subor- 

tion.” 

Again, in March, 1872: | 

“ T wish we had an elective senate, a more independent set of judges, and a 
more energetic administration.” 

_ Thus then we see that. the controlling power was irrevoeably slipping out of © 
his hands; a large party of his fellow countrymen distrusted them, and were 
disposed to regard him as treacherous to them because of his efforts on behalf of 
the king. He was not extreme in his views, and at this time men of sense and 
moderation were not appreciated’ by the conflicting factions, and could not rely 
upon any hearty support. And while he lost the favour of the people he was 
more the less an object of aversion to the royal family. The queen hated him, 
the king feared him, and both looked upon him as the author of all their troubles. 
The times were indeed sadly “out of joint,” but Lafayette was not the man to 
set them right. He did his best conscientiously, but we cannot acquit him of 
errors which injured his own cause. In the first place he was too ready to mistake 
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his influence over a mob for actual power. The fact is, that though a refined 
pearing, and gentlemanly, sometimes high-flown manner, enabled him on most 
occasions to carry his point, yet the mob always followed him as if under the 
impression that it had been cajoled into believing his words, and was al 
ready to act according to its original intention as soon as the respect created. 
his presence had been removed. This faith in his own influence was quite na 4 
but a little insight into French history and French character would have saved 
him from his political blunders. The predeliction for the land with which in early 
life he had identified himself, led him into the unreasonable hope that he might be 
able to engrafton France American ideas and institutions, which were utterly 
unsuited to it. His saying that “a constitutional assembly derives its authority, 
not from the prince who convokes it, but from the people who elect it,” was the 
deliberate expression of his view of the source whence constitutional ‘liberty is 


_ derived, and bears upon it the impress of his American sympathies. There is 


indeed almost a contradiction in terms in thus attributing the highest authority, 
not tothe one who calls into existence, but to those who are the component parts, 
the meaning however is plain, and betrays a misconception of the French consti- 
tution. The words might, have been used of a constitutional assembly in 
America, where the convoking power is delegated and has for its basis the same 
electing power which elects the assembly; but that they should be true of 
France would require a complete subversion of time-honoured associations and 


‘prejudices, and the aim of the reformer should be, not to cut down the old tradi- 


tions of a country, but by retaining them to give them a new significance and by 
a judicious system of pruning to promote healthy growth. The same may be 
said of his wish to substitute a nobility of merit for the old French nobility. A 
country which is, so to speak, in its infancy mast have at first a nobility of merit, 
ifit will have a nobility at all, and possibly that will in later times grow into a 
hereditary nobility ; but the opposite process, the suppression of hereditary rank 
to make room for merit to rise to the surface, has never yet been effected, and 
probably never will be effected, without turning the nation which it professes to 
elevate into a monster school of competitive examinations, In one other matter 
Lafayette judged hastily from what he had seen in America, and in this the mis- 
take is little to the credit of the French nation. Fro: the moderation with 
which the Americans had exercised their new-found liberties, he assumed that his 
own countrymen would be equally sensible if power was entrusted to them. The 
uncontrolled power which he placed in the hands of the French communes was 
well-nigh fatal to allorders in the state, and Lafayette himself was one of the 
earliest to suffer from its wild and lawless exercise. 

Here, then, we have the secret of his failure. His broad and comprehensive 
perception of liberty might have been of the highest service to the French, had 
he not in America seen his principles to a great extent in active working, and, 
satisfied of their efficacy, tried to apply them in exactly the same form to the 
state of society in France. Not that he was a man of one idea; the phrase, 
generally used thoughtlessly, becomes meaningless when applied to him. Nor that 
he was a Grandeson-Cromwell, as Mirabeau tauntingly called him; the taunt 
was perhaps suggested by a comparison sometimes made by Lafayette’s admirers, 
likening him to Cromwell. It is difficult to understand how anyone could be so 
blind to the qualities which constitute a man’s character as to make such a com- 
parison—Lafayette’s influence was due to sincere integrity : Cromwell enforced 
submission by their strength of will. It is worth while to compare the genuine 
indignation with which, when at the height of his power, Lafayette repelled the 
Suggestion to constitute himself Lieutenant-General of France, with the conduct 
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of Cromwell when offered the titles of royalty. His character appears in all 


respects amiable and manly, no less in the brave firmness with which he faced — 


adversity, than in the upright integrity which was never corrupted by prosperity, 
Five years of dreamy imprisonment, during which he was subjected to every con- 
ceivable mark of indignity, during which thoughts of his country’s ingratitude 
must have have tried him far more than the actual sufferings which he underwent, 
failed to wring from him a single expression to shew that he was faltering, even 
for a moment, in his steady adherence to principle. His answer to some demands 
of the King of Austria manifests a quiet determination not to waive in his own 
case those rights which he had always been foremost in claiming for others. 

“His Majesty demands an assurance that on being set free I shall go to 
America. Though such was my iutention, I refuse to give the assurance, and 
thereby acknowledge the right to extort a promise. 

** His Majesty signifies that, as the principles which I profess are incompatibie 
with the security of the Austrian Government, it is his wish that I should never 


’ again enter his dominions without his special permission. There are duties which 


I owe to the United States, and above all to France, from which I cannot 
release myself; nor can I consent to any act which shall derogate from the 
rights of my country over my person.” 

The vanity, which has been mentioned as a prominent feature of his character 
in his younger days, was the result of an unbounded confidence in himself, or, as 
he wrote to his wife, in his lucky star, combined with a peculiarly delicate sensi- 
tiveness which, we know from many instances, was constitutional with him, and 
which is one of the most marked characteristics of the French asa people. In 
later life, however, all traces of ostentation had disappeared and nothing but a 
quiet steady confidence in himself remained. 

Though his life as a public character is what chiefly concerns us, it would not 
be well to pass unnoticed the traits of genial heartiness which appeared in his own 
home and endeared him to the peasantry of his canton. He was a living example 
of the efficacy of sound principles in making life enjoyable. We read how, when 
the country was suffering from the ravages of the cholera, he and his daughters 
would go round from cottage to cottage, personally administering to the relief of 
the afflicted ; how, when the famine of 1817 brought with it poverty to the 
peasants, as many as 700 persons might have been seen daily receiving relief at 
his chateau ; and how, when these generous donations were too small to meet the 
misery which existed, he broke up his establishment at Legrange and retired to 
Chavagnac, his birthplace, where he could live at less expense, in order that he 
might have still further means of relief at his disposal ; how, when suffering on 
his death-bed the most intense pain, thoughts of alleviating the distress of any 
whom he knew to be afflicted with illness or misfortunes were ever present to 
his mind. Such acts as these surround his name with a brighter lustre than 
those even of his public life. In them we see him as he was; no mask of 
passion or prejudice can here conceal him, and no slander of opponents can 
follow him here, 

If history is nothing more than a record of crime and oppression, none would 
wish to sully the names of good men by giving them a prominent place in its 


pages; but, if it be as Tacitus has said “that the highest aim of history is- 


to bring to light the virtues of the good and the corrupt practices of the bad 
that by contrast men may learn to love the one and to despise the other,” then 
surely the life of Lafayette is one to be held up to the admiration of the world, 
as the life of a man pure and honourable in the midst of scenes most fatal to 
purity and honour, of a man whose influence was at all times exerted to thwart 
intolerant oppression and check capricious license. W. 
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FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE. 


ENNYSON, who in so many things gives voice to the spirit of the age, 
represents too plainly, I fear, its scepticism also, when he sings,— 


“We have but faith,—we cannot know ; 
For knowledge is of things we see.” 


It is incredible, indeed, that one endowed in any degree with “the vision and 
the faculty divine” should have meant this to be taken literally. But I am not 
so much concerned now to know what the poet meant: I take it up rather as an 
expression of the prevailing distinction between knowledge and faith,—a distinc- 
tion which it is the purpose of this paper briefly to expose, as not founded on a 
true philosophy. 

How faith differs from knowledge is a question which lies at the basis of the 
great problems of religion. To me the question seems often to have been 
answered erroneously, and with fatal concessions to the claims of knowledge, 
as contrasted with faith. Notonly by the philcsophers, but by some theologians 


also, faith is admitted to be a less real and substantial ground of conviction 


than knowledge. And, in the popular use of words, “I believe,” is always 
assumed to be a feebler statement than ‘‘I know.” I am not “sure” of some 
alleged event; but “I believe” it happened so. What we have seen, we are 
thought to know ; what we have heard from others, we only believe. And often 
when one wishes to emphasize his conviction of any truth, he feels it necessary to 
say, I know it, though others may still regard his state of mind simply as belief. 
It is not disputed that we know there is an external world, and many of the laws 
of that world. In fact, “science” (which is another name for knowledge) is 
wholly occupied in discovering those laws. But it is denied that we can ‘“‘ know”’ 
there is a God, or that we have a soul distinct from the body, or that we shall 
continue to live when the body dies. Not that these are denied to be facts: it is 
only asserted that we cannot know them as facts. ‘T'hey are perceived by faith, 
not grasped by knowledge. 

To me such an assertion is nothing else but a begging of the question. What 
right has anybody to assume that we only know what we see, or that knowledge 
is limited to any or all of the senses? Let us go to the dictionaries. They tell 
us that knowledge means ‘“‘ the certain perception of truth ;” and also that it is 
“belief which amounts to or results in moral certainty.” Whately says, more 
exactly, ‘The word knowledge, strictly employed, implies three things, viz., 
truth, proof, and conviction.” In other words, before we can be said strictly to 

ow any event, or dogma, or principle, or whatever else is the object of know- 
ledge, this object must (1) be true, or really existing ; (2) it must be proved to 


be ; and (3) we must be convinced by such proof. Any one of these elements 


j wanting, we cannot be said to know. No amount of proof, no strength of 
conviction, establishes a thing as known, if, after all, its supposed existence is 9 
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mere illusion. Again, there are, of course, innnmerable facts and truths which 
we do not know, simply because we have never had the evidence of their truth 
presented to our minds. And, once more, the fact or truth may be sustained by 
ample proof, and yet fail to be known, because we are not convinced by the 
evidence. 

Now, when the objects of “faith” (in the popular acceptation of the term) are 
contrasted with the objects of ‘‘ knowledge,” it cannot be pretended that the forme: 
class are inferior to the latter in the strength of the conviction with which they 
are held. There are men who are as firmly convinced of the reality of spiritual 
existence as any mathematician is of the simplest truth of numbers—why should I 
not say that their conviction is immensely greater than that of the mathematician, 
since it is not a mere assent of the intellect, but also an indestructible part of their 
character and life? Those, therefore, who would claim that knowledge is 
superior to faith must endeavour to show that the latter is deficient in one or both 
of the other two elements of knowledge, viz,, reality and proof. To deny any 
reality, however, to the objects of faith would be so manifestly an unphilosophical 
assumption, that we cannot suppose any one in the name of philosophy could 
attempt it. There remains, then, the alleged deficiency of proof, as that which is 
thought to mark the inferiority of faith. Science, or rather physical science, 
claims to proceed in the sure way of demonstration. Every step of that way must 
be proved firm. It searches after the facts of nature, and will not allow our view 
of those facts to be coloured or distorted by sentiment, by prejudice, by any sup- 

ed interest of morals or religion. Its whole aim is simply to know what is. 

is is “ positive’’ knowledge. All the old questions, such as Whence, Why, 
To what end, are now banished from the domain of true science. When La 
Place presented a copy of his great “‘ Mécanique Céleste”’ to the first Napoleon, 
the latter is said to have expressed some surprise at finding in the book no recogni- 
tion of a Supreme Being. “Sire,” was the answer, “ I have no need of that hypo- 
thesis.” In other words, the work could be understood, says this astronomer, 
without knowing who made it, or even without caring to know whether it had a 
Maker! It was only superfluous “ hypothesis” with him to introduce the idea of 
God. And natural science, since the time of La Place, seems to be repeating 
more emphatically this famous answer. It dismisses all spiritual facts to the 
realm of hypothesis as “‘ not proven.” Observe that this is not atheism—at least, 
not formal atheism. An hypothesis may be an expression of the highest truth, 
only we cannot know it to be true. The naturalist may admit the possibility of 
facts called spiritual, and of a life to be continued hereafter when the life on earth 
is ended ; but he maintains that these things are beyond the comprehension of our 
human faculties, and, therefore, the practical conclusion would seem to be that we 
had better let them alone. A lecture was delivered not many months ago which 
brought forward, in a somewhat startling manner, the proof of the dependence of 
thought upon physical conditions. We were taught that, so far as science can 
inform us, thought is nothing else but the conversion of heat. Elsewhere heat is 
converted into motion and other natural forces; but, in the human brain, heat is 
converted into thought! Is there, then, no soul? we begin to ask ; for this looks 
like sheer materialism. Yes: at the very close of the-lecture, as if to save us 
from utter despair, or, possibly, to save the credit of his own orthodoxy, the 
lecturer drops a word of comfort,.a straw to the drowning man. “Faith tells us 
that there is a soul. We must accept it as a doctrine of faith.’ That was all. 


It was not suggested that reason justified the spiritual belief. There was no hope » 


held out that the spiritual nature of man could be proved as clearly as his physical 
nature. ‘The last we know: the first we simply believe. 
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J have made this reference, of course, simply as an illustration of the tendency 
modern scientific inquiry. Our “‘ positive” philosophers will have nothing 
but “truth capable of verification.” Let it beso. But what do they mean by 
verification? I am told that two colourless fluids, when mixed together, make a 
glored one. I try the experiment, and thus verify the fact. But was there 
no other way of verifying it? Had I no right to receive it as true on the authority 
of stientific men? Is it only belief, and not knowledge, until I have brought 
every alleged fact to the test of experiment or personal observation? This will 
hardly be pretended ; yet if not, then the inevitable conclusion follows, that 


_ “Knowledge” is very far from being limited to ‘‘ things we 'see.” A great 
deal of it rests on testimony—yes, even of that which calls itself exact 


science. For time is too short, and the human faculties are too weak, to enable 
us to dispense with the observations of other men, and the reports of distant ages, 
astransmitted to us in books. It is supposed by many, in these days, that an 
historical religion, like Christianity, can never be an object of knowledge, but 
only of faith ; because it appeals to books of uncertain origin, and rests on the 
testimony of obscure and fallible men,—to say nothing of its claim to a super- 
natural basis, which modern science finds ever more repugnant to its own con- 
clusions. Even were this a complete account of Christian evidence, it must be 
remembered that the same objection lies against the whole structure of human 
knowledge, in a ter or less degree. What we know now inevitably depends 
on what the past has brought to us. To enter into other men’s labours, to reap 
what they have sown, implies that we have already some faith in the substantial 
truth of human testimony. To challenge every witness that appears would be 
spending a long life in just preparing to live. The attempt is preposterous, to 
“ verify ® the foundations of all our knowledge. The first step cannot be proved, 
however it be with the steps that follow. Not even the mathematician professes 
todo it. He sets out from certain “ axioms,” or ‘self-evident truths, and on 
these builds up all his science. And, perhaps, he may not always be aware that 
theaxioms are not all that he assumes. He takes for granted, also, the integrity 
of the human faculties,—of memory, especially, without which he cannot be sure 
that his chain of demonstration is unbroken. 

But it is not true that the evidence for Christianity depends altogether, or even | 


‘Mainly, upon historical facts. We claim to know its truth in a more direct and 


conclusive way. Indeed, it seems to me incredible that any man should ever 
have “ received this divine message on purely historical grounds. He could not 
be said to hear it, unless there was something within him which responded to 
this call. The believer, in the highest,and truest sense, is one whose personal 
interest has heen deeply touched, who feels himself addressed as an individual by 
words from a higher world, whose sense of duty is directly appealed to, to conse- 
rate himself to the noblest objects. ‘There is nothing “‘ historical” in this. Such 
4 faith does not depend on any acquaintance with what has happened in past 


“ages. It is spiritual perception—a clear and devout recognition of Christianity 


48a divine gift to men now living, as a life which flows into the world from an 
unfailing source, to meet the wants of all ages alike. Such a faith, I repeat, is 
Spiritual perception.” All below this should rather be called belief than 
faith. And the distinction is not a mere verbal one; for belief is chiefly 
the conclusion of the understanding, after weighing the probabilities, 

rical, or what else. But faith is the direct beholding of spiritual realities, 
and therefore, carries with it a feeling, not of probability, but of cer- 
tainty: Accordingly, we may adopt our poet’s phrase, with an interpreta- 
Yon of our own, and say that “‘ knowledgeis of things we see” with our spiritual 
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vision ; and such a knowledge is identical with faith. Thus the true distinction 
between faith and knowledge would seem to be, that the latter is seeing things 
with the natural eye, and the former with the spiritual eye. Does this put faith 
at a disadvantage? Quite the contrary, one should say ; unless it is denied that 
there is sucha thing as spiritual sight or insight. But such a denial cannot 
pretend to the dignity of an argument! it is at best but the assertion of a 
negative : “‘I have not; therefore, no one has.” ‘I never saw water made 
solid; therefore, it does not freeze.” And the blind man might follow up these 
conclusions: ‘‘I know not what you mean by a visible world; therefore, it isa 
delusion that there is any.” But how is it—the question may be asked—with 
the contrary assertion? How prove the fact to those who deny it? How will 
you make 1t evident that there are spiritual senses and faculties, to those who have 
never had experience of them? Here is, indeed, a most interesting problem, 
not merely to the philosopher, but much more to the teacher of Christianity. Yet 
if one may not despair of convincing a blind man that the external world is re- 
vealed to others in a way of which he can have no full conception, surely they 
who are now spiritually blind may be induced to admit that there is a “ way of 
truth” which “they have not known.” For we believe that all men have, in 
some degree, the capacity of spiritual vision, however dormant and torpid now. 
They are not, like the literally blind, afflicted with a natural infirmity which 
absolutely incapacitates them for seeing. They can seeif they only will. All 
spiritual blindness is more or less voluntary ; that is, it comes from a certain 
condition of mind, which is the consequence of voluntary transgression, now or 
long ago. And one might, moreover, escape from this condition, if he only 
would use the means that are given him for this end. To illustrate this from 
natural science must indeed be acknowledged to be very imperfect and unsatis- 
factory ; yet it may help us somewhat to compare spiritual sight to the telescope, 
and natural sight to the unaided eye. A bigoted astronomer might say to the 
inventor of the telescope, ‘* I do not believe you can see any farther than I can. 
Atany rate, I am satisfied with what the naked eye reports to me. _It will give 
me employment enough for a life-time.” But if he can only be persuaded to try 
this new mode, or rather this enlargement of vision, all doubt would disappear ; 
and he would joyfully accept this wonderful instrument, as opening a new world 
to him in his own favourite study. So there are men in these days who profess 
to love the truth, who are diligent students of nature, who are eager to learn 
every new law or force in the natural world, yet who ‘rule out” all evidence of 
anything spiritual, distrusting whatever does not come within the cognizance of 
the external senses. Is not this very much like the proceeding of our bigoted 
astronomer? As long as they are in this senseless position of denial, their minds 


‘are hopelessly closed against the higher truth. Let them once begin to think 


that there may be “ more things in heaven and earth” than their philosophy has 
dreamed of, and the self-distrust may lead them to try the efficacy of a diviner 
method, till the scales fall from their eyes, and they see as they never saw before. 

The realm of religious truth, then, is open to faith, not as an iuferior kind 
of knowledge, but as the highest kind. There would be no occasion to quarrel 
with those engaged in natural science, if they did not assert that knowledge was 
confined to their own department, while all else is vague, shadowy, and uncertain 
—resting on “ sentiment,” rather than any solid foundation of fact. As a mere 
assertion, this is certainly no better than the counter assertion of the Christian 
believer ; while the latter is supported by the experience of countless myriads, be- 
ginning with Him who said to the doubting ruler of the Jews, “ We speak that 
we do know, and testify that we have seen.” It would seem to be the part of 
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ical candour, not less than of Christian humility, not to scoff at such 

jence as a delusion, because we as yet know nothing of it, but rather to 
welcome it as a delightful possibility, that the longing of the human heart for 
something higher than this mundane sphere may be gratified. What was . 
foolishness ‘‘ to the Greeks,” what is still foolishness to their successors, shall 
become the superlative wisdom of all in every age who are open to receive it— 
“the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” We rejoice in the belief that 
the materialistic philosophy which just now seems to be in the ascendency cannot 
retain its ascendency for any long period. The triumph of spiritual religion is 
sure to come ; for man’s nature is not to be permanently satisfied with the 
knowledge, or the life, that rests merely upon the outward senses. Should the 
desired change fail to come by the ordinary course of experience, then, as I be- 
lieve, will sterner messengers be sent; and some dire calamity, like war, will 
teach men to provide for higher interests than those of the perishable body. 
Whoever would gladly have his fellow-men brought to the knowledge of the 
truth by milder methods will do that he can to convince them now of the reality 
of “things not seen,” and that to ‘‘ walk by faith” is surer than to “ walk 


by sight.” 


A FEW DAYS IN VIENNA. 


yrs VI. 


HE day was just breaking, as a man ina military frock unlocked the doors 


of the car, and asked for our tickets to Vienna. Rubbing my eyes, and 
putting my head out of the window, I saw a glorious spire rising out of a wilder. 
ness of houses and trees. ‘ 

“« That,” said a gentleman who had sat beside me, “ is the city of Vienna.” 

*« And the glorious spire, which has just caught the sun, while all the rest lies 
in darkness ?” 

2 “Ts the tower of St. Stephen’s, the noblest cathedral, in my estimation, in all 
urope.” 

We were all preparing to admire it, when the train shot into the station-house, 
shutting off the view. 

We drove into the city, then through what appeared to be an immense circular 
park, then under a huge wall or bastion, and then into the city again, alighting 
at last at a not over-comfortable hotel, as we afterwards found. 

What we had taken for a park as we entered, was the public-ground which 
surrounds the inner or old city, and is called the Glacis. Vienna, you know, is 
constructed like a spider’s web, with the streets radiating cutward froma com- 
mon centre. The original walls have been turned into a broad promenade, be- 
yond which is a still broader open space, planted with trees; then the Vorstadt 
of suburbs, much the most populous region ; finally, the outer rampart, and then 
the open country. It forms thus, two alternate layers, or circles of town and 
field. The inner city is the most fashionable, but the outer and newest 
and handsomest, and far the most desirable residence for those who would live 


cheaply. But there is no part of either division which does not appear tidy and 
eomfortable. 


While Bison was ordering the breakfast, I took a stroll up one of the principal | 


thoroughfares. There were no foot-paths, and each house had a picture of the 
business carried on within it, instead of a sign, while the streets were narrow and 
the buildings tall. All at once I emerged upon a small square, in which stood 
one of the grandest objects that-I ever saw. It was the old cathedral of St. 
Stephen’s, black with the time-stains of seven hundred years, yet perfect in 
symmetry, and of an infinite fulness of beauty. Its lofty tower, rising some 
five hundred feet from the ground, and wrought into endless turrets and pin- 
nacles, has been well compared to a stately giant, hang with an army of fairies. 
As my eye wandered from point to point, amid an opulent variety of ever-graceful 
forms, and then rose gradually from point to point again, to the lofty spire, tipped 
with the silver light of the morning, this work seemed the embodiment of the 
purest aspiration that the human soul had ever sent up to God. It was an eternal 
prayer, and my spirit mounted with it into the skies. Nor was the profound 
religious feeling broken when I entered the interior, and found hundreds of wor 
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king-men and women, with their implements about them, kneeling in adoration 
jeore the shrines. ‘The early twilight ; the deep shadows of a thousand projec- 
ting beams ; the innumerable figures of martyrs, and saints, that in the obscurity 

like the white-robed beings of another sphere ; and the profound silence 
filled me with an unutterable solemnity and awe, Men of reason often wonder 
at the tenacity with which the Catholic clings to his faith, but men of imagina- 
tion never ! 

In the vaults under the church, into which I accidentally strayed, through a 
lng, gloomy corridor, are the tombs of emperors and nobles, and others of less 
pote once, but equal now, that have long since quitted the pomp of life. It is 
eowded from floor to ceiling with sarcophagi and coffins, some covered with in- 
sriptions, others surmounted hy emblems of the ancient state of their occupants, 
and many huddled together in apparent confusion. But what impressed me more 
than all was an open glass case, in which a leathery corpse, scarcely withered in 
the dry, warm air of the vault, and decorated with rings, jewels and fillets of gold, 
appeared to be grinning a ghastly smile at the vain memorials ofhis departed glory. 
It was a sight too revolting to dwell upon, and a burden of dark thoughts rolled 
away ; as I came out into the garish day. 

When we salled forth the first morning, our instruction’s to the ‘‘ valet de 
place” were that he should take us to the most attractive object in Vienna. ‘ Al~ 
lerdings,” shouted he with true Austrian vivacity, and soon pointed to a large 
oblong stone structure that we imagined might be a great picture-gallery, or 
pethaps a wing of the imperial palace. But it was neither: it was the imperial 
stable, where some five hundred horses are kept for the pleasure of the Emperor 
and their own satisfaction ; and where, besides, the state carriages, all bedizened 
with gold and crimson, are the awe and admiration of the populace. The latter 
interested us little, but the horses were the handsemest creatures that I ever saw. 
They were of all colours and of all nations, Arabians, Barbs, Hungarians, French, 
English, and Mexican, each in a broad clean stall by itself, copiously littered 
with straw, and with its name, age, and pedigree painted on a post at one side. 
In short, a more splendid stud, more carefully lodged, fed and provided with 
grooms and jockeys, could not be imagined. The stable was large, light, airy, 
well watered and well ventilated, an¢ the arrangements in every respect were 
such as must have given the amplest satisfaction to the equine aristocracy. 

The people“of Vienna, even the poor are not badly lodged. One wonders 
at first, as he passes the latter in the streets, in ragged, shabby dresses, where 
they live ; all the houses are large and palace-like ; and it would seem, from 
their external aspects, that none but rich folks could afford to occupy them, But 
the mystery is explained on entering any of the houses. They are built round 
4 court in the Paris fashion, and divided into many apartments, so that each one 
is tenanted by a large number of families. Joseph told us of one of these houses, 
which covers several acres of ground, contains two hundred separate domiciles, 
aad is occupied by about five hundred different persons. In the suburb of Frieden 
there 3s another, composed of three hundred different dwelling-places, approached 
by thirty-one different staircases, and giving shelter to over two thousand humans. 


Te might be supposed, especially in England, where each man has his own resi- 


dence, that such an arrangement was rather “‘ crowding the mourners ;” but the 
truth is, that it is cheaper and more comfortable, and quite as private as our own 
More apparently independent method. It permits economies in the use of fire, 
ht, and kitchen-work, wholly out of the reach of our people. 
After the houses, the imperial jewels were the most attractive curiosities in 
the estimation of Joseph, who carried us to the chamber where they were depo- 
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sited. He showed us a brilliant collection of crowns, sceptres, robes, precious 
stones, and other regalia—among the rest, those which were said to have belonged 
to Charlemagne, together witha heap of swords, gloves, orbs, shoes, etc., that 


looked very much like other old trinkets that one sees in abundance all over the . 


continent. Joseph pointed at an old rug, a tooth, a bit of wood, some links ofa 
chain, and a bone, which he described, as follows: ‘‘ This is a part of the table. 
cloth used at the Last Supper; that is a tooth of John the Baptist ; yonder you 
see a piece of the true Cross ; here is the arm-bone of good St. Anne; and the 
chains are those which held Saints Peter, Paul, and John!”" At every word he 
rolled up his eyes devoutly, in the most affecting manner. A small crucifix hard 
by, carved by the erratic old Benvenuto, appeared to me far more sacred than 
these relics, for there was a touch of the master’s genius in every curve. 

The rest of the day we passed amid coins, medals, antiquities, gems that be- 
came as tedious as any other wilderness, and we were glad to relieve our minds 
and stomachs by a dinner at one of the cafés, quite equal in its appointments to 
any in Paris. Indeed, let me observe, by the way, that they are capital feeders 
in Vienna, or, as a native said to me shortly afterwards, as one of the highest 
commendations he could give to his fellows, “Sic essen sich wohl in Wien, “They 
eat themselves well in Vienna.” 

I have said that those museums were a wilderness, and yet, I found on getting 
home at night that one ofthem, the Ambras, where the ancient armour is kept, 
had made a distinct and deep impression upon me. Having been collecting 
since the sixteenth century, it is the most complete historical gallery in Europe, 
filling seven large apartments, admirably arranged and labelled, and abounding 
with objects of interest. A history of the European war system, from the four- 
teenth century to the present time, might be written in the simple discription 
of what it holds. The windows were draped with tattered banners taken in 
various wars, even those of the time of the crusades; while the walls were 
covered with trophies, helmets, sabres, and steél suits, among which the armour 
of Scanderbeg and a tomahawk of Montezuma, are conspicious. In one of the 
rooms is an immense Anak, “in complete steel,” over eight feet high, with pro- 
portional arms and legs, whose sword is as big as a handspike, and who must 
have been a terrible fellow to encounter ina hand-to-hand fight. I dreamed all 
night, after seeing his monstrous image, of doing battle with Scandinavian giants, 
who walloped me over the head with their cudgels, and then brought me to life 
again with a little of the sacred food, to be walloped a second time, and so on, “ad 
infinitum,” Bison, the rogue, had put on a red Tokay nightcap, and snored 
under it handsomely till morning. 

“* Well,” said I to Bison, on rising from bed, the second day of our sojourt, 
* now for the picture-galleries.” 

“* What galleries ?” he muttered, evidently displeased with the suggestion. 

“Oh! don’t you know? The Esterhazy, the Lichtenstein, the Schonborn, 
the Limborg the Harrach, the Imperial, and sixty-four others !” 

a Can we see them all in the forenoon?” he enquired, with anxious simpli- 
city. 
“ Possibly,” I responded ; “but then we ought to run through them on the 
back of a locomotive. There is the Esterhazy gallery alone, which consists of 
twenty-five different chambers, each filled with paintings—the Lichtenstein con- 
tains over six hundred pictures—that of the Archduke Charles, only one hundred 
and fifty thousand engravings.’ 

_“ Enough,” shouted the Exemplary; “I shan’t go! I was bored to death 
with pictures in Italy. Day after day, for six months, I was dragged from one 
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gilection to another, until Ij hated the sight of paint. Before that I couldn’t 
idl a good picture from a bad one, and now I can’t tell a bad one from a good 


one. 
“But you will certainly havea look at the Belvidere—one of the finest palaces 
wid gardens in the world.” 
“Not at all,”’ he rejoined, 
Leaving my companion to his after-breakfast reveries, I repaired to the galle- 


tis. It is needless to say, that before the day was gone, I was more than half 


df Bison’s opinion. The wilderness of pictures produces only confusion and not 
iatisfaction. A year’s residence in Vienna could scarcely exhaust the collection 
dthat metropolis. Yet, in the brief day at the Belvidere, it was impossible to 
aeape remarking its peculiar wealth in one line, Its Spanish and Italian depart- 
ments are extensive, but with few exceptions (among them an Ecce Homo of 
Titian) not rich ; but it luxuriates fn old Flemish and German masters. Albrecht 
Durer was especially conspicious, is to be found in fact nowhere else in such per- 
fection, and justified to me, for the first time, the enthusiastic admiration of some 


_ this fellow-countrymen. Fuseli, in one of his critical rhapsodies, speaks of 


him, strangely enough, as a man of ingenuity, but not of genius! His ‘‘ Martyr- 
dom of the Ten Thousand Christians,” by Sapor, a Persian king (in which the 
painter himself and his friend Pirkheimer are introduced in black mantles) with all 
its revolting horrors, is a work of consummate skill, showing fertility and resource. 
There is an awful majesty, too, in his treatment of the Holy Trinity, surrounded 
bysaints, angels, martyrs, and a glorious company of the elect, while there isan 
aquisite simplicity, grace, and tenderness, in his Madonna and.Child. If these 
aenot works of genius, none were ever painted! not equal, doubtless, to the 
deeds of the Italian masters of the same age, but full of an original life, bold in 
conception, strong in outline, and brilliant as well as delicate in colour. 

Durer, like all the very greatest artists—like Leonardo, Michael Angelo, 


~ Raphael, etc,—had something of universal aptitude in him, and might have suc- 


teeded in sculpture and architecture, as well asin painting. He wrote well, and 
his engraving was almost the best of its day, and quite as good as any that has been 
executed since. Certain critics, it is true, reproach him for that tendency to the 
mystical and fantastic which appears in many of his works, but it was the common 
tendency of his age, an excess of the religiousimagination. Besides, who can deny 
the wonderful exuberance and poetic elevation of his most allegorical labours ? In 
the wood- cuts illustrative of the revelations of St. John, for instance, how grand is 
that one where the horsemen, with their weapons of death, are trampling down the 
ty inhabitants of the earth—or that other, where the four angels of the 
tes blast the high and mighty rulers, over whom rush the lion-headed 
chargers, breathing forth fire! Surely there is here more than ingenuity. 

There are two paintings in the Belvidere Palace that strike everybody—heads 
fan old man and an old woman by Denner—executed with thorough and 
minute accuracy, giving every wrinkle, hair, crack of the skin, so that they seem 
t» be the actual rough flesh and hide of nature. But, are they great pictures? 
According to those theorists who define art as the imitation of nature, they must 
be, for more faithful imitations could not be done in paint ; and yet they are only 
Curiosities, not great works of art, clearly upsetting the imitation theory. A head 

y Titian or Giorgione, not half so “ natural,” is worth a thousand of them, and 

lastin the admiration of mankind a thousand years longer. Denner’s heads 

are so like living heads that at first you suppose they are, the deception is so com~ 
; but, as soon as you discover that they are a deception they are degraded 

% Works of art, and you look upon them with contempt, as you do upon any other 
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lie. Now nobody was ever deceived by the genuine works of really great pain. 
ters; they were not meant to deceive, only to represent the artist’s conception of 
truth and beauty, and are therefore glorious forever. 

No! artis not an imitation of nature, that is certain. If it were, a wax 
would be a better specimen of it than the most precious statue in the Vatican, or 
the rarest marvel of the Tribune at Florence. Moreover, I should like to know of — 
the partisans of the imitation theory, what thing in nature yonder old cathedral 
imitates, what the Concerto in C minor, by Beethoven, what the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream of Shakespeare, of the Faust of Goethe ? 

By the way, there is in the Belvidere a good painting from the Faust, by 
Schnor, a modern German artist, depicting that profound and awful scene, where 
the student sits at the table, with his Nostradamus and black-letter diagrams about 
him, and Mephistopheles, the gentleman in black, enters to relieve his doubts, 
Faust’s face is pale and wan with thought, his fingers are clenched, his eyes wild, 
the lamp is burning low in the socket, sparkles of electric light flash towards the 
infernal visitor from the instruments around, while his leer is full of malignant 
triumph. The whole subject is capitally treated, slighty stiff, as the Germansare 
wont to be, but with great depth of feeling, and admirable tone. 
~ One cannot, however, dwell long upon pictures in Vienna, it is so attractive 
out of doors. The walks along the bastions, overlooking the gardens of the 
nobility, the lovely promenades of the “ Glacis,” that broad belt of verdure encir- 
cling the town, the “ Augarten,” where such motley crowds of coffee-drinkers and 
smokers assewble ; but, above all, the noble drives and rambles through the Pra- 
ter, a park of varied woodland, stream, and meadow, several milesin extent, are 
enough to tempt the dead out of their coffins in the Capin Church into the open 
air. 
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BOOKS OF THE sEASON. 
FAUST. 


HE “ Faust ’’* of Goethe, at least in its first part, possesses this mark of 
genius, that while a child might read it for amusement, while the most igno- 

rant woman might weep overit, the philosopher may find his deepest thought 
stirred by it. It deals indeed with the most profound problems of life. The 
nature of sin, the part which it plays in human existence, its relation to the ex- 
teal order, the goal and the true happiness of the individual and the race, these 
are the questions which the great work of Goethe faces fairly and persistently. 
These questions are started in the ‘‘ Prologue in Heaven.” They are soon lost 
sight of by the superficial reader in the progress of the story, but they are not 
lost sight of by the poet. At the end of the first part the superficial reader 
stops satisfied. The story seems to him completed ; but the question has only 
been stated in its sharpest and most terrible form. Only a hint of its solution 
has been given. The limits of a single lite do not allow space enough for the 
development of the great theme; and thus the second part must follow with its 
carnival of beauty and of symbolism. 
| Goethe has been called a beautiful anachronism. If he were an anachronism, 
however splendid, he would lose his claim to the highest genius; for true genius 
isalways the child of its age. It is genius, because its age utters itself most 
thoroughly through it. But the saying is not true. However much some of the 
works of Goethe may bear the marks of Greek thought and culture, there is no 
work af modern times more thoroughly modern than the “ Faust.’”? We might. 
say even that itis more modern than the moderns themselves; for its thought. 
stretches beyond the point which the average thought of the age has reached. 
_ There is nothing more characteristic of any work of genius, nothing by which 
it represents more perfectly the epoch out of which it is born, than its treatment 
ofthe great question of sin. The Greeks did not recognise it. The Greek 
tragedy is not darkened by its presence. The tragedy of Greece recognises indeed 
many of the dark facts which we consider to be the expressions of sin ; but for 
in itself it has no place. It sees the great power of fate leading men blindfold 
they know not whither, and then of a sudden uncovering their eyes, and exposing 
0 them the fearful complication of suffering and terror into which they have been 
led. It sees the conftict which arises between the different forces of society—one 
force encroached upon by another, and demanding stern retribution ; but for sin 
itself, as we understand it, it has no reeognition. But in our modern literature 
sin holds everywhere a prominent position. The contrast between the good and 


* Foust : a tragedy. By Johann Wolfgang vou Goethe. Trauslated in the original 
metres, by Bayard Taylor. 
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‘the evil is needed to give zest to any work of fiction, In all the great works of 


modern times, sin, in some aspect or other, occupies the central place. In the 
‘< Paradise Lost” of Milton, for instance, we have the ordinary theological view 
of sin presented. It may help to make clear the position of the “ Faust” to 
compare the view of sin given in that with the view presented in the “ Paradise 
Lost,” or more specially the Mephistopheles of Goethe with the Satan of Milton, 
Milton regards sin as an outbreak to be repressed, as a disease to be removed, 
He seeks to account for the introduction of evil into the world, and to point to 
the remedy that as been established for it. On the existence of evil in general, 
little light is thrown. The question is moved a step backward only. Man fell 
because he was tempted, but why the angels fell does not appear. In accord- 


ance with this treatment, the Satan of Milton is an evil spirit, but not the spirit — 


of evil: he is only “archangel fallen.” His great sin is pride; and we are so 
full of the classic spirit, that we are half ready to reckon pride as not the least 
among the virtues. He has a knowledge of a higher life than his own, and 
sometimes even aspirations towards it. Indeed, he retains some traces of this 
higher life. He undertakes alone the dangers of the chaotic voyage. He ven- 
tures, for all, the dangerous missions of a spy upon the new-made earth; and, 
when he sees the happiness which he is about to destroy, he half repents 
from his purpose, and pity almost softens his heart. In all this, Mephistopheles 
is his opposite. In the delination of him, Goethe would present not the idea of 
an evil spirit, but that of evil itself. Of evil he presents the philosophical in- 
stead of the more common theological view. He looks upon evil as the nega- 
tive of good, as darkness is the negative of light. There is but one perfect life. 
So far as one does not attain to this, he does not live, or, in the language ol 
Scripture, is ‘‘ dead while he liveth.” Mephistopheles is, then, the spirit of nega- 
tion. While the Satan of Milton fought his way slowly and with difficulty 
mee the realm of Chaos and Old Night, Mephistopheles is the child of Chaos 
and Night. He can have no conception of any true life. He sees only the 
outside of things,—forms pressing into the realm of the formless; and against 
these he strives. Could he for a moment have, like the Satan of Milton, the idea 
of anything higher, of any real existence underlying these forms ; above all, 
could he for a moment have any aspiration towards this higher reality, he 
on cease to exist, for the very fundamental ‘condition of his being would be 
violated. 

There are two ways in which one, thus looking upon the world as a mere 
mass of shapes without any inward life and pervading spirit, may be affected. If 
he feels the need of any such principle, and has at any time cherished any desire 


for it, his highest aspirations will have been checked. He will look upon the | 


world as a miserable failure, and will be filled with bitterness which is only the 
mask of a deeper sorrow. But if he has never felt such a need, has never 
sought for any key to the mystery of life and of history; if he sees only what 
appears upon the surface, and atthe same time sees the emptiness of this,—the 
whole will appear a ludicrous farce, a subject for laughter and mockery. — This 
last position represents that of Mephistopheles. He sees in the loftiest aspira- 
tions of humanity only the leaps of the summer grasshopper, which falls ever into 
his old grass again ; he sees in the longings of the soul only folly and madness, 
in virtue only in appearance, an emptiness. Thus he mocks at all, and does 
not understand why all does not fall an easy prey to him. He is always 
ps ua and cannot comprehend how all renews itself afresh beneath his 

gers. 

But this work of Mephistopheles is not so “vain as it may appear. It accom- 
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ishes something ; but it accomplishes the opposite of that which he intended. 
uman life, whether in the individual or the race, is continually tending to rest 


— jnthe imperfect. The work of this negative spirit is to clear away the encum- 


hrances of life, to cut away the dead limbs from the great tree, to stimulate the 
life that was growing sluggish, to cal! forth evermore fresh energies that shall 
lead to a result more complete than any that had been before attained. In a 
word, Mephistopheles represents the negative element which is the fundamental 
gndition of all progress. Evil is regarded in the “Faust” as forming the 
transition between.a lower and a higher state. Anything is better than rest in 
condition lower than the highest. The devil stimulates the soul’s discon- 
tent; believing that he can satisfy it with the pleasures he may select. But this 
lnnger once excited can be satisfied only with the bread of life; and the soul 
will not finally rest till this has been attained. Thus we read in the prologue of 
the “ Faust,”— 
“‘ Man’s active nature, flagging, seeks too soon the level ; 

Unqualified repose he learns to crave: 

Whence, willingly, the comrade him I gave, 

Who works, incites, and must create, as devil.” 


Thus the Germans speak of the “ dumme Teufel,” which is equivalent to saying 
the devil is a fool. It was doubtless from a more or less indistinct perception of 
this relation, that, in the old miracle plays, the devil was made to play the part 
ofa buffoon. In a more lofty and serious manner the Scriptures utter 
the same fact, when they tell us that God maketh the wrath of man to praise 


It was stated above, that one who in the varying forms of things has not 
detected any true life, and is conscious that he has not, must be filled either with 
mockery or despair. As we have in Mephistopheles the representative of the 
first form, so we have in Faust the representative of the second. His soul 
longs for the infinite and the eternal. Through all the fields of human science 
he has wandered, seeking for tbe fountains of life, and comes back still languishing 
with his great thirst. Weary and disheartened, he turns to the tempting realms 
of magic. He calls up before himself the vision of the universe. He sees how 
all are parts of one great whole, and work together to a living unity: He is re- 
freshed by the vision; but, alas! it is only a vision, a mirage of the desert, 
making him more conscious of his needs. He next by his spells evokes the spirit 
of the whole, the world-soul, the representative of the universal life, which, 
working through all, weaves the living garment of the deity. Now, at last, he 
sees gleaming before him the waters for which he pants ; but he is rudely and 
terribly repulsed. What had he to do with this universal life? Did he form a 
part of this chain of workers, giving up his own being for the whole, he who 
had lived shut up within himself and for himself? Only he can drink of the 
living waters that has them springing in his own breast. Only he can under- 
stand the life of things who lives in them ; only he their harmony who is himself 
attuned. Such we may imagine to have been the cause of his repulse. In proud 
despair he resolves to turn his back upon the world, which is for him so full of 
emptiness. . He raises the poisoned cup to his lips; but the glad songs of Easter 
morning break upon his ear. His youthful days flow back upon his soul—those 
days when he in simple faith formed a part of the glad universe of things—and 
he cannot leave the world in which he has known such joy. 

. Faust and Mephistopheles are thus complements of one another, and, as such, 
M 
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are drawn irresistibly together. Mephistopheles, utterly unable as he is to 
have any conception of that for which Faust is longing, readily promises to sati 
his wants. The fact is this: if Mephistopheles can for a moment still the inqui- 
etude of Faust, if he can fill his yearning heart so that he will say to a single 
moment, ‘Stay, thou art so fair!” Faust will for the future serve him in 
return. It is a safe and necessary bargain. What speaks in Faust is the uni- 
versal spirit of humanity which roams through the earth seeking the brightness 
of the heaven for which it feels itself created. Could this longing be satisfied 
with the pleasures of this earth—and such are all that Mephistopheles has to 
give—it would show that the'imperial spirit had become dead, and Mephistopheles 
could claim its lifeless remains for his own. But we know that the spirit once 
conscious of its true life cannot die. 


“The Lethe of Nature 
Can’t trance him again, 
Whose soul sees the perfect 
His eyes seek in vain.” 


But what if,among the husks, Mephistopheles should, without meaning it, give, 
him of the true grain? What if, in scraping together the dust for him, he should. 
chance to open a living fountain which should quench his thirst? Who would 
win the wager then? So much would be seen at once: if Faust attains to 
perfect satisfaction, it can only be by entering upon that higher and truer exis- 
tence for which he longs. But, if he does this he will be at once raised above, 
the sphere and the power of Mephistopheles, who, though he may seem to him. 
self to have won the wager, will really have lost it. But without this satisfaction, 
the bargain amounts to nothing. We have here the flaw in the instrument which, 
will render it in any event powerless. But of \this Mephistopheles has no con-, 
ception. 

Over against the faithlessness of mockery and that of despair, the only power 
that visibly opposes this pact of evil, stands the simple faith of Margaret. She, 
seems simple and weak ; yet over her Mephistopheles feels that he has no power., 
She and Faust approach each other,—she the pale planet, mingling with her pure, 
brightness in the spheral dance ; he the hot and fiery orb, broken from his bounds,, 
and hurrying away to gloom and nothingness. Each, attracted by the other,, 
delays a moment in its course. Whose power will be the stronger? Will she 
draw him back into the sacred circles through which she is moving with saintly, 
beauty ? No: the power of evil is triumphant ; the wild flaming orb, with its, 
paling satellite, are whirled away together out into the chaotic realms. ind 

With the downfall of Margaret, and the dark and complicated sins of Faust,, 
the triumph of Mephistopheles would seem to be complete. But out of these very, 
élements spring influences, which from the first, begin to emancipate Faust from, 
his power. ut of his relation with Margaret sprang a pure love ; and out of 

this sprang an aspiration towards something better than he had yet attained. 
The spirit is mightier than the senses; and the spirit of Margaret had made 
itself felt by that of Faust. Out of his sin sprang remorse. Mephistopheles, 
suspected nothing of all this. Secure of his triumph, he led Faust through all 
the mazy allurements of the world over whith he reigns, The “ Walpurgis 
Night ” represents, in a condensed and symbolic form, the emptiness, the sensu 
ality, the falsehood, and the crime of life. Through this world Faust was led by, 
Mephistopheles. But something preserves him from its influence. He moves throngh, 
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this world a stranger, repelled at the moment when its fascinations seem at their 
dimmation. At last that something takes form : 


Faust. 
“Then saw I— 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 
What ? | 
Faust. 
Mephisto, seest thou there, 
sail Alone and far, a girl most pale and fair ? 


She falters on, her way scarce knowing, 
As if with fettered feet that stay her going. 
I must confess, it seems to me 

As if my kindly Margaret were she. 


The spell was now thoroughly broken. Faust hurries to place himself by the 
iile of his beloved, if possible, to save her. He finds her imprisoned, crazed, 
dying. When her last breath was drawn, Mephistopheles drags him away ; 
lat the “‘ voice from within, dying away,” calling him by name, symbolizes the 
wver which her spirit and her love would still exercise over him, and fore- 
dalows her final victory. 

The treatment of the theme in the second part is entirely different from that 
ilopted in the first. One who turns to the second part in the hope of finding a 
tiitinuation of the personal interest which made the charm of the first part will 
Wiisappointed. Faust appears, indeed. The first scene gives him to us re- 
jing from the restlessness and fatigue of his past career. By the tender minis: 
ty of fairies, and the yet tenderer ministry of nature, he is born into a new life. 
This beautiful scene forms the transition to a world entirely different from that 
itwhich we had moved before. Henceforth till the-last few pages of the poem, 
ihe interest will be ideal rather than personal, the representation symbolic rather 
tin actual. The poet seeks no longer to present the problem of life, in its 
mist intense form, in the case of a single individual. He seeks now to present 
bi it is manifested in the mighty sweep of history. Faust stands no longer as 
iiingle individual, but as a representative of humanity, or, mre particularly, of 
min ashe exists in the long and stormy period of transition, through which the 
wold is now passing. The epoch represented in the second part of the “Faust” 
“that epoch which we may call the present—stretches back into the closing 
ytars of the middle ages, and forward to a period of which we now see only the 
ginning. It is a period long in years, as we count them in our human lives; 
but a single point of transition when looked down upon from a position that could 
luke in the whole history of the race. It is a period of artificialness, of which 
pipet money is made the symbol. It is a period of restlessness, of strife, of re- 

on ; but it is ushering in a period of solid peace, of real content. 

This period does not stand alone : it was born out of the past. This past out 
which the present is born is represented by a series of masques. ‘These por- 
tty, by hint and symbol, certain grand phases in the history of the world in its 
Wation to the present. One great charm of the work lies in the mingling of 
tainty and uncertainty, of clearness and indistinctness. Looking into the 
fytibolism of the “ Faust,” all is clear enough so far as the grand outlines are 
mierned ; but one is led on to follow the thought into greater and greater 

lteness, until one hardly knows whether it is the fancy of the writer, or that 
ifthe reader, that is the guide. It is like gazing into the depths of pellucid 

Miler, where one cannot say just at what point the clearness of vision ceases. 
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The first series of masquerades has been recognised, as representing the 


various elements and epochs of society and the state. It is singular that 
the definite portrayal of the Roman State, which comes out more and more 
strongly as the representation continues, should have been overlooked: 
as it would appear to have been ; for on this special betrayal of the phases and 
fate of the Roman empire, in its relation to our modern society, it is that this 
series of masques, as it appears to us, depends for its vital relation with the play, 
That magnificent representation of a perfect State—the elephant guided by Pru- 
dence, bearing Victory enthroned upon it, with Hope and Fear walking, chained, 
on either side—finds its best fulfilment in the perfection of the Roman empire. 
Yet more clearly does the following scene—the chariot of Plutus and the boy 
charioteer—represent the Augustan age. It has been recognized that these 
figures represent the union of Wealth and Genius. Such a union has fortunately 
been witnessed at many periods; but so long as the name of Mecenas is pro- 
verbial, the Augustan age will stand as the type of this relationship. The 
figure of lustful Avarice that follows would seem to be drawn from the life to 
represent the later periods of the empire, while the irruption of Pan, surrounded 
by the fauns, satyrs and gnomes, pictures, as clearly as could be done, the en- 
trance upon the scene of the rude barbarian hordes. It is not denied that a 
deeper relation is here symbolized; but the history of Rome itself has a cer- 
tain grand and typical character, which is more marked the more clearly we 
reduce it to its elements. In the conflagration that follows, we have the greed, 
the ambition, and all the destructive forces and wild scenes out of which modern 
society was born ; and this birth of the modern is signified by the emergence of 
the emperor from beneath the burning mask of Pan. : 
After this representation of the development of the modern State out of the 
Roman empire, we have, in the ‘‘ Classic Walpurgis Night” and the “‘ Helena,” 
the development of the ideal of beauty in Greece, and the transference of this 
ideal to the modern world, and the birth of the modern romantic literature, 
typified by the boy, Euphorian, which springs from the union of Faust and 
Helen, representing that of the modern medizval or spirit with the classic ideal. 
We eannot stay to wander as we would through this wilderness of beauty. The 
notes appended to Mr. Taylor’s translation will, in most cases, furnish to the 
reader the clue that he needs to guide him through it. There is one character, 
however, in regard to which we wish to make one or two suggestions. We re 
fer to the “ Homunculus.” This strange figure we conceive to be one of the 
most difficult elements of the magnificent riddle which Goethe has given us. Mr. 
Taylor suggests that the “ boy charioteer,” the Homunculus,” and Euphorion” 
are really, at heart, the same. This is probably true, if we understand aright 
what is meant by this identity. In regard to this, Mr. Taylor does not express 
himself so clearly as we could wish. If he means, as would appear to -be the 
case from some of his statements, that they represent the genius of Goethe him- 
self, and that the ‘‘ Homunculus” especially represents this, we believe that-he 
is wholly at fault. Doubtless, more or less of the experience of the poet will be 
found reflected in these characters as well as elsewhere in the poem ; but to 0 
farther than this is, we believe, to mistake entirely the scope and meaning of the 
play. In order to understand the ‘“‘ Homunculus,” we are to take into view the 
circumstances of his birth as well as his character and history. We are also to 
consider him in relation to the ‘‘ boy charioteer” and ‘ Euphorion.” The last 
is unquestionably admitted by all to be the genius of modern literature. The 
“boy charioteer” we have conjectured to be that of the literature of the 
Augustan age. We believe that the ‘“‘ Homunculus” is symbolized the genius of 
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"ge romance literature, which preceded and prepared the way for that of more 

* modern times. It is represented as artificial and confined; as the creation of 
fhe mediseval spirit alone; as having thus, paternity alone, without having, like 
«Buphorion,” the maternity of the Grecian ideal. It is represented as longing 
ind striving after a more complete line, but as able to reach this only by “being 
Wended with the elements of nature, by being developed through the genius of 
wauty as it may he found in the history of the Grecian spirit, and in being born 
agin under happier auspices ; as, perhaps, we may conceive it to have been in 
the person of Euphorion.” 

After having thus presented to us the manner in which, politically and intellec- 
tually, the modern world stands related to the past, we are placed again in the 
heart of this modern world. We find it pictured, as it has been, in fact, a scene 
(fstrife. Faust and Mephistopheles take part with the emperor. Mephistopheles 
geures to him the victory. As a reward, it is permitted to Faust to create new 
teritory by driving back and damming out the waters of the sea. Upon this 
land, thus conquered from the wild forces of the ocean, he lays the foundation 
or new activity and for happy homes. We have thus represented the conquer- 
ing of the rude forces of nature by modern skill and labour. 

‘ As Faust, in extreme old age, surveys the progress of his work, he hears the 
‘tell of the little chapel of Baucis or Philemon, which from an eminence overlooks 
‘this busy scene where once rolled the sea. The sound troubles him. He bit- 
‘erly complains to Mephistopheles of the annoyance. Mephistopheles heartily 
‘gympathizes with his difficulty, and promises to remove it. He sets the chapel on 
fire in the night, and its ancient wardens are consumed with it. Here is a 
symbol which we hardly know just how far to interpret. The activity of Faust 
‘represents the positive, unselfish element of modern life. Does the chapel signify 
‘superstition, or religion? Looked upon from the so-called positive standpoint 
‘the two would be one; and the world would be represented as thrown open at 
‘last to the wide, free, beneficent results of humau activity, without the complica- 
‘tions of other relationships. This is, perhaps, too strict an interpretation ; bnt, 
“however this may be, the chapel is removed by violence. This act of Mephisto- 
: _ fills Faust with disgust, even while he enjoys its fruition. He feels remorse. 
Want, guilt, care, necessity, haunt his portal. The first three his wealth excludes ; 
‘Ware enters through the key-hole, and death is seen drawing near. Care harrows 
“the spirit of Faust, and breathes upon him, leaving him blind. Faust goes forth 
“to the scene of his new life. Green and beautiful stretch about him the fields 
“which he has rescued from the barren sea. Fairer still are the happy homes 
which have followed hard after the retreating billows. He begins to feel 
‘something of the joy of humanity. He wished before to experience all 
“the joys and sorrows of life. He would enclose the world in himself, would 
“make himself the centre of all. He has given over these wild dreams. 
“He shares the happiness of all, not by narrowing it to himself, but by 
“etpanding his heart by a glad sympathy, with all men. He represents 
“the world, not by enclosing it within himself, but by being a living member 
“of the great whole. He looks forward, and sees generations of happy 
“Men rejoicing in the blessings he has prepared. Child, man, and the grey-haired 
“tise before him, free people upon a free land; and he feels that in their joy he 
*eould live on for wons. He feels that in the contemplation of his happiness he 
inl say to the moment, “ Stay, thou art so fair !” 
i “In proud fore-feeling of such lofty bliss, 
I now enjoy the highest moment—this.” 
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With these words he sinks back. The clock stops; the index falls ; and Mephis- 
topheles, with the bond in his hand awaits his triumph. But he is doomed to 
disappointment. He had been the instrument in bringing about this moment of 
highest bliss; he had all along been the moving power in this epitome of the 
world’s history. By fraud, by violence, or by more abstract forms of that nega- 
tion of which he was the embodiment, he had brought about the consummation 
which had satisfied the heart of Faust. But the joy was none of his giving ; 
and the angels bear away the soul of Faust with songs of ecstasy and praise. 

The ‘Chorus Mysticus,” which closes the play, presents the positive side of 
the events of which Mephistopheles represents the negative side, This chorus is 
thus given in Mr. Taylor’s translation :-— 


“* All things transitory 
But as symbols are sent ; 
Earth’s insufficiency 
Here grows to event ; 
The indescribable, 
Here it is done: 
The woman-soul leadeth us 
Upward and on.” 


The ‘‘ woman-soul” is more literally translated, the ‘ever-feminine.” The 
“‘ever feminine*”’—that which we, striving to name it, call truth, goodness, and 
beauty, towards which the soul is drawn by a longing that never utterly dies out 
of it, of which earthly love is the truest image and germ,—this is shown here to 
be that which has been drawing Faust ever onward and upward, by ever fuller 
and more perfect revelations of itself. First the earthly Margaret ; then the Gre- 
cian Helena representing the ideal of artistic beauty ; then the glorified Margaret ; 
and, over all, drawing all towards still loftier heights, the Mata Gloriosa, that 
purest symbol of the ever-feminine,—these were the rounds of the Jacob’s Jadder 
by which Faust climbed to heaven. Thus the power that saved him, the only 
power that could have saved him, is that of love. 

The question is often raised as to the relative rank of the first and second parts 
of the ‘* Faust. considered as works of art. There is no comparison possible be- 
tween them. They belong to diff rent classes, and there is no common measure 
that can be applied to both. Many will always be repelled from the second part 
by. its symbolism and its vagueness ; but those who approach it sympathetically 
are rewarded by a wealth of beauty and snggestive thought, such as can hardly 
be found, at least, thus united,elsewhere. Wecould, for instance, hardly exagge- 
rate the beauty of the closing scenes, in which breathes, in glorified form, the very 
spirit of medieval mystery and mysticism, prayer and aspiration. 


We have Jelt ourselves little space to speak of the translation of Mr. Taylor. 


It would be easy to criticise both its plan and execution. The style of the original 


- is.so,perfect as almost to defy translation under the best conditions; while the 


close copying of the form of.the original, undertaken by Mr. Taylor, adds im- 
mensely to the difficulty. The work of Mr. Taylor unavoidably bears the marks of 
this imitation. We think the greater perfection of the translation of the second part 
shows that he did wisely in undertaking the whole : and we have only congratu- 
lations to the translator for the success of the grand project, and to the English 
reader that the greatest work of Goethe is placed in his hands in a shape, if not 
perfect,—which would be impossible,—at least so near perfection ; while the 
suggestions and illustrations contained in the notes will make the work of value to 
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GUE married one of twin brothers, and her heart was set firmly upon my ‘mar- 

rying the other. She wanted a sister-in-law with whom she could live in 
unity—a rare and pleasant thing in that kind of relationship. She did not seem 
to take into account at all my tastes and prejudices: but she was a good sister in 
the main, and I was secretly not unwilling to meet the man whom she had se- 
lected for my husband. 


We had been governesses in the same school before she fell in love with Fred . 


Dallas and marriedhim. He was a tall, reserved, silent man, who got vastly 
more credit for wisdom than I thought due to him; and so bashful withal that I 
have always suspected that Sue proposed to him; but if she did, the torture of 
the Holy Inquisition would not draw it from him, so she is safe. 

I never subscribed to that absurd proverb about “speech being silvern and 
silence golden”) I cannot conceive the reason of the respect paid te silent people, 
the mere nodders at knowledge. I believe that they who tell nothing know 
nothing, Fred is one of these, and I have no faithin him ; but Sue has, which 
is all the better for him. 

Sue and I are great talkers, say our enemies, and I contend that we know as 


much asthe quiet ones who get. the benefit of it. If Fred’s brother resembled’ 


him, he would at least bea good listener. ; 
I remained where I was when Sue left me for a home of her own, though she 
urged me, with all her might, to live with her. I had no desire to play the part 


of second lady on her little stage. Young married people prolong their honey- 


moon unmercifully, when there is somebody to look at them. 

I am older than Sue by a long year or two, and I think well of myself from a 
sense Of duty, for there are so few left in the world to care for me. 

Sue got an absurd idea into her head, so soon as she was married, that all single 
women older than herself were “old maids.” She was convinced that there could 
be no happiness for a woman out of marriage, and she yearned over my nnén- 
gaged condition with an anxiety which would have been ludicrous but for its 
honesty, © I felt certain at that time that no woman need be unhappy while she is 
healthy and self-supporting, cae 

When my summer vacation came, Sue went to an old haunt of ours, ‘and per- 
suaded me to go with her, as Fred must remain at home. "Boro is a very pearl 
of a place for summer visitors ; it leans over a lovely lake, and suns itgelf‘among 
whispering valleys. We lived at the hotel, which is true independence; the 


more people the more solitary one may be. In a private house’ in the country 


nothing is sacred from the right of search, from the number of your laces to the 
respectability of your grandfather. . 
At this time Sue was like the girl in the old play, always — 


‘* Sitting in her window, 
Printing: her thoughts in lawn :” 
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while I prowled about alone. Sometimes I invoked Sancho Panza’s blessing on 
the man that invented sleep, and drowsed away the golden afternoons, wantonly 
luxurious, rioting in the blissful consciousness that, whatever fetters might be 
waiting for me on the first of September, school was uow, for me, as if it had 
rever been. - Living at this hotel made a hole in my scanty earnings, but I hope 
every boarder got her money’s worth as folly asI did. I would have looked the 
very multiplication table in the face, and cut it dead; if my life had depended on 
it, I would not have remembered the boundaries of the Great Desert or the date 
. the Reformation. I shed my school-skin completely, and drew in, with every 
reath, 
“ The blessing in the air.” 


I hada favourite seat, overhanging the edge of the lake ; it was no cold stone or 
mossy hillock (there is no picturesqueness to me in taking cold) but a sensible old 
wooden bench. Under my feet lay the water, ten feet deep, and clear as a Japan 
crystal. Here I read the lightest of light literature, and let vagabond hopes and 
fancies have it all their own way with me. 

One night I came in late, and met Sue and Fred and Fred’s double coming 
from the teatable. The gentlemen had come in the little steamer, which twice 
¥ week vexed the placid soul of the lake, while I was away, and Sue was 

PPY: 

“Frank, thisis Milly,” said Sue, radiant. 

“Tam very glad to see this Milly,” he said, looking at me hard in the twy- 
light with undisguised curiosity. ; 

** How do you do, Mr. Dallas ?” 

He was just Fred over again till he spoke; then there came a gleam in his 
eyes, a roguish twinkle about the lips, of which Fred’s face was wholly in- 
nocent. 

' Never mind your tea, Miily, come with us to the lake,” entreated Sue. 

“But I do mind my tea, andI know the lake by heart. Perhaps T’ll come 
by and by.” 

I ate my bread in fastidious little crumbs ; I looked up between my sips of tea 
as the hens do; I played with my knife as if my lease of comfort were to expire 
when I left the coffee room; but the impatient head water fixe! me at last 
with his glittering eye, and I retreated before it. I spent a long time turning 
over the contents of my trunk for a shawl that lay on the bed, and pulled my 
boots off and on several times to find an imaginary pebble that hurt my foot. At 
last, when the stars had been long admiring themselves in the lake, I went in 
search of my party. Iwas determined that this man should not find me too eager 
to know him. Iran down the long path to the lake shore, but it was wholly 
silent and deserted. Then I came back to the verandah of the hotel. A dance 
had been got up amongst the visitors at the hotel, and amongst those whirling 
round I recognised I’rank dancing with the plainest girl in the room. 

' I watched Frank lead his partner to a seat, and ask an introduction to another 
wall-flower, whom, after a little conversation, he led outto dance. | 


Two figures sat in the dark near me. I heard one say to the other, “ It is 


just like her, to keep away from us because Frank has come. She will never 
look at him if I let her see that I want them to take to each other, but I'll be 
very circumspect.” “Oh, there you are!” I thought. My sister Sue was 
always a very ostirch for hiding her head and thinking no one could see the rest 
of her. 


I went into the room, and fitted myself into the line of wallflowers. Frank had 


‘ | 
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seen me but an insiant in the dusk, and I do not look in the least like Sue. She 
is pretty all over, my face is full of negatives—not a pretty feature in it—but 
people do not call me plain, because I never look twice alike. Sue frizzes her 
hair ; I wear mine plain, in the face of the fashion, because hairpins give me bad 
dreams, and I eschew heated slate pencils, living in hope of the Madonna 
fashion by and by, when I shall have my innings in smooth uninjured hair. 
Frank soon saw me, and came slowly round to my ee erp and said, 
uietly, 
: “You had no need: to look for staid married people and a wise old bachelor on 
the lake shore when the dew was falling. ome young lovers can afford that risk.” 
So he had watched me ! 
like dancing, Mr. Dallas?” I said. 
. © Why do you think so?” he returned, quickly. 
** You have danced every set for some time.” 


“‘T have not danced since you came in,” and a mischievous smile dawned on 


his mouth. 

I had betrayed my having watched him, and we were quits. 

‘*T have been wandering up and down the verandah, seeking whom I might de- 
vour, and I saw the ‘ revelry by night,’ — the windows. But as I said 
before, you like dancing” ; 

Not particularly.” 

‘“* Why do it so peeristently, then ?” 

“* Because there are so few gentlemen here, and all ladies like it.” 

‘* Don’t he too sweeping in your judgment, I don’t like it.” 

* Pardon me if I doubt you ; your feet must needs tap the floor now ‘that the 
music is striking up,” 

‘‘ Your choice of partners is peculiar: they are the plainest girls in the room.” 

‘*T am an admirer of plain girls: they dance well, and seldom,as a rule, andin 
gratitude they make themselves very agreeable to their partners. The ‘ girl of the 
period ’—see that one with a head like a hearth-brush !—is insufferable to me.” 

‘JT have no patience with that nonsense about the ‘ girl of the period.’ That 
sort of creature has existed, and will exist while girls are created, as surely as 
froth on water, but she will never be a type of girls in general.” 

** Will you dance this set with me?” he asked carelessly. 

“*T think not : there are one or two more of your favourite plain girls waiting 
your benevolence.” 

**Are you so certain, then, that you do not belong to that order?” That 

- mischievous smile came again, and he left me to find another partner. | 
- I took John Brown’s arm when he offered it, and we took our places opposite 
to Frank. John Brown was a middle-aged widower, and he had a sort of crook 
in his shoulders, which was a great misfortune, but he was a most devoted son 
to a deaf and cross old mother, and a man of large and varied culture. We 
had become very good friends. .After the dance we went out on the dusky 
verandah and repeated a little poetry on the moon and other familiar objects (it 
was not the first time), till Sue sniffed something wrong in the air, and drove off 
the unoffending Mr. Brown in the most summary mannec. Sheinsisted, in very 
matronly fashion, on my going in, but I always resented this sort of patronage 
on her part, and, recalling the ever-willing Mr. Brown, we sauntered out again. 
I don’t know whether I was most vexed or amused when we found Frank and 


his last partner there before us, and talking about the stars. I could nob resist, 


saying in a very audible tone, as we passed thom, en wes had sage to look for 
wise bachelors where the, dew was falling. 


an 
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When we went in again Frank said, “‘ You made a poor exchange. I dance 
better than Mr. Brown.” 

“ But you don’t talk so well,” I retorted. 

The first thing in the morning I opened my door carefully and reached out for 
the great bunch of lilies for which the experience of every morning for a week 
had led me tolook. I worshipped them all the time I was dressing, and before I 
went to breakfast I fastened one at my throat.. The first morning that these 
lilies had glorified my room I had no idea of the giver, but the pleased and con- 
scious look that Mr. Brown gave to the first I wore about me betrayed the 
secret. Once I found a beautiful wild-flower laid in a book whieh I had left open 
on the verandah. 

Mr. Brown’s mother was a shrewd old Jady, and missed nothing that was 
going on, in spite of her deafness. She looked askance at me sometimes— 

yat least, I fancied so. She told me that herson had married, very young, 


* @ most lovely woman, who indeed lived but a few months, but he had 


loved her so well that he would never think of marrying again. It was only the 
night before that Mr. Brown had told me in the moonlight that I resemblec very 
much one who: had been very dear to him; and that is the way widowers 
always begin a second wooing. (I know, for I have had experience.) They tell 
you how much you remind them of that dear first wife, and you learn perhaps, on 
inquiry, that the lady was dark as the Moor and had a squint, while you rejoice 
in golden locks and cloudless blueeyes. I have noticed that men seem to bury 


part of their wits with their wives, but they somehow come back again (the wits, - 


not the wives) on second marriage; and they make the best husbands in the 
world. I know a wan living with his fourth wife, and he is perfect. 

Frank saw my lilies as soon as I entered the breakfast-room, and seemed more 
intensely amused than those innocent flowers warranted. 


“Did you ever know any one’so extravagant?” said Sue. ‘She is always — 


buying lilies, and has her room full of them.” 
“* Does she, indeed? I did not know so many honest pennies could be turned 
by only getting up early and going after lilies in this out-of-the-way place. I 


knew no better than to actually give away the ‘glorious bunch that I got this 


morning in Mr. Brown’s company. He was more fortunate than I in getting 
those with the delicate pink tinge, which adds the last touch to their beauty. I 
see all of yours have it,” he said, carelessly turning up one of my lily-tassels to 
the light. “I will cut out that boy whom you trade with, and sell you mine 
under cost price.” 

Mr. Brown sat opposite to us at table and heard this long speech. I saw a 
tell-tale flush mount in his elderly face, and was vexed to feel my own colour 
answer it. . 

**T am not very poetical,” said Frank, ‘‘ but I have read or dreamed that Eve 
blushed when she first looked into a lily, and all the descendants of that one 
have the lovely pink tint that Mr. Brown prefers. I suppose the lotus flower, 
that made aman forget his country and his mother, must have been some sort 
of a lily—don’t you, Mr. Brown ?” 

“T have never speculated about the matter at all, Mr. Dallas,” he returned, 


‘‘Indeed! Now everything connected with lilies has always been interesti 
tome. Ilike the names that have grown out of them—Lillian and Lillias an 
sweet Lily Dale; and that is a very fine line ef Shakespeare’s in the. ‘Sonnets’ 


‘ Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds.’ ”’ 
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Mr. Brown hastily finished his breakfast and left the room: Fred was mys- 
tified, Sue not at all easy in her mind, and I was heartily vexed. WP Frank, 
who now made a hearty breakfast in silence. 
I had it in my heart. to be very amiable to Mr. Brown ; so I sought him out on 
the verandah, where he was reading his favourite Horace, and sat down with my 
tatting within speaking distance. He did.not read long, but spent most. of the 
day talking with me, unworthy! Fred and Frank weut fishing on the lake, and » 
came home late, too tired and too cross to be endured. Manly amusements 
always have that effect. A woman will go through everything in pursuit of ~ 
pleasure and remain amiable, but a man’s good-nature is not proof against a hol-) 


ida 
Next morning my door was bare of lilies, and I had been so sure of a fresh 


supply that I had carried all of the day before to an invalid in the house. I went 
down late to breakiast, but Sue and Frank were still dallying with their coffee. 
Frank gave me a careless look, and then asharp one, as if he detected my morning 
vexation. 

“ How do you kill time here, Miss Milly ?’? 

“T don’t have to kill it: it dies a natural death.” 

-“ Well, then, show me how to perform the last offices. I never had a holiday 
before, and a fortnight with literally nothing to do looks formidable.” 

“T have been here three weeks, and the burden grows lighter every day. I 
grow more and more expert in practising how not to do it. 

Sue began to look anxious. ‘‘ Why will you talk such nonsense, Milly ?” she 
said. ‘‘ Don’t believe her, Fraak. No one works harder than she.” | 

_“ Remember the proverb, Sue: ‘ Who excuses, accuses.’ I work hard and fast, 
so as to be indolent sooner. Your lovers of work spin it out, and are ‘sorry when 
it is done. When I finish a piece of work, whether teaching or sewing, I look 
upon it as one more enemy laid low.” 

**T know what you do here, Miss Milly: you,talk, and I will be your listener- __ 
in-chief ; that is, if the place be still open ;” and he glanced at Mr. Brown’s empty _ 
chair. ‘‘ I must go and smoke now. I will come back by and by and sit at your 
feet.” 

** How do you like Frank ?” asked Sue, puckering her forehead into a net-work 
of wrinkles in her desire to appear unconcerned. 

“ He is only another specimen ofa very disagreeable variety.” 

“What is that ?” 

bashaw with three tails.” 

“‘ Now Milly, talk sense. I like him so much! What have you against 
him ?” 

“‘ Well, if you will have it, he is too masterful, too indifferent, and always set- 


- ting traps to make one ashamed. 4 


™ Why sure he admires you.” 

h 

= Becuiad he said a girl like you ought to be ashamed of firting with Mr. Brown, 
who isin earnest about ever 

« He need not be so certain that it is only flirtation. ' I think Mr. Brown is 
one of the salt of the earth.” 

“* Milly, if you marry Mr. Brown, it will break my heart,” said Sue, solemnly. 
Thad broken Sue’s heart so many times, according to her own dccount, that I had 
become hardened in the 

Soon after_breakfast I took a book and went to my beloved retreat. Have I 
said that this bench was out of sight till you ‘turned “a square corner and were 


4 


j 
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right upon it? So it was, and this morning I found Frank Dallas in full 
possession, as if he had haunted it all his life. He lay on the bench, leaning head 
on elbow and smoking a short meerschaum pipe. I have no objection to a good 


cigar : Iam morally certain that I should smoke, if I were a man, and I can en- 


dure a long, graceful pipe, with more or less carving about it: it has an Oriental 
air. But a short plain pipe !—it savours too much of Pat’s little dudheen. 

“TI have been looking for you here,” he said laying down the obnoxious thing 
to smoulder out by itself. Was I blameworthy, or my dressmaker, that the hem 
of my dress swept into ten feet of water ? : 

I have never carved my name onthe bench or on the wall, as so many others 
have done. Why did you expect me?” 

“One of your friends paddled his boat into this neighbourhood, and could not 
conceal his disgust when he recognised me. I hope I did not interrupt an ap- 
pointed meeting.” I turned to leave him. “ Don’t go because you find me here: 
I promise to depart the moment I see that boat coming again.” 

“Did Mr. Brown have any lilies ?” 

‘‘Have you but one friend, that you at once think of Mr. Brown when the 
word is mentioned ? No, there were no Jilies: perhaps he has gone for them now. 
I see you heeded Sue’s lecture on extravagance, and bought none this morning.” 
I could not help answering his alleged smile with another, and he went on: 
what a transparent little woman is our sister Sue! She urged me to come up 
here and see the scenery, it was so lovely about ‘ Boro, and now that I have seen 
it I confess to a certain dissatisfaction. It shows a pleasa nter side to some men 
than tome. It is changeable and moody. It leads people astray who would put 
faith in its pleasant looks.” 

I knew he was talking of Sue’s sister, and he seemed very much in earnest. 

*’ Boro is a pretty place in my eyes: I am sorry you don’t like it,” I said, 
with the most innocent face I had about me. . 

“‘ What are you talking about so soberly,” said Sue, coming round the corner 
suddenly. 

unexpected lights and shades in the character of "Boro scenery,” said 
rank. 

“ Well, Fred has got a carriage at last, and there is room for both of you on the 

back seat.” 

For two or three hours we rode up hill and down dale over the lonely country- 
side. We skated carefully over the surface of things in all our task, for Sue was 
counting her beads of hope over us all the time, and constantly interposing to 
smooth rough edges. 

Once Frank said, ‘‘ Would anything tempt you to live all the year round in one 
of these lonely farm-houses ?” 

“ Yes, certainly—a pleasant home.” 

“ But what perfection a man and woman must have reached to be all-sufficient 
to each other here !” 

“‘T never thought that the “place” where one lived mattered much to con- 


tentment. I think I would rather go on whaling voyages into Arctic seas with ~ 


eK man that suited me, than to live in the garden of Edon with the wrong 
m.” 

Frank smiled inscratably, and relapsed into reverie. 

The fortnight which was to end our stay in "Boro wore away only too fast, 
but my solitary rambles, in which I had accidentally met Mr. Brown, became a 
thing of the past. There were plenty of pes *Boro especially women, and 
I found that the safest refuge in the world is ina crowd. I suddenly turned 


. 
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Sisterly, and bestowed my affectionate compauy on Sue all the morning; I 
Played croquet every afternoon with six of the young ladies who wore lovely 
dresses, with nobody to admire them, and promenaded endlessly arm-in-arm with 
them. Frank Dallas and Mr. Brown did duty manfully as escort, but the odds 
were overwhelming. I knew that both were weighing me in the balances, and I 
suspected that Frank found me greviously wanting. 

All this time Sue was devoured with anxiety. Two little wrinkles made their 
appearance between her eyebrows, solely, I believe on our account. Frank and 
I were so polite and distant to each other that she began to prefer that we should 
quarrel. She hedged me about carefully, and cast an evil eye on any woman 
who happened to engross Frank’s attention for an hour. ‘Sue was not a 
born matchmaker: she put too much heart into the matter. Her perturbation 
over our contrary behaviour was only to be campared to that of the “‘ hen that 
hatched ducks.” 

The last day of our stay came at last, as everything does if you wait long 
‘enough. Sue arranged that we should have one more drive together, but when 
I went down, ready dressed, to take the back seat, as usual, with Frank, the 
double carriage had been metamorphosed into two phaetons. F'red said, in his 
his matter-o.-fact way, that the other carriage was in use for the day, and I 
re ~~ believed him but for Sue’s mad haste to start before I could say any- 

ing to her. 

Frank looked wholly unconscious or careless of Sue’s arts to bring us toge- 
ther ; but Frank was notas othermen. I had always played the réle of coolness 
and indifference myself: it put me out to find one who played it better. I was 
never before at a loss for words, or knew what it was to stammer in my talk ; 

but with him I said things, stopped to see how he would take them, and 
then contradicted myself. I vowed to myself over and over that I did not 
even like him, but I had a growing respect and dependence on the substratum 
of common sense and fidelity to truth in his character, which is asa rock to 
a woman’s feet. I flouted his censure on my flirtation with Mr. Brown, but I 
heeded it. 
. ** Milly, we are going to Round Hill,” as she looked back at us. 

‘* What does Milly stand for? Amelia or Mildred?” asked Frank. 

. “ Neither. I have heard that I was christened Melicent, but it matters little, 
- as I am never called by it.” 

“* Melicent ! Melicent !—not a common name, but very pretty. You shall 
always hear it from me. It comes from a word meaning honey, I believe. You 
should have a sweet disposition, to match your name.” ; 

“ Not at all. Names are deceitful above all things. Did you ever know a 
Blanche that was not swarthy as Othello ; ora Grace that did not limp in body or 
mind, or a Frank that did not Keep everything to himself, and set traps for 
other people’s thoughts ? : 

** Is that the grudge you cherish against me ?” j 

“ IT do not acknowledge any grudge: I mean, I have none.” 

“* T prefer your first phrase as the most true, if not the most polite.” 

‘* My phrases will always bear pruning,” determined to keep my head above 
water, by having the last word. 

«* Yes, they are often as rash as if all your world were either warm friends or 
confirmed enemies, You must be often brought to task for them.” 

‘Qn the contrary, you are the first who ever took me to task for careless 


them ?” 


talk. Did Sue give you sealed instructions to search out my faults and censure 
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_ © One na not need to search for them; I believe they: § all lie on the 


surface.” 

“You have not answered my question.” 

“ No. Sue thinks you have no faults. To me she always waxes sail 
on your virtues.” 

“< Sue is unbearable since she is married : she is so distressed lest I should die 
anold maid. I believe she will yet palm me off upon some deluded man as the 
most amiable of women.” 

“I don’t think you would make a very happy old maid.” 

‘“‘We will agree to differ on that point. I think I was originally cut out 
for that fate. I can teach and have the joy of independence till my ‘ideas 
ee too old-fashioned, and then Sue will take me in and gradually kill me with 

in ess. 

“ Tf she is your only refuge, she may die before you do.” 

‘ T have thought of that too since Sue has kept the matter ‘ before the meet- 
ing solong. I pass, every day on my way to school, a certain ‘Home for Old 
Ladies,’ and see them sitting at their windows, white-capped and cheerful, with 
knitting in their hand. Icould wear the robe of charity as readily as did Colonel 
Newcome that of Gray Friars. I have already laid up in the bank money enough 
to buy me a silver ear-trumpet and gold-bowed spectacles, which would fill all 
the other old ladies with envy and despair. At first the ‘Home’ was only for 
widows, but some wise woman, who had gone through the world alone and saw 
that marriage had gone out of fashion, left the wherewithal to build a wing for 
spinsters.” 

“Thad been talking against time, it was true, but it provoked me, when I 
glanced at Frank, to see him sunk in a brown study, apparently uhconscious of 
my existence.” 

. “ Mr. Dallas, you have paid no attention to me.” - 

“ Have I not? Then Sue will have a great disappointment. I have done 
little but pay attention to you since I come to Boro. I confess that I don’t always 
listen to your talk.” 

*‘T shut my lips tight, determined to waste no more words on this man, who 
gave me more vexation of spirit than I had ever before experienced from all 
mankind,” 

“Sue is determined to make a match for us,” he wenton. “It would be a 
great pity to disappoint the dear little woman : don’t you think so?” 

He laid his hand slightly on mine. I clasped both my hands tight and fastened 
my eyes to a distant steeple. 

‘ I think, Mr. Dallas,” I said, in a voice hard with all the feeling that I sup- 
pressed, “‘ that we shall be very late for dinner if you do not drive faster.” 

Frank started as if he had been shot, and I looked at that steeple to keep my 
eyes dry till he lifted me out of the phaeton. I would not think of it till I 
= safe in my own room, and then Y lifted up an inward voice and cried 

itterly. 

“« Miserable, hateful man!” I thought, “Iam not crying because I love you. 
I don’t love you—I will never love you. I am not a slave, to pick up gratefully 
the handkerchief that the lazy sultan drops for me. I will meet‘ no man, half- 
-way—least of all this Frank Dallas, who has done nothing but vex me since_ I 
knew him.” 

After this burst I felt better, and diligently removed all traces of excitement. 
I dressed quickly and went down to dinner, that. Frank might not think I was 

‘indulging in a fit of repentance. Afterwards, I challenged Mr. Brown and two 
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young ladies to a farewell game of croquet, and so whiled away the long after- 
noon, resolutely: thinking of nothing but the game. Then I joined Sue and Frank 
on the veraudah, for IT was. determined to avoid him. 

“« Milly, dear, you have your old tired look to-night. I have not seen it 
before since we came here. Does your head ache ?” 

** Not that I know of, Sue. I believe I have Mrs. Gradgrind’s feeling in her 
last moments—that.there is a pain in the room somewhere, but I am. not sure 
whether I have it.” 

“T am quite sure who has-it,” said Frank. I looked up suddenly, but he 
was leaning over the railing, with his face out of sight. 

It seemed to me that this last day would never wear itself out. is the 
evening I thought all at once of my old seat, which I had wholly deserted since 
Frank took possession of it. 

I ran quickly down to it, and bathed my troubled spirit in the “ sweet influ- 
ences of the Pleiades *and in the pleasant company of trees that sighed and, beat 
their boughs for sympathy. I heard no other sound, till some one suddenl 
came round the corner, and I recognised Mr. Brown. "He had seemed to om 
me for several days, and I had tacitly avoided him. Now it flashed upon 
me, With a pang of compunction fer my treatment of him, that he meant to offer 
me the place of that “lovely woman” long deceased. 

Misfortunes are prone to come in battalions now, as they did in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. It seemed to be my fate to reap in one day all that I had 
sown since coming to ’Boro. 

Let me stay herea moment, Miss Dean,” he said hurriedly. ‘‘I have not seen 
you. alone for a fortnight. I saw you come this way and followed you.” 

“Mr. Brown, I beg that you will leaveme now. If you are about to say 
anything—of such a nature that—” I stopped there, thinking if I were.mis- 
taken, after all, in his intention, how ridiculous I should make myself to answer 
@ question before it was asked. I could never keep it a secret: a bird of the 
air would whisper it. 

“Tam about to say to you,” Mr. Brown went on, “that I have found so 
great happiness in your society that I long to make it mine through life. I am 
much older than you are: I feel myself wholly unworthy to receive: into mine a 
life so fresh and gifted as yours, but if you will yield it into my care, I shall at 
least show that I appreciate the sacrifice.” 

Every word of this speech, which Mr. Brown delivered with samniitiiehbe agi- 
tation, was music in my ears. It was balm to the wound meee sd Frank's care- 
less indifference of the morning. ; 

For the first time in my life I could not say a word. 

“‘T do notask you to decide now. Sleep upon it one night, and let me know 
in the morning. if you will wear one of the roses that grow by the veandah 
when you come down in the morning, I shall take it as a sign that you give 
yourself to me.” 

He left me then, without waiting for any answer. 

I lay awake a long-time that night, and debated the pros and cons of Mr. 
Brown’s proposal. When I fell asleep, exhausted, the pros would have posses- 
sion of the field, but; when I woke again the cons were strong as ever. It 
grew rapidly worse:as ‘breakfast time approached. I knew. Mr. Brown to be one 
of the best men, and I was mercenary enough to give full weight to his having 
plenty of money in his own right, and the reversion of plenty more from his 
mother. It is only those. who have never known the goadsand stings of poverty 

who can afford to He thought, me 
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altogether lovely, which was all the more agreeable for not being true. I did 
not actually love him, but that would come in good time ifI married him. I 
told myself, sternly, that I cared for nobody else, and nobody else cared for me. 


_ At this point I fastened the flower in my brooch and hurried out of theroom. A 


long mirror hung at the head of the stairs: I saw myself in it, and turned back 
tomyroom. Then I fought another battle with myself, in which the memory 
of Mr. Brown’s delicate homage again won the day. I went resolutely down 
stairs and took my seat at table. I dared not look at Mr. Brown, but I knew 
perfectly when he left the room soon after. ; 

‘* ] have at least made one person happy,” I thought, and caught myself 
‘wishing immediately after that this breakfast might last for ever. Going into the 
hall again, I met Frank: he held out tome my brooch, with that unlucky flower 
still hanging to it. 

“It was found at the foot of the stairs. 1 thought I recognised it as yours, 
and claimed it for you. 

I had made a sacrifice, and my destiny had refused to accept it. Who was I, 
that I should be at odds with Fate and seek out Mr. Brown after such a mani- 
fest leading ? 

I was so unreasonably happy for a moment, and thanked ‘Frank so warmly, 
that he must have thought my jewellry very dear to me. 

I spent an hour or two in packing, and after locking my trunk and leaving my 
hat and gloves on the table, I went to help Sue, whose possessions always got 
the upper hand of her in such crisis. At the last moment I rushed back for my 
hat : on the table beside it stood a graceful basket filled with lilies. A card lay 
among them, with these four words in Mr. Brown’s handwriting: “ Manibus date 
lilia plenis.” See what it is to be a governess! I recognised at a glance that 
exqnisite lament over the young Marcellus in the sixth book of the ‘ Aineid.” 
I bad used it too often to strike a spark of enthusiasm out of the stolid minds of 
school-girls, to forget it. It was Mr. Brown’s farewell, and I never saw him 
afterward. I found myself crying all at once without any reason. 

I carried the basket carefully on board the little steamboat which was to take 
us across the lake, but I could not hide it long from Sue: 

** Oh, Milly, how lovely! Where did it come from ?’”’ 

“* Mr. Brown gave it to me,” I said, boldly. 

“Milly, you are not—” 

“ No,” interrupted Frank. “Milly is not to be questioned or scolded. Let 
me take the basket: I will not drown it, as you did my pipe, the only solace of 
my bachelorho 

I gave it to him, and he carried it for me to my journey’s end. He was 
strangely quiet and subdued, and almost tenderly mindful of my comfort. A 
flickering doubt arose in my mind as to my first belief in his careless feeling to- 
ward me. Ifhe did really love me, how had I thrown away my one opportunity 
to be happy like Sue! I took up duties again, not very happy, not very un- 
happy—rather between ; but as days and weeks made months, the old routine, 
once so easily borne, oppressed me almost beyond endurance. I went often to 
see Sue, but she was feeble in health and spirits at this time, ‘and there was no 
comfort to be hadfrom her. She never mentioned Frank’s name in these days, 
and I would not ask about him. I gave long looks at the “‘ Old Ladies’ Home” 
as I passed it, and longed to anticipate that age when no more arduous labour 
should be required of me than the knitting of stockings. 

My thoughts turned sere and yellow with the leaves. As the holidays ap- 
proached, and the streets began to fill with eager faces of old and young as they 
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went about grasping their purses and looking for presents for each other, I took 
_ no pleasnre in them. There seemed nothing so pretty in the shop-windows that 
I should desire it. Never were holidays like these! 

On Christmas-eve I went so see Sue. Fred was to be out late, and she 
begged me to stay with her till he should come home. When he came, Frank 
came with him. Sue had said nothing of expecting the latter, and his unex- 
pected arrival gave me such unalloyed delight that he could not help perceiving 
it. Fred had a headache, and Frank insisted on going home with me in his 
stead. I felt light-hearted as a child going to a Christmas tree. 

** You are looking rather worn, Melicent,” he said. ‘I suppose you will not 
teach much longer.” 

“ Indeed, I expect to teach all my life, unless it is unmercifully long.” ; 

Any one passing a certain street just then, might have seen Frank stop sud- 
denly and take me by both hands. 

“Can it be possible,” he said, “that you are not going to marry Mr. Brown, 
after all ?” 

“Tam not going to marry any one, to my knowledge,” I answered, drawing 
my cavalier from his conspicuous position to walk on again. 

“*Melicent, I asked you once if you had any objection to Sue’s little plan for 
making a match for us? You have never answered that question.” 

“T never will while you put it in that form.” 

- “ My darling, if Sue had been afflicted with such prickly pride as yours, we 
should never have met. Let us go back and ask her blessing.” 

We went back through the snow-covered streets. 

Fred’s house was already dark, but we made Sue put on her dressing-gown 
and come down to us. Oh, how happy she was! How she danced for joy, and 

' hugged me, and hugged Frank, and hugged us both together, and ran up and 
down stairs to tell Fred all our news, till he was forced, like the amiable Mr. 
‘Toots, to remind her of ‘the medical man.” She submitted at last to our going 

away. 

We paused a moment on my doorstep for “ more last words,” and Frank said, 

“Tt is worth while to be miserable ourselves, since we make Sue so happy. 
For the first time in our acquaintance I did not resent that mischievous smile. : 

Long years have come and gone since then, but Frank and I still smile at each 
other significantly when the children bring home lilies, 
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ERUSALEM is remarkable in many ways. First, that she is a mountain 
city. From all sides you ascend to what is indeed a mountain fastness, 


breathing a mountain air, [constituting in her days of glory a mountain ° 


throne, bearing on high the mountain sanctuary of Jehovah. Solomon’s Temple 
is imagined as having been distinguished by size, grace, and splendour, but its 
chief pre-eminence was that it stood upon a lofty summit, and upon a platform 
rising above that; so that nothing shut it out from view, and, like Strasbourg 
steeple, it gave a character to the scene over which it spread the wings of Divine 
protection. This was what kept the Jebusite stronghold unconquered so long, and 
provoked such taunts at David when the assault began, and made him more 
grateful than ever for his hard-won victory at last. 

Next to the elevation of this ‘‘ mountain of the Lord” is its manifest antiquity. 
There are many ancient places which are all modernised ; but, though Jerusalem 
has been seventeen times destroyed, its battlemented walls show many a stone with 
ancient carvings, the blocks of the Temple enclosure at the depth of eighty feet 
below the street betray a vast age, the fine ruin of the Knights of St. John near 
the Holy Sepulchre is undoubtedly an antique, while “ Herod’s Tower” is be- 
lieved to be actually the work of the great king. The general aspect is of a city 


- which has been destroyed by repeated conflagrations, and is never likely to be re- 


newed—which has sufiered more than any other inhabited place, and is destined 
to suffer on. 

One is immensely struck by the silence emb:soming a community supposed to 
number thirty thousand inhabitants. Palestine has no roads, Jerusalem no fac- 
tories, the Jew no gaieties; and so agraveyard stillness broods around Mount 
Zion. Dr. Macleod conversed from the Temple area with his brother upon the 
Mount cf Olives, explaining practically how the children’s hosannas might have 
been heard, on that first Palm Sunday, by indignant Pharisees in the Court of 
the Gentiles. But on fine days the solitude folding itself around the city is 
really wonderful. Among those graves of nearly all nations you may look long 
at noonday for a moving thing, for a stray horse, for a child at play. As vast 
numbers are buried where the Resurrection is expected to begin, in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, it is no exaggeration to say that every inch of ground along the 
entire eastern slope is covered with Turk and Greek, Armenian and Catholic, 
Jew and Gentile tombstones. The most interesting, of course, are those that 
profess to honour prophets, apostles, and kings, the graves being cut into the live 
rock, some of them many-chambered and beautifully ornamented on the front, 
though not to compare with the immense sepulchres of the Egyptian Thebes. 


The finest view of the city is undoubtedly that which the traveller gets last, 


from the east—upon that grand road from Bethany which Pompey took, rather 
than that ancient mule path which Jesus cften trod. Here you have full in view 
the grand Mosque of Omar towering over the entire scene, a fairy-like building, 
that lies to the west. On thesouth is the high pile of the Armenian Convent 
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and the dome over David’s Tomb. At the south-west corner stands Herod’s 
Tower, a stately relict, simple and grand: next to this are seen the two domes 
over the Holy Sepulchre, and the long mass of the Latin Convent stretching to 
the north-west. 

The ‘‘ Dome of the Rock” has no rival for beauty—hardly for sanctity. Be- 
lievers in three great religions revere the spot where Solomon’s Temple once 
stood : the Mohammedan, who only exalts Mecca a little higher ; the Jew, who 
has had no other actual sanctuary, and who expects to meet a reconciled Jehovah 
at that accepted shrine; andthe Christian, who held it a while through the Cru- 
sader’a valour, and is quietly coming into possession of it. again. The blue-aud- 
white Temple seems as a cloud resting for a moment over the altar of so many 


thousand years’ sacrifice, by and by to melt away in the serene heavens. No - 


structure that ever stood there could have been more graceful, none more sublime. 
It is strange that so charming a model has never been followed. Far inferior 
patterns have been servilely copied, but none has been attempted of this, whose 
perfection is said to have cost the artist his head, the sultan being determined the 
experiment should not be repeated. The recent explorations of English engi- 
neers, besides mapping out the whole area belonging to the ancient Court of the 
Gentiles—an area of one thousand by fifteen huadred feet—have proved all that 
was conjectured about the antiquity of the bevelled stones forming the outer 
wall. They certainly go back to Solomon, and are remarkable stonework for that 
early day, though far inferior to the Egyptian masterpieces, where thousands of 
artisans spent their lives in decorating a single tomb. 


It is not necessary to tell a thrice-told tale in describing “‘ El Kuds.” Recent. 


investigations have opened the ancient quarries running under the city which 
supplied Solomon and Herod with stone ; the actual shape of the old Jerusalem 
houses has been verified; the foundation of the bridge leading from Mount 
Moriah to Mount Zion has been dug open; Solomon’s aqueducts have been 
traced, one of which still furnishes water to the Omar mosque and the governor's 


house. Lady Burdett Coutts, learning the falsity of the common story about | 


the abundance of water in the Holy City, offered to introduce a supply at her 
own cost; but, though the chief dependence of the city is now upon ancient, 
moss-grown, filthy, odorous, cisterns, fed from roofs that have not been cleansed 
for centuries, and sometimes tainted by the sewers, the Turkish rulers have. re- 
jected the noble charity, and decreed the death of hundreds of children during the 
sickly months, rather than have the Jew quarter enjoy as many privileges as the 
Moslem. Outside the walls is Siloa’s fount, but its distance would cut off the 


feeble from this unfailing supply. Such dog in the manger policyis characteristic . 
of Turkey, and will continue to be its emblem so long as -its dying candle finds. . 


no extinguisher. 

The explanation of the compact condition of Jerusalem, shut in by battlemented 
walls, is that exposure to Bedouin assault which keeps all Palestine on perpetual 
guard, and suffers no man to plough his field unarmed. Except the cave dwellers 


in Siloam, who are too pocr to be robbed and: too. filthy to be visited, nobody- 


sleeps outside of the city ; the gates are guarded all day and locked at sundown. 


The present walls were erected by Selim, the conqueror of Egypt, and, though no _ 


defence against modern artillery, defy any Arab assault. . 

A very sad sight is daily witnessed just as you enter the Jaffa gate. On either 
side stands a row of the most wretched beggars in existence, who used to cry 
“ Unclean ! unclean!” as a warning for people to keep their distance ; who were 
in the time or Moses, as now, believed to be smitten of God ; who were then, as 
now, outcasts from society, and condemned, as everybody believed to drop piece- 
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meal into the grave. Just as in old time, these forlorn creatures resort to no 
means of cure, are not even cleanly, herd together in poor huts, marry and are 
given in marriage, and of course perpetuate the scrofulous disease, which fortu- 
nately Murns itself out in fifteen years. A terrible curse, but by no means in- 
eradicable could they be made hopeful and be kept washed ; but this idea of its 
being a judgment from heaven settles the matter. It is their doom ; they will 
make no effort to throw it off. 

A still sadder sight is the Jews’ Wailing-place, where every Friday at noon 
a group of old men, women and children gather to repeat the penitential psalms, 
mourn over the lost estate of Israel, cry, O God, how long ? and beat their heads 
against those dumb stones which it was foretold should not remain one upon 
another. The little people, I thought, were children, after all, but the greybeards 
had something majestic in their despair, and some of the women wept profusely. 
I did not need to ask if they were sincere when I knew that every contract among 
them for the letting of a room stipulates, “ or until the coming of Messias””—when 
I remember, too, that this expectation of a national Redeemer has preserved their 
national unity without a country, without a home, without a leader, without a 
temple. 

Jerusalem, as in Rome and elsewhere, the Jews are shut up in a separate 
quarter, and that the meanest, darkest, filthiest. One twilight I came unexpect- 
edly into their settlement. It was a mud lane, lined with hovels, through which 
a funeral procession was slowly moving, the body borne on men’s shoulders in the 
dress of life, a perfect tatterdemalion crew wailing as they followed. Coming to 
the Land of Promise to die, many of them are robbed on the way, and all are 
preyed upon after they arrive; so that, I apprehend, nothing is more real abont 
them than their wretchedness. They have no consuls to interfere when a tax is 
exacted the second time in the same year. If injured, they must suffer in silence ; 
if plundered by Arabs, they can have no hope of recovery. Only conversion 
would make them outwardly comfortable, and that they hate as perdition. Gene- 
rous help is constantly sent them from abroad, but none too much, though the 
amusing story is told of Sir Moses Montefiore having spent all his money in alms 
at Jerusalem, and being obliged to borrow at usurious interest from one of the 
beggars he had relieved, that he might get back to London. 

Among the places of touching memory is the Pool of Bethesda. Robinson 
prefers to call it the Ditch of Antonia, the fortress that looked down upon the 
Temple area, in which the Romans maintained a guard to suppress any popular 
outbreak. It is a reservoir of three hundred and sixty feet by one hundred and 
thirty, cemented on the sides so as to hold water, crossed over by some lofty 
arches which sustain a street, and seventy feet below the level on which you 
stand. But anciently it could not have been more than half that depth, because 
Captain Warren’s excavations show that at least thirty-five feet of rubbish have 
accumulated over the remains of ancient Jerusalem. The pool has had no water 
far centuries: a few wild trees flourish in its damp soil, and, like everything else 
in the city, it has a terribly desolate look. As the city walls have not been 
changed for many centuries, the chief contrast between Jerusalem that was and 
Jerusalem that is must be the utter dilapidation belonging to every province of 
such an effete despotism as Turkey. Even in Constantinople ruins abound, and 
as one journeys from the heart to the extremeties of the empire, they multiply, 
until, as everybody knows, you come at last to deserted towns and abandoned 


districts And nothing but a change of dynasty can lift this millstone from off 
the neck of Judea. 


Tie troublesome question about the local traditions forces itself upon every. 
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traveller in Palestine, and torments him sometimes more than one would imagine. 
Except Jacob's Well, Rachel’s Tomb, and a few more, accepted by thrge great 
religions without question, as much can be said against any Mount of Transfigu- 
. Yation that has been selected as in behalf of Tabor, for instance. The Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre is a specimen of this difficulty, as, besides the Saviour’s Tomb, 
it contains the graves of Adam, Melchizedek, John the Baptist, and Nicodemus ! 
T asked a Franciscan friar what he made of such a mass of traditions clustering 
around this single spot—if he believed that here was the undoubted spot where 
the Virgin fainted, where the Saviour fell, where the earthqnake split the rock, 
where the true cross was discovered, etc.? He replied, very ingeniously, that, 
having been there only a few months, he had not given any time to investigation. 
But it is no use to strip a place of all hallowing associations—to sink into a grim 
pile of graceless masonry what may have been the last resting-place of the Re- 
deemer. And I cannot help feeling that this spot was likely to be remembered, 
if no other—that the holiest tomb ever earth had might be shown by mother to 
daughter from one generation to another until the final designation of this spot by 
the impress Helena; if they could not fix which of several rock-hewn caves 
belonged to Joseph of Arimathea, at least the neighbouring Golgotha would be 
remembered by unquestionable tradition. “But an entirely new argument of great 
weight is the discovery, under the western gallery, of an ancient Jewish sepulchre 
in the live rock, which seems to prove that the present church was outside the 
city, and therefore might have been the burial-place. And this certainly was the 
only spot claiming any such reverence in the fourth centnry. Shame that it 
should be the scene of the most shameless imposture practised anywhere upon 
earth—of the production of miraculous fire every Easter from the Angel Chapel 
in the centre! Shame, too, that around the probable resting-place of the Prince 
of Peace the strife among his followers has often risen to bloodshed, no brother- 


hood being even pretended among the different sects worshipping here at nineteen — 


altars, no one creed lending even its lamps for festive service to another, the 
bloody Crimean war springing out of the dispute about the right of French or 
Russian to repair the grand dome and keep the out-door key of St. Sepulchre! 
Certainly, the Turk (who has to keep armed watch whenever the church is epen, 
to prevent these Christian brethren from mutual slaughter) must look down with 
scorn upon the bitterness of such sectarianism. 

But from these disputed places it is a perfect relief to go forth upon the Mount 
of Olives, and feél that “ those hallowed feet, nailed for our instructiod to the 
bitter cross,” undoubtedly passed over the same path, that the same glowing 
heavens witnessed to Him the Father’s glory, the same gay flowers whispered the 
Father’s love, the same Siloa brook murmured the Father’s mercy. 


{ 
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MY HOUSEKEEPING IN ROME. 


ND so it was decided that we were to go to housekeeping in Rome. It 
was the 19th of November: we had arrived on the previous evening, 
and taken up our quarters in the Hotel d’Inghilterra, where we were very com- 
fortable, though the rooms were small and dark. ‘Non ci e sole,’ but neither 
was there any trouble. This evening we were assembled in solemn conclave 
beneath the highest and .most hospitable roof in Rome—a charming apartment 
when reached, with a view and a “ loggia:” we were taken possession of, and for- 
mally instructed that it was clearly our duty to go to housekeeping—that none of 
our friends could come to the hotel to drink tea when they knew they were all 
charged so much acup ! Every offer of help was made us, everything done for us: 
we only had to follow instructions. 

And so it fell out that an apartment was taken, a servant engaged, and on the 
evening ef the 24th, I, never before having inspected the premises, was conveyed 
to No. 16 Quattre Fontane, stopping on the way at the English baker’s to engage 
bread, and at the grocer’s to purchase a pound of tea and one of sugar, having 
been informed that these were the only bianches of the commissariat department 
to which it was needful that-I should give my personal attention ; for from the 
beginning I had distinctly declined any housekeeping responsibility, and having 
always been of the opinion that a.well-regulated house ought to keep itself, here 
was a good opportunity to ventilate my theory. This view of mine had furnished 
one of the arguments urged to induce me to consent to the undertaking. Who 
knew ? I might have a “mission” to demonstrate to heavy-laden sisters how 
much trouble they took only to make themselves miserable, and to show them 
what a pleasant thing dilettante housekeeping might be made. - 

The second “ piano” Quattre Fontane had been taken for six months. There 
was a porter at the door, and a broad, clean stone staircase—two rather uncom- 
mon advantages at Rome. The house was modern, the furniture perfectly fresh 
and new. We entered a small vestibule: to the right was a narrow passage lead- 
ing to a large bed-room and dressing-room, and opposite them the kitchen, about 
twelve feet square, with a balcony looking into the yard, and a receptacle for 
wood and “carbone.” Directly in front of the entrance was the dining-room, 
very nice: passing through that, was the drawing-room, “salone,” a very pretty 


* room with gilt furniture covered with dark green velvet: everything in the room 


green and gold. On the pier-table between the windows stood a bright red 
flamingo, one “‘ bit of colour,” and a very effective one. Between the “salone” 
and the bed-room was a large, dark, windowless space, curtained off: this was to 
be the sleeping-room of the servant. Fires were already lit in all the rooms, 


_ sheets were airing, and trunks being accommodated to suit circumstances. Our 


new “‘padrona di casa” was there, very voluble in Italian, and saying “ Gia, gia,” 
to every remark made. Our sculptor had left his studio, where Cleopatra was in 
an embryo state, to assist us, and was doing his best to bring the padrona to a 
realizing sense of what she was expected to do, and of our privileges and prero- 
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gatives ; while she was evidently trying to find some loophole which might keep 
her in the course of iniquity. injustice and plunder which she had laid-down as 
her line of action toward ‘‘ forestieri.” On. the table in the parlour lay the written 
agreement between the mutual enemies; and afcer much talking, gesticulating, 
counting of dishes and spoons, investigation of different articles of furniture—she 
trying to find somethiag to subtract, and we looking for deficiencies—it was at 
last signed, and she was to call on the morrow to see if we had all we wanted. 
Then, feeling quite oppressed with so much Italian aud business, we went out to 
tea, leaving everything at sixes and sevens, in the charge of an unknown woman 
who had been engaged for us. Thus far we were beginning yery comfortably and 
in strict conformity with our principles—no responsibility, no care. After a charm- 
ing evening at the Barberini Palace, next door to us, we came home and went 
calmly to bed, leaving to the morrow the evil thereof. 
We had thus started in life (Roman, with the intention of having only a “ donna 
di faecende’’—maid-of-all-work, in the vernacular—and our meals sent from 
the trattoria ; but one day’s experience showed us the fallacy ot this view, and 
so Francesco became an inte gral part of our establishment, remaing this winter 
and the next in our service as cook, waiter, footman, valet-de-chambre; maitre- 
(hotel and everything else, and filling all these multifarious offices with zeal and 
alacrity, and with a suddenness of transformation which was the most surprising 
part of all. We felt settled now for the winter, but our first difficulty was the 
language. I had studied “ Italian with a master,” had stumbled and dictionary- 
ed through Goldoni and ‘‘ I Promessi Sposi,” and had read much Italian . 
but none came to. my aid now. Of the “Gerusalemme”’ I could only recall “Suech 
amari ingannato intante ei beve” as we sat down to breakfast; but there was no 
practical comfort here. We were rather crestfallen: the table was deficient in 
several articles. How could we express our wants when words were wanting 
also? Suddenly a bright light flashed over us. There was an insufliciency of 
spoons : holding one up, “‘ Non bostan cinque,” quoting from Lucrezia Borgia 
(though her remark applied to coffins!) The difficulty was solved ! the only 
trouble ended. We spoke in Italian opera, and Edgardo, Lucia, and Genaro 
did the state some service, the great difficulty being to stop the quotation at the 
right point, though Francesco would not have at all been discomposed at being ad- 
dressed as “ Bel’alma inamorata,” and Anunziata wonld have responded with pro= 
priety to any impassioned remarks appropriated from Edgardo. They always 
seem characters out of a play, and ready to assume any part. 


’Nunziata was tall, lean, elderly, and cadaverous, with a gold-bead necklace 


round.a very scraggy throat. Francesco was bright, active, young, black-eyed, 
and dramatic by nature. There were constant passages-at-arms between the two 
and they came ‘constantly before the high tribunal, explaining their difficulties 
and gesticulating in the most vehement way; Nunziata always a 
‘“‘ Madre Santissima ! vedete cara signora mia ;” Francesco interrupting, “Corpo 
di Bacco! signora mia.” They never varied this form, and apparently enjoyed 
these skirmishes where nobody was hurt; and I found the advantage of not 
understanding the claims of the belligerents, being thus enabled to remain per- 


_ fectly impartial. ‘Bhe padrona made frequent domiciliary visits, generally 


appearing upon the scene at a critical moment and crushing the combatants ; 


while I stood by in mute admiration to see this stern Roman matron order both oe 
slaves off to instant execution, she standing in at attitude with outstretched arm, 


and the culprits walking away: ’Nunziata tearful and tremulous, Francesco 


with his head bent forward, exposing his neck to the axe, and his hands clasped 
behind him as if tied. 


/ 
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The wood had a miraculouS way of disappeariug and burning out before its 
time. They said the “ portiere ” took his per centage of it before it came upstairs; 
so we set Francesco to watch the porter, and then the porter said ’Nunziata 
carried it home, till we came to the natural conclusion that they all helped 
themselves. Oil, too, being cast upon the troubled waters, did not tend to smooth 
them. Francesco accounted for the short measure by saying that "Nunziata was 
partial to it with her bread; he himself always tasted it before pouring it into 
the lamp. This lamp had nearly proved a source of trouble with a neighbour 
“al terzo piano,” a countrywoman who also belonged to our padrona. That 
Roman matron had endeavoured to convince us both that one extra lamp was 
sufficient for the two apartments: but our neighbour had no idea of allowing her 
light to shine before other men, and, sending down, had seized it “ vi et armis,” 
leaving us in the dark as to her future intentions. Finding her invulnerable, 
the padrona sent us a new lamp for the “ salone” by her husband, who placed 
it on the table with a sigh of despair, as if the light of his life had departed. 
We had heard of the downtrodden people of Europe, but this sad, depressed 
creature was an incarnation of them all, looking as if he had passed his life 
“ posing” in that character. He seemed incapable of speech, but followed his 
wife, ‘‘ fetching and carrying” like a pointer dog, with a look of dumb entreaty 
in his eyes, his head slightly on one side and the tip of his tongue protruding. 
We always felt a deep, though unexpressed sympathy for this down-trodden 
one. 

Our dinners were popular. Francesco was such a capital cook : his ricotta 
puddings, uccelleni pies, and cinghiale con agra dolce sauce were especially at- 


tractive. When only two friends were with us, Francesco cooked, arranged ~ 


eveyrthing, and, flying into a coat, waited as if he had no concern whatever with 
the culinary department ; but he felt unequal to the occasion when our table 
gathered more around it. Then he suggested that he should be aided by the 
“servitore di un cardinale,”’ an amico suo wno would be pleased (for a certain 
consideration) to lend, his services for our benefit. Accordingly, the next day 
a giant announced “‘E in tavola, signora.” What situation he may have held 
with distinction in the cardinal’s household I cannot say, but his mind had not 
grasped the first principles of waiting as we understand them. He poured the 
water as if giving to drink in buckets, and handed the bread after the manner of 
pitching hay into a manger, standing very far back and bending his immense 
length of body forward, apparently afraid that some of the party might kick. 
Francesco ordered him about audibly, punched him, bullied him dreadfuliy, but 
he bore it all in the meekest, most uncomplaining way, as became a son of the 
Church. He never spoke save the formula. “ E in tavola” We called him 
‘* Cardinal,” for his name was never heard. His wages were always paid him 
by Francesco in heavy rolls of daiocchi: why this form of filthy lucre was se- 
lected as a legal tender we never knew: it involved going out to get the change: 
but so it always was, and we never intertered. There may have been some 
political significance intended, some Papal illusion to Peter’s pence, or the 
cardinal his master may have exacted tithes, but we had no sure clue to the 
mystery. 

On one evening in the week we were “at home,” and our Italiaus took great 
pride in these “sere di societa,” as they called them. What gay, lively reunions 


: they were! There were bread and butter, cakes and unlimited tea all the 


evening : the kettle with boiling water stood on the table ; every body-made tea, 
slopped and drank, and the capacity of some human stomachs for the Chinese 
herb was then first made manifest to my admiring eyes. Sometimes we were 
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but five or six, sometimes over twenty: then some friend always lent us extra 
spoons, the regulation number in apartments being apparently but one dozen. 
All our friends were distinguished by the name of the house or street in which 
they lived, and la Signora Villa Negroni, il Signor della Piazza Mignanelli, 
Mada ma del Corso were duly announced. We found out that when they had 
been two months with us neither of our servants knew our names. 

So the tide flowed smoothly until Christmas Day. arly in the morning we 
had gone to St. Peter’s, and then had some visits, returning home only to dress 
for dinner at the Villa Negroni, where we were sure to keep high holiday. Itis the 
custom in Rome for servants to accompany their masters to a party, and spend 
their evening in the ante-chamber of the friend’s apartment or house ; so, when 
we were ready to depart, we found Francesco awaiting us; but, alas! he had 
been paying more than his customary devotious to his tutelary saint, and Bacchus 
had accepted his votary’s oblations. He started up confusedly as we appeared, 
and without any apparent motive seized a large glass lamp-shade and dropped it 
on the marble floor, where it crashed with a loud roport, and then stood the 
image of despair, with hands clasped, in silent consternation, perfectly himself : 
the catastrophe had sobered him. Guiseppe, an austere veteran who was rented 
with the apartment, and was responsible for its belongings, seized the culprit and 
administered a severe reprimand: the Villa Negronis and ourselves at once com- 
menced an Italian recitative, adapted on the spur of the moment from an opera 
—‘“ Che disgrazia! che disgrazia! Maladetto siail giorno!” etc., etc., (where 
the signor of the village has done some nameless deed, is discovered and all the. 
peasants gather round and point at him, singing in chorus). A council was then 
held. The culprit, being interrogated, vowed by the Madonna and all the saints 
that it was an sccident which should never happen again, pleading in excuse that 
this was ‘‘il Natale” (Christmas), and he had met an old friend, a tombore- 
majore Francese, who had taken him to an osteria, where they had drunk: too 
much Rosolio. The Signor della Piazza Mignaneili, who had experience, in- 
structed us that we must be firm, and at least not forgiveat once. Next day 
came the poor fellow bringing his wife to intercede for him: they wept, they en- 
taeated, they knelt, kissed my hands; but discipline must be kept np, inquiries 
made, the affair investigated : if a first offence it should be pardoned. 

The dinner that day was calculated to melt a heart of stone: All the dishes 
we preferred were set before us: the poor prisoner on the rack waited at 
table, expressing the acuteness of his sufferings by feeble moans and clasped. 
hands, with penitential blows on his breast, “mea culpa,” whenever he was 
opposite me. It was a very oppressive dinner to us all for various reasons. 
"Nunziata had pranced through the piano all day in a state of conscious virtue 
and superiority which was very irritating; she looked down upon us all, de- 
ceived and deceiver, and was evidently prowling round now in expectation of a 
crisis which would result in some way in her favour. At last the dessert came 
—a crema which was his capo d’opera, and which in happier days we had cor- 
dially praised. It tasted very oddly; I looked up inquiringly—‘‘ Corpo di 
Baccho! ‘O scusatemi, signora mia, ho scordate il zucchero!” In his agony of 
mind he had forgotten the sugar! Now he felt that his~crime was indeed un- 
pardonable, and threw himself into an attitude which was unequalled in expres- | 
sion; but we could contain ourselves no longer, and laughed immoderately. The «© 
culprit rebounded—he felt himself forgiven. Words were not needed: he 
rejoiced, we felt the glow of a virtuous action, peace and harmony reigned 
throughout the piano. Next day the wife, Betta, came with a large bouquet to 
present in gratitude to the benedetta signora: The tambore-majore Francese 


a 
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was probably avoided for the future, for, figuratively, Francesco ealled no more 
on Bacchus. 

But that pleasant winter passed as all pleasant things will, alas! and we wan- 
dered off to Paris, going immediately to housekcepiug there. We went to the 
apartment engaged for us about midvight, and were requested by the cuisiniére, 
as a personal favour, to breakfast at a café near by—‘‘ Le Petit Moulin 
Rouge.” Our breakfast was served. by an ancient, grizzly garcon. who, turning 
to me, said, either as warning or as encouragement, ‘“‘ Madame sait qne nous 

‘ sommes historiques ? toute la galanterie vient ici ;”” and went on to relate what 
notabilities had supped there the previous evening. ‘The breakfast was unex- — 
ceptionable, and there being no contamination in that, we ate it calmly ; and, 
agreeing that it was only by irscribing our own names upon the page of this 
history that we could become historical characters, determined not to relate the 
adventure, and did not, until dinner. Félicie, our Parisian ally, was an excellent 

cook and servant, but too fond of astronomy; at least we had good reason to. 
think so, for she sat every evening at the window watching the comét with deep 
interest. She read a little book on the stars, which she recommended highly to 
me ; and on several occasions she did not seek the shelter of our roof until 
morning, detained, as were given to understand, by her scientific pursuits. But 

Paris, monotonous Paris, all shops, hacks, and gaslights, became wearisome by 

November, and we returned to Rome. 

Next morning Francesco appeared ; he had haunted the hotel, watching for 
‘i mie signori ”—welcomed us rapturously, and at once engaged himself to ug, 
bringing Betta, carrying a small mummy very tightly swathed and lighted 
with lustrous eyes, the only things which scemed lifelike about it, which he pre- 
sented with much pride as ‘‘ Filomena, la mia figlia.’”” In a few days we were 

‘established at Porta Pinciano, in a pretty apartment, with everything perfectly 
fresh and new, the sala in deep crimson, walls, furniture, and curtains, and the 
smallest dining-room imaginable, somewhat like a green-house, for one side was 

lass, looking into a small garden. The house stood on the side of the Pincian 

ill, and the second piano opened into a garden, where there was no room for 
plants or shrubs, but, “‘en revanche,” the wall was covered with frescoes of 
vines and an arbour which looked quite natural. In the garden was a well of 
the “ acqua Salustiara,” one of the best waters in Rome. The previous winter 
all our drinking water had to come from the Fountain of Trevi, a long dis- 
tance: here it was in the house, anda great point our padrone made of this. 

Opposite was the kitchen, with its usual queer counter full ot holes for the 

| carbone fires, every hole having its own particular stew-pot ; and one window, 

i out of which I was startled to perceive, soon after our arrival, volnmes of flame 

and smoke issuing. I rushed across the garden to inquire the reason of the con- 

} flagration, and learned that as there was to be av arrosto for dinner, and there 

was no kitchen chimney, the fire had been made in front of the window, as was 
subsequently the case whenever we had roast meat for dinner. I had never 
felt the kitchen to be my department, and concerned myself no further with the 
incendsarism practised in it. This plan of being only a passenger in the house- 
keeping boat saves much wear and tear both of mind and body. 
f Our padrone resided in the terzo piano, just above us, and the house always 


seemed asif in a state of siege : there was no porter, and the front door could 
only be opened from where he sat habitually in the terzo. You knocked: he 
instantly surveyed the besieger from his window above, pulled a rope and the 
door opened : the enemy then mounted a very narrow stone staircase, and 
fonnd his way to that part of the citadel"he wished to enter. As is the custom 
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of forestieri, we nailed a visiting-card on an outer door. Our padrone had 
met with trouble or been very much scared in the revolution of 1848, 
and to the best of our belief had never left his house since, sitting at that 
postern window all day in dressing-gown and slippers. He received us in 
‘this guise the day we took formal possession, and said, when I expressed 
some disappointment at there not being as much sun on the windows as I 
wished (you pay extra for sun in Italy), “‘ Signora, sei é troppo gentile! mirza 
Eccelenza! gira el sole e fatta parabola ;” so that daily we should have more sun. 
We felt fated to be with astronomical minds. Once a month, with great cere- 
mony, he called with the bill, and always made his parabolic speech with unpa- 
ralleled slowness. ‘‘ Vede, signora!” pointing to the sun with the air of a 


Joshua. The language was easy this winter, and Francesco no longer placed | 


the phrase-book and dictionary on the breakfast table, we thought he took them 
for our Protestant prayer-books. ; 

One day we had a dinner party of eighteen persons. We had only to supply 
guests ; everything else came from the restaurant—table, dinner, china, silver- 
service, all arose at a word, But more room was essential, so we called the 
padrone to our aid, and found him a master-mind in the emergency. Our large 
bedroom was cleared for action, and the fray over, and the company in the draw- 
ing-room, the padrone moved all the furniture back again, and we slept upon the 
battle-field, much to our own as well as to the padrone’s satisfaction. He alluded 
to this event ever after with much complacency as the “sera della gran festa,” 
and dated from it—a second edition of the “ ditjune” at Tillietudlam. Such 
dinners pervaded our little circle that winter; and as they were invariably the 
same everywhere, the same “service” going to everybody, they had a good 


moral effect in preventing any competition in display ; but the difference in arrang- | 


ing the order of the guests made a variety which was astonishing, and all soon 
discovered that unless the circle was “just so,” no electric sparks could be elicited, 
and the magnetic chain was broken. 

But the links are broken now, and give no sparks, save in bright flashes of 
blessed memories which can never burn out. Eheu Roma! 


Ga 
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OLD AND NEW. 


WATCHED a storm-hued ocean flash and change ; 
I watched in gold and pearl a sunset die ; 
Far on their pilgrimages drear and strange 
The mighty blasts went by. 


It was the farewell twilight of the year, 
And, looking sadly oceanward, there came 
A vision to mine eyes, distant yet clear— 
Two spirits vast of frame. 


Lo, on the dark waves as on stone they trod ! 
A massive helmet gleamed from either head, 
And either was in stature like a god, 
Hither a shape to dread. 


And both were clad in warrior-mail, and bore 
Blades that are brandished but by giant thews, 
And both a mien of stnbborn conflict wore, 
Grandly to win or lose. 


One spirit’s face was as the face of him 
Who knows the world’s full depths of woe and crime; 
Care had not made his eager look more dim, 
Though blanched his locks with time. 


The other’s face was youthful as the morn, 
And radiant with divinest hope. Then passed 
A wrack of gloomier cloud my dream was borne, 
Oceanward on the blast. 


But later, just at midnight, when the clocks 
Were sounding twelve, I, seated all alone, 
Heard—was it the dull boom from shoreland rocks, 
Or the Old Year’s death groan ? 
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BOYS. 


Bo in his most general and comprehensive sense, signifies—confusion! For 

he has no department provided for him in the economy of domestic things. 
There is no place for him inthe house, anda worse place out of it ; inside he is in 
everybody’s way ; and outside and out of reach, he takes to what we call mis- 
chief.as naturally as a duck takes to water. Having no niche of his own in the 
internal arrangements, he is always in, or trying to get into, that of somebody 
else ; it is a kind of game of puss-in-the-corner, in which he is always ‘‘ out ”— 
and the only place for him seems to be away from home, at school, where he, and 
a multitude of similar “confusions,” by jostling together, may neutralise each 
other, and so evolve some kind of order. 

Some one—I think it was Charles Lamb—once remarked, while passing through 
the grounds of Eton school, where the ‘‘ confusions” aforesaid were playing 
cricket, that it made him sad to think that in a few years all those lively, frank 
boys would be transformed into “ frivolous members of parliament.” 

If Charles Lamb—if it was Charles Lamb—had raised a few boys other than 
his “ Dream Children,” I imagine that the much enduring Mrs. Lamb—if there 
had been one— would have put it a little differently. I think she would have 
remarked that it made her sad to think of what the mothers of the frank, lively 
boys would have to go through in attending their erratic course to the said Parlia- 
ment,§ 

For your average boy is an irrepressible being, with large vitality and small 
discretion, who whistles and roars and finds fault and domineers and contradicts, 
and wants to know ‘“‘ Why ?” who shuffles and stamps, and pounds out the car- 
pets; who never whipes his shoes, and always sticks them up on the sofa, with 
his chair tilted back; who leaves doors open when they ought to be shut, and 
bangs them to when they ought to be left open ; who goes down stairs three steps 
at a time, with a vicious plunge of his heels in the stair carpet at each leap; who 
learns slang in an inverse ratio to Latin, and talks it to the baby, and teaches the 
little innocent to make faces, and use its pudgy fists, and stand on its head, and 
endure a degree of mauling that would dislocate anything but a baby or a rag 
doll, and in a general way makes it do all manner of things that are manifestly 
improper for a baby todo ; who smokes on the sly because he is not allowed to , 
who makes a carpenter’s shop of the family sitting room ; who loses his umbrella 
and one of his gloves and all his handkerchiefs, and is always in tribulation about 
his shirts, and bursts his buttons off, and grews out his trowsers, and kicks out six 
pairs of shoes a year. 

He is a daily-recurring grief and exasperation to her at table, for he shovels 
his food into his mouth with his knife when she has a prejudice in favour of forks, 
and helps himself to salt and butter and gravy, all with the same utensil ; he 
splashes his coffee and upsets his egg on her fresh, immaculate table-tloth. 

His fingers are always dirty, his face in need of washing, and his handkerchief, 
if he have any left, in a deplorably like condition in his “‘t’other” pocket ; his 
shoes are stringless and down at heel, and his hat is a marvel-to contemolate. 
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He is an inquisitive being, who asks all manner of improper questions at un- 
seasonable times, and pries into all manner of places and things where and where- 
with he has no possible business. 

He is a “ rackety” being, who makes his bed-room a howling wilderness, and 
composes himself, and the inevitable other boy, who sleeps with him, to rest by 
pitched battles with pillows, bolsters, and boots, which occasionally develop into 
a game of fisticuffs, bringing Mr. L. up in wrath to quell the disturbance by the 
strong hand. 

He is a practical joker. He will burn the nose off his little sister’s wax doll, 
and set fire to its floss silk wig, and shoe her pet kitten with walnut-shells, and 
hang the old cats together by the tails across the clothes line, to claw each other 
to death—all because his idea of fun seems inextricably mixed up with that of 
discomfort to somebody or something else; an element, by the way, essential to 
the success of a practical joke, which is a very poor and pointless thing if in don’t 
hurt somebody. 

He is the most self-reliant creature in the world. He will “tackle on” to 
anything that comes in his way—except his lessons—with a faith in himself and 
his power of accomplishing impossible improprieties that is sublime. He never 
counts noses till he gets his own put out of joint. 

After he has left school, and is put at something whereby he may be or become 
of some use and find his appropriate niche in the system of things—say, at seven- 
teen or thereabouts—he suddenly becomes a man, and mysteriously acquires a 
degree of judgment and experience which puts those of Mr. and Mrs. L. to shame. 
He is then a law—unto himself—in all questions of art, science, literature, reli- 
gion, and politics, settling them all with a right royal imperiousness as exhausted 
topics when his dictum—not opinion—has been uttered. Verily, I have known 
some grown-up boys, well advanced in years, who had the same peculiarity. 

He becomes independent of the opinion of Mrs. Grundy, and rather takes 
delight—so far as such a blasé individual as he has become can take delight in 
anything—in doing violence to her little prejudices. : 

He also wears tight boots, and stunning cravats, and coats of indescribable 
ugliness, and preposterous hats, and talks wildly about shaving. He wants to 
stay out late o’ nights, his social duties, which are becoming onerous, requiring 
his frequent presence at evening parties which don’t “ go home till morning ;” and 
when Mr. L. interposes a mild objection on the score of having to wait up for 
him, the “boy” kindly suggests that he needn’t do that: just leave the front 
door unlocked and he can let himself in with his latch-key, without disturbing 
anybody. No one need be uneasy, as he, the b— (that is, the young man), is 
perfectly capable of taking care of himself; adding with refreshing. tenderness, 
that he never feels comfortable about coming home late when he knows that any 
one is kept up waiting for him. 

It is astonishing how much more he knows at this stage than his father does, 
how much riper his experience and clearer his judgment, and with what an utterly 
dominant and assured superiority he will dispose of the old gentleman’s fossilised 
notions. It is a disease which attacks him about that age, as the measles and 
whooping-cough attacked him in babyhood. Then it was Mrs. L.’s turn to fight 
the diseases only, baby being passive. Now it is Mr. L.’s turn, and he has to 
fight both disease and patient, boy having changed his base and gone over to the 
enemy. 

The next antic of this domestic whirlwind takes the form of susceptibility to 
female blandishments: not his sister’s ; bless you, no! Blandishments between 


boys and their sisters at home are scarce articles. His susceptibility is to “sum 
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other fellers’ sisters.” lie now yearns more intensely than ever for a beard, and 
is finical about the colour and fit and condition of his gloves, and polishes his 
boots with a thoroughness and whole-souled earnestness that would make his 
fortune if he would only get a box and go into the business. 

In his present stage of advancement he locks down upon girls who are of his 
own age or younger as children, whose rawness is disagreeable to him: he de- 
votes his attentions to those older than himself, and is very apt to end by falling 
desperately in love with the oldest of them, going through all the 


‘* Delicious deaths, soft exhalations, 
Dear and divine annibilations,” 


incident to this unfledged state of development. 

He is usually brought up “all standing” by the marriage of his charmer to 
some hirsute monster or other, and retires from the field, blighted, desolate, and 
misanthropic, but cured. Generally, the blight is not serious, only affecting the 
epidermis; but it hurts like death when it first strikes, for all that, 

It is curious to us who have gone through it and have got into our Parlia- 
ment, whatever it may be, to watch the development of this disease of self reli- 
ancein our own boys, remembering, when “our ”’ crisis was passed, how rapidly 
ous expansive confidence and self-sufficiency toned down into a prudent distrust 
of our judgment, and a disposition to doubt whether anything was what it 
seemed to be. We have grown wise, after a fashion, at fifty-seven—as wise, 
probably, as we shall ever be—wise enough, at any rate, to know what awful 
tools we were forty years ago. ’ 

The. boy now becomes extremely ‘“ bumptious,” stands upon his dignity, and. 
has no idea of being questioned as to where he has been or what he has been 
doing there ; sees in every question and every remark a personal assault upon 
this funny dignity ; and is kept in perpetual hot water by the difference between 
other people’s estimate of it and his own. ; 


He is just now an embarrassing possession for Mr. L., who does not know - 


what to do with him. If he keep a uniformly tight rein, there is danger that 


* the animal will break the traces by a mad plunge and go headlong to the bad. 


If the rein be slackened, there is, perhaps, equal danger; and Mr. and Mrs. L. 
catch themselves fervently wishing that he were the man he supposes himself to 
be, and they relieved of all responsibility for him. It occurs to them that it 
would be very nice and comfortable to be rid of the anxiety and turmoil, and they 
look forward to his settlement in a home of his own as their time for beginning 
to live; and under the present smart and worry have grim presentiments of the 
sweet time he will have with his own boys when they come. 

But, my dear sufferers, when that time has come, the confusion, as you 
look back at it, will seem less confused ; then you will have niches enough, and 
no boy to fill them; the echoes of the loud whistle and the roared-out snatch 
of song, flourished off with a comic howl, which jarred your ears and jangled 
your overstrung nerves, will float down to you across the buried years with a 
sad music in which is no jar nor jangle ; you will listen yearningly, in the calm 
and quiet and exceeding peace which possess the old home, once so stormy 
for the bang of the door,.the scuffle of boots dancing a hornpipe in the hall 
and the tearing rush up stairs, and you will not hear them; there will be no 

more litter of carpenter-work in the sitting-room, now so prim and clean and 
orderly; there will be no more buttons to sew on nor torn clothes to mend ; and 
all the hurry and worry and fret and fidget will be over, and the Babel in the 
house will have given place to rest and order, and there will be no more confu- 


sion, because no more boy. But the peace will bring with it a vague unrest, 
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and an unreasoning wish to have the boy back, with all the old troublesand cares 


and weariness, which seem very small so far away. 


You will see, perhaps all too clearly, that you did not always deal wisely with 


his many defects ; aud you sometimes used the power from which there was no 


appeal and no escape a little selfishly, taking counsel too often of weary body and ” 


brain and rasped nerves ; reining up and checking in hasty anger, without stopping 
to consider whether the faults are due to overflowing spirits and thoughtless im- 
pulse or to positive wickedness ; reproving, scolding, punishing the one as vehem- 
ently as the other. And you will perhaps wish you could go back and train him 
over again, flattering yourselves that yon would do itin a very different way. 

But you wouldn’t: you would just go over the same old track, for you would 
have no more time nor temper to be wise and patient and considerate than before ; 
and I think, to put it mildly, that it is’ at least questionable whether the boy 
would be any less aggravating or any more considerate. 

Those of us who are grandfathers can do something toward easing our con- 
sciences and repairing the old errors by spoiling our boys’ boys now ; and in fact 
they are apt to be as absolute autocrats over us as they are snubbed Pariahs at 
home. Asa general thing, I think we can get along with them better than their 
fathers can: perhaps. it is because, not having them constantly around, we are 
not kept in such a chronic ‘state of bewilderment and : exasperation by their 
tangled and contradictory perversities ; and: not feeling responsible for any par- 
ticular result as to quality of boy, we can afford to make allowances and wink 
with both eyes at a great many shortcomings. I have known grandfathers, how- 
ever, who did not spoil their grandsons by any such weakness. Not they! They 
made no allowances, and did not wink at all, but kept a bright lookout for all the 
delinquencies, and never failed to see them and let their sharpsightedness be 
known. They were conscientious in repressing and frowning down all efferves- 
cences. Instead of being mellowed by time, they have been toughened into 
fidgety peevishness and selfish irritability at everything not as grave and sedate 
and wise as themselves ; and it was not a beautiful sight. 

But to get back to our candidate for Parliament. This interregnum from six- 
teen or seventeen to twenty-one or two—when he has cast off the weakness of 
the child and has not taken on the strength of the man—is just the most hazar- 
dous time to him and. the fullest of anxiety to his parents. He is restive under 
control and impatient of restraint just when he sorely needs both. Home has 
become monotonous and uninteresting. Other faces and other associations, which 
have the charm of novelty, call him off. Temptations bustle around him. 


Now is the time to guide him wisely and carefully. Do not govern him too ~ 


much. Keep the rein in your hand, but do not use it tojerk him up at every 
movement you would not allow a boy of tento make: trust him a Itttle to pick 
his own way, at least until you see that he is stumbling upon danger. 


He is an argumentative being : he is also very apt to start with false premises, ~ 


and to draw wrong conclusions from them. Never mind if he does: you can 
show him the right, and leave the matter there. If you undertake to compel a 
conversion to it, you may succeed, bnt it will be all husk and no kernel. You 
are quite as likely to fail, and commit him to a defence of the wrong, to which he 
may afterward stick from sheer pride. | 

Let him have his opinions. If they are wrong, and are not nourished into 
strength by_ unnecessary opposition, the chances are that they will gradually die 
of inanition, and something stronger and better will grow up in their place. By 
no possibility let the idea get possession of him that he is out of control, but let 
him, nevertheless, feel sure that he may enjoy a fair and reasonable liberty until 
he shall abuseit. If he have it now, I think he will be less likely to abuse it 
after he gets into his Parliament. 


| 
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HE ancients apparently knew little of that life in and with Nature, which is 
probably a special gift, vouchsafed to the Teutonic race. Neither Egypt nor: 
Assyria, neither Greece nor Rome, bestowed much attention upon natural science:. 
The Romans domesticated some animals, and acclimatized many more than we: 
have yet done in our day, but the motive was not so much a love of knowledge 


as a desire for display. Rome, in her degenerated days, saw astounding collections. 


of hippopotami, ostriches and giraffes, hundreds of which were let loose into her 
gigantic arenas, with whole packs of lions and tigers; but the only object of these. 
bloody shows was to gratify the brutal appetite for slaughter shared alike by profli- 


- gate Ceesars and a degraded people. A nation, however, whose most striking 


peculiarity was, as Goethe so well observes, “ A delight in the wonderful, in- 
credible and monstrous,” which needed such stimulants as theatres turning round. 
upon pivots with all the audience ; buildings in the deep sea, on which bloody battles. 
were fought, and huge vessels breaking to pieces amid the cries of thousands of 
perishing people,—such a nation was not likely to desire knowledge and to love. 
nature. The only remarkable success obtained in those days was the skill of the 


numerous professional tamers, who seem to have done wonders. ‘‘ They tame- 


the tiger,” says a poem of early imperial date; ‘they soften the rage of the lion, 
converse with elephants, and render these unwieldy masses fit for human arts and 
duties.” Nor was their skill confined to dancing apes or talking parrots, to- 
dramatic dogs and acrobat elephants; they seem actually to have changed the- 
nature of the fiercest brutes; for Mare Antony rode about Rome in a chariot to- 
which two lions were yoked; and Berenice, the Egyptian queen, had a favourite: 
lion, who is reported to have eaten at her table, and to have licked her cheeks! 
Thus, not only the rarest, fiercest and most beautiful beasts were gathered to- 
gether from all the ends of the world, but they were also compelled to lay aside 
their instincts and to be obedient to what was most repulsive to their natures. 
Up tothe fourth century it was a regular profession to “make bears, bulls and 
lions fit for intercourse with men.” 
' It was left, however, to our own age, and to an increased desire to know more 
of that vast realm over which dominion is given to man, to make practical efforts 
toward a closer observation of nature. Botanical gardens were first established, 
-and the science of botany was enriched with vast stores of knowledge, while the 
arts and the daily wants of our race received unexpected assistance’ from fresh 
discoveries. Then menageries, heretofore stationary and almost exclusively at- 
tached to the courts of great monarchs, became. migratory, and enabled even 
distant provinces, and the poorest of the land to form an adequate idea of the 
marvels of the animal kingdom. The English soon took the lead in the new 


* 


keen relish of rural life, and habits of careful observation. The beasts of the 

field, and the fowls of the air, became a favourite study, a White anda Waterton 

might be found in every village, and intrepid travellers brought home invaluable 
0 


movement, as was naturally to be expected from the national love of field sports, 
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treasures from polar regions and tropical zones. The aristocracy set a noble 
example, and the collection of the Earl of Derby at Knowsley was soon univer- 


sally acknowledged to be the model institution of the kind. When the interest — 


became more general, and the Zoological Society could afford the outlay, the 
first Zoological Gardens were laid out in Regent’s Park in 1808, and although 
they contain only twenty-eight acres of land, they provide for seventeen hundred 
species, comprehending six hundred mammalia, one thousand birds, and one 
hundred reptiles. 

At an earlier period, France already had its collection of animals belonging to 
the royal household of Louis XIV., at Versailles, which the Revolution trans- 
formed, with other privileged treasures, into national property, adding it to the 
Jardin des Plantes. The animals were, however, sadly neglected here, and even 
the public showed little interest in the matter, till, characteristically enough, 
Thiers ordered the superb monkey house to be built for our “ poor relations,” 
which soon became the great attraction of the establishment. The main purpose 
of the latter was to acclimatize animals of different zones, and in this respect it 
obtained practical results which justified the boast of the French, that they have 
been at the head of all nations in the art of thus increasing tenfold the useful- 
ness of the members of the animal kingdom, as well as that of the children of 
Flora. It is well known that the government gardens in and near Paris, as well] 
as the park of Lyons, mainly devoted to the acclimatizing of northern as well ag 
of tropical plants, were unsurpassed, and efforts made for like purposes with ani- 
mals from distant lands promised, before the outbreak of the late war, to become 
not less remunerative. Still, France could boast of only three zoological gar- 
dens which deserve the name: one at Paris, one at Lyons—where the less ex- 
pensive animals alone were kept—and the third at Marseilles, which, however, 
had almost ceased to exist since 1865, although the beautiful position of the city, 
and the ease with which the gardens could be supplied from Algeria and the East, 
had at first excited the very highest expectations. 

Even poor Spain, which does so little for science, has had its zoological garden 
in the capital, though no interest has ever been shown in its prosperity by the 

ple. Its only rival is, curiously enough, the work of a lady. Dona Julia 
émartin, a wealthy widow of Xeres, has endowed that fair city with one of the 


finest botanical and zbological gardens known: she spent two millions of reals 
upon its first establishment, and, like the Medici of old, has made it the duty of 


all the captains commanding her numerous ships never to return from long voy- 
ages without bringing some valuable addition to the collection. 


The young kingdom of Italy is just beginning at Florence to form one of these ~ 


institutions, which seem now-a-days to be looked upon as no less indispensable 
than museums of antiquities and works of art; Russia has her modest zoolo- 
gical gardens at Moscow, as Stockholm hasits Djurgirden; and even Pesth can 
boast of a creditable collection. 

Holland and Belgium have both done comparatively more in this direction 
than their larger and richer neighbours. Inthe former kingdom it was the mu- 
nificence of a single man, whose deep interest in natural science, coupled with 
undaunted energy and matchless perseverance, succeeded, after much labour and 
disappointment, in creating one of the noblest zoological gardens to be found in 
Europe. This was a Mr. Westermann, a worthy descendant of the grand myn- 
heers of 'the olden times, who formed a zoological society, and, after having in 
vain appealed to magistrates and the general government, bought with his own 
modest means a piece of ground in the capital, then purchased the famous mena- 
gerie-of Van Aken, which had to be quartered in old barracks belonging to the 
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city till 1t could be transferred to the gardens ; and in 1820 opened the latter 
with such pecuniary success that the revenues exceed now one hundred and fifty 
thousand florins a year! The city of Rotterdam has a garden superior in size 
and in beauty, owned by a society that can dispose of a very large capital; and 
although the interest of the public has here never co-operated very actively with 
the owners, they have on the other hand been largely assisted by liberal. ship- 
captains, who make it a pride to bring home rare animals and to bestow them. as 
presents upon the establishment. The beautiful gardens at The Hague serve, 
after the French system, mainly the purpose of acclimatization, but contain some 
of the rarest and most valuable specimens. 

The Belgian gardens are especially remarkable for their superior beauty ; they 
are laid out by masters in the art of landscape gardening, and surround the ani- 
mals with appropriate and picturesque scenery ; thus adding a charm to the col- 
lection which is not found elsewhere, and increasing its usefulness for those who 
wish to study the nature and habits of strange animals more accurately. The 
establishment at Antwerp, which has been in existence since 1843, has the ad- 
ditional interest that here an animal sale is held in autumn, where nearly all the 
zoological societies of the world provide themselves with their needed supplies. 
The gardens at Brussels, serving at the same time as the social centre of the gay 
city, are by far the most beautiful of all, containing rare flowers in profusion, and 
a.moderate but extremely valuable and well-kept collection of rare ani 

It is, however, to Germany that we must look for the most brilliant, and at 
the same time most useful, results obtained in this direction. The peculiar love 
of our race for Nature has here borne its richest fruits, from the time when the 
whole land was full of the ancient Thiersagen to the days when Goethe’s Rieneke 
Fuchs once more gave evidence of this striking feature in the national character. 


Hence we find here also the earliest beginnings made. Some existed already in 


the times of the Hapsburgs, when public menageries were found in three great 


German cities ; others came later, and. among these one at least of long unsur- - 


passed size and splendour, the famous menagerie at Schonbrunn, near Vienna, es- 
tablished and richly endowed by Maria Theresa. In more recent times the re- 
nowned naturalist Lichtenstein gave an impulse in this direction, and obtained 
from his unfortunate master, Frederick William IV., in 1844, a grant of eighty- 
six Prussian acres in the noble park near Berlin as a capital—the interest of 
‘waich was to be applied to the support of the new en and all the animals 
heretofore kept in a royal collection near Potsdam. The establishment, however, 


- did not thrive: the very beauty of the world famous Thiergarten, its ancient 


trees with their dense shade, the want of light and heat, proved almost insuper- 
able difficulties, and the distance from town interfered sadly with its popularity 
as a place of public resort. 

The old free town of Frankfort-on-the-Maine was the second German city 
which established, in 1858, a zoological garden, the wealthy citizens, in a spirit 
worthy of their proud ancestors, contributing most liberally in land and money 
toward the desired purpose. Thanks to the rare combination of high intelligence 
with great wealth which has ever marked the inhabitants of Frankfort, the estab- 
lishment became soon not only an ornament to their city, but a source of most 
valuable usefulness to the scientific world. It was here that the first zoological 
journal was published to make known the practical results of minute observation 
of animal life in the open air and in almost unfettered freedom. Cologne followed 


in 1860 with.asuperb establishment; then Dresden in 1861, availing itself,of 


the magnificent Great Garden in its neighbourhood, and providing the. animals 


‘with such appropriate and ample accommodation that the collection has been by 
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far the most successful of all institutions ofthe kind in the longevity of its in- 
mates and the number of young animals born within its precincts. The gardens- 
at Hamburg represent ina worthy manner the ample means and the enlightened 
liberality of its merchant princes ; the establishment began with an appropriation 


of fifty acres of land and three hundred thousand thalers, to both of which dona-- 


tions large additions have since been made. The aquarium is especially superb, 
and has been more than once visited by thirty-eight thousand persons in a single 
day. 

But the type of the best modern efforts in this direction is furnished by Dr. 
Brehm and his work, the magnificent Vivarium at Berlin, of which it may not be- 
amiss, therefore, to adda short account. The son of a renowned ornithologist, 
though bred in most modest circumstances, he imbibed early a passionate fond- 
ness for zoology, and learnt to spell the book of Nature as soon gs the words of 
his language. He tells us himself how his father would take him, the eight-year- 
old boy, with his little gun in hand, to the forest, and there say: ‘‘ There goes a 
feather! from what bird does it come, Alfred? Do you hear that whistle? Who 
is the musician, what is his name, and how does he look? What must we do to- 
catch him? There isa nest! Who built it? What marks has a nest that 
you should guess from them itsowner ? How does the woodpecker speak when 
he is frightened? how when he is angry? Which feather tells you best to what 


bird it belonged?” _ Thus they would start before daybreak, now to listen to the 


morning concerts of the song-birds, now to watch the quaint dancing of a love- 
sick wild turkey. At night they sat over their books, the father preparing the- 
spoils of the day for the museum ; the son reading up all he could find concerning 
his favourite study of Nature. At eighteen he fortunately received from a rich 
amateur the means of making his first journey into the wide world, and when, 
after five years’ absence, his work, ‘‘Sketches of Travel in North-eastern 
Africa,’’ appeared, his reputation was made as one of the first naturalists of our 


‘day. ‘With the modesty of true genius, however, he exchanged what he called 


his ‘ African high school” only for the real high schools of Weimar and Vienna, 
travelled then once more for years through South-western Europe, and at last 
found a congenial sphere of usefulness at a gymnasium at Leipsic, where he soon 
acquired immense popularity by his lectures on cosmical and zoological geography. 
Here he began also his superb work on natural history, which is beyond doubt the 
greatest monument of German industry and genius of our day. With what zeal 
and with what enthusiasm he devoted himself to his task may be seen from the 
fact that when his work, “ Bird Life,” was nearly completed, feeling the want 
of a personal acquaintance with the birds of the high north, he started for the 
North Cape, from which he returned richly laden with treasures of knowledge. 
Not long afterward he took his young wife, on their wedding tour, in the suite 
of a duke of Coburg-Gotha to the Red Sea and through the dismal valleys and 
mountains of Abyssinia, and obtained; on his return and after the publication of 
another great work, the place of director of the zoological gardens at Hamburgh.- 
In the meantime, his greatest achievement, his ‘Illustrated Life of Nature”— 
a work the like of which no age and no language has yet produced—procured for: 
him the highest fame at home and abroad, and proved once more the rare com- 
bination of keen powers of observation, unerring judgment, and a highly poetical 
disposition which seemed to make him eminently the high priest in the temple of 
Nature. 

In the year 1867 a number of prominent naturalists determined upon the es- 
tablishment of an “aquarium,” as it was first called, in Berlin, which should’ 
unite all the features of similar collections abroad, and benefit by the results of 
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‘their experience. A company was formed, shares tothe amount of two hundred 
thousand dollars were subscribed in a short time,.and Dr. Alfred Brehm was 
chosen the chief director. He lost no time in bringing all his energy, his vast 
knowledge and his ripe experience to bear upon the great enterprise, and from 
the beginning gave it a character of practical usefulness which will enable it to 
render inestimable service to science. A well-chosen architect, entering heartily 
-and intelligently into the spirit of the undertaking, went with his workmen and 
masons through the regions of the Hartz Mountains, Thuringia, and the valley 
of the Rhine, selecting geological specimens fit for the new building, and detach- 
ing them with an eye to future artistic arrangement. Here an overhanging 
‘table rock” was carefully chiseled off; there a gigantic block of granite, 
washed for thousands of years by the angry waters of a mountain torrent, was 
slowly loosened and carried away : stalactites were culled from caves to be sus-. 
_pended precisely as they had been found; petrifactions dug out from coal de- 
posits and sent home, numbered and marked, so as to find themselves appa- 
Tently undisturbed in their new beds; lava masses were taken from the valley 
of the Ahr, basalt rocks from the Seven Mountains, and even the Bohemian 


. forests had to contribute their marble and their alabaster. And when all these 


materials reached the city, they were scientifically rearranged here and there ; 
-& 80-called geological grotto, however, serves specially to exhibit in striking 
manner the natural formation of our earth’s crust. Toa height of forty feet 
gigantic blocks are piled one upon the other, granite below, and slate resting 
aipon its massive foundation ; then chalks and marls, with their seams of coal, 
taken from natural beds, while masses of lava suggest on one side the nature 
of voleanic formations. From on high a small stream of water falls into the 
-grotto, as if its agency had worn out the cave and laid bare the mysteries of 
the rocky sides. The latter are, moreover, only visible in certain peculiarly . 
‘striking parts ; everywhere else they are covered with their appropriate vege- 
tation, and enlivened by numerous flocks of parrots, alpine birds and sea fowl, ° 
while in the large basin below seals may be seen industriously fishing among 
the shoals of variegated fish that dart in and out in unceasing restlessness. 

In the meantime, a skilful chemist had been at work filling the cellars of the 


— huge structure with enormous tanks, in which the requisite sea water is constantly 


prepared under his superintendence, while steam-engines of every kind are 
incessantly at work by their side to provide for heating and ventilating the build- 
‘ing, and for keeping up the unbroken currents of fresh and salt water throughout 
all its departments. . . 

In the lower story, which is only a few feet above the level of Unter den 
Linden, the visitor finds himself in an arcade of nine superb arches, covered with 
climbing plants and closed with such immense panes of glass that he becomes aware 
of their protection only by the touch. Behind them he sees the whole family of 
serpents, from the smallest of vipers to the.colossal boa, not in stolid, hideous in- 
activity, but, especially towards night, full of weird life, to which the kindred 
hosts of lizards contribute largely, for they also are seen here in numbers, and in 
freedom of motion as nowhere else, from the tiny eft to the dangerous cay- 
man. Crocodiles, tortoises and salamanders, however, have a home of 
their own, where a large pond gives ample opportunity to observe them at work — 
-a8 well as at rest. While the crocodiles rarely show more than nose and eyes, 
half resting and half floating in the water till night arouses them to greater activity, 
ithe tortoises are seen on all possible corners and projections, in the oddest positions, 
-and apparently utterly helpless : others, however, are hard at work under water, 
there tearing a fish to pieces, there pulling .an unlucky frog by one leg into their — 
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realm, and at times fiercely fighting with each other for a specially tempting titbit, 
or scratching industriously in the sand to lay their eggs. aes 

A little farther on, a gigantic birdcagey twenty-eight feet high and almost as 
large in diameter, holds large flocks of birds, while other cages, only half as high, 
but often twice as wide, contain the more costly varieties. The walls are natural 
rock, overgrown with a luxuriant vegetation, and only the side toward the spectator 
is covered with wire after the manner of the strings of a piano. The ceiling is of 
glass, to admit light and to exclude the noxious vapours of gas and the exhalations 
of this whole little world that lives under the same roof. The fifteen hundred birds. 
that are here assembled, and can all be seen at a single glance—thanks to the 
admirable arrangement of the thirteen gigantic cages—make an unceasing noise 
with their infinitely varied voices. Every zone and every altitude is amply repre- 
sented, and the domestic habits of a thousand varieties have here for the first time 
been minutely observed, furnishing most valuable additions to our knowledge of 
birds and birds’ life. Around a large pond, which shows the whole process of 
artificial fish-breeding, aquatic birds are grouped picturesquely, while farther back 
and near running water, beavers, seals, and fish-otters may be seen pursuing the 
even tenour of their lives, as if they were in their native element. 

A peculiar feature in the arrangements of the lower rooms of this remarkable 
building is the skill with which all the spaces ¢ontaining animals are brilliantly 
lighted up, while the visitors remain in comparative darkness. This has the 
double advantage of giving more rest and confidence to the poor captives, who 
hardly become aware of the curious crowd outside, while the latter, at the same 
time, are enabled 'to observe far more distinctly and leisurely all the attractive 
‘sceries of animal life which they have come to study and te admire. In the upper 

, Story, where fourteen hundred mammalia will be kept, which make this establish- 
ment such a gigantic vivarium, the same precaution ‘is less necessary, and here, there- 
‘fore, all available space is devoted to the one purpose of giving the animals ‘the 
‘greatest possible amount of ‘space and such surroundings as resemble best those 
-amid ‘which they are found in nature. . 
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THE SINGER. 
“What porridge haa J oa Keats ? ”—BROWNING. 


THE revel reigned in kingly halls, 
The mirth was fast and free : 
They called the bard to lend the feast © 


e charm of minstrelsy. 


He came, and sang of knightly deeds, 
Of battles lost and won, 

Of hero deaths and laurel crowns ; 
And still the feast went on. 


He sang of beauty and of love, 
Of poet-dreams divine— 

Some boasted of their steeds and swords, 
Some praised the purple wine. 


The melody unheeded rose 
Where jest and laughter rang : 
Who recked the minstrel or his lay ? 
Who heard the song he sang? 


Ah, there was one who sat apart, 
Silent amid the throng, ; 
Whose changing cheek and moist:.ned eye 
Confessed the power of song. — 


And as the music died away 
In cadence low and sweet, 

The richest gem that young knight wore 
Fell at the minstrel feet. 
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So sings the poet in the mart, 
Where jest and scoff are ringing, 
Nor knows what sympathizing heart 


Respondeth to his singing, 


If one amid the careless crowd 
Pauses to hear his strain, 

And better, nobler, turns away, 
He has not sung in vain. 


And though unheeded he did sing, 
And win but sneer and blame, 

Hereafter at his feet may fall 
Earth’s fairest jewel—Fame ! 


| | 
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FASCINATION, 


HERE are three places where I should like to live; naming them in 
the inverse order of preference,—the Isle of Wight, Sorrento, and 
Heaven. The first two have something in common,—the almost mystic union 
of sky and sea and shore, a scft atmospheric suffusion that works an enchantment, 
and puts one into a dreamy mood. And yet there are decided contrasts. The 
superabundant, soaking sunshine of Sorrento is of a very different quality from 
that of the Isle of Wight. On the island there is a sense of home, which one 
misses on this promontory, the fascination of which, no less strong, is that of a 
southern beauty, whose charms conquer rather than win. I remember with what 
feeling I one day unexpectedly read on a white slab, in the little enclosure of 
Boncnurch, where the sea whispered as gently as the rustle of the ivy leaves, the 
name of John Sterling. Could there be any fitter resting-place for that tossed, 
weary, and gentle spirit? ‘There I seemed to know he had the rest that he 
could not have anywhere on these brilliant historic shores. Yet so impressible 
was his sensitive nature, that I doubt not, if he had given himself up to the 
enchantment of these coasts in his lifetime, it would have held him by a spell he 
could not break. 

I am sometimes in doubt what the spell of Sorrento is, and half believe that 
it is independent of anything visible. There is said to be a fatal enchantment 
about Capri. The influences of Sorrento are not so dangerous, but they are almost 
as marked. . I do not wonder that the Greeks peopled every cove and sea-cave 
with divinities, and built temples on every headland and rocky islet here; that 
the Romans built upon the Grecian ruins; that the ecclesiastics in succeeding 
centuries gained possession of all the heights, and bujlt convents and monasteries, 
and set out vineyards and orchards of olives and oranges, and took root as the 
creeping plants do, spreading themselves abroad in the sunshine and charming - 
air. The Italian of to-day does not willingly emigrate, is tempted by no seduction 

of better fortune in any foreign clime. And so in all ages the swarming popu- 
lations have clung to these shores, filling all the coasts and every nook ia these 
almost inaccessible hills with life. Perhaps the delicious climate, which avoids 
all extremes, sufficiently accounts for this; and yet I have sometimes thought 
there is a more subtle reason why travellers from far lands are spell-bound here, 
~ often against will and judgment, week after week, month after month. 

. However this may be, it is certain that strangers who come here, and remain 

long enough to get entangled in the meshes which some influence, I know 
not what, throws around them, are in danger of never departing. I know 
there are scores of travellers, who whisk down ftom Naples, guide-book in 
hand, goaded by the full purpose of seeing every place in, Europe,’ ascend _ 
some: height, buy: @ load of the beautiful inlaid wood-work, perhaps row 
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over to Capri and stay five minutes in the azure grotto, and then whisk away 
again, untouched by the glamour of the place. Enough that they write 
“* delightful spot” in their diaries, and hurry off to new scenes, and more noisy 
life. But the visitor who yields himself to the place will soon find his power of 
will departing. Some satirical people say, that as one grows strong in body 
here, he becomes weak in mind. The theory I donot accept: one simply folds 
his sails, unships his rudder, and waits the will of Providence, or the arrival of 
some compelling fate. The longer one remains, the more difficult it is to go. 


We have a fashion—indeed, I may call it a habit—of deciding to go, and of — 


never going. It is a subject of infinite jest among the habitués of the villa, 
who meet at table, and who are always bidding each other good-bye. We often 
go so far as to write to Naples at night, and bespeak rooms in the hotels; but we 
always countermand the order before we sit down to breakfast. The good- 
natured mistress of affairs, the head of the bureau of domestic relations, is at her 
wits’ end, with guests who always promise to go and never depart. There.are 
here.a gentleman and his wife, English people of decision enough, I presume, in 
Cornwall, who packed their | before Christmas to depart, but who have 
not gone towards the end of February—who daily talk of going, and little by 
little unpack their wardrobe, as their determination oozes out. It is 
enough to decide at night to go next day; but in the morning, when ‘the #0 
sunshine eomes.in at the window, and when we descend and walk in the garden, 
all our good intentions vanish. It is not simply that we do not go away, but we 
have lost the motive for those long exeursions which we made at first and which 
more edventurous travellers indulge in. There are those here who have intended 
for weeks to spenda day on Capi, Perfect day for the expedition ‘suceeeds per- 
fect day, boat-load after beat-load sailsaway from the little marina.at the base 
of the cliff, which we follow with eyes of de:ire, but—to-morrow will do as well. 
We are powerless to break the enchantment. , 

Leonfess 'to:the fancy’ that there is some subtle influence working ‘this sea- 


change in us, which the guide-books, in their enumeration of the delights of the 


Tegion, do not touch ; and which maybe reaches back beyond the Christian era. 
‘Lhaye always supposed that the ‘story of Ulysses and the Sirens was only a 
fiction of ‘the ipoets, intended to illustrate the allurements of a soul given over to 
‘pleasure, iand deaf to'the call of duty,.and the excitement of a grapple with the 
‘world. Buta lady here, herself one of the entranced, tells me, that whoever 
climbs the hills behind Serrento, and iooks ‘upon the Isle of the Sirens, is struck 
.With an inability to form a desire ‘to depart from these coasts. I have gazed at 
those islands more than once, as they lie there in the Bay of Salerno ; and it has 
,always happened that they have been in a half misty and not uncoloured sun- 
light, but not so draped that I could not see they were only three irregular rocks, 
not far from shore, one of them with ruins on it. There are neither Sirens 
there now, nor any other creatures; but I should be sorry to think I should 
never see them again. When I look down on them, I can also turn and behold 
on the other side, across the Bay of Naples, the Posilipo, where one of the en- 
chanters who threw magic over them is said to lie in his high tomb at the opening 
of the grotto. Whether he does sleep in his urn in that exact spot is of no 
moment. Modern life has dis-illusioned this region to a great extent ; but the 
romance that the old poets have woven about these bays and rocky promontories 
comes very easily back upon one who submits himself long to the eternal influ- 
ences of sky and sea which made them sing. _It.is all one—to be a Roman poet 
in his villa, a lazy friar of the middle-ages toasting in the sun, or a modern idler, 
who has drifted here out of the active currents of life, and cannot make up his 
mind to depart. 
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MonkisH PERCHES. 


On heights at either end of the Piano di Sorrento, and commanding it, stoodi 

two religious houses: the Convent of the Camaldoli to the north-east on the erest 
of the hill above Meta ; the Carthusian Monastery of the Deserto, to the south- 
west, three miles above Sorrento. The longer I stay here, the more respect I have 
for the taste of the monks of the ‘middle ages. They invariably secured the 
best places for themselves. They seized all the strategic points.; they appropri-- 
ated all the commanding heights ; they knew where the sun would best strike the 
grasses they perched themselves wherever there was a royal view. When 

how unerringly they did select and occupy the eligible places, I think they 
were moved by a sort of inspiration... In those days, when the Church ‘took. 
the at coie temptation toa Christian life must have been: 


thickly studded all this region ; the, cure and which 
sound of bells, and ‘of incense perpetually ascending. They looked elso upon 
‘Sta. Agata under the hill, with a church bigger than itself; upon - more distinot. 


- Massa, with its chapels and cathedral and overlooking feadal tower ; upon Torta,. 


the Greek Theorica, with its temple of Apollo, the ‘geene yet of an annuak 
Teligious to which the peasants of Sorrento go.as their ancestors: did to 
the shrine of the heathen god ; olive and orange orchards, and winding 
paths and wayside shrines innumerable. A sweet and peaceful seene in the fore- 
ground it must have been, and a whole horizon of enchantment beyond the 
pe, ee over which it lorded: the Mediterranean, with poetie Capri, 

ia, and all the classic shore from Cape Misenum, Baim, and Neples, « 

int nn all the sparkling Bay of Naples ; .and, on the other side, ‘the 
Bay of Salerno, covered with the fleets of the commerce’ ot Amalfi, then arepnb- 


‘liean city of fifty thousand people; and Grecian Pestum.on the marshy .shore, 


even then a ruin, its deserted porches and columns, monuments ofan architesture 
never equalled elsewhere in Italy. Upon this charming perch, the old Oarthusian 


monks took the summer breezes and the winter sun, pruned their olives, and 


trimmed their grape-vines, and said prayers for the poor ‘sinners toiling in ‘the 
valleys:below. 


The -monastery is a desolate old shed now, We left our donkeys to- 


hour or two, soaking i in the February sun, above human concern 
-and care, looking upon a land and sea steeped in romance, ee 


The monastery at the Deserto - by | French of the first: 
republic, and has long been in @ ruinous condition. Its buildingscrown theapex . 
the-crumbling hall. The present occupants are half a dozen monks, and fine 
' fellows, too, who have an orphan school of some twenty lads. We were invited to- 
witness thejr noon-day prayers. The flat-roofed rear buildings extend round an 
oblong, quadrangular space, which is a rich garden, watered from capacious , 
tanks, and coaxed into easy fertility by the impregnating sun. Upon these roofs- 
the brothers were wont to walk, and here they sat at ing. Here, 
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above ; but in the south horizon, in the direction of Tunis, were the prismatic . 
colours. Why not be a monk, and lie in the sun? . 

One of the handsome brothers invited us into the refectory, a place as baré 
.and cheerless as the feeding room of a reform school, and set before us bread and 
cheese, and red wine, made by the monks. I notice that the monks do not water 
their wine so much as the osteria keepers do ; which speaks equally well for their 
religion and their taste. The floor of the room was brick, the table plain boards, 
and the seats were benches: not much luxury. The monk who served us was 
‘an accomplished man, had travelled, and was master of several languages. He 
spoke English a little. ‘ 

Well, he had seen all quarters of the globe ; he had been for years a traveller, 
but he had come back here with a stronger love for it than ever; it was to him 
the most delightful spot on earth, he said. And we could not tell him where its 
equal is. If I had nothing else to do, I think I should cast in my lot with him, 
—at least for a week. 

But the monks never got into a cosier nook than the Convent of the Camaldoli. 
‘That also is suppressed ; its gardens, avenues, colonaded walks, terraces, build: 
ings, half in ruins. It is the level surface of a hill, sheltered on the east by the 
higher peaks, and on the north by the more distant range of Great St. Angelo, 
across the valley, and is one of the most extraordinary fertile plots of ground I 
ever saw. The rich ground responds generously to the sun. I should like to 
have seen the abbot who grew on this fat spot. The workmen were busy in the 
garden, spading and pruning. 

A group of wild, half-naked children came about us begging, as we sat upon 
the walls of the terrace, the terrace which overhangs the busy plain below, and 
which commands the entire, varied, nooky promontory, and the two bays. And 
these children, insensible to beauty, want centesimi ! 

In the rear of the church are some splendid specimens of the umbrella-like 
Ttalian pipe. Here we found also a pretty little ruin,—it might be Greek and 
it might be Druid for anything that appeared,—ivy-clad, and suggesting a reli- 

- gion older than that of the convent. To the east we look into a fertile, terraced 
ravine ; and beyond to a precipitous brown mountain, which shows a sharp out- 
» dine against the sky; half way up are nests of towns, white houses, churches, 
and above, crzeping along the slope, the thread of an ancient road, with stone 
_ varches at intervals, as old as Caesar. 

We descend, skirting for some distance the monastery walls, over which the 
patches of ivy hang like green shawls. There are flowers in profusion,— 
scented violets, daisies, dandelions, and crocuses, large and of the richest variety, 
‘with orange pistils and stamens purple and violet, the back of every alternate 

deaf exquisitely pencilled. mee 

We descend into a continuous settlement, past shrines, past brown sturdy men 

and handsome girls working in the vineyards ; we descend—but words express 
nothing—into a wonderful ravine, a sort of refined Swiss scene—high, bare 
steps of rock butting over a chasm, ruins, old walls, vines, flowers. The v 
‘spirit of peace is here, and it is not disturbed by the sweet sound of bells echoed 
4n the passes. On narrow ledges of precipices, aloft in the air where it would 
seem that a bird could scarcely light, we distinguish the forms of men and wo- 
amen ; and their voices come down to us. They are peasants cutting grass, every 
blade of which is too precious to waste. 

We descend, and pass by a house on a knoll, and a terrace of olives extend- 
ing along the road in front. Half adozen children come to the road to look at 

ws as we approach, and then scamper back to the house in fear, tumbling over 
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each other and shouting, the eldest girl making good her escape with the baby. 

My companion swings his hat and cries, ‘‘ Hullo, baby!” And when we have- 
passed the gate, and are under the wall, the whole ragged, brown skinned troop 

scurry out upon the terrace, and run along, calling after us, in perfect English, 

as long as we keep in sight, ‘Hullo, baby!” ‘“ Hullo, baby!” The next 

traveller who goes that way will no doubt be hailed by the quick-witted natives 

with this salutation ; and, if he is of a philological turn, he will probably benefit. 
his mind by runhing the phrase back to its ultimate Greek roots. 


A Dry Time. 


For three years, once upon a time, it did not rain in Sorrento. Not-a dtop. 
out of the clouds for three years, an Italian lady here, born in Ireland, assures 
me. If there was an occasional shower on the Piano during all that drought, I 
have the confidence in her to think that she would not spoil the story by notic- 
ing it. 

The conformation of the hills encircling the plain would be likely to lead any 
shower astray, and discharge it into the sea, with whatever good intentions it 
may have started down the promontory for Sorrento. I can see how these sharp 
hills would tear the clouds asunder, and let out all their water, while the people. 
in the plain below watched them with longing eyes. But it can rain in Sor-- 
rento. Occasionally the north-east wind comes down with whirling, howling 
fury, as if it would scoop villages and orchards out of the little nook; and the- 
rain, riding on the whirlwind, pours in drenching floods. At such times I hear 


' the beat of the waves at the foot of the rock, and feel like a prisoner on an 


island. Eden would not be Eden in a rain-storm. 

The drought occurred just after the expulsion of the Bourbons from Naples,. 
and many think on account of it; there is this to be said in favour of the Bour- 
bons, that a dry time never had occurred while they reigned, a statement in which 
all good Catholics in Sorrento will concur. As the drought went on, almost all 
the wells in the place dried up, except that of the Tramontano, and the one in 
the suppressed convent of the Sacred Heart,—I think that is its name. 

It is a rambling pile of old buildings in the centre of the town, with a court-. 
yard in the middle, and in it a deep well, boring down I know not how far into- 
the rock, and always full of cold, sweet water. The nuns have all gone now ; 
and Ilook in vain up at the narrow slits in the masonry, which served them for 
windows, for the glance of a worldly or a pious eye. The poor people of Sor- 
rento, when the public wells and fountains had gone dry, used to come and draw” 
at the Tramontano ; but they were not allowed to go to the well of the convent, 
—the gates were closed. Why the Government shut them I cannot see: perhaps 


~ it Knew nothing of it, and some stupid official took the pompous responsibility. 
The people grumbled, and cursed the Government, and, in their simplicity, pro- 


bably never took any steps to revoke the prohibitory law. No doubt, as the- 
Government had caused the drought, it was all of a piece, the good rustics 
thought. 

For the Government did indirectly occasion the dry spell. I have the informa- 
tion from the Italian lady of whom I have spoken. Among the first step$ of the — 
new Government of Italy was the suppression of the useless convents and nun-~ 
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‘meries. This one at Sorrento early came under the ban. It always seemed to 


me almost a pity to rout out this asylum of praying and charitable women, whose 
occupation was the encouragement of beggary and idleness in others, but whose 
prayers were constant, and whose charities to the sick of the little city were 
many. If they sever were of much good to the community, it was a pleasure 
to it to have such a sweet little hive in the centre of it; and 1 doubt not that the 
simple people felt a genuine satisfaction, as they walked around the high walls, in 
believing that pure prayers within were put up for them night and day ; and espe- 
cially when they waked at night, and heard the bell of the convent, and knew 
that at that moment some faithful soul kept her vigils, and chanted prayers for 
them and all the world besides ; and they slept the sounder for it thereafter. 
confess that, if one is helped by vicarious prayer, I would rather trust a convent 
of devoted women (though many of them are ignorant, and some of them are 
worldly, and none are fair to see) to pray for me than some of the houses of 
coarse monks: which I have seen. 

But the order came down from Naples to pack off all the nuns of the Sacred 
Heart on a day named, to close up the gates of the nunnery, and hang a flaming 
sword outside. The nuns were to be pulled up by the roots, so to say, on the day . 
specified, and without postponement, and to be transferred to a house prepared. 
for them at Massa, a few miles down the promontory, and several hundred feet. 
nearer heaven. Sorrento was really in mourning; it went about in grief. It 
seemed as if something sacrilegious was about to be done. It was the intention 
of the whole town to show its sense of it in some way. 

The day of removal came, and itrained! It poured; the water came down | 
in sheets, in torrents, in deluges! it came down with the wildest tempest of many. 
a year. I think from accurate reports of those who witnessed it, that the be- 
ginning of the great deluge was only a moisture compared to this, To turn the. 
poor women out of doors such a day as this was unchristian, barbarous, impos- 
sible. Everybody who had a shelter was shivering indoors. But the officials 
were inexorable. In the order for removal nothing was said about postponement 
on account of weather ; and go the nuns must. 

And ge they did; the whole town shuddering at the impiety of it, but kept 
from any demonstration by the tempest. Carriages went round to the convent; — 
and the women were loaded into them, packed into them, carried and put in, if they _ 
were too infirm to go themselves. They were driven away, cross and wet and 
bedraggled. They found their dwelling on the hill not half prepared for them, 
leaking and cold and cheerless. They experienced very rough.treatment, if I 
can credit my informant, who says she hates the Government, and would not even 
look out of her lattice that day to see the carriages drive past. 

And when the Lady Superior was driven away from the gate, she said to the 
officials, and the few faithful attendants, prophesying in the midst of the rain that. 
poured about her,— 

‘* The day will come shortly when you will want rain, and shall not have it ; 
and you will pray for my return.” ‘ 

And it did not rain from that day for three years. And the simple people 
thought of the good Superior, whose departure had been in such a deluge, and who 
had taken away with her all the moisture of the land; and they did pray for her 
return, and believed that the gates of heaven would be again opened if only the 
nunnery was repeopled. But the Government could not see the connection be- 
tween convents and the theory of storms, and the remnant of pious women was 
permitted to remain in their lodgings at Massa. Perhaps the Government thought 
they could, if they bore no malice, pray as effectually for rain there as anywhere, 


— 
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I do not know, said my informant, that the curse of the Lady Superior had. 
anythiug to do with the drought, but many think it had; and those are the facts, 


\ 


CHILDREN OF THE SUN. 


The common people of this region are nothing but children ; and ragged, dirty, 
and poor as they are, apparently as happy, to speak idiomatically, as the day is 
long. It takes very little to please them ; and their easily excited mirth is con- 
tagious. It is very rare that one gets a surly return to a salutation ; and, if one 
shows the least good nature, his greeting is met with the most jolly return. The 
boatman hauling in his net sings; the brown girl, whom we meet descending a 
steep path in the hills, with an enormous bag or basket of oranges on her head, 
or a building-stone under which she stands as erect as a pillar, sings; and,if she 
asks for something, there is a merry twinkle in her eye that says she hardly ex- 
pects money, but only puts in a “beg” at a venture, becuuse it is the fashion ; 
the workmen clipping the olive trees sing; the urchins, who dance about the 
foreigner in the street, vocalise their petitions for ‘‘ un po’ di moneta” in a tune- 
manner, and beg morein a spirit of fun thin with any expectation of gain. When 
I see how hard the peasants labour, what scraps and vegetable odds and ends 
they eat, and in what wretched, dark, and smoke-dried apartments they live, I 
wonder they are happy ; but I suppose it is the all-nourishing sun and the equable 
climate that do the business for them, They have few artificial wants, and no 
uneasy expectation,—bred by the reading of books and newspapers,—that any- 
thing is going to happen in the world, or that any change is possible. Their 
fruit trees yield abundantly year after year; their little patches of rich earth, on 
the ae terraces and in the crevices of tke rocks, produce fourfold. The sun 
does it all. 

- Every walk that we take here with open mind and cheerful heart is sure to be 
an adventure. Only yesterday, we were coming down a branch of the great 
gorge which splits the plains in two. On one side the path is a high wall, with 
stn trees overhanging. On the other,a stone parapet ; and below, in the bed 
of the ravine, an orange orchard. Beyond rises a precipice; and, at its foot, 
men and boys were quarrying stone, which workmen raised a couple of hundred 
feet to the platform above with a wirdlass. As we came along, a handsome girl 
on the height had just taken on her head a large block of stone, which I should 
not care to lift, to carry to a pile in the rear; and she stopped to look at. us. 
We stopped and looked at her. This attracted the attention of the menand boys 
in the quarry below, who stopped work, and set up a cry for a little money. We 
laughed, and responded in English. The windlass ceased to turn. The work- 
men on the height joined in the conversation. A grizzly beggar hobbled up, 
and held out his greasy cap. We nonplussed him by extending our hats, and 
_ beseeching him for just a little something. Some passers on the road paused, 
and looked on, amused at the transaction. A boy appeared on the high wall, and 
began to beg. I threatened to shoot him with my walking-stick, whereat he ran 
nimbly along the wall in terror. The workmen shouted; and this started up a 
couple of yellow dogs, which came to the edge of the wall and barked violently. 
The girl, alone calm in the confusion, stood stock still under her enormous load, 
looking at us. We swung our hats, and hurrahed. The crowd replied from 
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above, below, and around us; shouting, laughing, singing, until the whole little 
valley was vocal with a gale of merriment, and all about nothing. The beggar 
whined, the spectators around us laughed ; and the whole population was aroused 
into a jolly mood. For ten minutes, while the funny row was going on, the girl 
never moved, having forgotten to go a few steps, and deposit her load; and, 
when we disappeared round a bend of the path, she was still watching us, 
smiling and statuesque. . 

As we descend, we come ‘upon a group of little children, seated about a door- 
step, black-eyed, chubby little urchins, who are cutting up oranges into little bits, 
and playing “‘ party,” as children do all over the world. The instant we stop to 
speak to them, the skinny hand of an old woman is stretched out of a window 
just above our heads, the wrinkled palm itching fer money. The mother comes 
forward out of the house evidently pleased with our notice of the children, and 
shows us the baby in her arms. At once we are on good terms with the whole’ 
family. The woman sees that there is nothing impertinent in our cursory inquiry 
into her domestic concerns, but, I fancy, knows that we are genial travellers, 
with human sympathies. So the people are not quick to suspect any imposition, 
and meet frankness with frankness, and good-nature with good-naturé, in @ 
simple-hearted primeval manner. If they stare at us from dourway and balcony, - 
or come and stand near us when we sit reading or writing by the shore, it is only 
a childlike curiosity, and they are quite unconscious of any breach of good 
manners. In fact, I think travellers have not much to say in the matter of 
staring. : 

Very likely I am in error ; but it has seemed to me that even the funerals. 
here are not so gloomy as in other places. I have looked in at the churches. 
when they are in progress, now and then, and been struck with the general good. 
feeling of the occasion. The real mourners I could not always distinguish; but 
the seats would be filled with a motley gathering of the idle and the ragged, who 
- seemed to enjoy the show and the ceremony. On one occasion it was the obsequies: 

- of an officer in the army. Guarding the gilded casket, which stood upon a raised 
platform before the altar, were four soldiers in uniform. Mass was being said 
and sung; and a priest was playing the organ. The church was light and 
cheerful, and pervaded by a pleasant bustle. Ragged boys and beggars, and 
dirty children and dogs, went and came whenever they chose about the unoccu- 
pied spaces of the church. The hired mourners, who are numerous in proportion 
to the rank of the deceased, were clad in white cotton ; a sort of night-gown put 
on over the ordinary clothes, with a hood of the same drawn tightly over the face, 
in which slits were cut for the eyes and mouth. Some of them were seated on 
benches near the front ; others were wandering about among the pillars, disap- _ 
pearing in the sacristy, and re-appearing with an aimless aspect, altogether con- 
ducting themselves as if it were an holiday, and, if there was anything they did 
enjoy, it was mourning at other people’s expense. They laughed and talked 
with each other in excellent spirits ; and one varlet near the coffin, who had 
slipped off his mask, winked at me repeatedly, as if to inform me that it was 
not his funeral. A masquerade might have been more gloomy and depressing. 


WHEN WE ARE PARTED. 


WHEN we are parted, when I have seen you, darling, 
For the last time in all my lonely life, 
When these strange hours are ended and within my bosom 
Reigns cold despair where now is eager strife ; 
When the long kiss is given, the farewell spoken, 
And that last precious hour has flitted by ; 
When my close clasp of your dear hand is severed, 
Will not God pity me and bid me die ? 


When we are parted, dearest, when no longer 
I dare to hope or dream that we shall meet, 
Would my cheek burn as now, my heart beat stronger 
To hear the coming of your well-known feet ? 
Would the mere sense of duty so estrange me 
That I could pass you, darling, coldly by, 
Belov’d ere the world and time so change me 
May God be merciful and let me die ! 


When we are parted, not as now for hours 
Whose lengths go by in mingled joy and pain 
But always parted— will the birds and flowers 
Come back and go, and come and go again ? 
And ever newly, with the spring-tide waking, 
Will memory flood the soul and dim the eye ? 
Ah, love, the strongest heart bears but one breaking ; 
When the spring comes without thee I shall die! 
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IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 


a parsonage adjoins the church, being separated from it merely by a 

garden which extends to the northern wall, while the graveyard occupies 
the spaces on all the other sides.’ In olden times a large monastic establishment 
flourished here,. but at the suppression of religious houses, it shared the common — 
fate, and was dismantled and plundered, and, with the exception of a portion of 
the abbey, which was afterwards patched up to serve as the parish church, the 
buildings were allowed to ¢ramble into ruins. Succeeding generations con- 
tinued the tinkering process, until some enterprising churchwardens—whose 
names have been preserved from their merited oblivion on a huge wooden tablet, 
recording in a verbose inscription the services they rendered to the church— 
undertook (in the words of said tablet) ‘<a restoration and a beautifying,” but 
which consisted in abundant coatings of plaster and whitewash; and these, 
during many years were periodically renewed and increased until everything 


_ which was graceful and beautiful in the architecture was overlaid and hidden, 


and its presence only known, or guessed at, by hard-searching antiquaries. As — 
time rolled on, a better feeling bappily began to pervade the English mind, with 
regard to church buildings, and not long ago the church of Maldion was very 
thoroughly and carefully restored, and stands a monument of the good taste of 
those who carried out the work. Limewash and stucco were carefully picked 
off, and much stone work of marvellous beauty was brought to light, as well as 
many windows and doors which for two. centuries had been blocked up. The 
semi-circular arches of the nave, supported by very short thick pillars, got back some 
of their pristine beauty, and the exquisitely carved capitals, (no two of which are 
alike), were carefully completed-where they had been broken away, and made 
almost perfect specimens of this kind of stone work: the roof was: ceiled and ' 
covered with an extraordinary painting, which was chiefly remarkable for the 
nearness with which it approached, what was believed by antiquarians to have been 
the original design, when the abbey was in its glory: above the altar was a 
splendid oriel window, reminding one of the transept of Westminster Abbey, except 
that it was filled with glass after a very quaint design, of a curious and gifted 
artist. One of the doors which had been unearthed, as it were, was on the north © 
side of the church, and opened into the parsonage garden, and through it, on many 
a fine ‘“‘summer day of ease,’’ was borne the scent of flowers, perfuming the— 
church and refreshing the congregation. 
On the day of*which I write, although not a Sunday, this door was wide open, 
as were most of the other doors of the church, protected only by a wire netting, . 


‘ 
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which kept out intruders and let in the fresh summer breeze, making the inside 
of the church cool and pleasant, in oe contrast to the heat outside. The 
morning had not far advanced, but ever in the village of Maldron, who had 
any work to do, had begun to do it. Oia. oe Simmonds, the cobbler, who was 
parish clerk, sexton, rate-collector, and I can’t tell what besides, had been his 


usual gossiping rounds, and had at length—not with much eagerness it must be - 


admitted—sat down to his last, for he liked better to be collecting rates and 
gossip, or engaged in any other occupation, which kept him on the move, apd 
gave him opportunities of chatter, than to be glued to his stool, stitehing away 
at old shoes. He was not long left uninterrupted: a youth, whose manner and 
dress betokened a wanderer, had gone to the church door, which at a distance he 
thought was open, and very soon found his way to the sexton’s cottage, which 
was not very far from the church. 

** Are the keys of the church kept here, and can I get in to see it ?” he asked: 

‘* Fes, sir,” said Joe, “ I’ll show. ye round, sir.” . 

“ Thank you,” said the stranger. 

The church keys were soon reached down from their nail, and the sexton, 
nothing loath, taking off his spectacles and leather apron, and donning a hat 
which appeared to have belonged fo a quaker in its better days, so curiously 
broad was the brim, and low the crown, and ‘begging his visitor to follow him, 
left the cottage and soon ushered the stranger into the church, which he found in 

_its interior to realize all the expectations he had formed of it, from the accounts 
of its perfectness which had reached him. 

He had not proceeded far in his examination, when his attention was arrested 
by sounds of music, so near that they might have been in the church itself, only 


thet they were not of a character suited to that sacred edifice. Joe saw that: 


his visitor was wondering where the music came from, and said—not conveying: 
any information, however, on the point of curiosity—‘ You hear they’re musical. 
this morning, sir ? ” 

‘* Are they the recter’s daughters ?” was the very natural query. 

“Oh no, sir, they’re the old ,arson’s daughters ; he’s dead, but then the living: 
is in the family, you see, and the new rector, a sort of cousin, has a nice house of 
his own that they call Farmeliff, about a mile off, and he likes living there better 
than at the parsonage.” 

“ Then he lets the old parson’s widow live on in her old home, I suppose,” 
said the visitor. 

“No, not that,” said Joe, “ for she died before t’ parson did and left these two 
daughters. 

From the sexton’s continued rambling and disjointed talk, the stranger gleaned 
the further particulars that “ these two daughters,” who were the musicians on 
the present occasion, wanted a'home at their father’s death, and as his successor 
~ was their father’s executor and great -friend, and had no desire to inhabit the 
parsonage house himself, he had allowed them to live in it, taking from them 
a very small rent that they might not feel that they were in any sort dependent 
upon charity for their home. 

Long before this explanation was finished the music had ceased, and the stranger 


continued his examination of the many points of interest in the church. Round’ 


it, as round all large churches of a certain date, runs the narrow. cloister gallery 
high up in the walls and near to the present roof. Edgar Harrington—such was 
the visitor’s name—did not think the survey of the church complete without going 
round this gallery, but the way to it was, of course, up a very narrow spiral staircase, 
and Simmons was old and mnanetiny and liked to o spent. his breath more enjoyably 


. 
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than in needless stair climbing. However, a little persuasion by Harrington was 
all that was needed to procure the leave to go by himself, and the key to open 
the narrow door at the top of the staircase. 
It was rather a dangerous perambulation to go all round this gallery, for the 
way was very narrow, and there was no protection, save the columns of the arches; 


aclear brain, an unfaltering eye, and a steady footstep were very good qualifications for 


the undertaking, and these liarrington possessed, and by their aid accomplished 
his purpose. 

He had gone only half round, and was standing looking down on the church 
below, enjoying the rare effect which was the result of his position, when he heard 


voices talking, and then saw two young ladies in light morning dress, and 


coquettish little hats, tripping merrily up the church, swinging their arms as only 
young and joyous maidens can swing them, and talking together in merry-wise. 


’ They had found that Simmons was in the church with a visitor ; but that was so 


common an occurrence ; and he was likely soon to be gone. Simmons had said 
that they did not think it worth while to be diverted from the course which they 


had planned. They looked round the church and even up the cloister gallery, but 


at that instant Harrington was continuing his walk, and they concluded that he 
must be going out. He, however, stopped again at a place where he could observe 
their movements, for their appearance had in the first place greatly taken his fancy, 
and he remained in his new position for some time, screened from view by the pil- 
lars. The young ladies went direct to the chancel, and after some slight prelimi- 
naries, began to play the organ. . 

Were you ever in the cloister gallery of one of our large cathedrals when the 
service was being performed? How grand to hear ‘the tide of steady music, 
rich and calm,” swelling up and losing itself among the arches, and the long drawn 
“ Amen” bursting forth at intervals with soul-subdning effect! One can easily 
imagine some devout monk in the olden time, who, in his cell, had hada hard fight 


-with the devil in his own heart—as we read of good Dr. Luther having, and as 


many have still who are not monks, and who do not inhabit cells—feeling in no fit 
frame of mind to join his brethren at their vespers, seeking such a place as this to 
listen to the prayers which he himself could not utter. In the deepening twilight 
he finds his way to the foot of the steps unobserved, and while the brethren are 
assembling in the choir he is groping’ his way up the narrow stairs, until the dim 
light of the abbey is seen in the gallery above :.he finds a place to lean against 
where the shadow of a pillar shall hide him from the observation of any stray eyes 


wandering from their devotions, and looking down he listens to the solemn prayers » 


and chants until his spirit is soothed, and at length his heart goes forth with the 
prayers, and once more he enjoys peace of mind and contentment. 

All this may have happened many a time in the very place now occupied by 
Harrington ; his thovghts reverted to such scenes and his fancy pictured them, 
and the more so when he heard the low breathing of the organ as a light voluntary 
was run off by the fair performer below. Nobler music followed—he knew it 
well—the introduction to Rossini’s “‘Stabat Mater,” and he listened attentively 


to the voice of the singer when the prelude was finished. Nor was he disappointed; 


full clearly she began the duet ‘‘ Quis est-homo,”—a rich soprano voice, filling 
the church and sounding with increased softness at the height where the listener 
stood, and when the second voice took her part, and then blended with her sister’s, 
Harrington thought that he had never before heard any music so effective in his 
life. He had no desire to leave his post, although old Simmons 
must have been weary of waiting for him, and as long as the’ music 
lasted he was willing to stay, and only began to descend when he heard evident 


4 
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preparations in the chancel for the departure of the musicians. His first 
impulse was a rash one, but it was generous, and he gave himself no time to 
argue with himself on the propriety of it, but walked straight to the organ, which 
the young ladies were just leaving ; they looked embarrassed, and so did he on 
the instant as he met their gaze, and making a low bow, he said to them, 

“‘T hope you will pardon my freedom, but I have had so much pleasure in 
listening to your music, that I could not leave without offering you my thanks.” 


“We really did not know that there was any one in the church but the 
sexton,” said the elder of the two ladies, looking at her sister, who said, in con- . 
.firmation, ‘No, indeed; where were you?” and-then afraid of her impet-_ 
uosity, she added, “I beg your pard n,” and immediately began to observe in- 


tently the book which she held in her hands. 
“Oh, I was up there, in that narrow gallery,” said Harrington, ‘and if you 


have never been there, you would be surprised at the fine effect with which good 


music sounds there: I hope you'll forgive me for having ~s to listen, and 
accept my thanks for the great pleasure you have given me, Good morning.” 
“Oh, certainly. Good morning,” said both ladies together, and Harrington 


left the church, soothing the sexton, for the long time he had kept him waiting, 


by a liberal fee, which touched the tender susceptibilities of that parish worthy. 
As Harrington left the church, although he had seen much in it to admire and 
to interest him, it must be confessed that he thought most of the music he had 
heard, and of those to whom he was indebted for the pleasure he had expe- 
rienced in connection with it. An indefinite feeling had-taken possession of him ; 
a strong desire to know and to see more of his fair friends : what the sexton had 
told him had served to excite his interest in them, and what he had seen of them. 
led him to admire them. On this particular day he had nothing to occupy him, 
and no definite purpose to follow, so he wandered into the meadows near the 
church, and lay down occasionally by the side of the sluggish stream, sheltered 
from the sun by the willows and alders which abounded. There, in a half reverie, 
he tried to analyse his feelings, and to reproduce to his mind the new object of 
his admiration. Although several years divided the two sisters, they were both 
very young: the younger of the two was tall and slight, very fair, and with large 
bright eyes, which were too blue to be called grey, and had too much grey 


to be blue; he remembered how, when he spoke to her, her eyes drooped, and 
- then as she addressed him she raised them and looked full at him in such a way 


as to send a thrill through him, and caused him to remember that look for many a 
day to come. The elder sister had a more demure look, and, excepting that she 


was shorter and older looking than her junior, resembled her very much in every — 


particular. Harrington liked the younger sister better ; she seemed to be the 
Tuling spirit; it was she who had sung first and whose voice filled the church and 
overflowed the heart of the listener: he treasured the few words she had spoken 
to him, lived over again in fancy the two moments he had been face to face with 
her, and the more he thought, the more was he impressed by her appearance and 


_ manner, until he could think of nothing else, and the dull murmur of the trees, the 


sharp twitter of the birds, and the gentle rustle of the leaves above him, all seemed 
to. be repeating, as echo, the words she had spoken to him, until he started up 
imagining that she must be near him, and talking to him still. It was but a 
delusion, and, rousing himself from his musings, he continued his ramble through 
many pleasant meadows, following the course of the stream until it became less 
tranquil, and rushed among large stones which formed the bed of the river in a 
narrowed part; here he crossed the stream, jumping from rock to rock, and, 


forcing his way through a wooded brake, returned to the village by another route, : 


and made his way to the inn for rest and refreshment. 
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The landlady of a village inn is generally pretty communicative on village 
matters, and about village celebrities, and mine hostess of the ‘ Four-necked 
Swan” was no exception to the rule—io fact she was Joe Simmonds’s own par- 
ticular gossip, and many a tale had they told together, and many an affair of 
village state had they settled between them, while Joe smoked his long pipe in 
the chimney corner, washing down the smoke with modest sips of the goodie’s 
smallest beer. 

A modest refection was soon prepared by the landlady, and placed before onr 

. traveller. A snowy white cloth, smelling of the lavendered linen-press, served to 
set off the very common articles which were placed upon it, but all of which had 


the great charm of perfect cleanliness and brightness. Large eggs, fresh from the 


nests, delicately poached, and served on the thinnest and most delicately browned 

toast, were an agreeable prelude to the more substantial, though less inviting, cold 

beef—the only alternative—which latter was accompanied by bright creamy ale, 

the best product of a ‘local brewery, which promised soon to rival the great 
‘ houses on the Trent. 

’ Mine hostess waited upon Harrington herself, and, as she took away the 
remnants of his repast, was not backward to tell him all she could remember at 
the moment about the persons and things which made up her little world. She 
discoursed of the old parson and the new, weighed their relative merits, and 


adjudged each his meed of praise or blame in that peculiarly “ex cathedrf” style, 


which belongs especially to those who have never seen the world, excepting 
through their own coloured spectacles, and from their own paltry house door-step : 
the shddow of themselves is upon everything that such persons can see, or think, 
o: speak about. Of her own accord, the landlady talked of the parsonage ladies, 
eulogising especially her about whom at heart our hero was most anxious to have 
intelligence ; she told him how they were beloved in the parish, both for their 
father’s sake and fur their own; how kind and thoughtful they were to all the 
helpless and distressed ; how they loved the church and its services, and what 
pains they took to make others have a little care for them too ; that church and 
Sunday might represent what was holy and enjoyable, and not be associated 
with ideas of melancholy and gloom; how their little gifts to the poor were 
appreciated, not fur the amount or value of the help so much as for the kind- 
liness of manner and purpose with which they were given; and how, amid all 
their parochial cares, they did not isolate themselves from their own natural as- 
sociates, but joined in all pleasant intercourse and sociality. All this was told in 
the garrulous landlady’s own diffuse style, and with more words'than have now 
been used to convey her meaning. How long she would have continued on this 
theme the present faithful chronicler cannot affirm, but it is certain that she was 
only brought to a standstill by some question of Harrington’s, relative to his 
departure from the place, and the payment of his reckoning. 
He passed on to other places, but all he saw could not turn his mind from 
that which had chiefly occupied it during this day. He put together the various 


fragments of the sexton’s and the landlady’s discourse, and his own interviews 


and impressions, and, aided by a lively fancy, produced in his mind a most glowing 
portrait of the younger lady he had seen in the chnrch. What other feelings 
animated him may be guessed at; he was sanguine for the future, and had not 
yet: known life as a succession of failures and disappointed hopes: he believed 
that whatever he set his heart on he could do, and now he thought he had got a 
purpose in life, and he would not rest until he had attained it. . 

Edgar Harrington lived in London in his father’s house, happily cireum- 
stanced, and with an easy occupation, if not a very lucrative one. I do not know 


. 
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n. 
And here, at the beginning, he soon found that failure happens to those who 


are least prepared for it. Fora tong time he had no siccess; he desired to 


move carefully and warily ; he did not care to unburthen his heart to the whole 
world, or even to that little world around him. : 

His younger sister had her suspicions, and used sometimes to twit him about 
pining after some marvellous beauty at Maldron; but even to her, at this stage 
of the proceedings, he did not care to open all his mind. 

“I say, Edgar, was she a very pretty girl, that you saw in the Abbey ?” she 
‘would say to him. ° 

**' Whom do you mean? I haven’t been to the Abbey for many a week.’’ 

“ Oh, you know whom I mean, Edgar ; not at Westminster Abbey, you know, 


but the girl who sang at Maldron.” 


“Oh, that one; well—yes—pretty well: not quite so fascinating as you 
though, you little rogue.” 

‘* J dare say not, Edgar ; then why are you always fidgetting about the place, 
and talking to people about the parson there ?” é 

Little talks of this kind generally ended in a peal of laughter, and the injunc- 


tion, “ regardez vos affaires,” and Edith could glean no particulars. 


After some time Edgar began to fear that he should not be able to find anyone 
who would be a connecting link with the Farmcliff household, and it seemed as 
though he must relinquish his desire at the very outset, yet it was a dear prize 
not to have the chance of competing for, and it was a little humiliating to his 
‘vanity to think that he should, after all, be obliged to give up the quest. He had 


- no knowledge of her beyond what has been related, and, without an introduction 


to her or her friends, how could he hope to proceed any further? Edith noticed 
that he was getting more moody than was his wont, and, though she had had no 
explanation from him, her girlish tact soon hit upon the right cause of his dis- 
quiet. 

It was nearly a twelvemonth after Harrington’s first visit to Maldron, when 
he was getting disheartened at the impotence of his ownresolves, that E:lith said 
to him one day :— 

“I say, Edgar, why don’t you go off for a few days’ fishing ? It would do you 
good, and blow the cobwebs off you a bit.” 

“‘ Well, I don’t know; I don’t care much about it, and in truth I don’t know 
any good place near enough.” 

“ Didn’t you say that there was a good stream for trout at Maldron ? why not 
try that?” said Edith. 


“ By the way, so there was,” was the joyful rejoinder. <<That?s a‘ happy 


thought’ of yours, Edith. I'll see about it at once. I do think two or three 


days’ holiday would do me good after sticsing to work so long.” 


\ 


that he was either better or worse than the average of his class ; jovial with the j 
merriest, and enjoying all reasonable pursuits, but, from the pleasures of his life 

at home, he had small temptation to plunge into inordinate pleasure-seeking abroad, | ~ 
so that it was but little credit to him if he abstained from many things which . 

‘ were the too common practices of those around, He was greatly loved at home, 
and in return he loved those who made his home life so happy and so full of real 
enjoyment; in fine, without being namby-pamby, he was a very domesticated 
p youth, and cared little for pursuits in which his brothers and sisters could not take 
part. His acquaintances were numerous, and when he had formed the resolve 
indicated, he said to himself, ‘‘ It’s hard if I can’t find somebody who at first or 
second-hand knows that parson at Farmcliff;” and, with a determination only 
seen where the stakes played for are large, he set himself to find out the desired 
pe 
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“Mind, if you catch any wonderfully fine fish, that you send them home to us 
at once,” said Edith, and then added, with an” arch smile, ‘‘and mind you ang le 
~ nothing but fish, in case if the bait should take you should not be able to land 

er. 

«« Away, you tease !” said Edgar, interrupting her ; ‘‘ you shall have the best. 
fish I catch as a reward for your suggestion.” 


“Thank you, brother dear,” she replied, with a mock curtsey, “ and may 


your fishing, of whatever sort, be successful; only, mind, if you fetch me a sister- 
in-law uglier than I am, I shan’t love her ;” and humming a careless tune she left 
her brother alone. 

‘* That’s a capital idea of Edith’s,” thought Edgar, when his sister had gone. 
** T’ll go down to Maldron for a little fishing, and who knows what chance may 
throw her in my way.” 

So he arranged to go. 

Meeting a friend a day or two after, he said,— 

‘*T’m going on leave for three or four days down to Maldron to fish.” 

To Maldron ?” repeated his friend. 

“Yes; there’s a likely-looking stream down there. I saw it some time ago: 
when I was wandering in that region, so I thought I’d go and try it.” 

‘*T should think so; it’s one of the best trout streams for miles round.” 

“You know it, then ?” asked Edgar. 

‘No, I don’t know the place, but a man I know at Oxford has the living 
down there, and he’s a keen fisher, and has told me what capital sport he has had 
on the stream. He has often asked me to run down, but I have never been able 
to do so, and I'll give ycu an introduction to him if you like, for I’m sure he will 
vd very pleased to go with you or put you in the way of finding the best. 
places.” 

** Oh, I should be delighted,” said Harrington ; ‘‘does he live at Maldron ?” 

“ Not in the village, but about a mile off: he’s rector of the parish though, but 
he lives at a place of his own called Farmcliffe ; he likes it better than the Rec- 
tory house, where tvo wards of his live. He’s a very nice sort of fellow, and I’m 
sure you'll like him ; not very boisterous, you know, rather one of the mild sort,, 
but a genial iellow, and fond of country sports and farming, and all that kind of 


“I know the sort : he’ll do very well I doubt not, and an introduction will be 
very agreeable to me, for after all, you kaow, it’s rather slow, going to a place 
where one knows nobody, even if one does go for the sake of the sport.” 

Harrington’s friend little thought of the train he was lighting with the match 
of this proffered introduction ! ‘ 


CHAPTER II. 


In due time Harrington started for Maldron armed with his friend’s intro- 
duction, It was less than an hour’s ride from town, and he might frequently 
have gone down had he been so disposed, but, in the continual hope of finding 
some one who should bring him into contact with the fair occupants of the 
parsonage, he had repeatedly delayed his journey until now bis ardour had re. 


wishes. 


ceived a fillip from the suggestion of his sister, who had divined his thoughts and } 


. 


‘at home, evening service was at 3 o'clock, and afterwards 
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He went down on a Saturday, and fearing that the Rector, who also held a. 
Canonry in the Cathedral of his diocese, might.be engaged on that day (knowing 
that the clergy very often leave the preparation of their Sunday’s Sermons until the 
previous lenceiighy he strolled about the neighbourhood by himself, and towards. 
evening sent his introduction by the hands of a messenger, with a note to the 
effect that he would call at Farmcliff on the Monday morning. But Mr. Canon 
—‘“always on hospitable thoughts intent’’—immediately started for the hos- 
telry where our friend was lodged, made his acquaintance, and obtained from. 
him the promise to spend the next day, Sunday, at his house, “and if you will wait. 
for me in the vestry after morning service, we can walk out to Farmeliff together,” — 
said the Canon. And so it was arranged. 

It is needful to remark here that the village of Maldron is a very ancient one, and 
its only inn had been what Dan Chaucer calls a “ gentil hostelrie” for many 
generations, and even now reminds one very much of what such places were- 
when “ the first warbler” wrote the Canterbury Tales. It seems to be all pas-- 
sages, with corners, and staircases, and steps innumerable; yet the rooms are 
many, and some of them are of goodly proportions, excepting as regards the- 
height, for the ceilings are very low: the general aspect of the house is of a very 
antiquat: d character, and the furniture and adornments of the rooms are quite in. 
accord—one would not think that any new piece of furniture had been added. 
during the present century. The inn stands in the chief street of the village, 
not far from the church: the main portion is built at some distance from the 
roadway, and on each side a wing extends from the middle building to 
the street, forming in front of the door a little qnadrangle of which one side is- 
open and bordered by the street. From near the roof of one of the wings, 
swings a flaming signboard over the street, depicting in most glowing colours the- 
mythtical bird which gives its name to the house, and bears the inscription ‘‘ Ye- 
Swanne with foure neckes.” The building has many other projecting portions. 
besides the two wings, with curious gables looking in every direction, and Har. 
rington thought that he should have little difficulty in choosing a sleeping room. 
which should overlook the parsonage house and gardens, for he thought. 
“* perhaps she may be seen watching and tending her flowers, and I shall see alb. 
her graceful beauty when she is not conscious of being seen ;” and then he ram 
off in a quotation which he had lately become very fond of— 


' “ Maud has a garden of roses, 
An¢ lilies fair on a lawn ; 
There she walks in her state 
And tends upon bed and bower.” 


and so on. 

He had been reading ‘“‘ Maud” very often since his first visit to Maldron, and 
was beginning to think that that much abused poem was one of Tennyson’s: 
best. He read many passages from it on this Saturday evening ;. put it in his. 
pocket when he went out to wander through the meadows, and by the river- 
side he had wandered along on his first visit. 

The Canon had a wife and one daughter at home; his only other child—a 
boy—was at Oxfurd. The Canon was a middle-aged man, and, as I have before- 
said, had been a great friend of the late rector’s, and since his death had taken 
especial care of his two orphan children: they were frequently at his house, and. 
he made it a rule for them to dine at Farmeliff on Sundays; they had their lunch 

they went to the 
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Rector’s house, where they spent the evening. Harrington was ignorant of this 
arrangement, or be would have .looked forward to that dinner with greater 
interest, for he only now thought of it as bringing him into contact with the 
friends of her whom he longed to know, and with whom he would most likely 
meet her some day. It must be confessed that he thought more of the morning 
service when he should see her in church, and hear her sweet voice, and the 
veracious historian must add that it was chiefly this idea which prompted Edgar 
to leave home on a Saturday. 

The morning came, and the hour of service was announced by a glorious peal 
of bells: bells which had belonged to the old abbey, as the marks on some of 
them testified: some of them had dates and names on them, and there were 
legends still extant about them, but these were things which Edgar learnt after- 
wards, he had no knowledge of them at the time he heard their pealing. 
While the bells were still ringing Edgar went to church, and was shown into a 
place by his old friend Simmonds, the sexton, who, however, did not recognise 
him. Presently the parsonage ladies entered and took their places in the choir, 
and before the service began Harrington fancied that he saw a brightening sparkle 
in the eye, and a slight flush on the cheek, of the younger one, as she looked in the 
direction where he was sitting, and he at once concluded that she had seen and. 
remembered him, for she immediately whispered something to her sister, who. 
with womanly sagacity, knowing well what was meant, looked at her a half re- 
bukeful look which made her delicate eyelids droop, and caused her to buy 
herself with her books to find the places. ;However, more than once during the 
‘service, her eyes wandered down the church to where Harrington was seated, and 
‘we may be sure that he did not fail to observe all such movements. Her voice 
‘rang out more clearly and sweetly than ever in the singing that morning, so much 
‘$0, indeed, that her friends spoke of it among themselves, and some of them compli- 
mented her upon it as they wished her a ‘‘Good morning.” specially noticeable 


‘was her -singing in the Anthem, which was “As pants the hart for cooling 
_streams,”—a favourite one of hers, and a favourite at the church, but never 


before had the soprano been led so boldly and with such perfect grace as on this 
morning, and yet it is to be feared (so imperfect is human nature) that “a 
feeling not wholly devotion” inflamed her heart and soul, and made her put 
forth all her powers on this occasion. Still, with fairness it must be added, that 
‘she was always most anxious that church-singing should be good, for a higher 
reason than the mere satisfaction of a creditable performance; she entered into 
it with a really devotional feeling, and most strongly impressed this sentiment 
upon others, saying to those who cavilled, ‘that if the right object were kept in 
view, it would most surely prevent vain-glorious feelings in those taking part 
in the service.” 

The Canon’s daughter sat next to the ladies from the parsonage, and service 
ended, that young lady, before they left their seats, made the announcement that 
they were going to have an intruder at their quiet dinner in the evening, in the 
person of a young gentleman, who had been introduced to her father by a former 
college friend, that they might have a few days’ fishing together. 

** Indeed !” exclaimed both the ladies at once, startled by the information, for 
‘the Canon’s Sunday dinners were very simple affairs, such as became a quiet, 


godly country parson, and rare, indeed, was it for anyone to be there who was 


not staying in the house, except the parsonage girls, who were looked upon as a 
part of the family. 

“* Who is it ?” asked Helen, the younger sister of the Canon’s daughter. 

“«J don’t know his name,” was the reply, ‘‘but don’t be afraid dear,’ she 
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added, as she noticed her questioner change colour, “for papa says he’s a very 
nice young fellow, he saw him last night, and thought it was a pity for him to 
tay all day alone at the inn.” 

** And where does he come from ?” 
him, so we are sure he will be very nice.” 

If the remembrance of a certain rencontre in the church many months ago, 
-associated with the appearance of a certain gentleman in church that morning, 
occurred to the younger sister in connection with the visitor at Farmceliff, it is 
not to be wondered at ; nox can we be surprised at the change of colour which 
the Canon’s daughter observed, but could not explain.” 

As tke Canon had requested, Edgar met him in the vestry, and the two walked 
out to Farmclifte together, his wife and daughter going on before and not waiting 
for the other two. Edgar found the Canon to be as kindly a man as he had been 
led to expect, and very soon was quite at home with him and his family, who 
received him most cordially and seemed anxious to make his little visit to their 
neighbourhood as pleasant and agreeable as possible. In the afternoon they all 
went to church, and the Canon having some sick folk to visit proposed that Har- 
rington should accompany his wife to Farmcliff, while his daughter went to the 
parsonage to wait for the girls, as he called them, who were soon going to follow 
them. 

So they walked out to Farmcliff in the lovely spring evening, and as they left 
the church the sun was just beginning to cast lengthening shadows, and the day to 
draw to a close. Everything was bright and fresh, glowing with life and green- 
ness ; the varied hues of the pale green leaves which were just beginning to cover 


_ the trees, contrasted beautifully with the sombre darkness of the branches seen 


everywhere through the yet imperfectly developed foliage ; the lambs frisked and 
played : the rooks cawed as the loiterers finished their nests, and everything in 
earth and heaven seemed pulsing with newly-awakened life. Harrington, too, 
felt the impulse of a fresh life; here was his cherished wish on the eve of fulfil- 
ment ; what would the result be? He never thought that disappointment was 
possible ;, his estimate of her must be right, and there was no alternative for 
either of them: this was Spring-tide, his new life would begin, and turning from 
his former selfish motives, he would have a new object and a new pistpose in 
life—he would in short be a new man. To live for some one else besides him- 
self would be a noble thing, he thought, especially when that other was so worthy 
as he believed herto be. Then the way in which his desire to know her had 
been gratified, and the meeting between them brougut about was a further in- 
centive to him. Without any apparent show of desire on his part he had been 
introduced into the Canon’s family of which Helen and her sister seemed to form 
a part, and he thought, certainly— 


_ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


: He looked forward to the meeting with some natural anxiety and cast about. 
in his mind for the manner of salutation he ought to adopt ; the situation was 


manifestly not free from awkwardness, and while on the one hand he desired to 
be frank and outspoken, on the other he wished to avoid the suspicion of having 
merely used the Canon as a tool. 

In the afternoon both girls were anxious to learn more particulars from the 
Canon’s daughter of their new friend, and to have him pointed out to them ir 


“From London. It isa very particular friend of papa’s who has introduced 
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church, and when Helen found who it was, it was impossible for her to restrain . 
the exclamation, “ Well, how very odd!” 

** What do you mean ?” said the Canon’s daughter. 

tell you afterwards,.I can’t now.” 

When they were together at the parsonage after church, Helen told her of 
the interview in the abbey nearly a year ago, and explained how he had come to. 
hear their music when they were practising. 

“ He told us at luncheon that he had been at Maldron before, and had seen. 
the church, but he didn’t say anything about you, dear.” 

“ Did he say that he had been round the Cloister Gallery ?” asked Helen. 

‘* Yes, dear, he said he had been there, and all over the church; that he 
wanted to make a very careful examination of it, as it was such an interesting ” 
place: and I have now no doubt that he did find it very interesting,” added her 
friend, with an arch smile. 

a hag Mr. Harrington was introduced to the girls at Farmeliff, he said to- 
elen : 

‘* This is, indeed, an unexpected pleasure ; I dare say you remember that we- 
have met before.” 

“Oh, yes. I haven't forgotten it,” was her reply, whereat the Canon looked. 

bewildered, and his wife half began to frown, fearing tnat there was something 
like a plot. 
_ The young ladies were all much amused, and laughed heartily, and Harring- 
ton, with not a little embarrassment, had to explain how he had been in the: 
Cloister Gallery at Maldron Abbey when the young ladies came in tw practise, 
that they were unaware of his presence, and being half ashamed of having stolen. 
a march upon them, and being enraptured with their singing, he had ventured to- 
go to them as he was leaving the church to say a word of thanks for the pleasure 
he had experienced. The Canon now laughed, his good lady’s anxiety was re-. 
moved by the explanation, and they were soon all very good friends together,. 
and the Canon said that “ they all seemed to be old friends, which was the best. 
sort of friends in the world.” 

Harrington thought that he had never been so happy in his life as during this. 
evening, and Helen was in her very best mood and spirits. Lily’s quieter dis- 
position rejoiced at the happiness of others, and she was charmed at the enjoy- 
ment which all around her were experiencing. 

The Canon's wife may have thought sometimes that her own daughter ought. . 
to have had more exclusive attention at the hands of Harrington, yet she could 
not help being gratified at the court he did pay to her, for he had too much right. 
feeling to neglect those who entertained him, especially when they did it with such 
hearty goodwill as was shewn in this instance. The hours flew past rapidly, and. 
everyone was surprised when the time for separation arrived, and two at least 
of the party would very willingly have lived the evening over again, 

The Canon gave his wards into the charge of Mr. Harrington to conduct to 
their home, and gladly did he execute his trust. A happy cheerful walk was- 
his reward, and as the parsonage doors closed on the two girls he turned towards 
the inn full of joyous thoughts and even now dreaming delicious dreams. Al- 
though there had been several persons in the party, and it was his first intercourse 
with them, and he could not show any very marked attention to one person in 
preference to the others ; a quick observer might have noticed that when he did: 
talk with Helen, there was an especial liveliness in his manner and a brightening’ 
of his countenance, which might indicate the beginning of the tale oflove. Already: 
half-unconsciously they loved each other, and his tender grasp of her delicate: 
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hand, which he held a little bit longer than perhaps he ought to have done, as he 
said, ‘* good-night” to her, seemed to Helen another indication of the feeling 
which she fancied she had read in hiseyes and demeanour. ‘To Helen this was 
an entirely new feeling. She had loved her father who was gone, and she loved 
her sister most dearly (her mother she had scarcely known), and she loved the 
Canon’s daughter next to her sister, but this regard which she felt arising in her 

mind for Harrington was an entirely different one from all the rest, and stronger, too 
—-strong partly from the sense of novelty, but strong also in itself—it seemed a 
greater power than anything she had ever before felt t > influence her. 

That night Harrington dreamt all sorts of mad phantasies : that he was fish- 
ing for trout in the organ and had hooked a mermaid, and when the mermaid 
looked at him he thought it was Helen crying: then he seemed to lose his 
fishing-rod, but still to be in the church; there had been a wedding, whose he 

could not tell, but the joy-bells were ringing, and then the Canon entered with 
Helen, and in his eagerness to meet her he awoke and heard the old abbey bells 
chiming three o’clock. Then he slept again more quietly. 

The Canon had appointed a time for Edgar to be at Farmcliff next day, that 
they might start together on a fishing excursion. Before going there, however, 
he paid a short visit to the parsonage to enquire after its fair occupants. He 
found the ladies in the garden looking as fresh and blooming as the flowers 
they were attending to; he made a low reverence, and took the hand of each in 
turn; ashe took Helen’s she blushed faintly; he complimented her upon her 
fresh looks which the previous night’s air had not injured, he remarked, and 
both of them, on the beauty and order of their garden; he praised everything 
about the place, and declared that he thought anyone could be happy in such a 
paradise; ‘“‘or with those fair daughters of Eve who make it what it is,” he added 
“* sotto voce’’ to Helen, who blushed more deeply, and immediately began to call his 
attention to some of the specially choice flowers which she was anxiously watching 
into bloom. Her confusion did not escape her sister Lily’s ubservation, and when 
they were left alone she’asked her about it, which at first only resulted in greater 
confusion, and then she confessed to her tender feeling for Edgar. It was of no 
use to remonstrate; Lily knew too well what the feeling was, she knew still 
more what it is to indulge a hopeless love—she knew her own love to be hope- 
less, she was certain that the only man she had ever really loved, had no love for 
her, and yet, ‘“such‘a lord is Love,” she could no more help loving him); than the 
flowers could cease to expand their blooms whether the sun shone or not. She 
never spoke of her love to her sister, and it was a joy to her that Helen’s love 
did not appear to be so hopeless as her own. All she said, when they had talked 
the matter over, was, “ Be careful my treasure, it’s a more serious matter than 
you imagipe ; don’t set your affections on him too much until you know more 
about him, and that he really loves you for your own dear sake, and for no baser 
motive ; and kissing Helen’s forehead, as her custom was, they separated each to 
fulfil her own duties. 

Lily now determined to watch Mr. Harrington closely, and to talk with him, 
and from her own observations and the Canon’s information, to judge for herse 
as to his character and disposition. 


The few days which Harrington had intended to spend at Maldron, were soon 


gone. Every day he and the Canon went out a-fishing together ; or, if that were 
impossible, spent some hours in each other’s society, and the Canon formed a 
highly favourable opinion of his new friend ; he thought that there was a great deal 
of frankness and honest earnestness of purpose about the yonng man, and he encou- 
raged him to express his sentiments on every subject, which he did with be- 
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coming modesty, and not with that assumption which is the unfortunate charac- 
teristic of two many young folks. ‘The Canon begged Harrington to come and 
visit him when he could find leisure, they would have more sport and rambles, 
and more quiet chats and disquisitions. Edgar readily promised to eome again: 
to Maldron and then to stay at Farmcliff, and all his new friends were delighted 
at the prospect. The Canon’s wife (fond mother) thought to herself, “if he is 
an eligible young man there will be more opportunities for him to aequaint himself 
with my dear daughter’g good qualities: ” happily, however, each one kept his 
own counsel, for Harrington might possibly not have been possessed with the 
_ same sentiments. 

It was with much regret that Harrington bade them all good-bye; espe- 
cially at the parsonage, Helen looked at him with eyes ready to burst into tears 
when he should be gone, and when he said, ‘I shall come again before long to- 
visit your good friend the Canon, when I hope to have the pleasure of seeing you 
ee: ” and all she could say, with choking throat and down-cast eyes, was— 
“ T hope so.” 

Edgar Harrington returned to town full of live and heartiness ; his friends said 
that his fishing excursion had done him good, his moody listlesness seemed to 

have given place to a mirthful brightness, and he appeared like one who had 
suddenly recovered from a lingering convalescence. The world seemed all 
changed to him, it had a cheerier aspect, and life seemed now a grand thing, 
with an aim and a purpose in it. He believed that Helen loved Lim, altho’ they 
knew s0 little of each other, and no words ot love had been spoken between them, 
and now he would try to make himself worthy of her good heart, and work for: 
himself a position which should enable him to make her his wife. His sister 
Edith noticed the change in his manner, and said to him one day in her light-. 
hearted way— . 

“ Well, Eager, I said you wanted the cobwebs blown off you, and I think my 
prescription has been very effective ; don’t you think I’m a.good physician ?” 

“Oh, you’re clever at anything, Edith. And did you like the fish I sent. 

‘home?” he asked. 

“ I suppose you were too busy with other things to attend to fishing,” was the 
retort ; “but tell me, that’s a dear fellow, is she as nice a girl as you thought 
before you went down?” | 

Wh» do you mean, Edith?” 

“* You know who I mean,” she said, ‘ but come, it’s no use making a great 
mystery about it, for we heard from Mr. Thomson, who had heard from your - 
friend the Canon, that you were very attentive to the young ladies, but we could 
not quite make out whether it was the Canon’s daughter, or who, that was your 
especial favourite.” =, 

** Well then, if you must know—but you won’t blab, Edith, will you ?—there 
is an awfully nice girl down there, and I think I like her a good bit: she’s 
an orphan, and lives at the parsonage, the Canon is her guardian : its the one 
who sang so beautifully in the church once, as I daresay you may remember, 
and she remembers it, too, and I had to make a clean breast of it to the Canon, 
and of my speaking to them in the church at all.” 

_ “Then, are you going to make a case yet ?” asked Edith. 

“* We shall see: I think we both like each other, and if so time will develope 
the process, you know ; but we could’nt marry for some time yet.” 

“Have you said anything to papa about it?” 

“No, not yet,” replied Edgar, ‘‘ there’s time enough for that, I daresay he’ll 

_ soon smell a rat, and nothing has been done yet, so there is’nt much totellhim ~*' 
at present.” 
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- Thus the subject dropped between them for a time, and at heart Edith was. 
glad that her brother had found a sweetheart. | 

The Canon’s invitation was a very general but a very genuine one. Harringtom 
was sure of a hearty welcome, and once or twice during the summer he 
went down to spend a day with his friends, and occasional letters passed! 


between him and the Canon, in whieh the latter generally made some slight 


allusion tothe girls at the parsonage, so that their acquaintance grew and in- 
eréased by a natural development, and each interview augmented the esteem in 
which Edgar held “ his Helen,” as he now to himself called her. 

The autumn was far advanced when Harrington went to pay the promised 
visit at the Qanon’s home: by this time he knew them all so well, that it seemed 
to him almost like going from one home to another. Some growing antiquarian 
tastes which were fostered by the Canon, had ‘attached this eeclesiastic to Har- 
rington, and given them a hobby in common, which proved very serviceable to 
the younger man, in the pursuit of which his mind was chiefly set. 

One morning when the Canon’s duties would not allow of his going out with 
Harrington, it was arranged that his daughter and Edgar should go and calk 
for the parsonage ladies, and all go for a long walk together, where some pretty 
views of the neighbourhood could be had, and some objects of interest seen on: 
the way. The morning was bright, and fresh, and cool, well suited to their in- 
tention; a heavy thunderstorm had spent its fury during the night, and some 


heavy rain had fallen, which the thirsty earth had eagerly drunk in, while . 


the effect was still left in the freshened appearance of vegetation, and roads free 
from dust. The harvest was all gathered in; the hot dry weather had lasted 
nusually long, and while the nights were cold even to slight frost, the mid-day 
sun was like scorching summer; the night’s storm ‘had cooled the sultry air,. 
and there was every probability of a most enjoyable ramble. It was arranged. 
that Lily and Helen should return with the others to Farmcliff, and ‘after some 
pleasant chat at the parsonage and:an inspection of the flower garden to see where- 
the storm had damaged any of the remaining flowers, they started for their walk. 


Harrington managed to keep by the side of Helen, and the other two soon | 


becoming engaged in animated talk, they paired off quite naturally. Soon the 
quaitted the main road for a pleasanter pathway through, fields, which again led 


them through a copsewood, then through more fields to the edge of the cliff : 


which overhung the sea. Their road had many turnings, and the lovers going 
in advance, and at first walking more rapidly than the others, they soon lost 


sight of the rest of their party, and each couple went on independently of the 


other. They had to go along the edge of the cliff fcr some distance, and then 
turning off from it, had to go back to Farmcliff by another road which would not 


lead them near to Maldron, whence they had set out. At the top of the éliff were- 


many clumps of stunted trees which hed all turned away their branches from 
the sea, presenting that compact and clipped aspect to the briny element which is 


their habit, but affording on the other side quite a canopy of shade. Gnarled and - 


twisted roots had grown out of the ground and offered an accommodating seat to 
the weary pedestrian. On one of the roots Edgar and Helen sat down to wait 


’ till their companions should come up, and as they seemed to bea long way behind, 


it was probable that they would have a good rest meanwhile. 

There are few situations on earth more happy, and at the same time more 
utterly perplexing than that in which our hero now found himself—sitting by 
the side of her he loved, with his love unconfessed and a burning desire to 
make it known. It seems the easiest thing in the world to tell a woman that you 


love her, and to ask her to be your wife, and yet all who have ever tried it have- 
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found that they seldom undertook a more difficult task, and all their grand 
speeches and fine phrases which they were at such pains carefully to rehearse, - 
fall through, and after all the old story is blurted out in some rough way 

quite at variance with the speaker’s previous intention. How many youths have 

carried about with them for weeks and months the burthen of the secret they 

jonged to communicate, and have groaned in spirit beneath its weight, ever 

Jacking the opportunity of confession, and when the opportunity was at hand, 

dacking the courage to ease their consciences by a declaration of the truth. Do 

they like to cherish the secret and keep it to themselves—is the suspense so very 

enjoyable ? or is ita necessity of the circumstances, which, with our present con- 

stitution we must endure? Difficulties always seem crowding in the way, and 

when they are least, the love-sick swain still thinks that a position of greater 

freedom from them will bye-and-bye arise. How many maidens have watched 

with blushing expectancy the oft-repeated visits of their lover, that the coveted 
story might be told, the answer given, and the promise sealed with that sacred 
seal—the lover's first kiss? And yet he comes again and again, opportunities 

of being alone are thrown in their way by sympathetic sisters or anxious 
mamas; and yet always some hitch occurs, some distraction presents itself, or at 
the moment when they are on the point of confession, anxiety, in the shape of 
the said sisters or mama reappears upon the scene, and the drop curtain comes 
down before the finale ! 

This had nearly been the case with Helen and Edgar. For some time they 
sat in silence, only broken at long intervals by laconic remarks of the most 
obvious character. Edgar felt that his time had now come, yet he could’nt tell 
how to begin : he had prepared and got by heart a grand exordium which he 
thought particularly suited to the occasion, but, somehow he could ’nt make it 
fit in with the present surroundings, although he tried hard to do so. He tried 
to bring it in with the ordinary small talk which they had been indulging in, 
but this would not do; the pleasantness of the walk, the beauty of the country, 
the charming view from where they sat; but from all these topics he failed to 
draw on the conversation to the desired subject. Helen’s replies were short and 
common-place, she seemed wrapped in thought, and did not help his purpose ; 
if he suffered a loug pause in the conversation she did not come to the rescue, 
but remained silent herself. The situation was becoming desperate to Edgar ; 
every moment brought their friends, and consequent interruption nearer to them 
then he thought he would make a bold dash. 

‘‘T'd rather be here with you than stuck up in London grubbing away, with 
nobody that one cares for,” he began. 

“‘ Would you,” was Helen’s only reply as she kept beating the root of the tree 
—— they were sitting, with the toe of one of those dainty little feet of, hers, 
which— 


beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light,” 


and appeared to be entirely absorbed in her own action. This was certainly 
chilling to Edgar’s ardour, but he proceeded, — 

‘* Yes, I don’t care for anything without you.” 

“ How can you say so, Mr. Harrington, I thonght you were so fond of your 
home and all your kind relations there, and especially your sister Edith,” , 
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“ Ah, yes, so I am, but”—and there he stuck fast for a minute, and then out 
it came without his pre-arranged speech—‘ but I love you so much, dear Hielen, 
if you will let me call you so, far more than mother or sisters or all the world 
besides, and I can only be happy with you.” . 

Here he stopped, and looked full in her face, but her eyelids drooped, and she. 
continued the nervous tattoo with her foot more vigorously than ever, and said 
nothing. Then he took both her hands in his, which she allowed, and went on— 
** Yes, I do love you most truly, and I can never be happy separated from you ; 
<— call you my Helen? I believe that you love me.” 

ill she was silent. ; 

At this moment, looking up, Harrington saw her sister and her friend at the 
bottom of the hill, and while he was watching, fearing that they might soon 
reach the place where they were sitting, he was much relieved to find that they 
had turned off in a by-road which avoided the cliff, and by a more direct route 
led to Farmeliff ; they had loitered in their walk very considerably, and, if the 
truth must be told, so far as Lily was concerned, on purpose. Her observation 
had not failed to discern to what the intercourse between her sister and Mr. 
‘Harrington was tending, and their attitude, when seen on the cliff, suggested 


_ that the critical moment had arrived, wherefore Lily thought it prudent to leave 


them to themselves, and suggested to her friend that they should take the shorter 
cut home, and avoid the hill. Edgar was delighted to find that by this movement 
of Lily’s they were left undisturbed. For some time they sat in silence, at length 
Edgar, baffled in his attempts to get an answer from Helen, said, 

“Do say that you love me, dear ; for I love you more truly than anyone else 
ever can.” . 

‘ Well, I like you,” she said, with feminine perverseness. 

And is that all?” he replied, with something like despair in his accents. 

“* But we have seen and know so little of each other.” 

“ Quite enough to make me love you more than anyone eise on earth, and if. 
you love me, we shall, I am sure, be the happiest people living.’’ 

He had hardly taken his eyes off her face all the time he had been speaking, 
and shehad answered him without raising hers from the ground : now, however, 
she turned to glance at him, and as she did so Edgar saw that her eyes were fall: 


of tears ; as their eyes met love spoke from his more eloquently than any words. 


he could utter, and seemed to have more effect than all he had said. 

She i her lips for a kiss, and whispered, ‘‘ Yes, I do love you, dearest ; 
I will always love you.” 

‘* My own true heart,” he said, 

‘* Yes, yours for ever,” was her response. 

Half fearful at her own impetuousness Helen started up from the rude seat, 
expecting to find her sister near at hand, for she had not seen them turn off at 
the bottom of the hill. 

** What can have become of Lily ?” she asked. 

* They turned off at the bettom of the hill yonder; shall we go back and 
along the way they went, or continue by this road?” : 

_ “I think we had better go straight on, and we may perhaps overtake them 
sefore they get home, for the roads join.” 

So they continued their walk, but all their capacity for talking seemed to have 
gone. They were so happy and absorbed in their own thoughts, that they 
appeared to have no words to utter. Their road had many windings, and was 
bordered with large hedge-row trees, throwing a grateful shade, where they were 
able to saunter along in the pleasant coolness: a slight breeze shook the dying 
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leaves which feli in showers around them, but they heeded them not ; it was 
spring-time in their hearts, and the falling leaves brought no sad thoughts of 
perished hopes and decayed loves. Happy, blissful state! Hearts so young and 


fresh, hopes so blithe and gay ; life before them with only its pleasures tasted, 
and its sorrows undreamed of ! 


“* happy love! where love like this is found ! te 
O heartfelt raptures! bliss beyon® compare ! ” 


Presently their thoughts found words again, and their talk ranged round 
varied subjects, returning always to themselves and their love. Then, recollect-. 
ing that they had lingered too long in their walk, they quickened their. pace, 
only to find that the other two had reached Farmcliff long before them, and were 
resting in the garden waiting for their arrival. There was little doubt in Lily’s 
mind what had happened, their Jooks and their manner plainly showed it, and 
she went forward to meet them, repressing a half-regretted sigh which would 
arrive at the thought that her own lot was not equally fortunate, but she re- 
joiced in her dear sister’s joy, and counted it her own gain. She kissed Helen 
as she came up to her leaning on Edgar’s arm, and said, 

Have you enjoyed your walk, darling ?” 

“Yes, Lily dear, and I have brought you back a brother,’ she said, looking 
at Edgar. 


‘God bless you and him, dear,” was all that Lily could reply, and she led 
them to the house. 

It was not likely that the results of the morning walk could long remain a 
secret, and, when evening brought its indoor pleasures, the lovers had to undorgo 
@ running fire of chaff on all sides. Even the Canon’s lady affected to be pleased, 
when she found there was no chance for her own daughter with Mr. Harrington, 
and was glad at heart—notwithstanding her very natural maternal-solicitude— 
that Helen had got a lover who was so devoted to her and who seemed in all 
points so suitable. The Canon gave them his blessing when Edgar had ex- 
plained all the circumstances to him, and there was no doubt that the elder Mr. 
Harrington would approve his son’s choice. ; 

Two or three years, with their varied fortune, passed away. There were times 
-of joyousness, and times of hardship, cheered by their mutual love; unavoidable 
-delays in their marriage, borne with patience, althongh on Edgar’s side not always 
with meekness, At last the wished-for day came, when ‘the Abbey bells. rang 
‘their merriest peal, and the village folks. clad in their ‘‘ Sunday best,” filled the 
‘church and lined the way from it. Never had Maldron been given up so 
much to joy and gaiety, as on the day when Edgar and Helen before God and a 
great congregation solemnly swore to be ‘each other’s until their lives’ end. Many 
heartfelt tears were shed, and many honest prayers for bléessings on them were 
prayed, as lusty cheers followed them out of the village. ; 

Happily was their honeymoon spent, and happier still their home life, and 
often did they talk of the old Abbey with much laughter and renewed protesta- 
tions of love, and Helen always averred that the best day for her was the only day 
in her life in which she ever saw anyone in the Cloister Gallery. 
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“ Compensations furnished here at the lowest prices.” 


UCH was the legend over a dim little shop, within whose narrow bounds a 


quiet old gentleman awaited customers. In sitting at my window oppo- . 


site, during a few weeks while the old gentlemen occupied his stand, I had 
observed with curiosity the numbers of people who resorted thither in the dusk 
of the évening, as if seeking to escape observation. ‘The few whose entry and 
exit I had noticed during daylight, had also attracted my attention, inasmuch as 
they had departed, not with the satisfied mien of those having made a good bar- 
gain, but as if dissatisfied or surprised. - 

Now, I surmised at first that the old gentleman was a humbug—a fellow- 
craftsman to the imposters who advertise ‘receipts for making an easy living by 
work to be done during the afternoon by any lady or gentleman at their own house.” 
Yet the departing customers did not seem indignant, but rather perplexed and 
doubtful. Neither, after all, could I find it in my heart to attribute the character 
of a swindler to so respectable-looking an old man as the compensation merchant, 
He somehow wore, in my eyes, the aspect of an emeritus missionary ; of asingle- 
hearted militant Christian, who having expended his youth and strength in benig- 
nant and much enduring labours of love among naked Hottentots or wild Indians, 
had come home to expend the remainder of his years, his enlarged wisdom and 
benevolence, his increased spiritual power, on a retiring pension of nothing per 
annum, among his own people. His thick, short, white hair, his somewhat bent 


form, his embrowned face, his quiet peaceful mouth and chin, his still half-humorous _ 


bright black eyes, his whole person and atmosphere, were lovely and reverend. And 
I always ended my meditations in the conviction that he could not be a swindler. 

But it was evidently impossible for a philosophical man like myself, to refrain 
from investigating a phenomenon so noticeable. and suggestive as this. So, 
without many words, I easily introduced myself to the old gentleman, and, with 
the plea of want of occupation, solicited permission to occupy a remote: and 
obsure corner in his dark little shop during the afternoon. 

The old shopman granted my petition as soon as asked, with a sequent readiness 
which impressed upon me an indistinct notion that he had expected me to make 
precisely that request ; and 1 was, moreover, somewhat discomposed by the very 
penetrating look and quiet, intelligent smile with which he regarded me as I 
spoke. Yet with proper philosophic imperturbability, I next mcraing assumed my 
seat, which was in a corner so dark.as to put me almost in the situation of a spy, 
since only a very keen eye, or a close investigation would serve to distinguish my 
black dress and brown hair in the dim atnosphere of my corner, and among the old 
garments which hung jyst by me. 

Nobody came to buy‘tompensations for a long time. So I scrutiaized the shop 
and the shopman. Old garments, as I said, hung near me,—apparently cast-off 


clothes, for they seemed not even valuable enough to tempt the buyers of second- | 
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hand raiment. The room was fitted with one counter on one side, for it was too 
small to afford room for more ; and behind the counter, and before it, were the 
usual rows of shelves for goods. -On these shelves, therefore, I looked to see 
what was the curiously named merchandise of the old man. But for the most 
part they were empty. Here and there, dusty and torn, stood an old pasteboard 
box ; upon the upper shelf were also sundry boxes with dingy glass show-fronts, 
displaying stratified deposits of varicoloured sugars, as if to answer at once by the 
lusciousness of the material and the learned arrangement, so like the colours on a 
geological chart, the demands of the sensual and scientific customer. Behind 
the counter were small drawers with little wooden knobs, superscribed with 
dimly-lettered words on tin signs, the titles of divers spices and rare drugs and 
dyes,—as cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves, alum, indigo, and the like. 

There were many other queer old articles in the little shop, such as might be 
the remnants of the outfit in trade of some old wizened grocer who had never re- 
newed stock since he first set up his business in youth, and who had died, leaving 
everything untouched, to his successor, the Compensation Merchant. But, if I 
should stop to recount all of them, I should not have time to speak of that very 
respectable old gentleman himself, nor of his traffic; so let them go,—the 
blacking to dry.up into hard, cracked, stony lumps; the spices to waste their 
sweetness on the desert air of the old drawers, and the geological candy to 
await some terrific disruption, which in the coming ages shall accomplish the 
upheaval and confusion of its strata, to the perplexity of all scientific confec- 
tionery students. . 

The old merchant himself next underwent an examination. But besides the 
characteristics, which I have already mentioned, of his outward man and reverend 
aspect, there was little to observe. He said nothing to me, but was apparently 
occupied either in adjusting his accounts in certain business-like leather-backed 
ledgers and day-books which lay before him, or in meditations. 

After a proper Baconian process of induction of phenomena, classification, and 
generalized statement, I sought ‘in vain for a result which should throw light on 
the problem of this Compensation business. There seemed to be nothing to sell ; 
for nobody could want the musty commodities left in the depositories of the 
hypothetical wizened old grocer ; and a suspicion of knavery again began to creep 
upon my mind, but so faint and timid that it straightway fled before the benig- 
nant and yet keenly-intelligent smile which just then the old man directed toward 
me in my dark corner. I half thought again that he knew what I was thinking, 
80 Opposite was the gesture and the expression to the thoughts then in my mind. 

I was upon the point of beseeching him to tell me what was the true nature of his 
mysterious employment, when the lower half-door of the old shop—the upper one 
having been left open for air and light—was hastily pushed inward, and a lady 
stepped hurriedly within. 

“I wish, sir,” said she, advancing without pause to the counter, and bending 
over it with eagerness, ‘‘ for one of your fullest compensations, if you have any 
such thing. I was told that you furnished such an article, but I do not believe- 
it. However, if you are a cheat, the police will expose you; so you need not 
try to practise any imposition on me. My husband is a well-known and influ- 
ential man, and will take care of anything of that sort. 

The old man looked up calmly at the end of this injurious speech, and answered, 
without reference to the implications of probable dishonesty therein, saying— 

“You are acquainted with the regulations of this ggtablishment, are you 
madam ?” 

“Sir? No, sir. I only came to purchase your commodities’; I don’t know 
anything of your regulations.” 
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** Ah!” answered the precise old gentleman. ‘I fear you may not have seen 
= circular, either; nor dur advertisements. Allow me to hand you a circular, 
madam.” 

So saying, he presented to the lady a document printed upon a small square 
piece of white paper ; one of those little flitting messengers which tradesmen, 
concert-givers, and all persons whose business operations are conducted by the 
sonorous sounding of paper trumpets, are accustomed to insert in keyholes, to send 

up and down in newspapers, to leave on door-mats, to thrust into the hand of 
‘any transient person whom they or their emissaries can possess thereof, and in 
“ a “ery possible way to bring within the noticé of that long-eared auditor, 
the Public. 

The lady read the contents of the paper very quickly, and looked upon the 
old man in anger ; but he prevented her by saying, in his quiet way,— 

“* We are obliged to keep a very full register of the business we do, after the 
manner of life insurance companies, in order that the tabulated results of our 
operations may enable us both to trace their success, and to render our terms as 
accommodating as possible, so that the business may increase.” 

“* But,” answered the lady, ‘‘ what security have I that you will not publish 
my a and expose to the world the nature of the business on which: I have 
come ?’ 

‘‘ The same security,” said the merchant, “that all customers have whose 
names their tradesmen know—the interest of the seller, But”—and here it 
seemed to me that the old gentleman’s eye showed the same sort of self-relying 

intelligence which had impressed me with the belief that he expected my 
visit—“ you need not give your real name or residence. That is not necessary 


to our purposes. ‘Those, if you notice, are not required by the terms of the ~ 


circular, We should readily discover you if we should desire to see you on 
business. ur facilities in that line are, perhaps, unusually great. The only 
necessary record, if you will be so good as to observe, is that of the occupation 
of the applicant, and the circumstances causing the application.” 
As the lady made no answer to this statement, the old gentleman threw open 
a weighty volume which lay upon the counter, as hotel registers do, with the foot 
of the page turned outside, for the convenience of customers. Quickly turning 
over the leaves, nearly to the end of the book, he dipped his pen in ink, and 


offered it to her. She hesitated a moment, but accepted it, and wrote a few 


— in the register. Then the old gentleman, having read the record after her, 
said,— 

“T shall be unable to answer the application to-day, madam, as our manufac- 
‘tory is at a great distance, and I happen to be left with no assortment. But if 
you will be so good as to call to-morrow, at the eleventh hour, I shall be pre- 
pared to furnish you.” 

The lady seemed surprised at the calm and independent manner in which the 
old gentleman waited upon her. Perhaps she was astonished by his dissimilarity 

‘to the smirking clerks whom she had usually seen jumping over the counters and 
running against one another in their haste to ‘“ accommodate.” Perhaps she 
had perceived, as I had, the strange self-possession and apparent consciousness of 
superiority in the merchants demeanour. At any rate, she did not remonstrate 
against this delay, although evidently disappointed, but departed very much more 
slowly than she had entered, and in a puzzled state of mind. 

During the remaitier of that day, there entered other customers, all of whom 
‘were put off by the merchant, in like manner, to the next morning, at times 
successively half an hour apart, after the hour ofeleven. They all acquiesced in 
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the formula of registration and in the delay, with little or no opposition, except 
one fat, red-faced old gentleman, who somehow impressed me with the idea that. 
he was a wealthy city man. He waddled importantly in, brushed up his gray 
whiskers in a pompous manner, and witha thick and grumpy voice made demand 
of the old merchant for one of his very best compensations ; throwing also upon 
the counter, by way of demonstrating his ability to pay for what he ordered, a 
great, over-gorged wallet, which had swallowed so many notes and bills and evi- 
dences of money due as to have become bloated into an unhealthy rotundity, and 
to look in singular likeness to its master, as if its girths could hardly hold it 
ether. 

eho old merchant then made known to his red-faced friend the conditions of 
the application, wherupon he straightway affirmed that the concern was a hum- 
bug and fraudulent ; that the design of the delay was to enable the merchant to 
secure the funds paid over, and to depart at night in the manner of swindlers. 

The old merchant, with an animation which I had not expected him to show, 
replied, promptly, that no one was obliged to trade at that counter who was dis-, 
satisfied with the terms of sale; that these terms had been fairly advertised ; 
that the accusation of swindling had rarely been brought against him,—and 
here his bright black eyes resumed that singularly keen and far-seeing expression 
which I have mentioned—except by some one whose estimate of other men was 
based upon his opinion of his own character ; and then he unceremoniously asked 
the fat man if the causes of his application for compensation were not such that 
he was ashamed to write them down even in a register of so confidential a 
character as that of the Compensation Shop. 

The red face of the rotund applicant became quite empurpled with wrath for a. 
few seconds; but he soothed himself, rather to my astonishment, and speedily 
re-addressed the old merchant in a very bland and sly way, winking at him, 
withal, in signification that he was a bird of the same feather. 

“* Well, well, my boy,” said he, ‘all right, all right. No use in being rusty 
about it. Always like to see if I can do business, you know. Factis, I’ve just 
been looking at that circular of yours. Now, I think I could help youto an in- 
crease of capital if we can agree on the terms. I haven't any money myself— 
times is precious hard just now—but there’s a friend of mine that I s’pose would 
let me have a little to accommodate, you know. Don’t look as if you had any too 
much invested,” continued the red-faced old gentleman, laughing, and peering 
about the dark, dusty shop. 

“* Well, sir,” said the merchant steadily, ‘“ what proposal would you make?” . 

The old financier proceeded to develope a shrewdly contrived and comprehensive 
plan for inflating the existing stock of the concern to a high rate of value, 
together with a large addition to it— which he showed would be easy, inasmuch 
as the enterprise was of a kind easily recommended, especially to people in 
moderate circumstances—of issuing very many compensations without the 
present restrictions ; and, at last, of engineering matters so that the stock might 
suddenly be “‘beared” in the market, all bought in by those in the secret, at a. 
merely nominal rate, and then either retained in their hands as a bait for fat 
dividends, or used to accomplish the immediate winding up of the business, with 
no less gain to the operators. fh 

*T take it,” asked the old merchant gravely, when the president had ended, 
** that this is an enterprise of precisely such a character as is daily contrived, and 
often successfully carried through, in the Exchange ?’’ 

“Undoubtedly,” answered the city man; ‘I made eh thousand, not two 
weeks ago, by just such a little dodge.” ! . 
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‘* My dear sir,” said the old man, ‘Iassure you that the company of which I 
am agent is based upon the principle of giving every man a fair return for his. 
money, and of discouraging ail vain speculation and over-trading.” 

“ Exactly, exactly,” replied the capitalist, with a chuckle of satisfaction. 
“‘ That’s just the ticket for soup, as the beggar said. Youve gotit toa dot. I 
always say just the same to the outsiders. There couldn’t be a safer way of 
putting it. And perhaps it’s just as well to say 80, for the sake of being all 
straight now. But between you and me, you know that’s all nonsense, of course. 
Honour bright, though, isn’t that a good little programme ? Worked that out in 
half an hour,on my word. You'll goit Isee. Just say the word, and I'll draw 
my check, I ‘know it can’t fail.” 

“‘My friend,” replied the compensation merchant, with a strong and angry 
sternness of voice and of eye which held the red-faced respectability as still as if 
he had been thrust through with a dart, ‘I will have neither part nor lot in 
your slimy villany. I told you the truth. Your eyes are so rotten with swind- 
ling that you cannot see honesty when it stands square before you. If you sug- 
gest another -word of your devilish plot against widows and orphans and 
industrious poor men, I will blow your reputation sky-high to-morrow.” 

The city man fairly choked with surprise and rage. Recovering, he defied 
the 0)d shopman, reviling him with all manner of choice epithets of reproach, 
and t hreatening him in turn with suits and exposure ; which being accomplished, 
| ane discomposing the old merchant, the irate man of money marched out of 
the shop. 
Those who registered their names during that day in my presence, besides the 

lady who had been the first customer, were a fair and slender girl,a middle aged 

| man in black—gpparently a clergyman—and another younger man, whose 

occupation I coullt by no means determine from his appearance, but whose face 
was at once energetic and thonghtfnl, and whose step was quick and firm. 

I departed carly in the evening, to keep an appointment elsewhere ; having 
first ascertained from the old gentleman that the regulations of his establishment 
would not prevent him from permitting me to occupy my quiet corner during the 

_ day, to the end that I might observe the results of the applications whose regis-. 
tration I had witnessed. 

I came in aceordingly, some time before eleven o’clock next morning, in order 
that. I might resume my hidden observatory, in season to avoid embarrassing any 
customer, and thus restricting those elucidatory conversations which I expected i 
to overhear upon the subject of the transactions in the shop. 

A few. minutes before eleven, the lady whose visit had been appointed at that 

_ hour entered the door. 

‘*T haye come, sir,” she said, in the same assured and somewhat peremptory 
tone which she had used the day before, ‘‘ to conclude the transaction which we. 
commenced yestétday.” 

‘Very well, madam,” answered the old gentleman. ‘ But, before I can 
make you an entirely definite answer, I shall be obliged to put a few questions. 
to you, in order to certify myself of the state of your case. You have entered: 
in the register your occupation as a ‘ leading lawyer's wife,’ and the circumstance 
occasioning your application as ‘an unhappy home;’ but these items are so in- 
definite, that I hope you will excuse me for requesting some supplementary | 
details.’ 

“Ts this species of ,jjirmation as to my private affairs entirely indispensable ?” 
inquired the lady, with some asperity. ‘‘1 shall be well pleased to bargain 
with you, but I do not choose to enter into confidential communications with an 3 
entire stranger.” 
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“I will ask, if you please, such questions as I wish,” returned the old mer- 
chant ; “‘and you will, of course, be enabled to decline replying at yvur pleasure. 
* An unhappy home,’ you say. Why unhappy?” 

The lady’s proud face flushed with anger; but, reflecting a few moments, 
she restrained herself a the old man’s steady look, and answered 
him :-— 

“I am alone, and lonely. My husband is absent af day, in the prosecution 
of a large business. When, therefore, he is at home, whether at the end of the 
day or the end of the week, he is too ‘utterly tired to hold any communion with 
me, other than what is absolutely necessary. It has been so ever sjnce we were 
married. And thus I, who have a loving heart and a busy mind withal, am 
cruelly shut off from the happiness which I sought in marriage; for I expected 
happy progress in my husband’s company, in studies and accomplishments which 
we both like, and in love and the comparison of experience and observation. 
And I remain alone in life, and am eating up my heart in my sorrow.” 

** Have you no children?” asked the merchant. 

“Yes, four. But they are away at school. And, besides, I have no help in 
training and governing them ; and they are strong and self- willed, and I almost 
dread their presence in their ‘home, though I leve them we 

“Have you faithfully endeavoured,” said this inquisitive merchant, 
nourish in * ait loneliness, with the helps which are provided for the lonely, over- 
brimming fountains of love in your heart, and to cherish your husband, and to. 
guide and attract and instruct your children, and so to make their home the 
centre, and yourself its queen and beloved source of their happiness ?” 

This inquiry first perplexed and then vexed the customer. Whatever love 
might in former days have been in her heart, it did not now begm at all within 
her haughty eyes. She must have been supposing the regretful remembrance of . 


- it to be the possession of it. Sv she answered, with some confusion,— 


“‘ How could I keep love alive in my heart, when I was left alone for years 
by the man who had promised to love and cherish me? How could I help be- ° 
coming cold and distant myself, when the only human being who was bound to 
love me left me alone ?” 

“I regret to perceive, madam,” said the compensation merchant, “that you 
did not, after all, observe the terms of our circular. Your record and explana- 
tions do not bring you within the class of persons with whom our charter permits 


to deal. I am exceedingly sorry—” 


He was interrupted by the voice of the haughty lady, who observed in a very cold 
manner, and yet evidently with wrath only suppressed, that she had all along 
been without much confidence in his professions, and that now she was sure 
he was an imposter. Without waiting a reply, she hastily left the little 
sho 

i: few minutes afterwards the clerical man who had registered his name 
the day before came wearily in. He sat down upon an old stool in front of the 
counter, and, leaning his head on one hand, ms, of the merchant whether 
the answer to his application was ready. 

The old gentleman opened his register, and, turning over the pages, read from 
yesterday’s leaf: ‘* Occupation, pastor in a great city; cause of application, 
fruitless labour.” , 

“ Tt is necessary,” said he, looking upon the clergy with a kind smile, 
“to make the statement of the cause of application ra fuller. How is it 
that your labour is fruitless ?” 

i have poured out my life,” said the pale and weary minister, while a light 
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arose in his eyes, and a faint flush spread over his cheek, “‘I have poured forth 
my life upon my flock, if haply by the lavish expenditure of it I might buy 
them for God. My heart is consumed with anxieties spent in my pastorate, 
and my brain is dry with thought spent in my sermons, Yet they go all to 
their merchandise and their handicraft, assenting to my doctrine, and praising 
my work and my life; but I cannot lift a soul to look up as I look up. I cannot 
raise one into the atmosphere wherein I live. I cannot feel that they under- 
stand my work or my aspirations, their lie or their needs, or any one of the 
great central truths which are the food of my own soul. I am weary and 
heartsick, ia despite of prayer. I must have a helping hope, or I shall die. I 
sonst have a compensation.” 

‘* My dear sir,” said the merchant, ‘allow me to make one additional inquiry. 
Since you have found it impossible to lift your parishioners heavenward into the 
sphere which you, the student and philosophic thinker, inhabit, have you tried, 
in pure faith and trust, to lower yourself into the grosser sphere of their lives, 
and there to shed abroad streams of pure light, like a lamp in a noisome cavern ? 
Can you say, that although they do not understand your life, yet that you fully 


comprehend theirs,—their conceptions of business, of money, of labour? Do you” 


know, by placing yourself in their situation, by looking through their eyes, how 


life looks to them, that so you may divert their thoughts by natural transitions — 


into diviner and diviner channels? Have you in that way, as Christ did, 
striven to mingle intimately the current of your life with the muddy stream of 
theirs? or, have you not withstood them, meeting them angrily, as one breasts 


the billows of the attacking sea, and striving in antagonism to thrust them hastily _ 


to the right about ?” 

“ How could Ig? answered the clergyman despondingly, “defile the beauty 
and loveliness with which God had blessed my reveries with the glutinous mud 
of om trafficking street, with the vile clinging dust of the money- 
gra rs ? 

“My dear friend,” said the compensation merchant, seriously, ‘ I regret that 
you did not more carefully read our circular. You would have observed that 


you are not one of the class of persons with whom alone our charter permits us . 


to transact business. It is absolutely out of my power: to furnish you a com- 
- pensation. But will you not consider the inquiries which I put to you? ”- 
The venerable man spoke with such an apostolic air of benignity, yet of 


authority, that the poor, wearied clergyman seemed too much impressed for 


remonstrance. 

" «| will endeavour,” said he, with a sad humility, “to profit by your advice. 
I am s0 spiritless and shaken that I cannot contend with you, nor complain. 
And I think your questions significant and appropriate to my needs. In 
— them, I may possibly find the compensation which I cannot obtain 

m you.” - 

= he departed, with the same tired and unelastic step with which he had 
entered. 
In a little while there entered the young man whose occupation was not indi- 
cated by his exterior. He walked promptly to the counter and asked for an 
answer to his application. The old man read, as usual, from the register: 
“‘ Occupation, a thinker and speaker ; cause of application, disgust.”  ‘ Disgust ?” 
repeated he, questioningly, ‘‘ disgust? That is not a sufficiently full specification 


of the occasion, my ig friend. ‘Will you have the goodness to explain your- 


self a little more at length ?” 


Then the young man impetuously flung back the brown hair from his 


_ high forehead, and rapidly told his troubles to the old merchant. 
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“T bave,” said he, “ no purpose in living, and no pleasure or complac- 
ency init. I tried the business of the law; but it was full of pettifoggery and 
drudgery. I became an artist ; but the artists had each his bagful of little 
spites, and art was full of drudgery. I would have been a teacher of youth, for 
teaching was the profession of Christ on this earth, and now that he is gone it is 
yet the noblest occupation for men ; but I had not enough divinity in me to main- 
tain me under the burden of the work, and it is full of terrible drudgery. Then 
I became an editor ; but the detail and daily recurrence of the drudgery quickly 
discouraged me ; besides that, my honesty was flung back at me as falsehood, by 
my lying fellow-editors, and even my subscribers dropped off in a direct ratio to 
the amount of truth I told. Then I would have become a merchant ; but, from 
the very first day, I was crushed beneath the mindlessness of the drudgery in 
figures and accounts, and angered by the-swindling and falsehood which passed 
current as shrewdness and far-sighted speculation. So, at last, I have cast aside 
all those things,—have, above all, given up my noble aspiration to teach, and so 
to live for the good of others, and have fallen back upon the purpose of evolving 
my own thoughts. I am only a literary vagabond now. I write tales, articles, 
paragraphs, letters, and sell them wherever 1 can. I earn money enough, and 
perhaps I have much pleasure in the expression of my own thoughts in my own 
way. Yet I am deeply disgusted. I accomplish nothing. I reach forward with 
an agonizing grasp, to draw myself upwards, but I find no hold. I would fain 
be a voice, loudly heard in favour of all that is good; but my feeble cries are 
smothered in the apathetic silence, or the brassy clatter of trade. I would fain 
make my life a long and strenuous effort in some single noble direction, and thus 
do worthily some one great work ; but the cruel force of daily pressures, and, 
ot late, especially, this disappointing and disgustful sorrow that is enclouding 
me, hem me in as with a ring of spears; and I am either frantic or stupified, 
and in either case helpless and useless. That is my disgust. Is your compen- 
sation ready? For a compensation I would not grudge ten times the highest 
market price.” 

“ Let me make one inquiry of you,” said the old merchant: “have you ever 
set yourself steadfastly to understand what work is in truth and rightfully de- 
manded of every man, how far he may follow his pleasure, and how far he must 
merely labour; and have you faithfully endeavoured to live the life that was 
thus indicated to you ?” 

The young man considered for a moment, and then replied, yet with an air of. 
surprise,— 


‘“‘ T cannot bear to waste my strength in mere labour, where no beauty or 


truth is the result. I have striven to do what should be lovely and noble in it- 
self, and so to increase my own powers and perceptions about the lovely and the 
beautiful.” 

“J regret,”’ answered the old gentleman, “ to be obliged to say that our char- 
ter, as you would have perceived upon a careful perusal of our circular, prohibits 
us from transacting business except with persons who come under certain des- 
criptions which you do not answer. I shall therefore be under the disagreeable 


necessity of declining to supply you with the compensation which you require. But. 


will you allow me to urge youto make some -additional investigations, and to 
favour us with another call ?”’ 
The young man’s face exhibited anger as the merchant spoke; and he 


answered, with hasty brevity, “I don’t. know whether or not; but it ap-' 


pears to me, that, if I fulfil the requirements implied in’your question, I shall 
be in a position very independent of any gentleman in your line of business.” 
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“In that case,” rejoined the merchant, with another of his singularly intelli- 
gent looks, ‘* you would both save your money, and enjoy the pleasure of inde- 
pendent philosophizing.” 

The youth made no answer to this remark, but left the little shop quite 
thoughtfully, as if the old gentleman had told him something worth consider- 
ing. 
Within a little while there next entered the young girl who had recorded her 
name the day before in the register. She was slender and graceful, but pale, 

and with a sad expression upon her delicate oval face. She inquired, in low and 
musical tones, for the answer to her application. 

The old man read from his book : ‘‘ Occupation, seamstress: cause of appli- 
mee sorrow.” He looked kindly at the fragile figure of his customer, and 
said,— 

‘‘ That is a good and sufficient cause for application, if I understand the case 
correctly ; but I must request a fuller specification from you, my young friend. 
Some sorrows are such as not to admit of compensation.” 

“ Are they?” questioned the girl, “ What sorrows ?” 

‘‘ Perhaps,” said the merchant, “I should say that they cannot be compen- 
sated under our rules of proceeding. I mean sorrows self-imposed and self-sus- 
tained.” 

“T have no such,” said the slender girl. ‘I have no objection to tell you, 
however, what my circumstances are. I sew for my living all day, and often 
much of the night. Except for the Sabbaths I have no time to Bos | to sing, to 
play, to exercise, or to write; yet I am educated, and even accomplished. I 
was brought up in wealth, but singular afflictions have destroyed all my friends, 
until I—whose family circle was never large, but yet the dearer for that—am 
quite alone in the world ; and I have no prospect except ofa short, gloomy, and 
laborious life. I should so love to be singing or playing beautiful music, or to 
“be sketching amongst the scenes of the bright, free country, or careering about 
the fields and lanes on my pony, or rambling in the shady woods or along the 
breezy hillsides; yet I am only able to live from day to day by stitching in a 
little, close, dreary room. I have borne it very well for three or four years, and 
have eaten the bread earned with my own hands. But yesterday my employer 
used harsh and bitter words to me, and defrauded me of a few shillings. And 
suddenly, as I meditated upon the injustice, a great shadow of agony fell down ~ 
over me, for I asked whether I must then waste away all the life and happiness 
which I feel myself able to enjoy. Is there to be no end? I hardly seem to 
have thought of it before, for I have worked steadily, and refreshed myself on 
each Sabbath for the alternating week. Still, Iam wasting, and being stunted 
in mind and body. Is there to be no end, no happiness, no freedom, ever any- _ 
where again ?” 

She wept quietly as she said the last,.words, laying her head upon the 
counter. 

The old merchant looked upon her much moved. “My daughter,” he said, 
* do you live quite alone ?” 

“Yes: I came with my parents, who were without relatives, from across the 
sea, and we were very happy for a time. But I lived at home, and there only; 
_, and, when they died, I had no friends left. I have laboured too hard for friend— 
ip: and where was I to find friends of my own degree? I am quite alone.” 

But how have you ggdured so long ?” 

“I haye refreshed ife from the Sabbaths. They have kept me alive; , 

with the faint glow of .their peace, which shone onward and backward into the 
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weary week, I have endured. But I think I can endure no longer. I must 
have a compensation for so many years of my sweet youth, all gone.” 

“ But do you love less to think upon the far light and pleasant life of heaven 
than formerly ?” 

“Oh, no, no, indeed ! but very much more.” 

“But,” continued the old man, ‘do you think that the same compensation 
that has abundantly repaid for fifty years of successless and wasting labour 
among savages not at last one single point humanised; for wife and children 
speared alive by them ; for years of learned toil, whose results they burned ; for 
many, many other disappointments ; for an old age, in short, of poverty and soli- 
tary weakness, coming after a long life of earnest and honest labour,—do you 
think that such a compensation would serve one who is daily losing all the beauty 
and pleasure which you know you could enjoy ?” 

As the old man sketched this short outline of a life, she lifted her head from 
the counter, and looked up at him. She seemed to gather strength from the 
loving kindliness of the smile which he bent upon her. The same mysterious, 
searching glance, which had seemed more or less to discomfit her predecessors, 
did not put her at fault. She gazed up at his venerable face with a faint and sad 
answering smile, saying,— 

“T think so. Oh, yes! Iam sure of it. Give it to me, I beg of you, speedily. 
I shall die for want of it.” : 

The old man continued again, speaking, however, rather to himself than to the 
golden-haired young girl. 

‘Yes: a peace that enables one to walk above the world, as if sustained by 
golden chains dropped down to him out of heaven. Would a mere consciousness 
of that kind, which fellow-beings could seldom understand, and would seldomer ° 
admit or value,—would that repay one for years of loneliness and weary toil, 
either past or future ?” 

“‘Oh, yes! oh, yes!” said the sad applicant. ‘ Giveme peace, give me peace, 
or something which may fortify me from the fearful shapes which of late come 
thronging around my poor worn heart. Give it me.” 

And she stretched out her hands, and bent forward in unconscious eager- 
ness, 

‘* You lack not so very much, my daughter,” said the merchant. ‘“ Does it 
not comfort you, in some small measure, to know that even a helpless old man 
— understands your grief, and has felt the like, and that he suffers yours 
with you ?” 

‘* Yes,” said she; “ I am sure it does.” 

‘* For the rest,” he continned, “I will name your compensation; and, lest 


‘you forget it, I will write the name for you. Young people do not always remem- 
ber what is only*told to them.” 


hand. 
“‘ My daughter,” said he, “it is Faith. Your deliverance will surely come. 
Do you not know it?” > 
It was with a beautiful and quiet intensity of utterance that he bent slightly 
‘towards his fair interlocutor, and spoke. The depth of his emotion ca his 
piercing eyes to become dimmed with tears; and his face flushed, and a slight ° 


So he wrote a single word upon a slip of paper, and put it into the young girl’s 


tremor or agitation fled through his aged frame, as if he had named some name; 


of mysterious power. It was almost as if an inspir@éion had descended upon 
him ; and I thought I could see the reflection of it in the brighter,smile which 
across the thin and delicate face of the maiden as she looked and lis- 


Ah 
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‘Yes, yes,” she answered. “Faith. Still, I had it before. It had only de- 
parted from me for a season. Works have long been my portion. For renewed 
faith, my dear sir, I have to thank you. And what am I to pay for my com- 
pensation ?” 

“‘Oh,” answered the merchant, “ you need not be uneasy about that. Some 
time you may, if-you wish, transfer a portion of your acquisition to some one as 
much in need as you were. That will recompense me.” 

The young girl departed with a much lighter step than that with which she 
had entered. Having, as before, business which called me to another part of the 
city, I now requested the old merchant to favour me with one of those circulars 
to which he referred so often ; with which demand he readily complied. ‘ I fear, 
however,” said he, as he handed me the document, “that you will not find it a 
very successful effort in its peculiar department of literature. It is an experi- 
ment of my own, and I have not at all satisfied myself by my combinations of 
capitals, exclamation points, and shopman-English. I suspect I should have 
made a much better puff if I had paid the grocer at the corner, or the printer's 
devil to compose it for me.” 

I did not haunt the compensation merchant's little shop any more. Indeed, if 
I remember rightly, his establishment was shortly after closed. Whether he was 
forced by a tide of business prosperity to remove to one of several new shops, 
which were about that time erected near the business centre of the city, or whe- 
ther he was obliged to suspend operations by finding that his wares were not 
suited to that market, I cannot say. The circular which he gave me contained 
a business-like statement of the objects of the company for which he was acting 
as general agent, their charter from the central government, and some rose- 
coloured exemplifications of the probable pecuniary prospects of the concern, 
which latter vaticinations, from my observations upon the old merchant, I fully 
believe, and am consequently of opinion that sundry large fortunes have been 
made by leading stockholders. If any one recollects some person who appears. 
to command large amounts of money, and whose sources of income are nnknown, 
I recommend him, if curious, to inquire whether such wealthy person was not 
connected with the Compensation Company. 

The circular I had fully intended to transcribe in full as a fitting termination 
to this short account, and likewise as a conclusion, which, being ready made, 
would save me the trouble of composing any formal peroration, but I regret to 
state that I am unable to find it. I recollect that, upon a hurried application 
for a proper envelope for some toy or confectionery intended as a gift, I delivered 
over sundry scraps of paper, among which it must have gone. I cannot trust 
myself to replace the statements of the circular from mere memory, lest I do in- 
justice to its careful provisions; and I experience so much ‘mortification at the 
loss, and the consequent unavoidable lameness of my narrative, that I find my- 
self totally unable to compose sucha peroration as I mentioned. My story, 
therefore, must apparently conclude here without an end. 


IN THE HOLY LAND. 


i was at Ramleh that we spent our first night in the Holy Land ; and woke in 

the morning to the strange sounds, and sights, and’ smells of the old country 
we thought we knew so much about. We came out of our stone-floored rooms 
into the upper court-yard upon which they all opened. Hassan and the other 
attendants were busy carrying down the baggage from the huge pile it had made 
in the middle of the court-yard, to load it upon the mules and horses below. 
With hats on, we ate our breakfast of coffee, bread and eggs, took another look 
at the ruined. towers of the stone church opposite, and mounted up some steps 
that led nowhere, to get a wide view of the picturesque old town. 

_ It is delightful to be in a place where the question, ‘‘ What for?” never comes 
up, because no one would think of answering it. In our country, it is necessary 
to have a use for everything ; we have to explain as we are going along why we 
do thus and so; everything must be made and done with an object; and nobody 
would think of building a flight of stone steps without expecting them to lead 
somewhere. How deliciously refreshing it is to get where this idea of use is as 
rare as with us its absence is! These broad stone steps may be the ruins of 
some stairway leading to a tower, they may be somebody’s unfinished aspiration. 
Perhaps, as I write, some Russian monks are sitting on them, in the evening 
light, for contemplation. We have no towers of contemplation in our country, 
nor time to sit in them if we had. But we had time that morning, as we waited 
for the packing of our caravan ; and it never entered our heads to ask where the 
stairs went to, and why they didn’t go any farther; only now, when I want to 
describe them, I see that they stopped in face of a wide, beautiful view over the 
mixed-up little picturesque town, with its minarets and open house-tops, and high 
campanile tower, and close streets, and cactus hedges, shutting it out from the wide 
plain around. Up from below came the sounds of Mussulmans at their prayers in 
the lower courts of the old Crusader church, which has been transformed into a 
mosque. 

Then came our summons to set forth; and Hassan greeted me with a joyful 
face, telling me how there had been an entire re-arrangement of my palanquin, 
and now I should ride in ease and comfort. I was somewhat dismayed to find 
that the whole-thing had been lifted up a foot or two. Before, there had been a 
certain safety in the reflection that I was already very neaz the ground ; but now 
the mounting was more difficult than ever, and alas! when I was seated, I found 
myself tipping from one side to the other worse than ever. However, there was 
a fresh, vigorous pulling of the ropes, and we started out of the court into the 
narrow streets. There was the same old difficulty of getting the long poles that 
supported the palinquin round the short corners, the same plunging of the mules 
. and yelling of the muleteers, and the same discomfort. 

When we had got ont into the smooth plain, we haltedjand held council ; then 


was that our leader burst forth in strong, eloquent English to the head muleteer.-#» 


Not a word could the muleteer understand ; but-its effect was even grander and 


\ 
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finer than if he had ; for he might then have been able to trace in the discourse 
some tinge of mildness. As it was, his own sin found him out, and reproached 
him in this unknown language given in severe loud tones. Perhaps he caught 
some idea of the threat at the close, that not a particle of Backsheesh should he 
have unless he could make some arrangement to make the lady more comfort- 
able. Nay, he was warn2d, that unless something could be done to render the 
palanqnin easier, he would have to go back to Ramleh, and find a horse for the 
* sitt”” (Arabic for lady) at his own expense. At first all this was received in 
sullenness. The muleteer threatened to retire himself from the field; but as in 
this way he left all his horses and mules in our hands, he thought better of it, 
and applied his lofty mind to the tightening of the ropes, and the result was 
beyond expectation. The umbrellas were taken out of the palanquin, and fast- 
ened to one of the baggage mules, and we started on more peacefully. The 
muleteer left us for a while sullenly, and took the rear; but by and by returned, 
bringing a huge handful of flowers, which he flung into my lap by way of peace- 


offering, —gay red, yellow, and blue flowers, torn up out of the field, heads and. 


stalks in wild confusion. I set myself to arranging these roses of Sharon, and all 
_ their gay companions, and put their heads together, and smoothed out their 
stalks, as we slowly went on our march over the green, flowery plain. 

_ It was a pleasure to see the broad fields of green grass stretching far away in 
the distance, to be treading in among the red anemones, and coquelicots, and 
’ tulips, after the sands of Egypt, where along the shores of the Nile, or in the 

Delta, one may see wide fields of clover, all kinds of peas and lentils and‘corn, 
all varieties of greenness but not the dear common grass. So on and on we went 

quietly, sometimes getting a chance to shout to each other over the beautiful 
flowers and fresh green, or I would silently watch my own shadow on the smooth 
plain, my palanquin lovking as flat as a gingerbread cake, and the shadow of my 
two mules, for by his shadow I could get an idea of my hind mule, who other- 
wise might have been a myth to me. 

I saw the rest of the party looking out at something in the distance. ‘ What 
is it?” I asked Hassan, who came galloping my way. ‘‘ Him the young stag, 

miss, coming down to drink of the.stream!” “Ah! the hart panting after the 
water-brooks,” thought I, as I caught sight far away of the shy gazelle. 

Presently we shouted over another delight,—some new flowers in the furrows, 
and scattered all around us. They were cyclamen,—the lovely cyclamen of the 
greenhouse, that, when we were children, we used. to ‘call “ rabbits’ ears,” and 
sometimés used to see, one by one, a bulb in a solitary pot. Here they’ were 
all huddled together, as common and as frequent as the dandelions by thcir side, 
with delicate white petals, just tinted with pink. 

- These were our excitements as we went on and on. It was seven when we 
started, and now it was nearly one; and we had passed across the smooth plains 
of Sharon, and the outline of hills was drawing nearer and nearer, and the fields 
were beginning to roll up a little, as we drew towards the mountains. Presently 
we came quite to the foot of the slope of the hills; and here we found a rude 


kind of hut, and a tent pitched by its side, and a large party of Turkish soldiers: 


encamped about it in their gay red dresses. 
But we had nothing to do with the hut, except that we sent there for our 
coffee. We, too, encamped ourselves among the rocks on the slope of the hill. 


Here were dear old rocks, none of your crumbling yellow sandstone imitations, _ 


but a gray ledge much like that under which I had picnickned the summer 
before, only out of the crevices of these rocks bloomed the rare cyclamen, and 
nodded down at us among the ferns and other green thihgs ; and on the top of 
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the rock grew a fig tree, and not far away lingered an unpleasant black centipede. 
But him we did not discover until we had enjoyed our luncheon. We spread 
out our shawls, and leaned up against the firm rock, and admired the “‘ maiden 
hair” that was rooted in little niches here and there, till our Junch was brought 
to us,—cold chickens, hard-boiled eggs, bread, red wine, ale, and large Jaffa 
oranges. We were hungry enough, and tired enough, to enjoy both lunch and 
rest, but most especially delicious was the tiny cup of coffee that came to us from 
the Arab hut, or khan. The Turkish coffee is a true cordial at such a time: 
and it never fails even in the most desert places; for, where there is an Arab, 
there is some one who knows how to make coffee and Mocha not far away. 

Our rest was not for long, because we must reach Jerusalem before sunset, or 


be shut outside of its gates. In vain I offered the delights of my palanquin for — 


a change to the rest of the party. They were all growling at the discomfort of 
their saddles, and they had their disappointments in their horses, but not one 
cared to change the ills he knew for those he knew not of; so I returned to my 
old friends, the gay sedan-chair, the picturesque muleteer, and the serviceable 
old mules. The muleteers deserved their name ; for they wore jackets with the 
sleeves hanging over their backs without any arms in them, which is one’s idea 
of the distinctive costume of a muleteer. Their colouring, dress and skin in- 
cluded, was something wonderful. Around us now, all up the sides of the hills, 
appeared new varieties of flowers, bushes with great white blossoms that looked 
like white roses, (perhaps a kind of cistus), others with brilliant yellow flowers. 
And we began to go up and up, sometimes down, then up again, fresh rows of 
hills appearing. ‘‘Is Jerusalem behind those hills ?’’ I would ask by signs of my 
liveliest muleteer ; and the most encouraging smiles answered “‘ Yes,” though we 
went on and on, and no Jerusalem appeared. The riders got off from their horses, 
adn walked a little, then they got on again and rode a little, and more hill sappeared. 
and the road wound more and more. 

At last we came to where the road turned at right angles round the footof @ 
hill, up which climbed the stone houses of a little town. Here was a basin of 
water, round which our party gathered in picturesque groups. I asked one of 
my Arabs, by gestures, the name of the place. He murmured a reply, which I 
wrote down in my note book, “ Arria Tarboush.” This resembled none of the 
- names I afterwards heard given to the place: but he may have meant that of the 
sheik who lived there, who is the leader of what used to be a notorious tribe of 
bandits, Abou Goush by name. We afterwards were more familiar with this 
place ; for we became the guests of the celebrated Abou Goush, and I hope some- 
time to tell the story of his night’s hospitality. 

As it was, we were interested in the picturesque village, looking much like one 
of the little Italian towns. I saw two girls ey oe, under some large trees ; 
and it reminded one of home, as though it might be N. and L. in their garden. 
But the trees were not acacias; and the girls, as we approached, pulled their 
white mantles over their heads to hide their faces, and ran away from 
strangers shyly, and looked very Mahommedan. 

This town is supposed by some to be Emmaus, though others place Emmaus 
farther from Jerusalem. ie is also thought to be the farthest point that Richard 
Cour de Lion reached in his approach to Jerusalem. It might, with great pro- 
bability, be that place ; for beyond this the hills grow steeper, the ascent more 
interrupted and difficult towards Jerusalem ; besides, it contains the picturesque 
ruins of a Christian church, and shows the mark of having been occupied by the 
Crusaders: 

Indeed, what part of*Palestine is there that the Crusaders did not pass over ! 
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What blood of their own and of Saracens was shed across the country, from one 
end to the other! The wildest romance cannot equal the stories of the lives of 
these men. In the earlier days of the Crusades, indeed, they must have set 
themselves to lead just such lives as the old romances told of ; but the old romances 
could not come up to the true story. 

In the fairy stories of our childhood, there are always ‘‘three sons” who set 
out on their adventures, and are warned not to be led astray into this or that 
enchanted palace, but to keep straight on to the end set before them. The eldest 
son and the second always failed; the enchanted palace was always too tempting. 
It was only the third son who could reach the goal; and even ke was often led 
astray, unless some good genius kept him on to the last. 

Alas for the Crusaders ! there was never any “third son.” Their “ enchanted 

lace” was Constantinople; their evil genius was always the Greek emperor, 
who set his wiles for them unfailingly. They started from their homes in large 


bands, with thousands of men and horses and treasures, with magnificent resolu- 


tions and great consecrations, and vows to persevere to the Holy City; but how 
many reached there? Almost alone of all the great troop that started with them, 
Louis VII. and Conrad of Austria did enter the Holy Sepulchre. Frederic 
Barbarossa perished in Asia Minor; neither Philip of France or Richard of 
England saw Jerusalem ; and later leaders contented themselves with expending 
all their treasures of men and gold in fighting for a slice of the Greek Empire, 


and never reached Palestine at all. 


I do not so much wonder at the earlier Crusaders shuddering before a voyage, 


and I do not blame them for clinging to the land route. The forty eight 


hours between Alexandria and Jaffa gave me quite as much of the Mediterranean 
as I wanted at once. The old Tritons and Nereids were plunging about in the 
waters below, and avenged themselves upon us new people for not respecting 
their mythology. 

It is very evident that the poor Crusaders took to the ships only on compulsion, 
and did not care for Bulgarians or Greeks, or the ravines of Asia Minor swarm- 
ing with Saracens, half so much as for the terrors of the deep. In his last distress, 
Louis VIL., with his diminished party, one fourth of his army, did embark from 
a port on the southern coast of Asia Minor; but it is not to be doubted, that, in 
their short voyage to Antioch, they looked back with some envy on the troops of 
pilgrims they had left on the shore, who were to brave the perils of the land, 
putting up prayers for the safety of their king and his fleet. 

But even counting up all the difficulties of the pilgrimage, and all the enemies and 
fightings, and perils by land and sea, one wonders that so few reached the city 


_they thought so holy, and to which they had so sacredly vowed themselves. 


Now-a-days, the emigrant the least endowed with wits—some girl without any 
idea where she is going to turn up, and with the poorest supply of money— 
manages to reach her destination, and to send victoriously for the rest of her 
family. But, in those old days, princes and dukes and knights, rich and poor, 
after listening with tears to the earnest appeals of the monks, after arming them- 
selves for the great journey, resolved upon this one thing, to see the Holy City, 
all stopped, some here, some there, some to steal a kingdom, some to found one. 
The troops of hundreds of thousands melted away to thousands, or sometimes 
down to one man; and only rarely did a knight reach the Holy Land with his 
little troop of followers, do a little fighting for the name of the thing, and then 


return home without seeing Jerusalem. 


It was the kind of life they liked in those days. The knights and squires 
asked nothing better than to set out each day on some new adventure, and 
R 
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have a good bout of fighting. Personal courage they showed indeed, plunging 
into sume ravine of Asia Minor, without heeding or caring if it were bristling 
with the spears of the Saracens. It was the more charming to them if some 
sudden tale of distress took them off the regular road they were following, to be- 
siege some unknown fortress, or defend somebody of whom they never had heard 
before. 

As we saw the ruins of these churches, and the traces of the Crusaders, we 
began to believe they were real people, not a piece of Walter Scott’s fiction, or 
Tasso’s ; and,as I just said, while labouring up and over these hills 1 do not 
wonder so much that the Lion-hearted stopped at the foot. 

On and on we went, up and up, down into little valleys, then up again. Here 
we struck again a piece of the road that the Sultan was building: a magnificent 
piece of French engineering, like that of the Mont Cenis pass, or the diligence 
road across the Lebanon. It winds in sharp zig-zag up the sides of the hills, 
supported by solid masonry. We would here and there have gone straight up 


the hill, to avoid so many turnings: and the rest of our party, weary of their | 


horses, dismounted, and often cut across to make the way shorter. But I and 
my palanquin and my mules kept the even tenour of the way, finding some diffi- 
culty to get safely around the sharp curves of the read as we wound along. As 
each new range of hills appeared in sight, I pointed it out, and again asked, “ Is 
it Jerusalem?’ and my Arabs would nod sideways, which is their method of ex- 
pressing the affirmative, “ Eywa, El Khuds, El] Khuds, El Khuds.” 

It never was Jerusalem ; it was always another hill ; and I had plenty of 
time to think over Tasso’s description of the approach to Jerusalem of the Cru- 
saders, and to wish that his lines expressing their enthusiasm were. only in the 
back of my brain instead of the bookcase at home ; so that I could have shouted 
with the Crusaders in their beautiful Ltalian words, — 


“ Ecco apparir Gerusalem si vede, 
Ecco additar Gerusalem si scorge, 
Ecco da mille voci unitamente 
Gerusalemme salutar si sente. 


Al gran piacer che quella prima vista, 
Dolcemente spiro nell’ altrui petto, 
Alta coutrizion successe, mista 
a Di timoroso e riverente affetto. 
Osano appena qd’ innalzar la vista 
Ver la citia, di Cristo albergo eletto ; 
Dove mori, dove sepulto fue 
- Dove poi rivesti le membra sue. 


Sommessi accenti e tacite parole 
Rotti singulti e filebili sospiri 
Della gente che ’n uns’ allegra e duole, 
Fan che per |’ aria un mormorio s’ aggiri, 
Qual nelle folte selve udir si suole, 
S’ avvien che tra le fronde il vento spiri, 
O quale infra gli scogli o presso ai lidi 
Sibila il mar percosso in rauchi stridi. 
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Nudo ciaseuno il pié calca il sentiero ; 
Che I’ esempio de’ duci ogn’ altro move. 
Serico fregio o d’ or, piuma o cimiero 
Superbo, dal suo capo ognun rimove ; 

Ed insieme del cor |’ abito altero 

Depone, e calde e pie lagrime piove. 

Pur, quasi al pianto abbia la via rinchiusa, 
Cosi parlando ognun se stesso accusa : 


Dunque, ove tu, Signor, di mille rivi 
Sanguinosi il terren lasciasti asperso, 
D’amaro pianto almen duo fonti vivi 
In si acerba memoria oggi io non verso ? 
Agghiacciato mio cor, che non derivi 
Per gli occhi, e stilli in lagrime converso ? 
Duro mio cor, che non ti spetri e frangi ? 
Pianger ben merti ognor, s’ ora non piangi.”’* 


I cannot resist from making this quotation from the ‘‘ Gerusalemme,” although 
it is so long; for I was searching for it in memory all up and down those hills. 


*“T.o! towered Jerusalem salutes the eye! ~ 
A thousand pointing fingers tell the tale ; 
‘ Jerusalem !’ a thousand voices cry, 
‘ All hail, Jerusalem ! ’ hill, down, and dale 
Catch the glad sounds, and shout, ‘Jerusalem, all hail ! 


To the pure pleasure which that first far view 

In their reviving spirits sweetly shed 

Succeeds a deep contrition, feelings new, 

Grief touched with awe, affection mixed with dread ; 
Scarce dare they now upraise the abject head, 

Or turn to Zion their desiring eyes,— 

The chosen city, where Messias bled, 

Defrauded Death of his long tyrannies, 

New clothed his limbs with life, and re-assumed the skies. 


Low accents, plaintive whispers, groans profound, 

Sighs of a people that in gladness grieves, 

And melancholy murmurs float around ; 

Till the sad air a thrilling sound receives, 

Like that which sobs amidst the dying leaves, 

When with autumnal winds the forest waves ; 

Or dash of an insurgent sea, that heaves 

On lonely rocks, or, locked in winding caves, 
Hoarse through their hollow aisles in wild, low cadence raves. 
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Especially would I have exclaimed, with the last words given above, “Ah, my 
hard heart! why not burst and break? If now thou couldst not weep, indeed 
thou would deserve to weep forever.!’ . 

Tasso was happy in taking for his hero the true hero of the Crusades, Godfrey 
of Bouillon, the only one who succeeded in founding a kingdom in Jerusalem, 
though it did but last eighty-eight years; and Tasso, in his romance, keeps very 
near the track of the history. 

But Jerusalem did not yet appear before my eyes; for it was now so late we 
must needs go in at the nearest gate, and the plain at the summit of the last hill 
here stands on a level with the highest point of Jerusalem ; and from here there 
is no view of the city. That most beautiful of all views in the world was to be 
reserved for another time. So, past a of Mnglish and Americans, 
past the long white row of the buildings of the Russian house, through crowds of 
beggars, we reached the gate of Jaffa, and entered Jerusalem. 


Each, at his chief’s example, lays aside 

His scarf and feathered casque, with every gay 
And glittering ornament of knightly pride, 

And barefoot treads the consecrated way ; 

Their thoughts, too, suited to their changed array. 
Warm tears devout their eyes in showers diffuse,— 
Tears that the haughtiest temper might allay ; 
And yet, as though to weep they did refuse, 

Thus to themselves their hearts of hardness they accuse :— 


* Here, Lord, where currents from thy wounded side 

Stained the besprinkled ground with sanguine red, 

Should not these two quick springs at least their tide 

In bitter memory of thy passion shed ? 

And melt’st thou not, my icy heart, where bled 

Thy dear Redeemer ? still must pity sleep ? 

My flinty bosom, why so cold and dead? 

Break, and with tears the hallowed region steep ! 

If that thou weep’st not. now, forever should’st thou weep |’ "— 


Wiffen’s translation ; Canto III., 3rd-9th stanzas: 


| 


ART AND NATURE. 


| I entered a ducal palace,— 


A palace stately and old; 


— Its vast saloons were glowing 


With marble, and rich with gold. 


On the tables, in tender mosaic, 
Were marvellous fruits and flowers ; 

On the walls were Poussin’s landscapes, 
With their sunshine and shaded bowers. 


And in the vase before me 
Were roses white and red ; 

I stooped to welcome their fragrance, 
But found them waxen and dead. 


Then forth from the lofty window, 
I stepped into living green ; 

Where the stone-pines stood around me, 
With flowry shrubs between. 


And I said, “‘ Take the costly splendour,— 


Take the wonderful triumphs of Art ; 
But give me living Nature, 
Which speaks to my soul and heart. 


‘“¢ These works of man are noble, 
In each fair Italian town ; 

But God’s are wherever the sun goes up, 
Or the shades of night come down.” 


Let wise men, on the anvils 
Of study, fashion out truth ; 

But religion iswent to each humble soul, 
With its word for age and youth. 


God comes in silent blessings, 
Like dew and rain from above, 
To whatever place a pure heart longs 
For goodness and light and love. 
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Wee anybody be young again if he had to take with it the penalty of 
going back and doing over again all the foolish things he was guilty of 
in his youth ? I wouldn’t. 


“‘ Give me back my youth again!” did you say? Friend, it’s a mistake. . 


Ten to one you wouldn’t have it again if you could. If old Time were to come 
bodily to you to-day, saying, ‘‘ Take back, O wise middle-aged Noodle, these 
twenty past years of your life, with all the pains and disappointments which have 
made you clear-sighted and sound-headed, with all the silly actions you per- 
petrated in those days, and al the occasions on which you made a long-eared 
donkey of yourself; worry through a second time all the tight boots and tribu ; 


‘> lations, all the toothaches and-heartaches of your youth ; do, be and suffer it al 


again ; be, in short, once more, just the soft young Noodle you were twenty 
years ago,’—ten of manhood’s hearty hopes to one dolorous wail for your lost 
youth, that you answer, ‘‘ Pass on, Father Time! And you may as well tip 
those twenty golden sand-grains back into the lower half of your hour-glass. 
I donot want them !” . 

It gives an odd feeling, especially if you are a woman, to find yourself getting’ 
to be a little bit middle-aged. First, you will notice that you begin to be left 
out of very young folks’ picnics, and to get fewer notes in pink envelopes than 
you used. Then you begin to be faintly haunted by vague, sneaking doubts as to 
‘ whether white muslin and blue mbbons are becoming to you. Finally, and worst 
of all, once ina while you will see an infant of the male sex, whom you remem- 
ber as a rosy little fellow in checked aprons when you were twelve years old, 
suddenly lifted over your head in the shape of a long, gawky biped, with the 
tender down of a first moustache sprouting from his upper lip. That gives you an 
intensely exasperating sensation. 

But then, would you have again the bread-and-butter days of life, and be just 
the same as you were then, even if, to buy back your youth, you had but to 
endure again the sentimental agony of your first quarrel with Harry ? 

Then, too, you may as well make up your mind to the hard fact of middle 
age when you chance to open some old gilt-edged book of poetry, and discover, 
/ carefully pressed away between the leaves, a little lock of faded hair, and you 
can’t remember for your life whose it is. I have half a dozen such myself. 
They were precious as gold once, no doubt, but I make confidential confession to 
you that if I were questioned dn the rack, I couldn’t now tell whose heads they 
came from. 0 poor little rings of faded hair !—*‘ schwarzes Haar, rothes Haar, 
goldenes Haar”—I grieve to say it, but I have forgotten you all ! 

Agair, Madamoiselle, when you go toa party and dance more than half the 
night, far into the small hours, and then partake of that grindstone mess called a 
party supper, perhaps you notice that you feel out of sorts next day. Well, that’s 
a sign, too. Especially if you have found yourself pausing to listen now and 
then to the chattering talk of persons younger than yourself, and sarcastically 
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wondering whether you ever made such a wholesale idiot of yourself, or whether 
very young misses always deluge society with such quantities of simpering nonsense 
and affectation. believe they do.) It isa sure sign if you find yourself 
constanily feeling a call to give your younger sisters advice which they don’t want, 
or to treat them now and then toa bit of a preachment, for which you get 
no reward except thankless ‘insinuations about saving one’s breath to cool one’s 
broth. Or maybe you say occasionally to your sister Hilla, who is sixteen and 
pretty, ‘ When you have lived as long as I have, you will find that the majority 
of very young people have very little common sense.” 

And you don’t seem exactly to enjoy the literature which used to be so 
famously eloquent and beautiful. That fascinating romance which you sat up all 


' night to read fifteen years ago has come to have a frightfully suspicious taint of 


twaddle about it,.of late. Moreover, that mellifluous flow of English which 
used to be the seventh heaven of eloquence to your green young ears, that 
discoursing of moons and stars and angels, of childhood’s recollections, wherein 
girls of fifteen talk as though they were at least a thousand years old—whenever 
all this delicious, high-stepping multiloquence begins to sound a little tiresome and 
wishy-washy, accept the tokenthat you are growing middle-aged. Your youthful 
glory, such as itis, has departed, to-come again no more for ever. 

What then? What matters it that the golden days have left us, if better days 
come afterthem? Let them go. Don’t attempt the impossibility of holding 
them back. Once for all, there is no misery so distressing as the desperate agony 
of trying to keep young when one can’t. I know an old bachelor who has 
attempted it. His affectation of youth, like all affectations, is a melancholy 
failure. Heis a rapid young man of fifty. He plies innocent young ladies with 
the pretty compliments and soft nothings in vogue when he was a spoony youth of 
twenty. The fashion of talking to young ladies has changed within thirty years, 
you know, and this aged boy’s soft nothings seem more out of date than a two- 
year-old bonnet. They make you think, somehow, of that time-honoured 
frog-story wherein is set forth the discovery of galvanic electricity. When you 
see his old-fashioned young antics—his galvanic gallantry, so to speak—and hear 
the speeches he makes to girls in their teens, when he ought to be talking to 
them like a father, you involuntarily call him an old idiot, and long to remind 


him of that quaint rebuke of grand old John:—“ Thou talkest like one upon 


whose head the shell is to this very day.” 
That is how he seems. He is old enough to have been almost full-fledged 


before you were born, and here he is trying to make believe that he is still in the 


days of his gosling-green, with the shell sticking on his head to this day! Itis 


- a melancholy absurdity. One can’t be young unless one is young. Only once 


is it given to us to be untried and soft, and gushing and superlative, and when 
the time comes for it all to go, no sort of effort can hold back the fleeting days. 
After all, there isn’t any particular reascn why one should want to hold fast 


. ‘with such a desperate clutch to one’s departing youth. Are the days of our 


youth really our happiest days? Not at all. To be sure, pen-drivers of highand — 
low degree contend that they are, but will facts bear them out in‘so doing? Again 
—not at all. The time of youth is, par excellence, the time of storms and dis- 
appointments. It is the time of illusive dreams and phantom hopes, just as in- 
fancy is the time of bogies. It is the time of fret and worry. It is the time when 
we want we don’t know what. It is a.most unsatisfactory time. ; 

A wise, dignified, middle-aged lady, the perfection of housekeepers, the per- 
fection of mothers, the perfection of friends, confesses that at the age of sixteen it 
appeared to her dazzled vision that the climax of earthly glory was to be reached: 
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by learning to ride circus-fashion and becoming a famous bareback equestrian. 
She says that her father’s laugh when she timidly hinted her aspirations to him 
fairly broke her heart. There was no more joy for her in this life, she thought, 
when her own kindred went against her. 

Nevertheless, terrible as they are, youthful disappointments are by no means. 
the worst things in the world. Not one in five thousand but survives them and 
does well. They only show us what we really want, or, better yet, what we 
really don’t want. It it a good thing in this world to know what you don’t 
want. Thoughtful young people in the latter half of their teens, probably with- 
out exception, are thrown into a muddle of conflicting hopes. Itis a most per- 
plexing muddle, too. They are all morally certain that they shall do great things. 
some day, and show the stupid old world what’s what, or, if not exactly what’s 
what, at least who’s who. Perhaps in a general way they care more about the 
who’s who than the what’s what. Each one knows he can by an extraordinary 
something or somebody. But he doesn’t know what to be—can’t tell for his life 
- in what particular direction to turn his mighty gifts. I knew a young man who 
tried successfully to be a lawyer, a doctor, a preacher, a merchant and a Metho- 
dist ; which brings him down to middle age at the present time, when I regret, 
to say that the golden. aspirations of his youth have ended in his becoming a ma- 
nufacturer of tombstones. Perhaps the occupation followed logically enough as a 
result of long and mournful contemplation over the graves of so many buried 
hopes. In truth, the ambitious desires of our early days are mostly enveloped in 
a very dim, uncertain glamour; and the crude, unreal years during which the 
majority of mankind are afflicted with youthful aspirations are not highly satisfy-. 
ing when looked at in retrospect, An hour of the strong will and bright, steady 
hopes of middle age were worth a lifetime of them. 


Youthful aspirations are mostly illusions, | We don’t believe it when we are — 


young, but we discover it as we approach middle age. You remember how,, 
when we used to have to plod through Virgil at school (how we hated it, didn’t 
we ?), we read that her majesty Queen Juno took the phantom of a hollow cloud 
and made a hollow Auneas, and placed a hollow helmet upon his hollow head, and 
gave him hollow armour, “ miracle wonderful to behold,” and lastly finished him 
off by putting into his mouth empty words and sound without sense (sine mente 
sonum ),—though I rather fancy that sound without sense wouldn’t be so much 
of a miracle now-a-days: then she sent this image to delude Turnrus and draw 
him away from the real fight. This phantom Auneas might represent the whole 


bundle of youthful aspirations after fame, or gold, or power, or what you will— 


any of those phantoms which trick us away from the true fight of life, and that solid, 
earnest work which is the real Aineas we are after. 

We can’t begin to see the battle of life as it is until the smoke has cleared away. 
and our phantom Aineas has gone back into the clouds whence he came, It is 
worth being middle-aged if only to see what we are about. It is not the confidence 
of untried ignorance which we feel then, but the consciousness of known strength 
and power tried and tempered. 

I have been told twenty times by elderly people that if there was a single- 
aspiration dearer to me than another, a solitary hope upon which I had set my 
whole heart, that aspiration and that hope would surely be dashed to the ground 
and shivered to infinitesimal atoms. Well, I don’t believe it—I never did believe. 
it. They said that my poor little aspirations would be thus ignominously dealt 
with in order to teach me the vanity of human hopes and the dependence of the 
human soul. ‘ I don’t believe that, either. But when we approach middle age, 
and turn to look backward upon the ruins of the youthful hopes we have left 
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behind us, lo! they are but the ruins of crazy air-castles! There is not a worthy 
hope or a pure aspiration implanted within us but there is implanted also the 
means of its fulfillment. As a matter of fact, the youthful hopes so ignobly crushed 
are only those illusive structures which are not built upon the tough foundation of 
common sense. And if, from all the undefined ambitions and misty aspirations 
of spring-time, there remains one single longing which has not perished, one single 
hope which we cannot quite put aside from our thoughts, let us accept the work- 
ing out of that one aspiration as our life’s task. Cherish it asa gift from God, and 
be thankful, O friend! that the day of spasmodic ambitions and general unripe- 
ness is over with you. It is something to be thankful for. Older folks can’t 
make light of you any more because you are young and therefore foolish, You 
begin at last to be wise with the wisdom of experience, which is better than the 
wisdom of books. : 

Not the raw, fitful spring, but the warm, rich summer is the golden time. 
There is a deep, intense joy that comes from the indwelling knowledge of tried 
power which is like no other joy in this life. You had no such exultant joy as 
that when you were very young. You couldn’t row your little boat then with that 
long, telling oar-sweep which now sends it shooting over the blue waves. Could 
you? Whatever purpose you set about, you have a strong will and a skillful 
hand for it, which you hadn’t fifteen years ago, or even ten. 

Isit not better ? 

It is better, far better. So let the days of youth go: let us turn our eyes. 
before us. There are fairer islands in the sea of Time than even the enchanted 
shores we leave tehind us. The summer flowers are brighter and richer than the 
pale roses of early spring. And the years just to come are the years during 
which we shall know all the fullness, all the intensity of life, with its depths of 
love, its heights of joy, its marvellous unknown possibilities. Let us make room, 
then, gracefully and gladly, for the happy, workful time of middle age— 


“Room sor the swift new seasons, 
The years that burn and break !” 


é 
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THE UNEXPLORED REGIONS OF CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 


© ge adventurous spirit of our age has distinguished itself in no respect more 

than in the energy and zeal in which it has pushed forward researches into 
the physical history and condition of mankind, and in the cognate department of 
physical geography. Hardly any portion of the earth’s surface can now be called 
terra incognita ; and the most distant seas have but few secrets in their keeping. 
The mysteries of the polar ocean have been in great part explored, and the 
enigmasof Africa are fast giving way before the zeal of the Barths, Livingstones, 
and Du Chaillus of this generation: As regards the American continent, there 
remains but little, or comparatively little, to be done in the way of exploration. 
Fremont aud his thousand successors have completed the work of Pike and Lewis 
and Clark, and made known to us the recesses of the Rocky Mountains and the 
general features of that greattterrestrial basin which we call the Salt Lake Valley, but 
which figured’ in the maps of twenty years age as a ‘‘Great Unexplored 
Desert.” Shomburgh has unfolded to us the intricacies of that vast network of 
waters between the Orinoco and the Amazon, and of the Amazon itself; and in 
that direction Edwards, Wallace, Herndon, and Bates, have given us all the in- 
formation necessary to satisfy the requirements of general geography and popular 


intelligence. And if there yet remain, among the broad alluvions of the Atlantic — 


slope of South America, some considerable tracts of country comparatively un- 
known, it is because no sufficient inducements exist for their exploration. It is 
because they present only a monotonous succession of sullen rivers flowing through 
vast tropical forests, where savage Nature holds despotic reign, and where man 
maintains only a furtive and squalid existence, timidly disputing his life with wild 
beasts and dangerous reptiles. Regions like these possess but little interest 
beyond their more obvious geographical features; and, when these have been 
once ascertained with approximate accuracy, the present requisitions of knowledge 
are satisfied. 

There are, however, two or three considerable districts of country to the north- 


ward of the Isthmus of Darien, which have a broader appeal to our interest and - 


curiosity, but which are still involved in deep obscurity ; namely, the interior 
valley or basin of the Rio Frio, and its tributaries, comprised partly in the 
republic of Nicaragua and partly in that of Costa Rica, and known as the Bolson 
of the Guatuscs. It is so named from an incommunicative and unconquered people 
who inhabit it, who have succeeded in maintaining an entire isolation from the 


rest of the world, and who, consequently, preserve unaffected their primitive ideas, 


language, religion, and modes of life. The Rio Frio, on the banks and in the 
valley of which they live, takes its rise in the highlands of Costa Rica, and flows 
nearly due north, between the Pacific or volcanic coast-range of mountains, and 
the true Cordillera, into the Lake Nicaragua, at its southern extremity, and 
within a few hundred yards of the point where the river San Juan, the outlet of 
that lake, makes its débouchure. Numerous attempts were made by missionaries 
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and others, under the Spanish rule, to ascend the river and open communication 
with the people on its banks, but without success; and it was only in August of 
last year that its ascent was effected, by Captain O. J. Parker, an American, who, 
with three companions, in a light canoe, went up the stream to the head of canoe 
navigation, a computed distance of one hundred and twenty miles. They, how- 
ever, failed to open communication with the Indians, who are wary and hostile, 
nor have they given us much satisfactory information concerning them. 
Their character, language, and modes of life, are all open questions for future 
investigators. 

But the Bolson of the Guatusos is not the largest nor yet the most interesting 
portion ot Central America which has hitherto remained unexplored and unknown. 
Whoever glances at the map of that country will observe a vast region lying be- 
tween Chiapa, Tabasco, Yucatan, and the Republic of Guatemala, and comprising” 
a considerable part of each of those states, which, if not entirely a blank, is only 
conjecturally filled up with mountains, lakes, and rivers. It is almost as un- 
known as the interior of Africa itself. We only know that it is traversed by 
nameless ranges of mountains, among which the great river Usumasinta gathers 
its waters from a thousand tributaries, before pouring them, in a mighty flood, 
into the Lagoon of Terminos and the Gulf of Mexico. We know that it has 
vast plains alternating with forests and savannas; deep valleys, where tropical 
Nature takes her most luxurious forms, and high plateaus dark with pines, or 
covered with the delicate tracery of arborescent ferns. We know that it con- 
ceals broad and beautiful lakes, peopled with fishes of new varieties, and studded 
with islands which support the crumbling yet still imposing remains of aboriginal 
architecture and superstition. And we know, also, that the remnants of the 
ancient Itzaes, Lacandones, Choles, and Manches, those indomitable Indian 
families who successfully resisted the forces of the Spanish arms, still find a shelter 
in its fastnesses, where they maintain their independence, and preserve and prac- 
tise the rights and habits of their ancestors as they existed before the Discovery. 
Within its depths, far off on some unknown tributary of the Usumasinta, the 
popular tradition of Guatemala and Chiapa places that great aboriginal city, with 
its white walls shining like silver in the sun, which the cura of Quiché affirmed 
to Mr. Stephens he had seen, with his own eyes, from the tops of the mountains 
of Quesaltenango. ; 

It is a region, therefore, of singular interest, appealing equally to the geogra- 
pher, the student of natural history, the antiquary, and the ethnologist. And, 
rich in its resources and tempting in its natural wealth, it must soon appeal to 


that restless spirit of enterprise and commercial activity whieh, not _) : 


content with its past triumphs, longs for new conquésts and a wider field of 
exercise. 


It is true that Cortez traversed a great part of this vast region in his adven- © 


turous march from Mexico into Honduras, For nearly two years he struggled 
among its deep morasses and almost impassable rivers, through its untracked 
wildernesses and over its high and desert mountains, with almost superhuman 
- courage and endurance. But his brief letter to the King of Spein, giving an ac- 

count of his adventures, affords us only a faint notion of the country, and no 
very clear ideas of its people. He reached the mysterious Lake cf the Itzaes, 


and left there -his wounded horse, the image of which, nearly two centuries later,: 


the Spaniards found elevated to the rank of a god, and invested with the powers 


which control the thunder and lightning. It was into this region that the early - 


enthusiasts endeavoured, but with imperfect success, to carry the symbol of the 
cross.. Many a missionary found among its implacable inhabitants the crown of 


‘ 
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martyrdom. In vain did the Church seek to bring it under the shadow of the 
faith, and plant the cross on its savage mountains. Equally in vain did the royal 
cedulas urge on the Audiencia of Guatemala and the Governors of Yucatan the 
necessity of reducing it under the real as well as the nominal authority of the 
crown. Expedition after expedition was fitted out in accordance with the imperial 
mandate, only to be utterly cut off or driven back in disasterand dismay. Nor was it 
nntil near the closeof the seventeenth century, in 1698, that the combined forces of 
the surrounding provinces were able to reduce the famous stronghold of the Itzaes in 
Peten, and break down the temples in which, until then, the religious rites of the 
people who built the massive struetures of Uxmal and Chichen-itza had been kept 
up in all their primitive pomp and significance. The history of this reduction 
was. written by the chronicler Villagutierre with all the minute detail, 
and in the spirit of Froissart and the histortans of the Middle Ages; but 
it only exists in parchment cerements, and under the seal of a strange tongue, in 
the libraries of the curious and the learned. Butsince he wrote, until within a 
very recent period, neither historian or traveller, priest or soldier, has ventured 
into the sinistor region which has resisted with equal success the power of the 
Spanish arms and the still more formidable influences of the Catholic faith. 
The little knowledge once possessed of the country has been lost; the very 
names of its people, once the terror of the adjoining colonies, have almost passed 
from the memory of the piesent generation, and the Spanish establishments 
themselves, which the genius of Ursua pushed forward into the disputed territory, 
have been left to almost utter isolation and forgetfulness. 


Occasional references to the country, in books of travel, or in the transactions , 


of learned societies, which have served rather to show how small is our know- 
ledge, than to add to our information, are all that has been presented to the 
world concerning it, since the days of Cortez and Ursua. M. Waldeck skirted 
it in the directions of Tabasco and Yucatan, and Mr. Stephens on the side of 
Guatemala, but neither ventured into its interior. They heard fearful accounts 
of the ferocity of its incommunicative inhabitants, and have repeated to us the 
tragical stories connected with the fate of the few daring adventurers whom tradi- 
tion reports as having undertaken to solve the mystery of its fastnesses. Even 
in Guatemala itself, within the nominal jurisdiction of which the greater part of 
the unknown country in question is included, only the vaguest notions exist of the 
remote district of Peten and of the great Lake of Itza, on an island of which, and 
on the site of the metropolis of the Itzaes, Ursua founded a town which is still a 
political dependency of the republic. Separate¢ by one hundred and fifty six 
leagues of distance, involving a journey of twenty nine days, ten of which are 
through an wabroken wilderness, which can only be traversed on foot, across 


“rivers frequently unfordable, and wide tracts of country often inundated, and 


over mountains so steep, that in some places they can only be ascended by rude 


ladders formed by notching the trunks of forest trees, and placing them against - 


the declivities, to say nothing of the total absence of shelter and provisions, and 
the danger of attack from hostile Indians—in view of, these circumstances, it is 
not surprising that even that part of the country which is under a qualified 


‘Spanish authority, is, in all essential respects, a terra incognita, and has so long 
estaped the explorations of travellers. 


How long it would have remained in this condition had its exploration and 
illustration depended exclusively on the people and governments of the surround- 


. ing states, it is not worth while to inquire. The darkness which enshrouded it 


would probably have been permitted to thicken and become more and more pro- 


found, had not M. Arthur Morelet, an adventurous French explorer and savant, © 


q 
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crossed the Atlantic, and, plunging boldly into its recesses, brought it with its 
physical characteristics, its quaint people, and its natural history, within the 
circle of modern knowledge, and under the light of modern intelligence.* 
The researches of M. Morelet are far too varied and important, and have too 
clear an appeal to American as well as general scientific interest, to be suffered to 
remain in the comparative obscurity to which a mistaken delicacy would con- 
demn them. They cover the vast delta of the Usumasinta, extending to the 
ruins of Palenque on the west, and thence eastward to the singular terrestrial 
basin of the mysterious Lake of Itza: or Peten. From this centre they were 
extended southward, through a vast wilderness, and the hitherto untraversed 


and undescribed province of Vera Paz, to the city of Guatemala—a distance of 


upwards of three hundred leagues. In conjunction with the explorations of Messrs. 
Waldeck and Stephens in Chiapa and Yucatan, and of other later investigators to 
the southward, in Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, they 
serve to give us a very complete view of Central America, using that designation 
in a geographical sense, as including that portion of the continent lying between 
the mt of Tehnantepec and that of Darien. By their light, and that 
afforded by other investigators, we may now venture to speak with some degree 
of confidence and certainty of the vast and hitherto unexplored region to which 
we have alluded, and which, for want of a better name, we may call, after the 
people who inhabit it, Lacandon, or the country of the Lacandones. 

This country is naturally divided into three distinct regions, strongly 
characterised and contrasted by their topography, productions, and people. First 
in order, approaching from the north, we find an enormous alluvion or delta, low, 
densely-wooded, and traversed in every direction by creeks and lagoons, through 
which the waters, poured down by the Usumasinta and Tabasco, find their 
devious and uncertain way to the Gulf of Mexico. For six months of the year, 
during the season of rains, the rivers and creeks overflow their low banks, and 
the whole country resembles a great sea, filled with floating forests. But when 
the waters subside, the channels of the creeks become narrowed, the swollen 
lagoons contract, and both become bordered by broad bands of black mud, which 
blister and crack under the tropical sun, generating miasmatic vapours, and 
filling the air with imperceptible poison and death. These conditions imply a 
region of luxuriant vegetation and teeming aquatic life. Its forests are not alone 
of wide extent, but every tree is loaded down with lianes and vines of a thousand 
varieties, blushing with flowers of overpowering odour, that hang in festoons 
from every gigantic limb. Beneath their shade the slender bamboo shoots up its 
green and agg stem, and the arum struggles to display its broad leaves to 

air. The lagoons, too, are full of aquatic plants of sizes and varieties 
unknown to northern latitudes, among which swarm myriads of waterfowls, filling 
the air with their discordant cries, and on the slightest alarm startling the travel~ 
ler with the rush of their multitudinous wings. The alligator, also; slumbers on 
the slimy shores, as yet undisturbed by the splash of wheels or by the rifle-crack 
which has made life unhappy to his persecuted congener of the Lower 
Mississippi. 
In such a region as this, man is an intruder. He will not brave the unequal 


‘ warfare with savage flature which life here involves only under the pressure of 


* Voyage dans I’ Amérique Centrale, l’ile de Cuba et le Yucatan, par Arthur 
Morelet. Puris, 1867. 
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overpowering circumstances, or the potential influences of gain. Such do not 
seem to have existed in ancient times, and the whole of the lower Usumasinta 
here described, and which may be called the Lagoon couutry, is destitute of 
traces of aboriginal population. It is possible that the builders of Palenque and 
Ocosingo, and the other dwellers on the upper waters of the river, may have 

used it as a means of communication with the sea; but neither they nor their 
descendants made any permanent establishments on its sinister shores. And as 
Cortez found it, three hundred and fifty years ago, so it remains to this day— 
except that there are a few establishments for the cutting of logwood, scattered here 
and there, at wide intervals apart, which afford, in their rude hospitalities, a 
welcome refuge to the exhausted traveller, whose canoe has threaded wearily, for 
days and weeks, the intricacies of the mesh of waters. 

Succeeding to this low region of the lagoons, is a vast area of territory, em- 
braced between the two Cordillera, or great dividing ridge of the continent, on 
the west, and a subordinate range of mountains, bearing various names at different 
points, which starts out from the Cordillera in the Guatemala, and runs north- 
eastward, through the Peninsular of Yutacan. This wide region is drained by 
the river Usumasinta, which gathers its waters from a thousand mountain gorges 
and valleys. It is a region of extraordinary diversity of surface, and the unpub- 
lished records of ancient military expeditions against its unconquered inhabitants, 
speak with simple wonder of its plains and valleys and glistening lakes. M. 
Morelet traversed only its northern border, starting from the town of Tenosiqne 
on the Usumasinta, eastward to the lake of Itza—a distance of seven hundred 
leagues. He found the country but little broken, with a gradual ascent to the 
elevated plain or plateau within which is embraced the lake referred to—itself 
the centre of the terrestrial basin, without an outlet to the sea, something like- 
the valley of the Great Salt Lake of Deseret or Utah. The whole country inter- 
vening between the river and the lake on the line which he traversed is now a 
wilderness, without a trace of human occupancy. But Nature holds here exulting 
dominion, and although vegetation is less rank and thick than on the low grounds, 
it seems stronger, more vigorous, and of a higher type. Forest has succeeded 
to forest through unknown ages, fertilizing the soil and affording nourishment to 

newer and more magnificent growths, and the traveller encounters occasional 
ea trees of gigantic proportions, veritable colossi, which astonish and overawe him 
with their dimensions. Some of these are from ten to fifteen yards in circum- 
ference, and send out branches which themselves exceed in size the monarchs of 
our northern woods. From these depend vines of numberless varieties, swaying 
in festoons from their lofty hold, or twining themselves around the massive tree 
trunks, with a wealth of luxuriance and bloom, of which no description can 
Convey an accurate notion to our hyperborean fancies. In places, a colony of 
princely palms has effected a lodgment and crowded out the more rugged vari- 
eties of forest trees. Here, their tall trunks are crowned with broad and feathery 
leaves; yonder, their branches are still laced up in their undeveloped stipe, 

while elsewhere they spread out in graceful fan-like forms against the blue sky, _ 

while a flood of light streams down among them in a bright and cheerful blaze. 
Flowers, too, of corresponding proportions line the devious path of the adventurous 
traveller, and among them the “ aristolochia grandiflora,” often measuring fifteen 
and eighteen inches in diameter, resembling the conventional cap of liberty, 
turned up with a violet velvet lining. Its great size, sombre colour, and above 
all, its rank and virulent odour, which generally deters the traveller from touching 
it have led the Spaniards who are never at a loss for a nickname, whether for 
“ man, or for natural objects, to call it ‘‘ Montera del Demonio,” or the Devil’s 


~ 
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Here, also, is found the ‘‘ pavo del monte,”’ or peacock of the woods, which 
surpasses the bird ef Juno in the brilliancy of its plumage ; the stately ‘‘ cur- 
rasow,” the gay macaw, and the vociferous parrot. Serpents, contrary to the con- 
venticnal notions, are rare, and except, perhaps from the “ coral,” with its alter- 
nate bands of yellow, black, and red, and with a fang more deadly than the 
most virulent poison that human ingenuity has yet devised, the wayfarer here has 
nothing to dread from the lithe and scaly descendant of the tempter of our unfor- 
tunate common mother. | 

But with all this wealth of teeming earth around him, man feels that he is: 
here only as an accident. The part which he plays is so insignificant, that he 
seems hardly requisite to the general harmony of the creation, He struggles. 
through the dark old forests like a pigmy, the impotent challenger of constantly 
occurring obstacles, It is in these vast solitudes that the enigma of human exis- 
tence first presents itself to the mind. Nothing here accords with the ideas implanted 
by education and developed’ by pride, and the traveller cannot help reflecting for 
how many centuries have these forests given shade and vegetation without at all 
profiting those beings who arrogate to themselves the dominion of the world. 

These ideas and impressions ate doubtless wrong in themselves, but they aro 
such as fill the mind of the wayfarer in trackless wilds. The ancient Ascetics, 
who sought to extinguish the pride and vainglory of their spirits, did well ts 
seclude themselves in forests and among m uatains, away from the crowded citier 
and the haunts of men ! 


To the vast region of forests just described, there succeeds a high table land of ~ 


plateau, elevated upwards of two thousand feet above the sea, shut in by a cinc- 
ture of hills, dotted over with clumps of forests and wooded elevations, in the 
midst of which gleams, like a diamond among emeralds, the beautiful Lake of 
Itza. It is the centre of a considerable district, dependent, politically, on Gua- 
temala, and called the district of Peten. On an island, near its southern extre-, 
mity, the-seat and stronghold of the ancient warlike Itzaes, stands the town of, 


Flores, the capital of the district. This district, and, above all, this lake, have _ 
a special interest, not only from the fact that they have never before been des= | 
cribed, but also because they constitute a remarkable physical phenomenon on > 
this continent, only paralleled by the valley and lake of Titicaca in Bolivia, and — 


that of the Great Salt Lake in the United States. Hitherto it has been a 
question whether this lake discharged its waters into the Gulf of Mexico, or the 


Bay of Honduras ; and it was left for M. Morelet to settle the disputed question — 


which he has done in a manner equally clear and conclusive. According to his 
account, the lake is an irregular body of water, fifty miles in length, by three to 


‘five miles in average width. Although if receives a number of small streams, it 


has no outlet, whence the Indians call it ‘‘ Nohuken,” translated by the 
Spaniards, ‘* Beben Mucho,” or“ Drink Muzh.” _It is of great depth, deepening 
rapidly from its shores, whence our explorer was at first inclined to believe it of 
volcanic origin. But he failed to discover any traces of igneous action on the 
rock that surround it, which are of a coarse limestone, gypsum, and silex. It is 
belted with wooded hills, and although no reeds appear on its surface, yet a 
narrow line of water-lillies runs along its shore, in a fragrant fringe. In times of 
scarcity, the seeds of these flowers are gathered and ground for bread. During 
the dry season the level of the water in the lake is sensibly lowered, while in 


the rainy season the waters rise so high as to threaten with overflow the houses. 


t on the borders of the Island of Flores. Although usually calm, and almost 
as motionless as a mirror, yet during the rainy season its surface is sometimes 
lashed into fury by the north-east winds, which blow over the high plain of Peten 


‘with vehement force. 
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Cons ‘nant with isolation and individuality, the lake nourishesfishes of a peculiar 
species, distinct from any that have yet been described. The most abundant is 
called “ cili”—a silvery fish, gregarious in its habits, like the herring, and be- 
longing to the genus “ chatoissus.” Here, too, our traveller discovered a new 
variety of alligator, or rather a true crocodile, to which the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Paris gave the name of ‘‘ Crocodilus Moreletii.” Instead of two 
orifices in the upper jaw to secure the fourth teeth, it has two grooves on each 
side, and is, in other ways, distinguished from the other varieties of the reptile 
yet discovered on this continent. 

To the eastward of Lake Itza are a number of smaller lakes, in a line, ex- 
tending towards the sources of the Rio Hondo, which, during the period of rains, 
overflow and connect with each other, forming a continuous chain, through which 
canoes may pass. Apart from its lakes, the most salient feature of the district of 
Peten, especially near its centre, is the regular mammillary-wooded hills, alter- 
nating with level plains, or savannas, of every varying aspect. They are car- 
peted with grass, and although offering abundant pasturage for herds of cattle, are 
silent and unocupied. Altogether, the country resembles some broad and beau- 
tiful park, and the traveller expects every moment to hear the familiar bark of 
some farmer’s dog, or see the smoke curl up from the chimney of his dwelling. 
But only one green glade succeeds to another, and the hours pass by with scarcely 
a sound of life to diversify his journey, or disturb the repose that on all things like 
a Sabbath spell. 

Owing to its elevation and other causes, the climate of Peten is cool, dry, and 
salubrious. Its soil is wonderfully fertile, and its natural resources almost un- 
bounded. The maize yields two hundredfold in ordinary years, and a certain 
white variety matures so rapidly that it may be gathered within ninety days 
after planting ; cacao grows spontaneously in the woods ; a fine aromatic variety 
of tobacco flourishes luxuriously in the very streets of Flores; coffee bears fruit 
at the end of the first year; vanilla, sarsaparilla, Tabasco pepper, c»pal, and dye- 
woods are all indigenous, besides a multitude of vegetables, the fruits or roots of 
which have value as food, or may be usefully employed in the arts. 

Peten, in its geographical'position, its history, and in respect to its population, 
belongs naturally to Yucatan, of which it constitutes the most elevated part. The 
two countries are separated only by immense forests. But between -it and 
Guatemala, to which it belongs politically, we find a great rampart of mountains, 
impassable even for mules. Thus hemmed in on every side, and isolated from 
the world, the people of Peten have developed a character equally peculiar and 
interesting, approaching, perhaps, more nearly to that Arcadian simplicity and 
contentment, of which we sometimes dream as the perfection of human con- 
ditions, than any other people of which we have any knowledge. Genial nature 
supplies them with abundant food at the -cost of but little exertion, and ignorant 
of other lands and free from artificial wants, they believe their own forest-fenced 
region to be the most favoured spot on the globe, and their own modes of life the 
most rational and satisfactory. Andif we may credit the description which our trav- 
eller has drawn of their condition they are equally contented and happy, In the 
streets of Flores there areneither shops nor artizans, not even a market, and every- 


one depends on his own productions, or on such exchanges as he may be able to make . 


with his neighbours, for his food. The accumulation of property is a purpose 
unknown, and possession constitutes the only title to the soil which is i 

among the people. The day, which in other lands is the period of aciivity, is 
here the period of calm and repose. But as soon as the sun goes down, and 
the evening breeze sets in, the town is full of life and hilarity, and the sound of 


~ 


— 
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the marimba, issuing from open doorways, invites whoever chooses to enter 
and share in the dance and song, which continue far into the night, under no 
more brilliant illumination than the light of the moon, or that of pine splinters 
stuck in friendly crevices in the walls. High and low participate with perfect 
freedom in the festivities, and rank, age, caste, and colour, all the conditions 
which elsewhere divide society, are lost or confounded. The same tumbler—for 
few families are the fortunate possessors of more than one—circulates among the 
guests until it is drained, while a single spoon alternates from hand 
to hand with the same jar of sweetmeats. It need hardly be added that 
under such primitive conditions, the ladies of Flores have not yet mastered the 
mysteries of Crinoline and corsets. Their dress is of that free and open 
character which best conforms with the geniality of the climate. A chemise of 
thin linen or cotton cloth, fringed around the arms and neck with coarse 
lace or domestic embroidery, and a simple muslin skirt of varying colour, consti- 
tute the principal articles in their simple wardrobes. ‘Their hair, always luxu- 
riant and beautiful, is plaited in long braids, fastened at the ends with gay rib- 
bons, and is allowed to fall over the shoulders in front or down the back. A large 
comb, glittering like a crescent, on the top of the head, and a necklace of pearls 
or little golden coins, complete the adornments of the dusky daughters of the 
Lake of Itza. The sound of arms has been but seldom heard in the peaceable 
district of Peten since the times of Don Martin de Ursua. The political storms 
which sometimes rage in Guatemala are but feebly echoed here, where no one 
troubles himself about the form or the personnel of the Government under which 
he lives, or questions the propriety of its acts. The watchwords, “ Humanity 
and Liberty ” do not vibrate here as on the other side of the Atlantic or in 
Northern America. Spaniards under the viceroys, Mexicans after the enfran- 
chisement of the colonies, then Federalists, and now citizens of an independent 
republic, the inhabitants always range themselves under the banner. of the suc- 
cessful party, content to be left alone under the paternal care of their alcades and 
corregidors, whose offices are sinecures, for-crime is unknown! 

Of course, in a little community lost in a wilderness, great advancement can- 
not be looked for in the arts and sciences. Reading, writing, and the first three 
rules of arithmetic, comprise the extent of instruction to be acquired in Peten. 
When the last census was taken, in 1839, the total population of the district was 
6,300, about one-fourth of which was concentrated in Flores, and the rest dif- 
fused over an area of 18,000 square miles—giving to each individual, old and 
young, male and female, a landed endowment of three square miles, nearly equal 
to a German principality. Although in Flores there is a slight infusion of 
Spanish blood, yet the population is essentially aboriginal, speaking the language 
of their ancestors, which was the Tzendal or Maya, the same that was spoken by 
the aborigines of Yucatan, from whom they are doubtless descended. 

The mystery heretofore attaching to Lake Itza and the secluded district 
around it may now be regarded as cleared up. The same may also be said of 
the scarcely less interesting and hitherto almost equally unknown district of Vera 
Paz, the ancient Tierra de Guerra, where the Bishop Las Casas first carried the 
symbol of the Christian faith. In reaching this district from- Peten, M. Morelet 
was obliged to travel on foot for fourteen days, through a dense wilderness, inter- 
sected by deep rivers and high mountains. On the table-lands which he traversed 
in this weary journey, he found vast forests of pines, among which the mists 
condensed at night with all the chill of a northern November. Elsewhere he 
worked his ways amongst tropical jungles of broad-leaved plants and interlacing 
vines, in whose dank recesses, hot with the poisonous breath of the malaria, lurk 


, 
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pestilent fevers, and the various forms of death which have hitherto closed the 
country to adventure and exploration. Midway he came upon a strange and 
sinister region, bristling with disrupted rocks, and yawning with irregular fissures, 
half filled with water—a desert without beast or bird, or other form of life to 
relieve its dreary solitude. It is strewn with shells, and the rocks bear evidences. 
that itis frequently overflowed. Our traveller’s guides hurried him rapidly over 
this ominous region, which they called the “‘ Valley of Death.” During the dry 
season it blanches under a blazing sun, but when the rains come round, the 
waters well up from the cloven rocks, and spread far and wide over the surround- 
ing country, which is converted into a vast lake, without an outlet, which gra~ 


dually swelters away under the torrid heats. During this season the few Indians. - 


who venture between Peten and Vera Paz have to make long detours to avoid 
the Lake of Death, or else construct rafts and wearily work themselves across its 
t waters. 

he region of Vera Paz, or rather that part of it which is inhabited, is an ele- 
vated, irregular table-land, from which the rivers of the country fall off in every 
direction. As a consequence, it is generally cool and salubrious. Its popu- 
lation, like that of Peten, is almost exclusively aboriginal, and only modified 
from its primitive condition by the influences of the early Dominicians, to whose 
spiritual control it was exclusively confided. It will be remembered that at the 
time of the conquest this region secured the designation of the “ Land of War.” 
The arms of the Spanish governors were impotent against its warlike people, who 
repelled the attacks on their independence with every circumstance of savage 
cruelty and barbarism. The Spanish secular chiefs, chagrined and vindictive, 


applied to the crown for such large aid as should enable them utterly to over- _ 


whelm their warlike foes, to whom they attributed every crime and debasing 
practice known to humanity. Pending the result of their application, Las Casas 
made his appearance in Guatemala. ‘‘ Providence,” said he to the baffled men of 
war, “ only wishes to operate on misguided souls through the teachings of the 
» gospel; it bas a horror of unjust wars undertaken in its name; it wishes 
neither captives ner slaves to bow before its altars. Persuasion and gentle 
treatment can win the hearts of the most obdurate to the shrine of God.” To 
his exhortations the grim companions of-Alvarado only responded with the mono- 
syllable, “Try.” And he did try; and soon after, with “‘no other arms,” say 
the old historians, “than the double-edged sword of the Divine Word,” he 
ventured boldly into the ‘‘ Land of War,” he only stipulated ss a condition of 


his mediation, that none of his countrymen should be permitted to enter the’ 


country for four years; and that in the event of his success in converting the 
Indians, the country should never be enfeoffed. 

~ We do not ‘attempt to follow the pious adventurer in his pacific crusade, in 
company with the Fray Pedro de Angulo, who, ia 1560, became the first bishop of 
the province. It is sufficient to say that the tribes who had so successfully 
resisted the arms of the invaders, subdued by the meekness, the patience and the- 


evangelical virtues of the two apostles, little by little exchanged their native 


’ barbarism for the more gentle manners and industrious habits which they pre- 
serve to this day. At the expiration of a few years the name of “ Tierra de 
Guerra,” ‘“ Land of War,” was exchanged for ‘ Vera Paz,” ‘“ True Peace,” 


which it still retains ; the new designation having been confirmed by the Em- 


peror Charles V.,to perpetuate the remembrance of a triumph, the better assured. 
because it was not founded on violence. He decreed also the arms of the 
Province. At the top of its shield, the rainbow glowed in a field of azure. 
Lower down, the dove, bearing an olive branch, hovered over a globe, and the 
motto was, “ I do set my bow in the cloud.” 
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‘The character of the Indians of Vera Paz was greatly modified by these cir- 
cumstances of their history—so different from those of most of the aboriginal 
families, which fell under the Spanish dominion. They gathered together in 
large towns, and adopted a routine of life, in which labour and devotion were 
singularly blended. Perhaps no part of the world, not even Rome itself, ever 
witnessed a more general conformation to the rites of religion, than did Vera Paz 
under the Dominicians. Churches were multiplied in the towns and villages, 
and little oratories rose at every corner, at the crossing of the roads, the fords of 
streams, and among the passes of the mountains. Every man in his turn 
devoted himself to the service of the church, the priest, or such matters as 
affected the general welfare, and contributed a fixed proportion of the products of 
his industry to the same purpose. These practices, although somewhat modified, 
- still exist ; but in other respects the habits introduced by the early fathers are 
passing away. Religion has degenerated into an empty form; and the people 
are rapidly relapsing under the control of their savage instincts; and if we may 
credit M. Morelet, they are in a condition of feverish discontent, which may any 
day be exchanged for open and savage independence. : 

The total population of Vera Paz is estimated at not far from 80,000 concen- 
trated, generally, in towns of varying size. Some of them, like Coban, Cahabon, 
Rabinal, etc., contain from 3000 to 8000 inhabitants. They have little com- 
merce, and their manufactures are limited to their own wants. They differ from 
the dwellers in the basin of Peten, in that they are less simple in character, and 
perhaps more sinister in their purposes—for it is not to be disguised that notions 
of reestablishing their ancient independence float mistily in the minds of most of 
the Indian families of Guatemala. In Yutacan they have already taken form, in 
the bloody and implacable war of castes which is desolating that fair peninsular, 
and which seems likely to result, before long in absolute Indian supremacy. 

Let us turn now to the vast unexplored region, lying interiorly to the districts 
we have described, between Vera Paz and Peten on the east, and Quesaltenago 
aud Chiapa on the west, the stronghold of the unconquered Lacandones, and of. 
the fragments o! tribes from all the surrounding provinces, who fled hither to 

detested contact with the conquerors. Among these were the Manches, 
formerly established in Vera Paz, a large body of the Itzaes of Peten, and the 
Choles of Tabasco. The country which they occupy, as alreafly stated, comprises: 
the great mountain-bound basin, in which the Rio Usumasinta collects its tribu- 
taries, and has an area of not far from ten thousand square miles. The first 
mention which is made of the Lacandones is by Cortez, in his a¢count of his 
expedition in 1524, from Mexico to Hondaras. He passed through the districts” 
of Acala and Itza, lying to the north and east of their territory, where he found 
towns strongly fortified, as a precaution against the Lacandones, who were re- 
presented to be a warlike people of whom the inhabitants of the towns professed 
themselves in greatest dread. Cortez afterwards came upon the ruins of other 
towns, which he was told had been destroyed by them. This circumstance 
gives an indication of the character of the Lacandones, which every subsequent 
event connected with them seems to confirm. In his enumeration of the various 
nations having their seats between Guatamala and Yutacan, Pinelo speaks of . 
them as ‘‘fiercest and most cruel.” For a century after the arrival of the 
Spaniards and the foundation of Guatemala they kept up a system of incursions 
on the surrounding provinces, directing their fary generally against the Christian- 
ized Indians. In 1552 they boldly penetrated to within fifteen leagues of the 
= of Ciudad Real, the capital of Chiapa, destroying many towns and villages, 
nd killing or capturing their inhabitants. Some of these they sacrificed on the 
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altars of the churcnes and at the feet of the crosses, dewanding ironically of their 
victims to call on their God to save them. These outrages led to the organi- 
zation of a number of expeditions into their territory, for the purpose of chastising 
and subduing them. Like the Itzaes they had their capitol or principal strong- 
hold on an island in a lake, from whence, says Pinelo, ‘‘they made sudden 
incursions, coming and going with the greatest celerity.” This island was cap- 
tured by the Licenciado Quinones, at the head of a considerable force, in 1558. 
In the accounts that have been preserved of his expedition, it is described as 
a high rock, surrounded by several smaller ones, on which the town was built 
and so bare of earth that there was not soil enough for the burial of the dead, 
who were, in consequence, thrown into the lake. The town, according to the 
same authority, was quite imposing ; the houses large and well-built, and the 
whole protected by walls of defence. No idols were found in the temples, for, 
unlike the other tribes whom the Spaniards had met, they confined their adora- 
tion to the sun, and made their sacrifices before it, in its actual presence—as 
Quinones himself had an opportunity of witnessing, in the case of some of his 
own men whom they had taken captive. 

Quinones destroyed the town, and started back to Guatemala, taking 
with him a large number of prisoners, all of whom, however, contrived to 
escape ; and although his expedition was victorious at every step, it was fruit- 
Jess in any decisive result. ‘ The spoils of the war,” says the old chronicler 
with bitterness, ‘‘ amounted to nothing. Many of the gentlemen who engaged . 
in it were rewarded with crosses and honours, but the greater part of them had 
spent so much money in finery and ornaments, bright arms and accoutrements, 
that they contracted considerable debts, and left their houses and estates in- 
volved for many years ; and it is doubtful if they are yet free.” j 

The chastisement inflicted by Quinones nevertheless had the effect of keeping 
the Lacandones quiet for a long period, but before the close of the century they 
became as daring and troublesome as ever. New expeditions were undertaken 
against them, and the Crown itself made wide concessions of rights and titles 
to whoever should reduce them to subjection. But nothing of moment was 
effected until about the time of the overthrow of the Itzaes of Peten, near the 
close of the seventeenth century. In 1695 Barrios Leal, President of Guate- 
mala, penetrated iato the heart of their country, after a weary march of a month. 
He, however, found only deserts without inhabitants, where, a century and a 
half before, the Indians had disputed the passage with Quinones. He reached 
the lake and their ancient stronghold, but found it deserted. But after much 
search, he discovered a considerable town, from which the inhabitants had fled. 


According to the MS. of Captain Valenzuela, who was an officer under Leal, 


the town was called ‘ Lacandon, and consisted of one hundred and three well- 
built houses, of which three, in the centre of the town, were of large size, and 


- designed for common use. One served as a temple, another for meetings of the’ 


women, and the third for meetings of the men. All were enclosed with stakes 
of wood, whitened, and varnished, so that it was impossible to distinguish the 
joints by the touch. In the middle of the temple was a place closed by a door, 
in which none except the priests could enter. In it was a pedestal or altar of 
clay, and on it braziers, painted in various colours, in which birds were sacrificed. 
There were dresses of cotton cloth of gay colours, with cords and tassels depend- 


_ ing from their corners, also flutes and other musical instruments. In the halls for 


meetings there were more than two hundred seats whereon to sit. The private 
houses had their gardens, in which were pineapples, potatoes, plantains, and a 
great variety of fruits and vegetables ; also pens containing fowls of the country 
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and of Europe. In the adjacent country were wide fields of maize, beans, and 
Mexican peppers. Among their working utensils were chisels and hatchets of 
stone, and instruments fur weaving and fashioning their pots and pans. Fire 
was made from the friction of bark, fixed in a machine for that purpose. And 
altogether,” continues Valenzuela, ‘ it appeared to me that the people, although 
infidels, were quite as wise and more industrious than the Indians we have 
converted.” 

Detachments of Leal’s forces penetrated the entire country in many directions, 
and discovered other towns, the inhabitants of which were gradually collected 
and taken nearer the frontiers of Guatemala, where, after various removals, they 
were finally concentrated in one town, the Ixtlavican of Scherzer and other 
modern travellers. These proceedings, and the complete overthrow of the sym- 
pathisingif not affiliated Itzaes in Peten, seem to have effectually checked the 
aggressive spirit of the Lacandones. They abandoned their predatory habits, 
and contented themselves with rigidly preserving their isolation and independ- 
- ence. Their country, however, except where it was skirted by. M. Morelet, is 
now no better known than it was in the time of Quinones and Barrios Leal. 
From the circumstance that the portions which he traversed were found to be 
without inhabitants, we must infer that their numbers have greatly diminished 
since 1637, when they were estimated by Pinelo at upwards of one hundred 
thousand. It is possible, however, that they have withdrawn from the frontiers, 


and concentrated themselves in the heart of the country, which offers a field | 
for exploration and adventure infinitely more attractive than that to which | 


Livingstone has drawn so much attention in Africa. 

We are not, however, without some knowledge of the modern Lacandones, 
A few stern and silent representatives of the race occasionally make their appear- 
ance in the frontier towns of Chiapa and ‘l'abasco, bringing down tobacco, 
copal, or sarsaparilla, to exchange for instruments and utensils of metal, and 


when the exchange is effected suddenly disappear by obscure and unknown paths. — 


Waldeck saw some of them near Palenque, and he describes them as possessing 


all the savage energy and independence of their fathers. Their dress, according | 


to the same authority, coincides with the garbs represented on the monuments of 
Palenque and in Yucatan. M. Morelet ascended the Usumasinta, until he en- 
countered some individuals of this family, from whom, huwever, he gleaned 
nothing, except the admonition to turn the head of his canoe down the stream— 
@ suggestion which, as they were weil armed, he thought it prudent. to follow. 


As already said, various fragments of tribes or nations, driven: out of the 
adjacent provinces, have united themselves with the Lacandones.»’/Among these , 


are the Manchesof Vera Paz, who seem to have their seats nearest Guatemala, 


with the frontier towns of which they have some relations. Inv 1837 the 
. Government of that state sought to extend its jurisdiction over them, and . 
succeeded in getting together a number of their chiefs, with whom a treaty was - 


concluded, by which the Manches agreed to be regarded as under the protection 


of the Government of the Republic, but not subject to its laws until the expira- | 


tion of seven years, and that even then there should be no interference with 


_ their religion or with their practice of polygamy. It does not appear, however, - 


that the treaty ever went into effect. 

It was in the region of the Lacandones that the cura of Quiché affirmed to 
Mr. Stephens he had seen, from the heights of Quesaltenango, the white walls 
“of great cities, glistening like silver in the sun. The notion of such living cities, 
‘tivalling Palenque and Mayapan, in the district referred to, is not peculiar to one 
part of the country, but prevails also in Chiapa and Yucatan. On the 3rd of 
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August, 1849, the secretary of state of Chiapa addressed an official letter to the 
prefect of the department of Chillon, bordering on the district of Lacandon, 
stating that he had been informed that in the vicinity of San Oarlos Narcalan, 


beyond the Sierra de.la Pimienta, a great city had been discovered inthe ~ 


distance, with large edifices, and many cattle in its pastures; and that although 
there appeared no road to it, yet it was supposed that it could not be more than 
two days distant. He therefore ordered the prefect to make all possible efforts 
to reach the city, and to report the result to his office in San Oristobal. But as 
nothing further was ever heard of the discovery, it is to be presumed that the 
city could not be found by the prefect. — 

Nor, in fact, is there any good reason for supposing that such cities do exist. 
For although the Lacandones and the Itzaes spoke the same language with the 
Mayas of Yucatan, and probably the same with the builders of Palenque and 
Copan, yet everything connected with their history and character proves them 
to have been considerably below the other families of the same stock in the 
degree of their civilisation. Whether the T'zendals, the Mayas, Quiché's, Zutu- 
gils, and Kachiquels were families of the same origin, who had reached a 
higher stage of development ;* or the Itzaes, Lacandones, Manches, and others, 
were the degenerate offshoots from these, may be a question ; but the presump- 
tion strongly is, that, with the disruption of the ancient Toltican empire, of 
which Palenque was probably, at one time, the capital, various fragments were 
thrown off, and driven by force of circumstances into remote districts, where, in 
the course of time, they developed peculiar characteristics of their own. At any 
rate, the earliest accounts of the Lacandones represent them as a relatively bar- 
_ barous if not a nomadic race, strongly contrasting with the more advanced and 
polished nations above enumerated, although, so far as language is concerned, 
betraying an intimate relationship with them. In Peten, the Itzaes built tem- 
ples and other edifices, closely resembling those of Yucatan, but less in size and 
somewhat ruder in construction, such as we might expect to find in the weaker 
efforts of a colony. But in Lacandon we have no account of such structures, in 
the towns reduced by the Spaniards ; nor does it appear that the temples of its 
people were more remarkable than their private houses, or differed from them 
except in size. 

We are compelled, therefore, to resign the traditions of great cities with white 


walls of stone, covered over with mysterious symbols, and with steps crowded — 


with the worshippers of a primitive religion, to the poet and romancer, or sur- 
render them as the appropriate property of enterprising exploiters of supposi- 
tious Aztec children. The fact of the existence of a frontier people, in the heart 
of Central America, of the same stock with its most advanced and powerful 
nations, and with character, habits, religion, and government, little, if at all, 
changed from what they were at the period of the Discovery, is one sufficiently 
interesting in itself. It requires none of the “ pomp and circumstance” of gor- 
geous speculation to draw to it the attention of the student and adventurer, who 
may find here a more interesting and important field of research and investigation 


than among the desert-snows and icebergs of the poles, or among the sable 


savages of Ethiopia. 


THE THREE WORK-DAYS. 


So much to do, so little done! 
In sleepless eyes I saw the sun; 
His beamless disc in darkness lay, 
The dreadful ghost of YEsTERDAY ! 


$o little done, so much to do! 


The morning shone on harvests new: 


In eager light I wrought my way, 
And felt the spirit of To-pay ! 


So much to do, so little done! 
The toil is past, the rest begun : 
Though little done, and much to do, 
To-moRRow makes the world anew ! 


v 

‘ 


“LES BRAVES BELGES.” 


F there is a country in Europe which more than any other presents the spec~- 
tecle of past greatness and present insignificance, that country is Belgium. Had 
it fallen into ruin like Italy, or become a desert like Spain, there might be some 
dignity or pathos in its decline: but throughout the land are to be seen every- 
where vast manufactories, iron-foundries, railways in all directions, quantities of 
shipping, and other signs of material prosperity, borne out by the thriving aspect. 
ofthe people: they are well clad, well housed, and look well fed. Yet who cares. 
for Belgium? Who knows anything about her since she left her sister provinces 
to their fate in 1581, finding it less troublesome to wear chains than to break them? 
As the mind travels downward from early times, the Belgium roll of honour 
unfolds a long list of great names, from the mayors of the palace and their 
descendant, Charlemagne, through the crusading counts of Flanders, kings of 
Jerusalem and emperors of Constantinople, to the power‘ul dukes of Burgundy 
and the mighty emperors of Austria, ending with the hosts of patriots who fell 
in the struggle against the Spaniards. But for three hundred years the history 
of Belgium has been made by other nations. In 1830, it is true, taking advantage 
of the general melée, she wriggled herself loose from Holland, to whom she had 
been united in the reconstruction of Europe after Waterloo, but even then had to 
callin the French and English to pull her throngh. 

Nothing diminished in their own eyes, however, the braves Belges embellish 
their cities, pursue their gains and make monuments to themselves, for the most. 
part celebrating people or events of many centuries ago, such as Godfrey of 
Bouillon. They make as much as possible of 1830-’31: two imposing columns 
in Brvssels commemorate those years, from one of which the surrounding square 
is called La Place des Martyrs. A French writer has well said that the true 
Place des Martyrs is the square before the town-hall, where Counts Egmont and 
Horn were executed in 1568. Brussels has been called a little Paris, and its 
beautiful broad streets, pretty parks and public gardens, gay shops, good theatres, 
fine houses, handsome restaurants and cafes, dashing equipages and elegant women 
—above all, the general air of newness—give it a certain resemblance to Paris * 
which is now no more. But the market-place is not new, and is not cosmopoli- 
tan. It is a fine area, once the scene of tilts and tournaments, surrounded by 
large buildings of the sixteenth century, with gabled roofs and facades covered 
with carving and gilding: the magnificent town-hall, with its tall, slender spire, 
a marvel of richness and airy grace, occupies nearly a whole side of the square, 
and facing it is the monument to Egmont and Horn, just where their scaffold 
stood. As one leaves the busy streets of the gay modern city- and approaches 
this spot, so little changed by ages, memory thrilling with the tragic story which 
Prescot and Motley have made so familiar, it is startling to see the figures of the 
doomed men standing there in stone, high above tne heads of the crowd, gazing 
out over the square as when they looked their last on earth and sky. A flower- 
sale is held weekly on the stones once stained with their blood. One meets these - 
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contrasts at every step on the Continent : familiarity destroys their force ; but those 


who have souls attuned to the past, often find this sudden thrusting forward of. 
the present very dissonant. Sometimes the effect'is merely ludicrous. Mechlin 
is one of the towns of Belgium from which the life as well as the glory has de- 
parted. It has always been fatally conservative: in the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries it would not allow the great canal from Antwerp to Brussels to pass 
through it, and in the nineteenth shut its gates against the railway ; and chiefly 
from this cause has lost everything, even to the manufacture of its exquisite lace 
— Point de Malines—which has almost entirely passed to Brussels. As I stood 
in the middle of the deserted cathedral-square, besides the statue of Margaret of 
Austria (the first Margaret), regent of the Netherlands, the clock of St. Rombuld’s, 
a church of the twelfth century, struck twelve, and suddenly the chimes burst 
forth with ‘‘ Le Sabre de Mon Pere.” The small bells rang a saucy treble, the 


big bells boomed a lusty bass, the whole peel seemed to swing out the rakish . 


tune with a full sense ot the joke. “ Voicile sabre, le sabre, le sabre,” shouted all 
the brazen tongues, until the quarter struck and quiet reigned again over the 
grass-grown streets. 

very Belgian town has a chime of bells, and their far-sounding melodies are 
pleasant to hear: besides the chimes, there is generally a lofty steeple, or belfry, 
where they hang, and a town-hall, sculptured, chased and chiseled like a huge 
jewel-casket, for the old Flemings wrought in stone, as the gold and silversmiths 
of their day did in precious metals, and carved it to the delicacy of lace. The 
town-hall, monument of ancient liberties and privileges long obsolete, and theatre 
of many a stormy scene, usually looks on an open space in the older part of the 
town, and the citadel, market-house, guildhalls, cathedral or principal church, 
and quaint, gabled dwellings, stand about in stately order, holding aloof from the 
modern houses, shops, hotels, factories, and foundries, which form 


separate quarters. The streets are intersected by clear canals, bordered with fine 


old trees, and the vista commonly closes with that picturesque object a windmill. 
The churches are full of fine paintings, gorgeous stained-glass windows and wood- 


carving of wonderful richness and expression, and not seldom beast a miraculous. 


picture or image. In the fine church of St. Peter at Louvain there is a crucifix 


which caught a robber and held him fast until human help came. Roman | 
Catholicism in its ultramontrance form reigns in the land, which suffered such. 
incredible horrors at its hands. The recent honours of St. Joseph have called forth . 
various exhibitions of devoutness, Across the exquisite rood-screen of the last-. 


named church is emblazoned the inscription : ‘‘ Salus noster Joseph in manu tua 
est.” The new festival of the patronage of St. Joseph on the 30th April, was 


. celebrated throughout Belgium by pilgrimages, processions and special services : his 


figure was placed in a conspicuous position before the high altar in the principal 


churches, with the infant Christ in his arms—a trust which must astonish the. 
worthy man, after being withheld for over eighteen hundred years. As I was 


reading in the town library at Antwerp, a very respectable woman came in and 
asked the librarian for some book which would tell her about the patriarch 
Joseph and- his brethren. A room in the house—of which she was apparently 
housekeeper—was hung with tapestry, she said, representing his history, and 
visitors often asked questions about it : she had read it at school, but could- not 
remember all the particulars. The librarian, after some thought, found a safe book 
containing the account. | 

. The braves Belges were entirely in favour of the French during thelate war— 
one can hardly tell whv, nor can they. In 1870 four of them were commenting 
‘on a recent Prussian victory in no friendly spirit, but wound up with this singular 


q 
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conclusion : “ Well, if things had gone the other way, we should have been French 
subjects by this time; there’s no doubt of that.” That Brussels is at the present 
moment overflowed with Parisian refugees, as in 1790, is rather a proof that the 
French like Belgium than that the Belgians like France: but the latter do not 
attempt to disguise their sympathy: the tone of society, the newspapers, the 
prints in the shop-windows, the Marseillaise whistled in the streets, even of the 
provincial towns, are proofs small and great of the universal feeling. The pro- 
fusion of decorations in Belgium is bewildering. Sterne’s chevalier of St. Louis, 
who sold little tarts, would find a large confraternity in the Netherlands. As 
there are few warlike feats to reward, these innumerable bits of red ribbon are 
merely exalted red tape. Nobody can spend even a short time within their 
borders without noticing their pacific spirit. The only blows we witnessed in | 
more than a month’s sojourn were when a big fellow fought a little one, several 

set upon one, or a boy struck a girl. Unfortunately, this sort of thing may be 

seen in all countries, but here it seems to be the only form of street warfare. 

Yet for boorishness, rudeness, insolence in return for a civil inquiry or request, 

especially if the querist be a woman, a foreigner and alone, there are no people 

like the braves Belges. One day I saw a brougham in which were a lady and 

gentleman, both very well dressed and quite striking in their appearance—he, of 
course, décore. ‘The horse became restiff and unmanageable: in the twinkling 

ofan eye the gentleman was out of the carriage and safe on the side-walk, whither 

he peremptorily motioned the lady to follow. I was reminded of Charles Reade’s 

story of the young lady and her lover who were running away from a mad bull, 
and the lover got over the fence first. ; 

The Belgian men are not fine-looking : the women, even of the lower classes, 
are decidedly pretty, with tolerably good features, plump, trim figures, and for 
the most part fresh, fair complexions and waving, light-brown hair. But the 
finest animal of that country is the cart horse : it is a magnificent beast, nearer the 
size of an ordinary elephant than an ordinary horse, but nobly built, with superb mane 
and tail. It is used exclusively for draught : in all Belgian towns the cab horses 
are wretched beasts: a stand of carriages offers specimens of every ill to which 
horseflesh is heir, and beyond veterinary aid. The horses in private carriages are 
often good, but the finest team I saw was a four-in-hand in a handsome stage- 
coach, marked “Waterloo,” crossing the principal square in Brussels. There was 
a knowing-looking coachman on the box, and a smart guard playing ‘‘A Fine 
Old English gentleman” on his horn. The whole affair is English: the coaech- 
man is a young English gentleman with a taste for horses; the guard, another 
young English gentleman with a taste for music, perhaps. They call every morning 
at the hotels for passengers for Waterloo, the sight of which may be agreeable to 
em as proof of what Englishmen coulddo. In all the Netherlands there is no 
which the braves Belges have less cause'to be proud. 


~ 
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HONEY SUCKLE-BREATH. 


Does it come the first time with the warm gold moon, 
Or in dreams on a drowsy afternoon, 
When May is melting away into June, 

the blossom-trees have done snowing. ? 


Tis the spirit of summer on flying feet, 
’Tis a nameless something namelessly sweet, 
A voiceless music the birds repeat 
As they soar and sing without knowing. 


’Tis a vision that vanished and left no trace ; 

Tis a kiss without lips, a shadowy face 

That Fancy caught smiling, an empty space 
Where we stretch fond arms out for clasping. 


And I know it is mine by the love alone; 

*Tis a promise,—no more,—yet ’tis my own; 

_ Fair beyond sight, but I make no moan. 
Can life’s gifts be sweet as youth’s asking ? 


In the glimmering night, ‘neath the starlight sheen, 

With a flutter of fairy wings I ween, 

It hovers the stars and the dark between, 
Till it findeth my window lonely. . 


Creeping in through the gloom with the silent dew, 

It brings the old joy that is always new : 

Mine, mine, by that token! and yet to you. i 
Maybe ’twas a perfume only. 


ty 
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BALZAC AS ARTIST AND MORALIST. 


“1 7HAT is a novelist ?” says Taine, in his “‘ History of English Literature.” 

“To my thinking, he is a psychologist—a psychologist who naturally 
and involuntarily gives us psychology in action: he is no other and no more than 
this. In his eyes the passions of mankind are forces of different tendencies and 
different degrees. He troubles himself little about their justice or their injustice. 
He assorts them according to character, ascertains their dominant quality, traces 
the effect of each upon the other, notes down the concurrent or the opposing in- 
fluences of temperament, of education, of occupation, and endeavours to represent 
the invisible world of interior impulse and disposition by the visible world of ex- 
ternal actions and words. He represents his personages as they are, in their 
entirety, without blame, punishment, or mutilation : he gives them to us single and 
intact, and leaves us the right to judge them as we choose. His whole endeavour 
is to make them visible, to bring out types obscured and altered by the accidents 
and imperfections of real life, to throw into bold relief. the great passions of 
humanity, to carry us out of ourselves by the strength of his creations. We 
recognise art in this creative power, indifferent and universal as Nature, freer and 
more powerful than Nature, taking up the sketchy or injured work of her rival 
to correct its faults and carry out its conception.” 

Certainly to this definition no one answers more perfectly than the author of 
the “‘ Comédie Humaine.” Born at Tours in 1799, he produced, before his death, 
in 1850, forty-five volumes, containing, besides the ‘‘ Contes Drolatiques” and 
the dramas, over a hundred novels and stories illustrating the comedy of human 
existence as it was played out beneath his curious and searching eyes. A French 
writer, M. Alphonse Pagés, published a book in 1866 to prove that Balzac was a 
_ moralist, containing, besides an eloquent introduction, the proofs of his assertion 
in three hundred and sixty pages of moral reflections extracted from Balzac’s 
works, It is a very interesting book to turn over, this defence of M. Pages, in 
which he gives us the choice sayings of Balzac in a convenient form, collocated 
with the thoughts of Pascal, La Bruyére, La Rochefoucauld and Vauvenargues; 
but it strikes us with a comical sense of futility. Suppose some enthusiastic 
Englishman should try to convince the world that Tennyson had a great appre- 
ciation of the beauties of Nature, and should filla thick book with extracts from the 
poet amply illustrating his indisputable position. ‘“ My good sir,” we should say 
to him, “‘cana man be a poet and fail to appreciate the beauties of Nature ? ’”” 


Can any one read the preface to the first volume of the ‘‘ Human Comedy” and 


fail to recognise Balzac as one of the greatest of moralists? If so, we fear that. 
even M. Pagés book will never convice him of the fact. That a book to be 
moral must necessarily deal exclusively with a moral subject and virtaous 
characters is as obviously absurd as to fancy the “Divine Comedy” or the 
‘* Human Comedy” has anything to‘do with the comicelement. It is the pur- 
pose and effect of a‘ book which must determine its moral status, not its subject 
nor the character ofits personages. Todescribe only good people who always 
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Dehaved perfectly would be to paint a picture without shadows, and to lose there- 
by all effect of light and all strong interest. Balzac himself speaks of “that 
difficult literary problem, how to make a virtuous character interesting. The true 
moralist is he who, describing life as he sees it, makes us realize, in spite of our- 
selves, as it were, the nobility of unsuccessful virtue, and the inherent and 


- mecessary degradation of triumphant vice. 


Perhaps no more stupendous literary work was ever undertaken than Balzac’s 
seheme of the “Comedy of Human Life. That he carried out and almost 
entirely completed that scheme in less than twenty years makes us wonder less 
that he died at the early age of fifty one. It was in 1842, after a portion of his 
great work had been completed, that he published the details of his plan in the 
preface to the first volume of his collected works. ‘“‘ In giving to an enterprise 
undertaken nearly thirteen years ago,’ he says, “the title of the ‘ Human 
Comedy,’ it is necessary to state the idea, relate its origin and briefly explain its 
plan.” A mere dream in the first place, soon to become an imperious reality, it 
originated in a comparison between human and animal nature. Deeply impressed 
with the importance of that theory we are in the habit of calling Darwinian— 
namely, natural selection—Balzac felt convinced that man was developed by the 
circumstances of social life, as the animal is developed by the forces of Nature. 
But while among animals the female differs but slightly from the male, Balzac 
recognised in woman qualities so entirely different from those of man as greatly 
to complicate the social problem: and, furthermore, the tendency of man to 
represent himself in his surroundings brings in the elements of art and science, 
unknown among the animal creation. Thns the work must have a triple aspect 
—men, women, and things ; that is, the persons and their material representa- 
tion of their thought ; in other words, man and life. French society was to be 


the historian, for Chance is the greatest romancer in the world, and Balzac was . 


to be but the secretary. ‘‘ In making out the inventory of its vices and virtues, 
in assembling the chief facts relating to its passions, in painting its characters, in 
selecting the principal events of society, in composing types by combining the 
traits of several homogeneous characters, perhaps I might succeed in writing the 
history, forgotten by so many historians, of manners.’ But this were insufficient 
without a careful study of the hidden laws which produce thse social effects, 
without that quality which makes the writer the equal, perhaps the superior, of 
the statesman—a decided theory of life and an absolute devotion to principles. 
“ A writer should have decided theories of morals and politics,” says Bonald. 
‘‘ He should regard himself as an instructor of mankind, for men need no masters 
to teach them to doubt.” 
In copying society asa whole, in seizing it in all its immense agitations, it may 
happen, and it ought to happen, that parts of the composition exhibit more evil 
than good, that such a portion of the fresco represents a vicious group, and cri- 
ticism cries out at its immorality, without noticing the morality of another portion, 
to which this is intended to form the perfect contrast. ‘‘ But whoever has thrown 
one stone within ‘the domain of thought, whoever has pointed out an abuse, 
whoever has marked an evil that it may be swept away, will always pass for 
being immoral. The reproach ofimmorality, which has never failed to stigmatise 


the courageous writer, is always the last thing to be said, when there is noth- © 


ing else left to say, of a poet. 

“ It is no slight task,” continues Balzac, “to paint the two or three thousand 
salient figures of an epoch, for this is about the number of types which each 
generation presents, and which are comprised in the “ Comédie Humaine.” This 
crowd of figures necessitates frames, and, if I-may be pardoned the expression, 
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galleries.” Hence the natural division of the work into scenes of private, of 
provincial, of Parisian, of political, of military and of rural life. These six books 

answer, besides, to general ideas. The scenes of private life represent childhood, 

youth, and their faults, as the scenes of provincial life represent the age of pas- 

sion, calculation, interest, and ambition. Then the scenes of Parisian life afford 

a picture of the tastes, the vices and the frantic whirl of existence in a metropo~ 
lis, where we meet at once the extremes of good and evil. The scenes of politi- 

cal life depict those exceptional existences which are in some sort outside of the 
common law ; and in the scenes of military life we have the social element in its 
most violent condition, going out of itself whether for defence or for conquest. 
Finally, the scenes of rural life are, as it were, the evening of this long day of 
social existence ; and based upon the principles that govern that existence are 
built the philosophical and the analytical studies, of which last but one of the 
three destined parts was ever finished. — eR 

The fact that Balzac has seldom been studied (by foreign readers at least) with 
any degree of comprehensiveness, and that few people have done him the justice 
to judge of his work with due reference to its general design, accountsin a great 
measure for the popular misapprehension of his genius. It is not every one who 
has the time or the inclination to study even the larger part of forty-five volumes 
on French society for the sake of getting a just conception of the writer’s aim and 
scope. But it is obviously unfair to judge him, as so many do, from a casual 
perusal of one of two volumes, without perhaps any knowledge, however superfi- 
cial, of the great plan upon which his tales are based. — ; 

To the execution of s0 comprehensive a scheme Balzac brought a peouliarly 
impartial and judicial intellect. Professing himself a Catholic and a Legitimist, 
for instance, he was yet 80 keenly alive to the faults of his own party that we 
find him continually expressing the most libewal sentiments. The glory of the - 
Church, he says, is to make its dogmas accord with the spirit of each age, for the 
Church is destined to travel through the centuries side by side with humanity. 
Pio Nono was of a different opinion when he proclaimed the doctrine of the Im- 


-maculate Conception in the nineteenth century. The philosophical preponderated 


so strongly over the poetical in Balzac that we feel sometimes as if he were in- 

capable of sentiment. The skilful hand that goes cutting through some quivering 

human heart, laying bare its inmost nerves, is so steady that it seems unmoved 

by any answering nerve—is so unconscious of any difference in the subject, so 

regardless of age or sex, that we hesitate to ascribe to it any feeling beyond that 

of the clever operator delighted at the success of his work. But sometimes, 

after the dreary dissection of some social cancer, Balzac suddenly surprises us 

with such a burst of eloquence, such a touch of tender pathos, that we realise. 
beneath the sternness of the severest of judges the warm heart of a fellow-man.. 
It was no insensible stoic who said, “‘ There are some occurrences in our lives. 
which only the accents of the heart can. represent: there are certain portraits; 
that require a soul, without which the finest tracings of their mobile physiognomy- 
are as nothing.” 

His calm impartiality of judgment preserved Balzac from any tendency to pet - 
his characters at the expense of his purpose. The individual was nothing in. 
comparison to the general plan of: the whole, and the consequences of an act . 
were as remorseless as Fate. We can never imagine him, like Dickens, wander- . 
ing for a whole night about the streets of Paris inconsolable for the death of © 
little Paul; nor can we think of him, like Thackeray, on the other hand, letting. 
his characters fade back into Fableland at the end of the story, without being . 
very certain of their ultimate fate. He is, as he describes himself in his preface, , 
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simply the secretary of French society, who is the historian. He never satirises, 
he neyer sentimentalises, he never moralises: he simply records. But the hand- 
writing on the wall was not more terrible than that. unflinching record, Take 


the story of the Baron Hulot, for example—a pleasure loving egotist,a sort of 


French Turveydrop ona larger and more vicious scale, amiably selfish and 
governed entirely by his passions. No very tragic element here, you say, and: 


_ yet his simple incapacity for resistance ruins the of his children, drags his. 


perfect wife through indescribable degradations, and wrecks the happiness of every 
one with whom he comesin contact, while he descends by slow degrees the dark 
and dreadful stair to wallow in the mire at its foot. He has his wishes gratified 
to the very last, and we are made to feel that no punishment could be so terrible 
as the accomplishment of his desires, The absolute fidelity of Balzac makes the 
moral of his books inevitable, It is Vice masquerading in the garments of Vir- 
tue that is dangerous, the passion that pretends to be principle, the weakness 
that professes to be strength, the cowardice that assumes the garb of courage, not 
the frank hideousness of evil, which can be no other than hideous. With Balzac 
we are always made to feel that the true retribution, the severest punishment, is 
the growing incapacity for better things, not the material, nor even the direct 
spiritual, consequences of wrong-doing, but the deeper degradation into which the 
soul surely, if slowly, sinks—the ever-widening impossibility of return. 

His method has often been compared with that of Thackeray, but it will readily 
be seen that the resemblance between them is extremely superficial. The only 
real point of likeness is the fact that in painting a certain portion of society both 
have represented the fortunes of one set of people as necessarily interwoven with 
the fate of their associates, thereby obliging, as in real life, the constant reappear- 
ance of all the characters upon the stage. only in different relations to each other. 
But with Thackeray it is the opportunity to. moralize that is dearest to his heart. 


“Here is my marionette theatre,” he cries: let us sit down and see the puppets ~ 


play !’ So he sits down by us, and we watch him pull the strings, explaining 
and commenting while the play goes on, and we enjoy the genial companionship 
with all our hearts, not caring how often the kindly voice interrupts the thread 
of the story. But when he has shut up the box and put the puppets away, we 
cannot feel that we have been witnessing the highest possible form.of the drama. 
‘“« Esmond ” is the greatest of all his novels, because it is the only one constructed 
on really artistic principles. 

Balzac, on the contrary, places you in a window, from whence you look into 


’ the private life of the set of people that constitutes his world, and having once 


seated you there, he withdraws and you see no more of him. But you know his 
characters from beginning to aad genealogies, their fortunes, their style of 
dress and equipage, the minutest circumstances of their lives, the slightest details 
of their surroundings—and almost expect to be able to recognize them in the 
streets of Paris. There is, of course, the inevitable drawback attendant upon this 
perfection of minute detail. The picture so painted has all the tediousness of real 
life. The commonplace people are so like commonplace people that they leave us 
with the same smothering sense of vapidity. The bad people are so true to Nature 


that we long to get out of their polluting atmosphere: we are ashamed to beseen _ 


with them, and feel a real repulsion from their presence. There are no “ high- 
souled convicts,” no “ angels of the galleys,” in the books of Balzac. There are 
no fiery bursts of poetic eloquence that carry you with a rush over some crevasse 
of crime, and land you, unconscious of its hideous depths upon the farther side, 
The poetry in his books isthe poetry inseparable from human life—the poetry 
that comes of human passion and suffering in our streets and gutters and boudoirs 
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and market-places—not.the poetry which runs into facile rhyme and dainty turns 
of speech. There are no apostrophesto the Beautiful and the Ideal with capital 
letters, after the manner of Bulwer, but there is the resistless sweep of Fate, the 
inevitable justice, that makes the deepest and most poetic tragedies. Balzac has 
indicated his own method when he says, “ Artists, as a general thing, demand 
from Nature her most striking phenomena, despairing, doubtless, of ever rendering 
the grand and beautiful poetry of her ordinary moods, although the human soul is 
often as profoundly moved in repose as in agitation, and by silence as much as by 
storm.” 

It has been objected by a recent critic that all Balzac’s virtuous women are 
sacrificed—to husbands, fathers, brothers, lovers, as the case may be, but always 
sacrificed. ‘ 'The old-fashioned canons of poetic justice are inverted,” says the 
objector, “‘ and the villains are dismissed to live very happily ever afterward, 
whilst the virtuous are slain outright, or sentenced to death by slow torture.” 
But is not this as it should be? We are a little dubious of the virtue which has 
never been tested, and how is the novelist to show us its sublime efforts, its su- 
perhuman struggles and triumphs, without passing it through a fiery furnace of 
suffermg? Is there any danger that we should fail to recognise the grandeur of 
the dying Madame Hulot, her life slowly crushed out of her by long-continued 
agony of disappointment? Is death to be mentioned in comparison with the 
sufferings of such a life? And do we feel that the villain is dismissed to live very * 
happily ever afterward when we see the Baron Hulot turn from the deathbed of 
his angelic wife to spend ‘the rest of his miserable, degraded existence with a 
scullion? To be sunk beneath the consciousness of goodness—can there be a 
sadder fate than that ? ; 

The absence of the poetic element in Balzac is most frequently complained of 
either by “the disciples of the school of Gush ”—as some one has wittily called 
the sentimentalists who like to have all their paths strewn with flowers of speech 
—or by those who refuse to see the “poetic in whatever is not beautiful in the 
strictest sense of the word, who refuse to call by the name of music anything that 
is not melody, and exclude what they stigmatize as the ‘‘ disagreeable” from the 
domain of art. ‘That Balzac is not an idealist there can be no manner of doubt : 
he is at the very opposite pole from Victor Hugo, who sees everything through 
his imagination, and differs as widely from George Sand, whose women are all 
wrought out of her own heart. But—taking into consideration his vast scheme . 
for the philosophical painting of the crowded and extensive world in which he 
lived, the breadth and comprehensiveness of the plan, the wonderful patience and 
fidelity of its execution, the vivid reality of his descriptions, the wonderful variety 
of his innumerable characters, the varied knowledge he displays of law, of finance, 
of politics, of natural science, of the arts and of literature, his intimate acquaint- 
ance with every detail of social existence, his great libérality of thought and un- 
tramelled judgment in all matters of politics and religion, the skill with which 
his plots are evolved, and the stately, grave and somewhat sombre cadence of his 
finished style—we cannot but pronounce him the greatest artist in the realm of 
fiction that France has ever seen. This does not mean that there may not be 
. grander books, stories which touch ringing chords in every soul that Balzac has 
never reached, but simply that why Victor Hugo, and even George Sand, are 
infinitely greater poets, Balzac is the most complete and artistic workman—that 
his novels, as a whole, stand the canons of criticism, and reach a perfection of 
detail not to be found in any other fictitious writer of his or any age. 


DAWN AND SUNDOWN. 


The rain is drifting down again: 

It sweeps across the rose-pink lawn, 
It trembles on the window- pane, 

And round the hills its veil is drawn. 
Oh cold and long the day will be: 
No light, no warmth, it brings to me ; 
For yon, my love! my love! to-day 


Wait in the sweet South far away. 


How wait you? In some grassy place, 

Beneath an arch of bowery trees, 

A smile upon your upturned face, 

Your hands clasped idly on your knees # 
My love! my love! the day is dark: 
The rain is dull and cold: and, hark ! 
The wind is up: I hear the sea 
That separates you, dear, from me. 


What happy sun shines in your eyes ? 

What flowers of France about you bloom ? 
What rare, sequestered beauty lies 

Far in the low hills’ purplish gloom 2 
The garden leaves about me fall, 
The vines hang loosely on the wall ; 
And, hush! across the storm comes, faint, 
The ring-dove’s muriuring, low complaint. 


Dear love! when in some still noonday 
Your rapt, high glance you northward turn, 
I catch its light here, far away, ‘ 
Fanned with the airs of sweet Auvergne : 
Your face comes in my sleep—a star 
To guide me through my dreams afar : 
I feel a kiss on cheek and hair, 
And then, oh then, the day dawns fair. . 
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Through summer hours our love was born: 
The water shone about our feet, 

The fields were green with growing corn, 
And June laughed low in lane and street. 

O love! my love! in days like these, 

When we two watched the birds and bees 

Flash through the flowers about our door, 

We asked the world for nothing more. 


What if the ship which bears you home 
Goes sailing by the sunlit strand, 

While, weeping, here I watch and roam 
In Memory’s tender, twilight land ? 

O love! my love! I watch and wait : 

The land with rain is desolate, 

Andall the blue toss of the sea 

Lies now betwixt the light and me. 


So, on and on my thoughts are led : 
I hide my tears against the wall, 
And, dreaming thus, I hear the tread 
Of unknown feet along the hall. 
I dare not look ! Ah, Heaven! if he 
Should come this rainy day to me, 
Then all these rain-drops, shining cold, 
Would turn to bits of burning gold ! 


| 


SHALL WE THROW PHYSIC TO THE DOGS ? 


OLOMON says, “A merry heart doeth good like a medicine.” The 
interence is unmistakable. The wise monarch thought “a medicine” 

does good. Probably Solomon supposed he had sufficient grounds for such 
a conviction. He had a large family, and as he was not in the habit of sparing 
the rod, very likely he succeeded in persuading some of the juvenile members to 
swallow certain unpalatable doses which he thought necessary for their health ; 
and very likely he then thought he observed good results from the administration. 
It is not improbable that the Jewish king, having retired for the night after some 
sultry summer day, with every window of the royal palace widely open to catch 
the faintest zephyr, had been aroused in the small hours to find that the chilly 
northern blasts from the hills about Jerusalem were driving in at the open case- 


ment, and that the infant Rehoboam, from his trundle-bed, long before the. 


matutinal hour, was vigorously crowing with spasmodic croup. No doubt then, 
as would be the case at the present day, the door-bell of the family physician 
was energetically rung, and the future hope of Israel was duly plied with the 
orthodox remedies. The boy surviving the treatment, the father then, as parents 
do now, would for ever afterward triumphantly point to the white-headed urchin 
as a living monument to prove the skill of the family physician. Doubtless, 
under some inspiration of this kind, Solomon assumed that there could be no 
question that medicine dves good. 

We make no pretension to any greater wisdom than Solomon on general sub- 
jects, but we do think that if he were living at the present day he would very 
carefully reconsider the proverb we have quoted. He undoubtedly had a 
family physician who was a regular practitioner, who frowned upon all patent 
medicines, who had never learned the value of infinitesimals, and who treated his 
patients in the original and heroic ‘style. Solomon probably believed that the 
medicines prescribed by his physician were orthodox, and that all others were 
heathenish and abominable. How would it have puzzled the wise man to have 
found, as we do at the present day, that not only the regular system of prac- 
tice is successful, but that many other systems entirely at variance with it 
appear to be equally so! How would it have astonished the king to learn 
that his wisest and wealthiest senators and prophets were using, with 
immense satisfaction and apparent success, Indian vegetable pills, and 
the water-cure, and the movement-cure, and the extract of buchu, in 
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ailments of every character and variety! How his temper would have beer 
ruffied if the queen of Sheba on her visit had pronounced his family physician a 
humbug and urged his dismissal, while she offered as a present various minute 
bottles of infinitesimal pilules, with glowing descriptions of their charming effect 
upon herself and the ladies and children of her court! But Solomon, after 
carefully considering the facts, would probably have drawn the inference, from the 
great variety of medical treatment around him, either that everything which 
claims to be a medicine, no matter how unskilfnlly applied, is just as effectual as. 
the carefully-prescribed doses of the court physicians, or that all medicines are 
alike ineffective and do but little good. And the new thought might gradually 
have dawned upon his mind that Nature or some inherent agency would just as 
certainly, if uot as speedily, have cured the infant Rehoboam, without the aid of 
the officinal emetic, cathartic or sinapism. 

Without professing to be able to demonstrate the fact mathematically, we assert 
that the effect of medicine—by which we mean drugs simply—long has been, and 
still is, greatly over-estimated. We believe that the experience of every well- 
educated, observing physician will justify the assertion that in more than three- 
fourths of the diseases which are treated, medicines, if they do any good at all, 
are merely non-essential adjuvants in the recovery of the patient —that it is 
doubtful whether the lists of mortality would be materially swelled if the physician 
should ignore all so-called curative drugs, providing he used the same means to 
sustain and strengthen his patients and to secure the observance of the rules of 
hygiene. We believe that many a physician alights at the door of some aristo- 
cratic mansion, feels the pulse of his patient, looks at his tongue, prescribes with 
all due gravity and formality, receives his fee and grandly drives away, knowing 
all the while that the patient needs nothing but fresh air and exercise ; leaving, 
nevertheless, inthe mind of the patient the impression that the doctor’s services. 
are essential, but carrying in his own mind the sneaking conviction that he him- 
self is but little better than a humbug. The physician may do this without any 
intention to practice dishonesty or gain undeserved applause, from the simple 
habit, so easily formed, of yielding to the mistaken popular prejudice, that drugs . 
are an essential to the treatment of every disease. 

Nothing: is more probable or natural than that we should over-estimate the 
virtue of medicine. We do it because we wish to do it. We all expect to be 
ill, and we wish to believe that when we become so we can becured. Many of 
us will indulge in violation of the known laws of health, and we wish to believe 
that the punishment for such violations can be averted. We all wish to have 
faith in the skill of our physician, and will pardon a great amount of assumption 
of authority and wisdom on his part. It never excites our jealousy to hear him 
extravagantly praised. We like to see him sport a fine|turn-out, and often make. 
him a pet in our housholds. We will not harbour the suspicion that he is capable 
of a mistake or that his judgment can be at fault. Some, it is true, in health | 
profess to believe the doctor a humbug, but when sickness comes the most swag- 
gering heretic is suddenly converted, summons the physician, and swallows the 
nauseous potion with all the alacrity of the lifelong believer. Then it happens, 
in a medical point of view, that 


‘When the devil gets sick, the devil a monk will be,” 
although it is equally true that 
‘When the devil gets well, the devil a monk is he.” 
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The physician very naturally, too, allows his powers and the virtue of his drugs 
to be over-estimated, because it is flattering to his vanity, and he soon begins to 
accept the undue appreciation of himself and his medicines as really deserved. 


_ Thus it happens that the selfishness of the patient and the selfishness of the 


physician alike tend to produce an extravagant estimate of the necessity and 
virtue of medication. 

When a drug is found to produce any peculiar effect upon the system, no 
matter what that effect may be, it is generally adopted and christened as a 


medicine. If some chemical compound, or the root or bark of some tree, or the 


berry of some plant, is found when swallowed by a man or a beast to put him to 


“sleep, or to make him dizzy, or to give him pain, it is immediately supposed tobe — 
in some way or other good as a medicine. The number of such articles in the 


Pharmacopceia is wonderful to behold.. Like the dogs who havé been induced to 
swallow them for the sake of experiment most of them have had their day, but 
still they remain. Some few of them undoubtedly do check the course of dis- 
ease and hasten recovery ; a much greater number comfort the patient and alle- 
viate suffering; but there is reason to think that the virtues which the few pos- 
sess have been unfairly ascribed to the thousands of others which are known 
merely to produce an effect of some kind upon the system. 

The very mystery attached to the action of drugs itself increases the proba- 
bility that their effects will be over-estimated. We are inclined to exaggerate 
what we cannot fairly comprehend. _ Disease itself is mysterious. It is strange 
that a breath of infected atmosphere can produce the horrible small-pox ; it is 
singular that an intermittent fever should return at stated intervals with such 


‘marvellous precision. So are the effects of drugs mysterious. It is odd that 


quinine should prevent a paroxysm of intermittent fever with any more certainty 
than the same amount of sugar. The very mystery associated with the action of 
the drugs that cure leads to the hope that other drugs whose action is likewise 
‘mysterious may also effect cures. Strychnine, in whose chemical composition 
‘there is nothing peculiar, when placed in a small quantity upon the tongue pro- 
duces immediate convulsions and death. No one can tell why such a result 
‘should occur: it could not have been predicated before the experiment by any 
‘process of reasoning. As this effect is marvellous and inexplicable, and as diseases 
‘are often just as much so, the popular tendency seems to be to associate the two, 
and to hope that by some process just as mysterious the drug may produce an 
‘effect upon the system, destroying and eradicating disease. In other words, it is 


hoped that because it can kill, it can also cure. This process of reasoning is 


not, however, universally adopted, as the following newspaper extract will show : 
** A facetious young man, being ill, took it into his head to trg the effect of the 
medicine prescribed for him by his physician upon a favourite cat, and was 
startled to see poor pussy very promptly fall over on her side and die. Similar 
results following experiments upon two other cats, he determined to throw away 
the bottle and dismiss the doctor. He had been taking the “ medicine” three 
times a day for a week.” This precocious youth may have been a philoso- 
pher, but he certainly did not fall in with the popular theory with regard to the 
action of medicine. 

It has long been the opprobrium of medicine that there is so little definitely 


‘determined and clearly demonstrable with regard to it. The very uncertainty in 


its action, the difficulty of determining whether any supposed effect in disease is 
due to the drug or to some other cause, increases the possibility that its influence 
may be over-estimated. When the power of any ‘force can be demonstrated 
‘by mathematical calculation, there will be no room for exaggeration: but the 


- 
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effect of a drug cannot be so determined. An approximate estimate can only be 
formed by continued observation of its effect in a multitude of cases. This effect 
will vary according to the idiosyncrasy of each particular individual. 

The discovery of new medicines is also a matter of chance, and where we depend 
upon luck, we usually expect more than we obtain. We stumble upon valuable 
gems occasionally, but not so often as we hope. Where the discovery of a valu~ 
able drug is about as frequent as the drawing of a prize in a lottery, the effect of 
a lottery upon the mind will inevitably be produced. We will hope for prizes in 
opposition to all the theory of chances. The discovery of the value of the bark of 
the cinchona tree from the mere accident of the cure of the Spanish Countess Cinchon,. 
has led to the useless mutilation of a thousand other trees with the hope of 
fresh discoveries. 

There is a principle of life in all animals and plants, whose tendency is to restore 
when disease invades. It has been called the “ vis medicatrix nature.” If the 
limb of a plant is injured or broken, this principle tends to restore or replace the 
lost member, and unless the injury has been immediately fatal, it accomplishes its. 
object. There is the same tendency to recover in diseases; and in most cases 
the recovery will take place without external aid, as we should discover if we 
would withhold medicines long enough to permit the experiment. Medical text-. 
books now recognize this fact more generally than they did a few years ago. We 
find that the number of “ self-limiting’ diseases is greater in prorortion than 
formerly. In civilized covntries we can seldom determine what nature can 
accomplish for herself, so eager are all to assist or supersede her efforts by medi- 
cine. Among savages we see what she can do alone, and we find that she does 
her work well. The Esquimaux, whose pharmacopeeia is exceedingly scanty, 
will contrive to recover from their various ills and reach a longevity equal to that 
of their more civilized neighbours. If to drugs and not to nature, is to be given 
the credit of healing disease, then where drugs are the most constantly and scien- 
tifically prescribed there should be the least sickness, the most speedy recovery, 
the most stalwart frames and the longest lives. In wealthy cities, where the 
science of medicine is supposed to have reached its greatest perfection, there 
'. Should be found men and women of muscle and endurance, while in the forest, 
where nature is allowed to practice the healing art, we should expect to find puny, 
pale-faced, cadaveric, so-called intellectual looking men and women, suffering from 
all the different grades ot nervous debility. The opposite is true. The Indian, 
whose only medicine for every ailment is his decoction of herbs, the Patagonian, 
who probably never heard of medicine, has better health, can endure more hardship. 
and will live longer than his civilized neighbour, who hes hourly access to the 
chemist’s shop. 3 

If medicines are as effective as has been popularly supposed, we should naturally 
expect to find a great difference in the results of the practice of skillful and un- 
skillful physicians. The man of superior intellect would take the same rank as 
physician, in the popular estimation, when compared with his less talented asso- 
ciates, a3 he would take in the professions of law or theology. This, however, 
is not the case. It is true that the highly scientific physician cannot fail to be 
recognized as such, but the fact will not be brought to light by his success in the: 
practice of his profession. We have a right to assume that the acquisition of a. 
large and flourishing practice by any physician is an evidence that his patients are 
as successfully treated as at least the average. Now, we should expect that the: 
skill in the treatment of disease shown by the *highly educated physician would. 
so thanifestly superior to that of ene less thoroughly educated, that the extent of his. 
practice would correspond with the excellence of his attainments. Such, however, 
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is not the fact. We find that in the practice of medicine, more than in any other 
profession, the success of the physician in acquiring practice depend not so much 
upon his superior education, as upon his pleasing address, his portly and imposing 
form, and his skill in adapting the amount of -‘ palaver”’ to the respective facul- 
ties of each particular patient. The scientific and highly-educated physician is 
recognized it is true, but only as every other intelligent man is recognized— 
not by his superior success and skill in the administration of drugs. The fact 
that he is educated, and that for this reason he ought to be skilful, will perhaps 
increase his business, but not in the ratio we might expect. The most im 
pudent and presuming charlatan will often acquire a practice which a modest 
physician with such attainments as would give him a front rank in any other 
profession will be unable to obtain. The most ignorant pill-maker will never lack 
for testimonials certifying that his particular pill, whatever its composition may be, 
will cur2 diseases of the greatest variety and virulence ; and his success is 
assured if he can only obtain the means to advertise his patent medicine. This 
could never be accomplished if there were a very perceptable difference between 
the success of the pill and some more scientific method of treatment. We argue 
from this fact no special virtue im the patent medicine, but an absence of it in the 
medicines more carefully prescribed. We argue from the success of the charlatar, 
not thevalue of the drugs, but the worthlessness of many prescribed by the educated 
hysician. 

. The fact that even among scientific physicians such a variety of medicines is 
recommended in almost every disease, that such a complexity of combinations is 
prescribed, that often no well-defined plan of treatment is universally agreed upon 
but that each physician selects and experiments for himself, and the fact that in 
spite of all this, the result appears to be about the same, indicate that either all 
forms of treatment are alike successful, or that none accomplish the result, which 
is due to some other cause. The possibility that the latter hypothesis 15 the true 
one is increased when we remember that even in incurable diseases the number 
of medicines recommended is often great. 

The. history of medicine for the last fifty years tells a tale either of great 
errors in the early practice of the period or of just as great in the present, or it 
shows that methods of practice professedly at variance can be alike successful. 
Not many years ago calomel was considered the indispensable drug in practice. 
The physician without calomel was the artilleryman without his ammunition, 
Samson shorn of his locks. ‘The tongues that were swollen, the teeth that were 
loosened, the gums that were made tender, modern physicians say, will present a 
horrible array of testimony when doctors get their deserts for malpractice. But 
the men who believed the patient was nothing unless he was bilious—who believed 
that there was but one organ in the body, and that the liver, and that this was to be 
unlocked at stated intervals, and entered and swept and garnished with mercury— 
who believed that in at least half the known diseases, salivation and salvation 
were synonymous terms,—these men were Jenner and his contemporaries—men 
undoubtedly of careful observation, sound judgment and great skill. For aught 
_ that we know, they were just as much respected by their patients, just as suc- 
cessful, as the’modern A®sculapius who says that they were unmistakably and 


seriously in error. Patients recovered under their treatment, as patients recover . 


under that of later physicians, who assume to possess the true Koran and be its 
only interpreters. Thirty years ago, a patient would be bled in disease where 
now it would be considered egregious malpractice, but the patient bled and the 
patient unbled alike recover or alike die. 


One fact in the history of medicine might well stagger the faith of the most 


, 
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confident believer in the virtue of drugs. It is the coexistence of two systems of 
practice, professedly antagonistic, each denouncing the other as absolutely inef- 
fective or positively harmful, yet both apparently flourishing, both having enthu- 


siastic and intelligent advocates. At atime when human blood was flowing in - 


streams both large aud small, not from the sword, but the lancet-—when men 
believed that their temporal salvation depended on their being scarified, cupped, 
leeched and venesected—an impudent Teuton, Hahnemann by name, broached 
the insane idea that patients could recover with less’ bloodshed, or even with 
none at all; and, strange to relate, they did so recover with unmutilated integu- 
ments, and, so far as human eyesight could determine, just as well unscarified as 
the reverse. At atime when no fact was better established in medicine than 
that in certain cases blisters must be applied to the shaven scalp and to the “ spine 
of the back” and to the calves of the legs, this same German said to his tender- 
skinned followers, “Do not blister,” and they persisted in recovering without 
blisters, but in direct violation of the orthodox rules of practice. Moreover, 
when hundreds and thousands were standing, hours at a time, spoon in hand, 
contemplating with rueful countenances the nauseous contents, and hesitating to 


make the dreaded plunge which should deposit the dose in its uncertain resting- 


place, the Hahnemann before mentioned was tickling the palates of his patients 
with sugar pellets, and facetiously insisting that they were taking medicine. 
Some of them believed him, and from some inexplicable cause would recover 
from their ailments quite as frequently as under the old régime. This wonderful 
burlesque on the practice which Solomon adopted, whether it has added anything 
useful to the Pharmacopceia or not, has at least added a horn to a dilemma. 
Either the ridiculously mild measures and small doses were useful and effective 
—which we must be pardoned for saying we do not for a moment believe—or the 
ridiculously large and filthy doses and severe treatment which had previously 
been in vogue were useless, which we just as firmly believe. The inference is a 
fair one, even if it has not been absolutely demonstrated, that the virtue of drugs 
and their efficacy in ‘healing disease had been overestimated, and that recoveries 
had been{ascribed to the action of medieine which were due to an entirely different 
cause. 

Assuming that there is evidence that drugs have received more credit than 
they deserve, the serious question arises in the mind of the medical Othello 
whether his occupation is not in a great measure gone. Not at all. It is to be 
feared, however, that he has mistaken, not his calling, but the nature of the duties 
required of him. Perhaps it would be well for him to consider himself a doctor, 
and not a physician—a teacher, and not a dispenser of drugs. It might be well 
‘for him to assume the réle directing not how to administer medicine, but how not 
to administer it. Let the educated physician give his attention to those manipu- 
lations in surgery and kindred arts where success is evident and certain. Let 

- him educate his patients so that they will understand the laws of health, and not 
suppose that they can violate them withthe expectation that the physician will 
be responsible if the punishment for so doing is not averted. Let him attend to 
the diagnosis of disease. This is a field in which a skilled physician can best 
distinguish himself from the army of quacks who surround him, and this is a 
branch of medicine in which such perfection has been attained as to place it high 
in the rank of sciences. If the intelligent physician believes that in three-fourths 
of the cases where medicine is prescribed the patient would recover under the 
same hygenic conditicns as well without as with it, let him earn the gratitude of 
the invalid by telling him that such is the fact—that his disease is self-terminating, 
and that a fatal result is not to be apprebended. He would thus discourage 


; 
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deceit, relieve himself from the ignominy of failure which he might incur by pre- 
scribing where medicine is uncalled for, as it often is in cases necessarily fatal, 
and he would take away the prestige of suceess from those who can prescribe 
equally well with himself where the patient is sure of recovery ; and in the com- 
paratively few cases where the issue of the disease depends on the skilful 
selection of drugs his real knowledge and the results of a careful training will be 
strikingly manifest. 

When the time arrives in which the physician will not prescribe until it is 
manifestly for the safety or comfort of his patient to do so—when he will not 
allow himself to be deceived or to deceive others—then medicine will take rank 
with surgery as one of the positive sciences; then the human stomach will no 
longer be a laboratory for the solution of chemical compounds, nor a confectioner’s 
saloon for absorption of saccharine infinitesimals ; and the grand army of quack- 
medicine makers, mourning over the returning reason of a community to which 
they have acted as vampires, will sadly turn to some respectable avocation. 


( 
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“THE true state of the case,’ said Lane, when he had arranged his seat 
satisfactorily, ‘‘ is as follows, and all the gossip which the world has kindly 
invented, and which I fear you ladies were on the point of rehearsing, is sheer, 
utter nonsense. I have known Tom Church ever since I have known anything; 
and as for Miss Annie Creighton, my sister Fanny and she were school-friends, 
and it has been currently reported that I was profoundly melancholy for some 
months after her engagement with Tom was announced. _Be that as it may, we 
had a right pleasant party at Barley Beach that summer. Mr. and Mrs. 
Creighton were there with their daughter Annie, and Tom Church came—well, 
we will say because he and I were inseparables, and I had to be there on escort- 
duty with my sister, as her husband could not leave town. Such was our 
quartette, and I fear that we were rather exclusive in our constant companion- 
ship on drives and excursions of all kinds. I had my boat, the Eaglewing, seat 
round to Barley, that we might not be dependent on local craft, wkich by the 
way, were called ‘yachts’ even if they were no larger than a good-sized wash- 
tub. Excuse the mention of so vulgar an article: I presume none of you ladies 
ever saw one ?” 
“« Never !” “Oh dear, no!’’ said everybody except little Alice Preston, who 
innocently remarked, ‘‘ Why, how funny! I’ve seen ever so many.” When 


the laughter which arose at Allie’s unsuspecting speech had subsided, the tale , 


went on: 

‘* Of course we four spent a part of almost every favourable day on the water, 
as we were all very fond of sailing. The ladies soon learned to steer under 
ordinary circumstances, and used to quarrel for a turn at the helm, although they 
were by no means so anxious to de their share at handling the ropes. One after 
noon we had an unusually steady breeze, strong enough to raise something of a 
sea, but so steady that a child could manage the boat. We stood off and on 
until the sun began to approach the horizon, when we found ourselves some six 
or eight miles from the hotel, and just off the mouth of Gate Harbour. 

‘* We were going about to stand for home, when we became aware of a huge 
sword-fish slowly sculling himself to windward a short distance from our star- 
board bow. I always kept a harpoon and the necessary tackle for sword-fishing 
under the half-deck ; and as the ladies were eager to see and share in the sport, 
Tom and I hastily prepared the tackle, the ladies meanwhile watching the fish 
and keeping the boat in his wake. For the benefit of those who are not familiar 
with the science of sword-fishing, I will explain that the iron harpoon is made 
fast to one end of a long line, while to the other end is fastened an empty keg. 
The shaft or handle of the harpoon is simply thrust inte the hollow part of the 
iron tightly enough to hold its weight. The line is made fast to the iron after 
passing through two rings attached to the shaft, which readily becomes detached 
from the iron when the fish is struck, and remains hanging loosely by its rings. 


By this arrangement the fish is less likely to free himself from the harpoon. 
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When a fish is once struck, the line, keg and all are thrown overboard, and the 
fish darts off, towing the keg after him until he either escapes or tires himself 
out. The boat meanwhile follows the keg until it can again be taken on board, 
by which time the fish is probably so far exhausted as to be easily captured. 

“We were soon ready, and I, as the most experienced harpooner, took my 
station by the heel of the bowsprit. Thanks to Tom’s steering, I soon had an 
excellent sight, and by good or bad luck succeeded in making acapital hit, strik- 
ing the fish about a foot back of his head. Thus rudely disturbed in his evening 
swim, he went off like lightning. I cast off the keg, and in an instant it was 
skipping over the water like a cork, dashing the foam high in air as it struck the 
top of each succeeding wave. The fish was too hard hit to make a long run, 
and in about half an hour we had come up with the keg, lifted it in-board, and 
were cautiously hauling the almost exhausted fish alongside. My sister had the 


helm, and was keeping the beat’s head as near the wind as possible ; Annie was . 


near her, watching the process of capture; Tom stood on a thwart, coiling 
away the line and keeping all clear in case the fish should have a dying flurry ; 
I stood outside the wash-board, hauling in the line as fastas I could. I had 
nearly brought him alongside when I felt the boat lurch slightly to windward : 
before I could turn I heard an exclamation from Fanny, followed by the dull 
sound of a blow, and the peculiar gasp which a man sometimes gives when he is 
knocked senseless. At the same moment I received a heavy stroke across the 
back and shoulders, and of course went head foremost overboard. Slightly 
stunned by the blow, I knew enough not to struggle, and presently rose to the 
surface, rubbed the water from my eyes and looked forthe boat. At first I did 
not see her, but when I rose on the next wave, I discovered her scudding before 
a squall a hundred feet off. I could see no one at the helm, and wondered why 
the boat did notcome up in the wind of herown accord. The next sight I caught 
of her, Fanny was at the helm, and I shouted to her to put the tiller hard down, 
but the wind scattered my words before they had gone half the distance, and 
away sped the Eaglewing, now two hundred feet distant. This time I dis- 
covered the cause of her self-steering: the harpoon line was towing over the 
stern; stretched so tightly that I knew the iron still kept its hold in the sword- 
fish’s side. Fanny remained at the helm, and seemed trying to bring the boat 
around. She was not strong enough, however, to force the rudder against the 
dragging power of the fish, andin a few moments I gave up all hope of regaining 
the boat, and naturally turned my thoughts toward my own somewhat forlorn 
condition. The sky was now ohscured by black driving clouds, the sun had set 
and night was fast closing down. From time to time, as I rose on the crest of a 
sea, I could catch a momentary glimpse of the boat’s white sail, now far out on 
the horizon. What would be the fate of the merry party of afew minutes before 
I could only conjecture, and my conjectures amounted so nearly to certainty 
that they were by no means encouraging. Here my own experience of the affair 
ends, andI give the adventures of the Eaglewing and her passengers as I heard 
them afterward from the best authority. 

“It seems that while we were—” 

“But, Mr. Lane,” said little Alice with tearsin her eyes, ‘‘ aren’t you going 
to tell us what became of you ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Lane, “ certainly, if you wish tohear. I fared the.best of any 
one. You remember I told you we were just off the mouth of Gate Harbour, 
where there is a large bell-buoy on a sunken reef. When I had time to con- 
sider my own situation, I looked about for the buoy, and discovered it half a mile 
toleeward. It was a long and hard swim, but I managed to do it, although it. 
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was pretty dark when I reached it. I was taken off the next morning by an in- 
‘ward bound brig, from whose crew I had the first news of my fellow-voyagers. 
They told me that at about ten o’clock the night before they had nearly run 
down a small boat going before the wind. They heard a woman scream, bnt the 

‘boat vanished in the darkness at once, and was seen no more, although the 
skipper had spent an hour or two insearching for -her. 

“‘ As I was about to say when Miss Alice asked for my own adventures, we 
did not notice, during the excitement of our sword-fish chase, that the wind had 
fallen, while a dark, ragged scud driving seaward had nearly covered the sky. 
Just as we were securing our fish, Fanny discovered the squall close upon us, and 
instantly gave the alarm. Her warning came too late, for as she spoke the first 
puff caught the main-sheet and swept it across the boat. The ladies fortunately 
stood low enough to escape the swing of the boon, but it struck poor Tom on the 
side of the head, knocking him senseless among the ballast-bags and dislocating his 
right arm at the shoulder. Providentiaily, the cleat to which the main-sheet was 
made fast gave way with the sudden strain, and the sail swung round again st the 
shrouds. This probably saved the lives of all on board, for if the cleat had held 
the boat must inevitably have upset. As you already know, I went into the water 
and disappeared from the sight of those on board. Fanny, in the first moment 
of alarm, left .he helm and looked over the side for me. The boat immediately 
filled away before the wind, the harpoon-line and keg caught in some of the wood- . 
work, and the sword-fish, acting as the drag, kept the boat on her course. On 
recovering from their first fright both ladies went to look after Tom: he lay in 
the bottom of the boat, pale as death and utterly senseless. Relieved at finding 
him still alive, Fanny went back to the helm, and now discovered me far astern. 
She tried to bring the boat around, but had not the strength; and not being 
sailor enough to see what was the matter, she did not think of cutting loose from 
the sword-fish. A man’s head in the water can on!y be seen for a short distance 
when there is anything of a sea; my sister soon lost sight of me entirely, and 
the two ladies set themselves to the task of stowing Tom more comfortably. 
Annie had done what she could while~ Fanny was at the helm, but it was only 

with their united strength that they contrived to shift him into an apparently easier 
ition. 
ae By this time the sun was ‘down, and with the dark storm-clouds overhead, 
the rising sea and their own utterly helpless condition, no wonder the poor girls 
wellnigh gave up to despair. They of course considered me lost, and could only 
look to Heaven for help to themselves. Fortunately for them, the wind settled 
into a steady gale, which was heavy, but not dangerously violent like the first 
squall, and the Eagle-wing, “although staggering under heavy mainsail, behaved 
nobly, and with the sword-fish for steersman dashed over the waves at a tremen- 
dous rate. The darkness after an hour became intense, and the girls could 
hardly see one another or the white face of their patient. Taking turns at the 
helm, they tried every means to resuscitate Tom, and were finally rewarded by 
-— of returning vitality. After a few incoherent words, however, he dropped 
asleep. 


“ For a while the light at Gate Head was visible, but it soon sank below. the 
horizou, and nothing but the phosphorescent gleam of breaking waves and the 
white reflection on the swaying mainsail relieved the surrounding gloom. So the | 
boat drove furiously along before the wind during the long hours of the night. 
Tom continued insensible, and the ladies relieved one another at the helm, for 
although holding the tiller had no apparent effect, they had learned that the helm 
must uot be left to itself, and so for form’s sake they complied with the letter of 
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- their instructions. Tom, of course, received his share of attention, and he has 


since admitted to me that it will be a source of lifelong regret to him that he 
was unconscious of the tender care which was lavished upon him during the first 


half of that memorable night. He says that when he came to himself he was — 


wrapped up in two shawls besides his own pilot coat, and had a waterproof cloak 
rolled for a pillow under his head; and he has an indistinct recollection that, 
during a semi-conscious interval, he detected somebody trying to get a pair of 
soft-feeling gloves on his hands, which purpose was frustrated only by the small 
size of the gloves, apparently about number six. It is only fair to say that both 
ladies deny the truth of this story, and charge the whole affair to a disordered 
state of. Tom’s intellectual faculties. 

‘The night was not destined to pass in utter monotony. At about midnight 
—as it seemed to them, though in reality it was only about ten o’clock—the two 
ladies heard a sound different from the steady roar of ocean, to which their ears 


_ had become accustomed. They were not good enough sailors to recognise the 


whistling of wind through a vessel’s cordage and the dashing of water against 
her bows. They were speaking about the sounds when suddenly the sails of a 


brig loomed in the darkness-right ahead of them, and so near that it seemed as . 


if her jibboom were right over their heads. The Eagle-wing plunged into the 
trough of the sea just as the lofty black bows of the brig surged to the crest of 
the next wave. Instant destruction seemed inevitable, and the terrified ladies 
clasped one another with that instinctive longing for human companionship so 
natural in a moment of peril, They were not conscious of screaming as with 
averted eyes they awaited the expected crash, but even the man at the brig’s 
wheel heard the cry which they must have given, and with sailor-like promptness 
crowded down his helm. Probably this helped the boat to a few feet more of 
sea-room, but at best it was a close shave, for in another instant all on board were 
drenched by a shower of spray as the brig plunged up to her figure-head in the 
sea behind them. | 
“For a few moments they could hear shouts and the flapping of canvas as the 
brig brought up in the wind, but soon even the twinkling binnacle-light vanished, 
and the Eagle-wing rushed on through the darkness. When all hope of rescue 
by the brig was gone, the ladies became aware that Tom was vainly trying to 
unpack himself and sit up, having been aroused by the dash of salt water in his 
face. He was in his right mind, although somewhat confused as to time, place 


and companions ; but he soon comprehended the situation, and pronounced himself 


able to take command of the expedition. After sitting up a few minutes, however, 
he nearly fainted with the effort, and then bethought himself that possibly the 
remains of our last luncheon might be in one of the lockers. The key was soon 
found in the pocket of my pea-jacket, which I had luckily left behind me, and a 
search was rewarded by the discovery of half a bottle of sherry and a paper of 


ship-biscuit. An allowance was at once served to all hands, a double ration of 


sherry being forced upon Tom in consideration of his disabled state and the 
sufferings he had gone through. All were much refreshed, and Tom made shift 
to get into the stern-sheets, where he discovered the rather untrustworthy 
character of the steering apparatus. His first impulse was to cut the harpoon- 
line, but a moment’s reflection convinced him that to do so would be very unwise. 
It was impossible to see how long their involuntary voyage might last, and the 
sword-fish would perhaps be the means of keeping them alive in case they ran 
out of other provisions. Besides this he discovered that the sheet-rope had run 


through the block, and that therefore the boat would be unmanageable in working — 


to windward. He therefore resolved to wait for daylight or for a moderation of 
the wind before attempting to get control of the boat. 
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“ Having arrived at this determination, a council of all hands was held, 
and it was decided that the next most important thing to do was to reset Tom’s. 
dislocated arm. The patient was the only one of the party who had ever 
seen a dislocation reduced, and he knew that the operation was a simple 
one in skilled hands. He therefore delivered a brief lecture to his attentive 
audience of two, explaining that the shoulder-joint was what is known in 
mechanics as a ‘ ball-and-socket’ joint, and that a dislocation like the present 
‘was simply the slipping of the head of the bone out of its socket. In order to | 
get this back, it was necessary to pull the arm in a direction at right angles from 
the body, and the displaced bones would slip back into their easy position. It 
all seemed natural enough; so Tom braced himself, and the two ladies applied 
their strength to pull the helpless arm in the desired direction. The result was 
a very unsteady and jerky sort of pull, resembling very closely, as Tom says, both 
in strength and steadiness, the run of a three pound trout. In spite of himself Tom 
gave a subdued howl at the intense pain, and the surgeons forthwith dropped the 
arm in dismay at the effect of their attempt. Tom ruefully rubbed his arm, and 
decided that feminine hands, however willing, were not strong enough for such work. 
Smoething, however, must be done, and after some consideration he contrived a plan 
by which a steady, powerful, and trustworthy strain could be brought to bear upon 
the unfortunatearm. Two heavy thwarts crossed the boat, one at either end of the 
_ centre-board. To the forward one of these was fastened a small block or pulley. 

Tom’s wrist was bound with handkerchiefs, $0 that ‘a line could be tied tightly 
around it without breaking the skin or checking the circulation. He then lay 
down on his back, so that the after end of the centre-board casing came -just to 
his arm-pit, the arm being extended straight along the centre-board in the direc- 
tion of the block. A line having first been attached to his wrist was then passed 
through the block, brought back, passed around the after-thwart near Tom’s 
head, carried forward again and tied fast to itself near the block. Thus you see 
the line was single betwen the wrist and the block, and double between the 
block and the after-thwart. Now, by placing a stick between the double parts of 
the line and turning it over and over, so as to twist the two parts upon one 


another, a very steady and powerful strain would be brought upon the extended 
arm. 


To arrange all this was a work of time, and patience with the boat plung- 
ing through the water at the rate of eight or ten miles an hour ; however, it was 
finally accomplished and everything satisfactorily adjusted. Annie undertook to 
twist the line, while Fanny sat on the deck near Tom’s head to help in whatever 
way she could. Tom knew, from experience, that the pain would be something 
fearful, and warned his fair surgeons that they would have to hurt him, and that 
he would pretty certainly groan, and possibly yell, with agony, but that they 
must not stop the pulling process until the muscles of the arm about the shoulder 
were evidently stretched to a high degree of tension. 

“TI have always thought that the conduct of those two ladies on that occasion 
was very noble and courageous, for they did their duty unflinchingly—I had 
nearly said manfully—my sister even holding Tom’s head when, in spite of him- 
self, he tried to relieve himself a little from the strain. Annie twisted away at 
the line until Fanny told her to stop, which she did not do until she could feel a 
space apparently free from bone all round thearm of the shoulder. ‘Then Annie, 
as previously directed, slacked away slowly, while Tom with his left. hand — 
guided the bone into its place as well ashe could. It did not need much guiding, 
fortunately, for Nature is ever ready, if she has a chance, to resume her proper 
relations of her own accord ; and so the fislocated bone settled back into its 
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socket with a slight but perfectly percestible snap, and the arm, although 
stiff, lame and painful, was moderately serviceable after a few hours, and steadily 
improved from that time forward. 
“ By the time the surgical operation was over it was past midnight: the 
wind moderated, the sea began to subside, and in an hour or two more the clouds 
let moonlight enough through their rifts to enable Tom, standing up in the stern 
sheets, to get a fair view of the horizon. Not a sail or a light was to be seen : 
the waves which had ceased to break, heaved up mounds of black water, 
touched on the crest with the sparkle of reflected moonlight. The ladies had, at 
Tom’s earnest request, crept under the half-deck, and, worn out as they were, 
had fallen asleep, leaving Tom to his lonely watch and his aching arm. 
dreary hour or two'passed in this way, when Annie rose softly, and, coming aft 
without waking her companion, sat down by Tom’s side. Neither spoke for 
fear of arousing Fanny, but presently Annie began fcr the first time to sob 
hysterically, and her head went down on Tom’s shoulder ; and what could he do 
but put his arm around her? Now, don’t think that I am about to describe a 
sentimental scene, for I have no such idea ; and if there had really been one, 
you may be sure I should never have heard of it. Here were two young people 
alone on the wide sea, with no definite prospect of getting ashore, and it was 
only natural that they should sympathise to such an extent as to produce teats 
on the part of one and a disposition to be brotherly on the part of the other. 
_ Unfortunately, too, Fanny woke up, and seeing them in their position of support 
and dependence, at once divined the true state of the case, came to them, put her 
arm round Annie, found Tom’s there, took hold of his hand, and the ladies say 
that they all three had a good cry together. However that may be, Tom did 
his best to cheer them, and, when they began to talk instead of cry, proposed, as 
the best method of driving off the blues, to try and get control of the boat. 
The sheet-rope was coiled and made ready for reeving through the. block, and 
when all was clear and everybody understood what was to be done, the helm was 
put hard down, and the Eaglewing slowly wore round until the flapping canvas. 
announced that she was coming up in the wind. It was no easy task to get 
_ hold of the boom with the boat bobbing around like a cork, and only one arm 
to be depended upon: however, the line was successfully run through 
the block just as the boat began to fall off again, and it was with con- 
siderable satisfaction that our voyagers found themselves able to steer their | 
craft once more. The sky was now sufficiently clear to enable them to 
make out the North star, and shape their course to the north-west, which would 
necessarily bring them to land in the course of time. Tom now began to feel 
that rest was imperative, and reluctantly stowing himself away under the half- 
deck, fell almost instantly into the deep slumber which often follows unusual pain 
and excitement. The ladies had nothing to do but to keep the boat’s head to the 
north-west, and so the night wore away, and day broke on a comparatively 
smooth sea without a living thing in sight on its steel-gray surface. Poor Tom 
slept on and on until the wind began to die away, when the ladies, not feeling 
competent to manage the boat, woke him, after considerable ineffectual shaking, 
and were horrifiéd at his sitting up addressing Annie familiarly as John, and 
_ asking her to bring him some hot water, and to tell the cook to send him up‘a 
cup of ‘café noir.” This evidence of mental aberration was, however, nothing 
alarming in reality, for it often follows such a sleep as Tom had been indulging 
in; and after sitting up a few moments he collected his errant senses, and 
laughing at his blunder, proceeded to give himself a salt water showez-bath, as 
far as was possible under the circumstances, advising his companions to do the 
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same, ‘For, some inscrutable reason—clear, -doubtless, to the feminine ‘mind —., 
they: refused . to ;put their, heads.under water as Tom done, but -all.were: 
greatly refreshed by their ablutigtia, ag partook. of their slender breakfast with, 

something like satisfaction.-: --. 

“It now became a qnegtion what to do with the sword-fish. His. ‘ritarded. 
their rate of speed, but,- considering. the scarcity of provisions, Tom deemed it~ 
inexpedient.to cut, loose-from hjm, and so set about contriving a way to hoist 
him on board ;* which end was effected after considerable trouble and hard 
work, and - the ‘boat was again headed to the north-west ; that is, Tom thought; 
it was the north-west, for he had nothing but the wind to judge, by, as the sun 
was now. well: up, atid: most’ of, the ‘time obscured . by an almost .unbroken_ Bray 

' cloud which ‘covered the entire sky. Of course the horizon was scanned in- 
cessantly, and toward noon, Tom, after a long look to the eastward, announced 
that he could see the smoke of a steamer. Making a shrewd guess at her 
course, the Eagle-wing was headed so as to intercept her, and our ‘Voyagers were 
soon rewarded by the sight of a black speck, which steadily ~~ until it resolved 
itself into the.rigging and: hull Cunarder.. 

© So ended «the ‘of "the; voyage. The’ proved; to be 
homeward ubound, and few hours. our party was, safely landed, and the, tele- 
graph carried ,relief. to the, anxins company at Barley Beach, where there & 
quiet but‘véry-ha the; nextday. Somehow, Annie seemed to seek my 
company rather than Tom's for ‘a while after their adventure, and was really 

g to feel rather sorry for him, and to felicitate myself upon my prospects, 
when suddenly the ground was cut from under my feet by the announcement of their 
engagement, followed this,spring by wedding. I bore;up bravely, through the 
ceremony and: leave-takings, and settled into the state of in 
which -you see me. 

“T-“only wish to add that the, ‘Bagle-wing. survived her’ voyage Jjininjared, 
although I-venture to affirm that’ during that memorable night she sailed farther 
and carried more canvas than ever a boat of her size did before; and now, if 
any or all of you. rig ladies are disposed to test her sea-going qualities, there is a 
capital breeze, will promiisé neither.to hunt pword: nor to.let any of; you 
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OR generations past, rich men have had glass-houses, in which they have 

' collected beautiful flowering plants from hot climates, which they have been 
able to carry through our winters by protection and fire-heat. Many of these 
species, commonly cultivated under glass, have been used as adjuncts to the sum- 
mer flower garden; and indeed without the verbena, pelargonium, fuchsia, helio- 
trope, feverfew, and bouvardia, the flower garden would be a very mean affair. 
. But with those plants which can attain their full glory in a year, or which when 
started from seeds or cuttings in winter, and planted out in the spring, grow and 
blossom in the summer, and then may be left to perish, the use of hot-house 
plants for decorating our grounds has ceased, and few gardeners have dared -to 
‘risk the life of the rarer plants, such as musas, tree ferns, caladiums, &c., in the 
‘open air during summer. It has been the tradition of the elders, that these 
plants, which are by nature of slow growth, and must depend for their beauty 
somewhat on size, should be carefully protected under glass in winter-and sum- 
mer. In summer, they are left to sleep or rest; when rested, they are ready to 
expand into their full glory in winter. Cultivated under glass, however beautiful 
they may be as plants, they approximate but partially to their native glory. As 
they increase in size, they are more worthy of admiration, require more room, 
and are more difficult and expensive to maintain. 

By cautious experiments with those among them commonly called subtropical 
plants, gardeners have learned, first, that most of them can be carried safely 
‘through the winter if they are kept rather dry, anda little above freezing ; and 
that, when so protected, they may be set out in summer, either plunged in pots 
or in the open ground, and attain a perfection never seen in the conservatory. 
Some of these plants, such as cannas and caladiums, grow from bulbous or tube- 
‘rous roots, they permit their tops to wither away in winter, but lose nothing of 
their vigour ; and when planted in the garden are very beautiful both in leaves 
and flowers. Every year new trials are made; and we find that the wholelist . 
of sub-tropicals suffers under this treatment only from the high winds, which 
dash about their huge and leathery leaves, and often tear them into ribbons. | 

Great breadth, length, and compoundness of leaf characterise tropical plants ; 
whilst the leaves of the fauna of the temperate zone are generally small, or very 
much less sub-divided. That this difference is due to the absence or presence of 
wind, richness or poverty of soil, frequency or infrequency of rain, is of no con- 
‘sequence so long as the gardener can bring the different forms into contrast : and 
we may Claim this discovery as making a new era in horticulture ; for it opens a 
very wide field for experiment, and more than doubles our resources. Sub-tro- 
pical plants are not more peculiar in their size of leaf than in the variety of 
colour which the same leaf often presents, ranging, as in the dracena, from the 
most delicate shades of green to the darkest crimson. Thecaladium family offer 
‘in their leaves every shade and combination of green, gray, white, and pink ; 
whilst the marantas, and some cannas, are almost -black in their shadings. 
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Variety is certainly a great source of pleasure; and the gardener should avaik 
himself promptly of all the possibilities within his reach. Of course the owner 
of a small place must find in his bulbs, bedding plants, and annuals, with con- 
trasting groups of shrubs, all the variety he can expect; but when a place to be 
improved is wide in area, the interest of the landscape and of -the locality is 
greatly increased by coming upon a single plant, or a group, whose leaves in 
form and colour are a strong contrast to all else in the vicinity. 

The coloured plants, which are now being introduced with great effect, have 
been created by Japanese and Chinese gardeners, or their English and French 
imitators, from individuals which originally only showed a tendency to colour in 
some parts of their organisation, or at certain periods of the year. Repeated 
selections and propagation of the most marked individuals have resulted in the 
plants which we now use with the greatest freedom in our ornamental grounds. 
There is a wide field stil! unimproved ; and, if our gardeners will carefully search 
the forest and fields, they will find abundant opportunities to add to the list of 
their present favourites. 

How far it is desirable to use coloured plants in decorative gardening depends 
considerably on the size of the garden or grounds, and the manner in which they 
are to be improved. Imitation requires but little thought ; and every improver 
or amateur who has seen beds rich with contrasting masses of coleus and cen- 
taurea, long lines of colour made by coleus, Mrs. Pollock and ‘ Mountain of 
Snow,” pelargoniums, achyranthes, perilla, celosia, and centaurea, can go and 
do likewise. The varieties of plants and colour are few, and the possible effects 
limited, unless one combines with the leaves colours derived from blossoms. 

But the ease with which contrasts and combinations can be made are sure to 
make decorations with foliage popular. 

In gardens where acres are devoted to flowers, andthe lawn and shrubbery 


are often mere adjuncts to the garden, ribbon-planting, or using coloured plants. 


in long lines,and bands, has been practised for many years; but, until the 
coloured-leaved plants became numerous, the effects were produced by blossoms, 
and had the peculiar charm which comes with flowers, whether used singly or in 


mass. The colour of the petals of a flower is always more delicate and pure 


than that of any leaf, partly because of the difference in their texture, and partly 
because Nature seems to consider the flower and its seed the culmination of the 
plant’s existence, and brings out in the blossom, in colour and fragrance, a Cli- 
max of interest. But to make masses of colour by blossoms, requires an amount 
of gardening resources possessed by few persons. It is not enough to once plant 
the garden ; there must be areserve ground, where plants can be kept ready to 
blossom, and be used to replace those which are going out of bloom ; otherwise 
the plants blossom, and go to seed, and their beauty disappears in one short burst. 
of glory. To have reserve gardens, there must be plenty of space and money, 
and ample time, and previous preparation. When we have all these at our com- 
mand, effects in colour can be gained by blossoms surpassing any which can be 
produced by leaves. Compromises are useful in this; and, by combining 
coloured leaves with flowers, we more rapidly, surely, and cheaply arrive at de- 
sirable results. Nature seems to have pointed this out in the Mrs. Pollocks, 
-“ Mountain of Snow,” and other zonal pelargoniums, where yellow and white 
leaves support scarlet blossoms of great brilliancy. 

Whoever would produce good effects of colour, having studied the harmonies 
of colour, and knowing his materials, must rely upon his judgment. In every 
different garden, the local circumstances qualify the practice to be followed, and 
— carefully taken into account in making up the theory of colours to be 
produ 
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Colour is to be admired, sought, and used. Yet as the result of the so-called 
ribbon-gardening is, on the whole, tiresome, if it should be used to the exclusion 
of other kinds of floral decoration, it would seriously reduce the interest and 
pleasure of flower gardening. 

In public grounds visited daily by different persons, in parts of the lawn, and 
prominent points in private grounds, masses of harmonious or contrasting colour 
are very desirable and effective ; but where the family is to see and enjoy the 
same garden every day, better by far resort to mixed gardening, and use colour 
sparingly, relying on the beauty of groups of plants which have variety in form 
and fragrance, and whose charms appeal to more senses than one. 

There is danger that the fever or enthusiasm which sweeps the masses of the 
community from strawberries to pears, from pears to grapes, will cover the land 
with the crimson and yellow of coleus and celosia, the scarlet and white of salvia 
and centaurea. But let no lover of flowers be over influenced; no coloured 
leaves can ever replace the heliotrope, verbena, bouvardia, rose, nierembergia, 
fuchsia, feverfew, stock, lobelia, pansy, or other old favourites. The interest in 
coloured plants has called attention to the beauty which plants have in form as 
well as colour ; and here I think there is the legitimate ground for the exercise 
of fancy and development. As men are always more interested in whatever is 
strange and foreign than in objects of every-day acquaintance, we must expect 
that the sub-tropicals, with their massive and strange foliage, will secure atten- 
tion long before gardeners will think it worth while to look into the hedgerow 
and forest for plants which may be hereafter brought into notice. When we 
cultivate a plant for its form, as well as its colour and blossom, we appeal to the 
mind more strongly than when form is neglected or forgotten. Form in plants 
is like statuary in the arts, which appeals to the mind very differently from 
painting. Whether the pictorial or sculptor’s art is the most important in its 
influence on the mind, need not be considered: both are valuable; and if we 
can add to the joys which the garden always gives by colour and fragrance, 
the pleasure we derive from seeing varied and effective forms, in the leaves and 
branches of plants, we certainly increase the beauty of the garden, and strengthen 
its influence. In Paris, where more pains has been taken to produce and use 
varieties of plants for their foliage, the visitor is surprised and delighted all 
the time by meeting the rarest and most magnificent forms of perennial and sub- 
tropical plants, contrasting with well-known trees and shrubs , and inthe famous 
gardens of England and the continent we may learn the proper use of sub-tropi- 
cal plants. 

Sub-tropical gardening has compelled us to see and understand the lessons 
which Nature has been trying to teach us, but has failed to impress our minds 
because we are so indifferent to the objects which daily surround us. In our 
tree planting, we have used but a few varieties, —elms, maples, abeles, pines, 
hemlocks, Norway spruce, balsam fir, with the occasional inroad of a stranger, 
such as the ailanthus, the linden, and the Scotch larch. These trees are re- 
peated everywhere, until many believe there are no other trees, or that, if there 
are, they cannot be used for ornamental planting. In shrubbery the same indif- 
ference has prevailed ; the rose, ever beautiful, and ever to be worshipped, has 
been supported by snow balls, lilacs, syringas, altheas, Tartarian honeysuckle, 
fringe-tree, and smoke ; gradually a few deutzias, spireeas, viburnums, cornels, 
have forced an entrance into the charmed circle ; but the great mass of native 
and foreign shrubs has been wholly ignored. In the flower garden, we have used 
the phlox, larkspur, iris, lily, peony, spirsea, and achillea, from the perennials ; 
mignonette, stocks, balsams, coreopsis, asters, four-o’clocks, zinnias, and portu- 
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lacca, from the annuals ; verbenas, pelargoniums, heliotrope, feverfew, and fuchsia, 
from the bedding plants, over and again, until their faces and names are as 
familiar as household words, apparently either ignorant or indifferent to the great 
number of plants in each section, as well worth our love and culture, as the 
selected few. 

In this we have wholly ignored the teachings of Nature. Go where we may, 
through meadows, over hills, by the streams, or in the forest, we find groups and 
combinations beautiful at all seasons, every tuft composed of many varieties of 
plants, which either blossom in succession from spring to fall, or add grace by 
their delicate tassels of seeds as the grasses, or colour by their berries as the 
Mitchella and the wintergreen, to the spot in which they grow. 

Few persons ever count, as they wander along their favourite paths, the 
varieties of plants which make up the groups they most admire. As we watch 
a placid stream slipping swiftly by, reflecting the nodding rushes, bending grapes, 
overhanging shrubs, and the deep blue sky, we rarely study the effect enough 
to know howit is made, or to understand that what seems so simply beautiful is 
the result of a myriad of combined forms and contrasting and complementary 
colours. An old gray ledge, lichen clad, moss grown, and fern fringed, which 
strikes the eye only as an effect of colour, is so complicated in its shading, and 
so thickly spread with a diversity of forms, that it defies copying, and is hardly 
reproducible in colour on the artist’s canvas: 


. 


OTAHEITE. 


_ siren! whose foam-girdled crest 
Gems the horizon like an emerald spray 
Snatched from perennial paradise away, 

And lost for ever, though for ever blest ! 


O summer isle! the rich sea’s rich bequest 
Unto her kinsmen that with rare display 
Meltest the souls of men whose hearts are gray, 
Like the warm wave that fawns upon the breast ! 


Beautiful siren! thy voluptuous vales 
Invite the weary. As a royal guest 

The mariner lets hang his mildewed sails, 

And seeks the fervour of thy full embrace 

In bowers whose breath betrays their hiding-place, 
Never to rouse from his eternal rest. 


' 


IN THE HOLY LAND. 


RE the hotels in Jerusalem comfortable? asks the stay-at-home 

traveller. They are everything else; and the traveller who needs com- 

fort early learns he had better stay at home. He will find much to take the 
place of comfort in Jerusalem, especially a wonderful zest and excitement. 

The hotel table is full of life and animation. Lieut. Warren is telling the 
last. discoveries he has made in his excavations for Solomon’s Temple. Two 
American ladies tell how they have been down to visit these discoveries, lowered 
in a bucket, and crawling some distance on hands and knees. They have had 
the privilege of picking away a bit of the original foundation. There are three 
layers of cities, one upon the other, within the walls of Jerusalem ; and the stay- 
at-home traveller sniffs a little because we can none of us know which is the 
real Jerusalem. But we, who tread the streets of the latest Jerusalem of ali, 
find it quite old enough to be picturesque and exciting ; and its site is so 
irregular and uncertain, with ravines and slopes cutting in here and there, that 
we are quite as likely to be treading the foot-print of the original Jebusites as if 
- we went down in a bucket. And all these questions are carefully discussed at 
the hotel table. One party believes faithfully in Ferguson’s theory, that the 
Holy Sepulchre must have been within the enclosure of the Mosque of Omar ; 
another has faith in the dream of. the Empress Helena, and declares that it 
must indeed be in the very spot pointed out; and everybody is reading up all 
that was ever written about it. 

We have our artists, too, in the dining room. Gerdme, the French painter, 
sits at a side-table, with his party, driven in from their tents outside Jerusalem 
by the storm of the night before; and Church, fresh from Petra, is at our own 
table. 

We growl a little at the coffee. Everywhere in the East, in native houses, in 
the most dingy of hovels, one tastes delicious coffee. Then why, since we are so 
much nearer Mocha, should this of Jerusalem taste like the coffee of the poorest 
_ tavern at home? One of our party suggests that “ one touch of chicory makes 
the whole world kin !”’ 

We stream out from the dining-room into the court-yard on which it opens. 
This is an upstairs court-yard, reached by a long flight of stone steps from the 
street. It is openabove toaclear blue sky. Two or three light staircases 
lead to the chambers looking upon a gallery above, and all along the steps are 
pots of flowers, vines twining in the balustrades, roses in blossom. The inner 
walls of the house are all white with fresh whitewash like the tombs of the 
prophets. Alongon the stone pavement are squatting groups of Arab or Jew 
venders of all the articles that Jerusalem produces—boxes of olive-wood, paper 
knives, rosaries, crosses of the same, mother-of-pearl crucifixes and bas-reliefs, 
books bound in olive-wood, photographs, pressed flowers; and there is a jabber 
of every language known. 
Sometimes, as I close my eyes, I can hear it all again,—the jargon of many 
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‘tongues. Our landlord was a German; and through the open window to my 
xoom would come the clamour of Arabic, Italian, German, French, English, as 
though the great final fight of Babel was going on. Above, the clear blue sky, 


and the clear air of Syria coming in, and a strange feeling that this was Jerusa- 


Jem, and that we were there. 

And glad was I to reach this turmoil that first night, in my palanquin with 
my struggling mules; for the narrow streets were filled with the usual Eastern 
crowd. Beggars started up on every side, fearful to look at. The worst flock 
of all was at a corner where the narrow street turned ata right angle. This, 
anyhow, would have tried the soles of the mules; and the usual yelling had 
begun, and the forms of preservation necessary to the forward mule, when, from 
a low archway, facing us, suddenly emerged the huge form of a loaded camel, so 
grateful at getting his head up again, that we should not think of inviting him to 
go back, even if he could. We screamed and yelled louder; a few beggars 
stopped erying backsheesh, and joined the chorus. My two dragomans advanced 
‘to the rescue, my bandit volunteers outdid themselves, and the camel-driver was 
equal to six Amodios, The result was a magnificent bit of complaisance on the 
part of the camel. Instead of going on, and treading us to the ground, he turned 
to the right majesticaily and preceded us. We followed in procession in the 
midst of the plaudits of the multitude, and the camel turned off at the first side 
Street. 

The camel is considered an ill-tempered, cross animal. His expression, to 

me, seems that of a haughty reserve; as if he would say, ‘‘I would be cleaner. 
I might refuse to bear any burden, and growl at the first ounce instead of the 
last, but would it pay to make a fuss? Life is but short, and my feet happily 
-are large.” He turns away to the side of the street to let you pass; and you 
feel it is not so much the result of the stick and yells of his driver as because he 
happened to choose to at that moment. Reserve often passes for sullenness ; 
-and it is so with those who keep themselves out of the way, and then growl that 
they are not noticed. But it isnot so with a camel. Born with splay feet, and 
a convenient hump for baggage, he is directly made a.beast of burden, with, 
perhaps, the instincts of a prince, betrayed by the majestic sway of his neck, and 
the grand air with which he blots himself into a porch in order to get out of your 
way. He has about him the true element of the picturesque. Take a camel and a 
date palm, and there you have the East,—not the camel -of the menagerie ; 
for there his legs look thin, and his back is sunken, and the magnificent 
expression of scorn that swells his nostrils, when over his native sand, dies away 
into the agony of hopelessness, 

But in our excursions in and about Jerusalem, our travels were mostly on 
foot. At this time of the rush of travellers, it is very difficult to secure horses 
or donkeys for any short excursion. Carts or carriages are unknown in Syria. 
Our Syrian friend, Miss F., born in Jerusalem, had seen Abdel Kader’s coupe in 
Damascus, and the diligence that took her there from Beyroot; but she had 
never experienced any other wheel vehicles. A Syrian road is nothing more 
defined than a cow-path. Ithas this advantage, that one feels no timidityin 
straying from it. If you happen to see a pretty place on the hill side for your 
lunch, you have no hesitation in turning your horse up the rocky bank to reach 
it, as the footing is quite as secure as that ofthe path you are leaving. 

There is not, in Jerusalem, the charm of the Cairo donkey, with his quick, 
lively pace, and easy seat. In Egypt, it is just a pleasure to get on a ‘donkey 


and go coursing across the sands, or through the fields freshly green with lentils - 


4in blossom. Here, in Jerusalem, it is Passion-week, and there are troops 
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pilgrims who have secured every kind of monture, horse, donkey, or camel, 
smooth or scraggy—mostly scraggy. In the streets you meet the long files of 
these processions ; the Russian pilgrims often taking with them all their families, 
wife in a basket on one side of the camel, and children heaped into the other to- 
make a balance, © 
It is not only the Christians who are on pilgrimage at this season; the Jews. 
are holding their ceremonies, and the Mohamedans assembling for their great 
days. Itis singular, that, in this picturesque atmosphere, it is very difficult to- 
define the differences in all these nationalities. There is always a procession 
passing along the narrow defiles that answer for roads around Jerusalem. One 
sees a long train winding through the ravine below. It looks as if it might be- 
a party of Crusaders, coming in sight of Jerusalem for the first time, Godfrey de- 
Bouillon heading the party, with a turban wound around his casque. Orit may 
be the hostile Saracens making a tour about the city, with Isman at their head. 
Or perhaps it is a modern every-day Mussulman procession, starting from the 
city on its annual route to the tomb of Moses, by the Dead Sea. There are 


pennants flying, flags and gay colours, trains of loaded mules. But you suddenly | 


discover it is your friends setting out for Hebron,—Mr. Smith in front, with a. 
strip of white cotton wound about his grey felt hat, with white papers behind to. 
keep the sun from the back of his neck and his shoulders. Stout Mrs. Smith,. 
not far away, has a similar turbaned appearance. Her daughter has picked up a. 
gold striped handkerchief at a bazaar to tie round her hat; and the son of the 
family displays upon his head a gorgeous scarlet and gold cufia, bought at Cairo, 
No wonder you should mistake them for Saracens, with their handsome black 

Se Ali, who looks as if he might be the attendant of Solyman. 
himsel. 

It was interesting, when we left Alexandria for Brindisi, returning home, to. 
see how gradually these picturesque head-dresses dropped away from our travell- 
ing companions. We had on board the steamer, as we left the shore of Egypt,. 
many specimens of the full-blooded fez; odd, three-story cock-hats, worn by 
English officers returning from India ; the common felt hat of any country, wound. 
about with a white or gay scarf. The style looked Eastern ; not one of us but 
had the Oriental air. In the railway from Brindisi, an occasional scarlet fez. 
still lingered ; but by the time we left Turin, tne cock-hat and the turban had. 
dissappeared, and only a solitary fez remained, that marked the true bond fide: 
Egyptian official, who was to venture with it into Paris, 

Gerome has seized the characteristic features of the surroundings of Jerusalem, 
its defiles with a procession always winding through, in a picture painted at this. 
time, that we saw afterward exhibited in the Salon in Paris. He represents the 
very atmosphere in which we saw Jerusalem some of these days, dark 
clouds over the city behind, and the light of the setting sun stretching across the 
foreground. There is a train passing throrgh the ravine below the Mount of 
Olives ; but the people in it are looking back, pointing jeeringly, for across the 
front there lie the shadows of three crosses. There was something impressively 


true in all the finish of this painting,—in the tone of the atmosphere, even in 


the geographical position of its hills, and the walls of Jerusalem : but, more than. 
all, it was true in the sentiment it expressed; for in all these walks about 
Jerusalem, the shadow of the cross, a sad remembrance of all that makes Jeru- 
— interesting, hangs down the slope of its hills, even in the sunniest of its 
ys. 
The very first afternoon, after our arrival on Sunday, we made our first 
pilgrimage to the Mount of Olives. We went out from “ St. Stephen’s Gate ;”” 
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passed “ the tomb of the Virgin,” and “ the Garden of Gethsemane.” One may 
easily question the right either of these places as to the name given it, but one 

makes no question about the Mount of Olives; and here is Jerusalem, and here 
the valley of the Brook Kedron. We sit a little while on the bridge across the: 
bed of the stream, now dry ; yellow hyssop grows between the stones, and scarlet 
anemones are scattered in the grass upon the bank. We can scarcely fancy a 
more lovely spot,—olive orchards on our left; the walls of Jerusalem, shutting 

in the mosque, at the head of the high slope on our right. 

We kept on, up along a steep path to the garden of Gethsemane. This is so- 
called because its high walls of white cement shut in some of the oldest .olive 
trees upon the mountain slope. Yet it seems to have been too near, ever to have 
served as a retreat from Jerusalem. Its olive trees are old and gnarled, with 
twisted trunks, and leafless except near the top, where are a few straggling 
branches. Within, the little garden is marked out into flower beds, separated off 
by wooden palings; and it was gay with sweet-smelling gillyflowers and wall- 
flowers. The olive trees looked indeed as if they m‘ght be nearly two thousand 
years old. The sweet old monk, with a cord tied about his yellow-brown frock, 
who tended the flowers, looked almost as old. He gave us branches of the 
olive, and huge bunches of his fragrant yellow flowers. A procession was wait- 
ing at the gate, in honour of Passioa-week, to take the supposed path of Christ 
from the garden to the Holy Sepulchre. It consisted mostly of Syrian women 
from some convent, with handsome faces screened partly with white cotton mantles, 
They were to pass into the gate and along the Via Dolorosa, telling their beads 
at each marked spot, till they reached the sepulchre itself. 

Again we kept on, and up the mountain. M. Coquerel, in his ‘Scenes of 


_ Travel in Syria,” tells of the pleasure in reading the words of Christ in the midst 


of scenery in which he lived ; andI help myself to his words, as I recall the 
afternoon we spent on the Mount of Olives, under the olive trees, looking across. 
Kedron to Jerusalem, reading aloud from the new Testament. 

“Tt was pleasant to wander,” he says, “‘ away from the turreted walls of Tibe- 
rias, and to read aloud, in this utter solitude, with the light murmur of the 
trembling waves, the Sermon on the Mount, those sovereign words of Christ 
which have already regenerated humanity, although they are yet far from being 
thoroughly carried ont. It seemed to us that in his own country we could better 
understand his discourse, so full of boldness, his familiar parables. Nothing 
smacks of the school, or of the artificial dialectics of the rabbi. Everything is 
full of light and the open air; the wind of the spirit blows as it 
will; every seed that germinates becomes a living symbol of the kingdom of love 
and truth, that extends and increases unperceived. The scarlet anemone shines 
there in the grass more richly clothed, simple flower of the field as it is, than 
ever, in all his pomp, the sumptuous king, whose proverbial magnificence has not: 
ceased, even to-day, to dazzle all the East. ’ 
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MAKING AN OMELETTE. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GUSTAVE DROZ. 


NHE rain had been falling all day, and, tired out, had turned into the sort of 
mist that rises from the meadows at evening. We had just dined : 5 | 

who had fallen asleep at dessert, had gone to bed, and we two, Louise and I, 
were standing at the open window, looking out at the sky and humming to 
ourselves. 

‘* Suppose we leave the ark, Father Noah?” said my wife to me. 

‘**T see no rainbow, my dear.” 

‘So much the more reason for going out to look for it.” 


She left me, and came back hooded, booted and gloved. She took my arm 


with a good firm hold, leaning close up to me, as if we had just met after a long 
separation: ‘‘ Oh, how glad I am to get out! Don’t you feel how good the air 
is? I should like to go on walking, walking. Let us go ever so far: it is broad 
—— still.” And she merrily urged me on, making great strides to keep pace 
with me. 

We skirted the hedge, and, turning to the left, entered the wood. How we 
loved that dear wood! At that hour it was silent, damp and dripping, like the 
beard of a sea-god. The wet moss yielded to the foot like a saturated sponge, 
and a clear raindrop trembled to its fall on every leaf of the drooping branches. 

“* You will be very wet, dearest,” I said to Louise, stopping as I speke. 

“Oh, no matter: I have on my thick boots. Do let us go on.” 

So we went on. I thanked my wife for her courage that evening ; for nothing 
on earth is more beautiful than the forest after rain, especially at sunset, when all 
is silence and peace. The wind has gone down, the weary rain has crept back 
to its clouds, the very birds are falling asleep and dreaming of dryness. To me 
there is a well-loved charm in feeling really alone, when there are only the two 
-of us, and we arm in arm ; in walking under the great green arches; in breathing 
the keen scent of the moist wood ; in striking my stick against the massive oaks 
and hearing the long, sonorous echo from the neighbouring trees; in stopping 
short at the cry of a breaking twig, at the sound of the drops pattering from leaf 
to leaf ; in drawing in long breaths of the fresh rain-washed air ; in listening with 
my eyes (if I may use the expression) to the exquisite harmony of all these shy 
and subtil tones. The metaphor is so true that it has become trite, but I do not 
use it for the sake of stringing words together. 

_ On a fine day, when the sun is near setting, everything grows rosy aud high- 
coloured, like the face of a handsome girl spinning over the fire. There is a 
warmth and a vividness of tone, boon Nature is thrilled and touched, and we 
feel that through the day she has had her share of love and pleasure and work. 
The forest is warm: the foliage sparkles with diamonds and rubies and emeralds, 
and every now and then on the mossy trunks you catch a sudden startling gleam 
of gold. Then you have an orchestra with all its effects, a rich and brilliant 
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harmony, like the unexpected sight of a royal treasure chest, like a cathedral 
where the loud trumpets burst out and a whole nation shouts Alleluia! 

But on a gray day it is quite another thing: no brightness then, no trumpets 
and drums: Nature goes to her bed that night with tearful eyes and a marked 
desire to yawn. ‘The violins, deadened that she may sleep, are at their lowest 
and slowest : you can hardly hear their music. It is like a dream, but so sweet 
is its voice, so exquisite its harmony, that it is not an easy thing for the loitering 
lover of the music of the eye to decide which phase he prefers—the forest veiled 
in the gray mantle of twilight or the forest dazzling in its golden gleams of 
splendour. 

We were going along under a clump of birches when a gentle little wind 
passed over us, stirring the tree-tops, and they, with a sudden shake like a bird 
from its bath, sent down on us a shower of liquid diamonds. 

“Oh, heavens! ” cried Louise, stopping dead short, “‘ the horrid wind! I am 
soaked !” 

Her skirt fluttered in the wind, and I caught sight of two tiny boots firmly 
planted close together in the grass, 

“* Perfectly soaked!” she repeated : ‘‘my hood was pushed back, and I have 
a deluge down my neck—a whole river.” 

I brushed off the rain, readjusted her hood, and when she was comfortable again 
she said with a smile, ‘‘ You are very nice.” _~ 

I rather think I kissed her. And in high good humour we danced over the 
fern, she leaning on my arm: then, as we came into the sonorous silence of the 
high growth, she suddenly broke out, to the tune of the ‘ Marseillaise,” into a 
foolish little song of her own invention about a wicked husband who did not love 
his wife at all, at all, at all. She looked so mischievous as she hurried on, 
singing and smiling and showing ‘her pretty white teeth, that I began to sing 
= her. We behaved like children: we knew it and we liked it—it is a good 
thing. 

_ All at once we came to a place which might have been a quagmire, a dried-up 
marsh, or a worked-out quarry—I don’t know which; but the ground was 
es the trees were destroyed, and gnarled roots looked angrily out from the 

riers. 

‘* Are you sure we shan’t lose our way?” said Louise, looking at me. 

Oh no, dearest.” 

“ And if we are lost, what will that poor little fellow, asleep in his cradle this 
minute, say to-morrow? Shall we go back? Say, shall we go back ?” 

** But we are only twenty minutes from home, not more.” 

“‘ Yes, yes, travellers who are lost in the woods always think they are only 
twenty minutes from home. I don’t like those ugly twisted trees; there must 


be crowds of animals living in those roots.” She shuddered, and stooping — 


forward to listen, said, ‘‘ There, do you hear? Don’t you hear those heavy 
blows? Hush, hush—heavy, heavy blows. At this hour, in the forest, what 
can it be? The sun is setting: shan’t we go back ? ‘ai 

I listened and did indeed hear a dull sound, the cause of which was easy to 


guess. I could have told her at once, but I liked too well to see her as she - 


stood, serious and bent to listen, her lips parted and her eyes fixed on mine: it 
gave me too much pleasure to have her clinging to me in her fright, and in my 
egotism I answered, without moving a muscle, “It is strange, indeed. I do 
hear heavy blows. Let us go see what it is: it can’t-be far.” * 

“Go there! Dear George, you are mad.” She threw her arms round me, 
and raising herself to my ear, almost whispered, ‘“I am frightened: come away, 
please—please come away.” 


<4 
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“« What a little coward youare! Didn’t you recognise the sound—the wood- 
cutters working in the clearing ?” 

** And you expect me to believe in your woodcutters ? What are they doing, 
pray ? 9? 

‘ They are cutting up oak logs to make staves for barrels: that’s the whole 
of the mystery.” 

“ Are you quite sure?” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

** Are woodcutters good people ? ” 


“Particularly these: I know them well. Let us go and see them: it won’t. 


take three minutes.” 

She consented to follow me, lagging a little behind. In another minute or 
two we were in the most picturesque of spots. Before us were two or three 
cabins like the wigwams on the shores of Lake Ontario, described in Cooper’s 
novels, consisting of a pile of boards and trunks of trees, blackened, moss-grown, 
damp and dark, topped by a white chimney, whence a feather of blue smoke es- 
caped into the green vault above us. Around this settlement were heaps of logs, 
mountains of chips, pyramids of yellowish-red planks, and on a line stretched 
from tree to tree a few clothes making believe to dry. The ground next the 
huts was trodden down, and at a little low door an old woman was feeding a 
dozen chickens. 

*“ Good evening, sir—good evening, madame,” said the old woman as we ap- 
proached. ‘* Won’t you come in and warm yourselves a little? It’s pretty fresh 
this evening.” 

Louise was looking at everything as she would have looked at a successful 
stage effect. We went in. 

The inside was worthy of the outside. The hut was of irregular shape, full of 
chinks and corners ; in the middle, on the ground, blazed a magnificent fire, the 
fireplace being indicated by four iron bars, which kept the burning brands in 
their place. There was a hole in the roof, asin the impluvium of a Roman house, 
and the flames soared high: beyond the opening, through a yawning chimney, 
which let in the daylight and let out the smoke, we saw brances and gray sky. 
In the embers was a pot set to boil, and in the corners of the cabin, ina confu- 
sion of tools, materials and refuse, three men—one a little old fellow with hollow 
cheeks and brickdust complexion—were chopping away with all their might and 
main. The three were father, son, and son-in-law : this was their workshop and 
their home, and here they lived and laboured year in, year out, winter and 
summer through. Once a week the son went to the village for provisions, and on 
Sunday the whole family played at bowls under the great trees. 

As we entered, they stopped work, and each man, having spoken to us, put 
down his axe, a frightful weapon, not unlike the guillotine axe—an enormous, 
sharp-pointed blade and a short handle, admirably adapted to the murder of oaks, 


but sinister of aspect. Louise drew somewhat closer to me on the little bench — 


where we had seated ourselves. 

“ Don’t we interrupt your work ?” I asked the old man. 

“Thank you kindly, no, sir: we are just going to supper.” 

The two young men pulled down their sleeves, and they all gathered round a 
large table of primitive construction, made of a board and four legs still in the 
rough. While they were setting out little plates of thick blue stoneware, the 
old woman brought a great pan and threw into the fire an armful of chips. 

In this strange, rude interior, Lonise looked so refined and delicate, with all 

her dainty appointments of long, undressed-kid gloves, jaunty boots, and looped- 
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up-petticoat. | While I talked to the woodcutters, she shielded ber face from . 


the fire with her hands and kept her eye on the butter beginning to sing in the 


pan. 

Suddenly she rose, and taking the pan-handle from the old woman, said, 
** Let me help you make the omelette, will you ?” 

The good woman let go with a smile, and Louise found herself alone, in the 
attitude of a fisherman who has just had a nibble. She stood in the full light 
of the fire, her eyes fixed on the melted butter, her arms tense with effort : she 
was biting her lips, probably in order to increase her strength. » ? 

‘“<Tt’s rather hard on madame’s little hands,” said the old man. “TI bet it’s 


the first time you ever made an omelette in a woodcutter’s hut—isn’tit, my young | 


lady ?” 

Louise nodded yes, without turning her eyes from the omelette. “ The eggs! 
the eggs!” she suddenly exclaimed, with such a look of uneasiness that we all 
burst out laughing—* hurry with the eggs! The butter is all puffing up? Be 
quick, or I can’t answer for the consequences.” 

The old woman beat the eggs energetically. 

** The herbs !” cried the old man. The lard and salt !” cried the young ones. 
And they all set to work, chopping, cutting, piling up, while Louise, stamping 
with excitement, called out, “ Make haste ! make haste !”” 

Then there was a tremendous bubbling in the pan, and the great work began. 
We were all round the fire, gazing with an anxious interest inspired by our all 
having had a finger in the pie. 

The old woman, on her knees beside a large dish, slipped a knife under the 
edge of the omelette, which was turning a fine brown. “ Now, madame, you've 
only got to turn it over,” she said. 

** Just one little quick blow,” suggested the old man. 

** Musn’t be violent,” counselled the young one. 

** All at once: up with it, dear!” I said. 

“ Tf you all talk at once—” 

Make haste, madame!’ 
“Tf you all talk at once, I never shall manage it. It is too awfully 
eavy.” 

“ One quick little blow.” 

But I can’t: it’s going over. Oh, gracious !” 

In the heat of action her hood had fallen off. Her cheeks were like a peach, 
her eyes shone, and, though she lamented her fate, she burst out into peals of 

laughter. At last, by a supreme effort, the pan moved, and the omelette rolled 
over, somewhat heavily I confess, into the large dish which the old woman was 
holding. 

- Never did omelette look better. 

“‘T am sure the young lady’s arms must be tired,” said the old man, as he be- 
gan cutting a round loaf into enormous slices. / 

“Oh no, not so very,” my wife answered with a merry laugh; “only I am 

to taste my—our omelette.” 

e seated ourselves round the table. When we had eaten and drunk with 
the good souls we rose and made ready to gohome. The sun had set, and the 
whole family came out of the cabin to see us offand say good night. 

“Don’t you want my son to go with you ?” the old woman called after us. 

It was growing dark and chilly under the trees, and we gradually quickened 
our pace, 

Those are happy people,” said Louise. “ We will come.some morning and 
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breakfast with them, shan’t we? We can put the baby in one of the donkey- 
panniers, and in the other alarge pasty and a bottle of wine, You are not afraid 
of losiag your way, George ?” 

“No, dear, no fear of that.” 

“« A pasty and a bottle of wine—What is that_?”’ 

“‘ Nothing—the stump of a tree.” 

“ The stump of a tree, the stump of atree !” she muttered. Don’t you hear 
something behind us ?” , 

“ Tt is only the wind in the leaves, or the breaking of a dead branch. 

He is fortunate who, at night, in the heart of the forest, feels as calm as at 

his own fireside. You do not tremble, but you feel the silence. Involuntarily 
you look for eyes peering out of the darkness, and you try to define the confused 
forms appearing and changing every minute. Something breaks and sounds 
beneath your tread, and if you stop you hear the distant melancholy howl of a 
watch-dog, the scream of an owl, and other noises, far or near, not so easily ex- 
plained. A sense of strangeness surrounds you and weighs you down. If you 
are alone, you walk faster : if there are two of you, you draw close to your com- 
panion. My wife clung to my arm. 

‘* Let us turn woodcutters. Wecould build a pretty little hut, simple, but nice 
enough. I would have curtains to the windows and a carpet, and put my piano 
in one corner.” 

She spoke very low, and occasionally I felt her hand tremble on my arm. 

‘- You would soon get enough of that, dearest.” 

“It isn’t fair to say so.’ And in another minute she went on: “ You 
think I don’t love you, you and our boy? Ohyes, dear, I love you. Yes, yes, 
yes. The happiness that comes every day can’t be expressed: we live on it, so 
we don’t think ofit. Like our daily bread—who thinks of that ? But when you 
are thinking of yourself, when you put your head down and really think, then 
say, ‘Iam ungrateful, for I am happy and I give no thanks for it.’ Or 
when we are alone together and walking arm in arm, now at this very moment— 
not that I mean only this moment—I love you, dear love, I love you.” She put 
her head down on my arm and pressed it earnestly.” “ Oh,” she said, if I were 
to lose you!” She spoke very low, as if afraid. What had frightened her ? 
—the darkness and the forest, or her own words? She went on: “I have 
often and often dreamed that I wassaying good-bye to you. You both cried, 
and I pressed you so close to my heart that there was only one of us. It was 
a nightmare, you know, but I don’t mind it, for it showed me that my life was in 
your lives, dear. What is that creaking noise? Didn’t you see something just 
in front of us ?” 

I answered her by taking her in my arms and folding her to my heart. 

We walked on, but it was impossible to go on talking. Every now and then 
she would stop and say, “‘ Hush! hark! No, it is nothing.” 

At last we saw ahead of us a little light, now visible, now hidden by a tree. It 
was the lamp set for us in our parlour. We crossed the stile and were at home. 
It was high time, for we were wet through. 

, I brought a huge log, and when the fire had blazed up we sat down in the 
great chimney-place. The poor girl was shivering. I took off her boots and held 
her feet to the fire, screening them with my hands. 

“Thanks, dear George, thanks !” she said, leaning on my shoulder and looking 
at me so tenderly that I felt almost ready to cry. 

“‘ What were you saying to me in that horrid wood, my darling ¢” I asked her, 
when she was better. : 
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“You are thinking about that? I was frightened, that is all, and when you 
are frightened you see ghosts.” 

‘© We will be woodcutters, shan’t we ?” 

And kissing me with a laugh, she replied, “It is bed-time, man of the 
woods.” 

I well remember that walk, for it was our last. Often and often since, at 
sunset on a dark day, I have been over the same ground: often and often I have 
stopped where she stood, and stooped and pulled aside the fern, seeking to find, 
poor fool that Iam! the traces of her vanished footsteps. And I have often 
halted in the clearing under the birches which rained down on us, and there in 
the shadow I have fancied I saw the flutter of her dress, I have thought I heard 
her startled note of fright. And on my way home at night at every step I have 
found a recollection of her in the distant barking and the breaking branches, as 
in the trembling of her hand on my arm and the kiss which I gave her. 

Once I went into the wood-hut. I sawit all as before—the family, the smoky 
interior, the little bench on which we sat—and I asked for something to drink, 
that I might see the glass her lips had touched. 

“ The little lady who makes such good omelettes, she isn’t ill, for sure?” 
asked the old woman. 

Probably she saw the tears in my eyes, for she said no more, and I came 
away. 

And so it is that, except in my heart, where she lives and is, all that was my 
darling grows faint and dark and dim. | 

It is the law of life, but it is a cruel law. Even my poor child is learning to 
forget, and when I say to him, most unwillingly, ‘“‘ Baby dear, do you remember 
how your mother did this or that?” he answers “ Yes,” but I see, alas! that he 
too is ceasing to remember. 
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N our childhood we read “ Rasselas.” It was the fashion then. Perhaps 
children now-a-days have better story-books—perhaps not. Its opening 
chapter reveals to us the Happy Valley in colours so fascinating to the child’s 
imagination that we fancy we could stay for ever in such charming surroundings, 
and wonder that the second chapter introduces a discontented spirit. But when 
our days of childhood have been numbered, we sympathise with the young prince, 
we weary of the sensuous enjoyments of childhood, we long to act our part in the 
drama of human life. Like Rasselas, we mingle in the great world—we observe 
all kinds and conditions of men—we seek our legitimate work in active life. 
Rasselas and his companions are at Cairo when the story closes with these words : 
“‘ They deliberated a while what was to be done, and resolved when the inunda- 
tion should cease to return to Abyssinia.” We picture the prince, now become 
emperor, administering justice in his own person—finding pleasant relaxation in 
his annual visit to the valley of Amhara. So we, who carry on our appointed life- - 
work in the great \city, love to escape to some quaint and isolated spot, and 
enjoy for a time that which, if long continued, would prove most irksome. 
In our own home the hills environ many a cluster of humble homesteads from 
whose doors and windows we have gazed upon the climbing heights, cultivated 
even to their summits, save where dashes of forest are kindly spared to give 
variety and picturesqueness to the landscape. Refreshing is their memory. But 
even these seem full of busy life when contrasted with our present resting-place 
—this village of Valais, where the sound of wheel carriages (save those used 
by the summer-travelling world) breaks not the profound rest. On every side 
the pointed peaks ascend, raising heavenward their glacial storehouses, whence 
the green pastures of the valley drink their abundant moisture. Here let us 
‘spend a few summer days resting from our journey to St. Bernard and the Mat- 
terhorn, and anticipating the toils inseparable from the pleasure of our soon-to- 
be-resumed climbings. Our village—Loeche, Louesche, Leuker Bad or Loeche- 
les-Bains, as it is variously called in guide-book, conversation and on the one 
mail-coach—is famous in itself—famous for its entrance, famous for its exit. It 
is a place of healing waters, a popular resort for invalids and tourists. The 
latter spend a few happy days, then pass on in their wanderings: the former 
spend weeks in the health-restoring waters. Curiosity had led us to explore the 
mysteries of hydropathic establishments, and amuse ourselves at the ludicrous 
appearance of friends “in pack,”’ whose close-pinioned arms and bound-up feet 
rendered them utterly defenceless. (‘rawling flies and stinging mosquitoes sang 
songs of easy victories over the prostrate victims. Curiosity has led us now to 
look upon the amphibious life whose description has garnished many a traveller’s 
tale. Before giving our bath room experience, however, let us say a few words 
of our road hitherward. 
We took open carriage at Sierre. One drive along this Rhone — is 
enough for a lifetime. The valley is broad and level—frequently devastated by 
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inundations and dotted plentifully with boulders large and small: The road, 
sometimes almost impassable from sudden overflowing, is protected in places by 
low parapets: now it is covered with several inches of fine white, suffocating dust. 
But the bright verdure of the marsh grass, the waving flax and reeds bordering 
the stream, suggest the dampness of the soil. This is a special habitat of the 
deforming goitre, so common in this marshy region that a large proportion of 
_ the worshippers in the church at Sierre were afflicted with the hideous disease. 
The base of the mountain is covered with vineyards. Terrace upon terrace 
reaches upward to the region of pine trees, called collectively the forest of Pfyn. 
These wooded and vine-clad mountains are reflected with peculiar beauty from 
the river. The various tints of blue and purple, with emerald green toward the 
edge of the huge shadows, offer strange contrast with the turbid waters and 
dingy gray, the normal colour of the Rhone before it enters the blue lake of 
Geneva. Having undergone a thorough cleansing in that lake, it emerges of 
brilliant blue and of crystal transparency. 

At length our dusty drive is over. Crossing the bridge, a circuitous road 
ascends to the old market town of Leuk, high above the right bank of the Rhone. 
Looking down we learn how height and distance lend enchantment to the view. 
The dingy, turbid Rhone has been changed by magic into a winding stream of 
molten silver, with a rich setting of emerald green. Its moist, fresh meadows, its 
waving grasses, its graceful flax add their beauty to a panorama so pleasing that 
we can scarcely believe it to be the dull valley we have just traversed. The 
landscape is varied by the presence of the Hollengraben gully. Through this 
huge gully there rushes a mass of mud and stones loosened by the melting snows 
or the force of summer storms. This débris, from the great semi-circular basin 
towering high in its wild majesty, powers down from the precipitous and barren 
rocks and dashes madly into the river below. Slowly our carriage toils up the 
steep ascent, but not too slowly, for we are feasting our eyes with sights we shall 
see again no more. A sudden turn dissolves our panoramic view. With a sigh 
over our loss we look along our roadside, and realise the wealth of vineyards 
lining our path and the full clusters of white grapes that hang temptingly over 
the stone wall of the terrace. : 

Just beyond the town of Leuk the road makes another sudden sweep, and lo! 
the magician’s wand has again been waving. On the left, but far, far below, the 
torrent roars invisible in its deep ravine ; before us, a gauze-like cascade leaps 
down into the unseen Dala; just above the cascade a pure white bridge with 
graceful arches spans the abyss, while fearless birds by turns explore the depths 
or float joyously in mid-air ; on the right friendly firs and drooping larches rise 
till they reach the bold precipice, bare save where the ancient lichen clings closely 
to its front. Though it is a summer day, scarce three hours after noon, the sun 
has already set behind this mighty wall, and a peculiar softness characterizes 
the cloudless but shaded light, recalling the efforts of Dore’s masterpiece in the 
Inferno illustrations. Occasionally the ravine widens out a little and gives room 
for a humble cottage and some slope of grassy meadow. Even here the in- 
dustrious and frugal Swiss finds a scanty livelihood, as the presence of yon little 
village testifies. Approaching, we spell out the name on the village signboard. 
Jnden recalls our early orthographical trials, when the confusing of I with J, and 
 U with V, in our dictionaries was constantly vexing our patience and our notions 
of progress. Inden is the name. What though our great illustrated quartos 
have not found their way to these remote wilds, here among these simple people 
are made and kept in repair roads of surpassing excellence—roads cut from the solid 
rock—roads scarcely less smooth than those of the new Paris. No jolting, no jar- 
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ring disturb the serenity of the enthusiasm excited by this unique drive along the 
Dala. At every bend some new beauty opens to the admiring view. May the 
noise of escaping steam and rumbling cars and rattling chains never desecrate this 
quiet retreat! Let those who “do” the Continent and her shops be whisked and 
whistled with highest speed from city to city, or be lost in admiration at the bril- 
liant display of the Palais Royal windows, 


“which far 
Outshine the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.” 


Let those who feel that human art is as nothing in the presence of Nature pure 

and undefiled, be undisturbed as they linger lovingly through the ravine of the 

Dala. 

_  Atsix p.m. we catch our first and furtive glimpse of Loeche, apparently low,. 
though really forty-eight hundred feet above the level of the sea. On our right 

is Les Echelles (the Ladders), a short but curious route from Loeche to Albinen. 

A narrow footpath, shaded by drooping larches, gradually and ascendingly winds 


along to the base of the mountain wall: the pathway abruptly terminates—the 


ladders begin, frail-looking supports, occasionally a round being wanting; but, 


one above the other, the eight are affixed almost vertically to the rocks. Though _ 
the ascent presents no difficulty, the descent, unlike the descent of Avernus, is 


not easy. Either Virgil had never scaled these ladders, or such a method of 
ascending from the infernal regions was uncongenial to his poetic fancy. Down 
a continuous ladder the tourist might pass blindfolded and with safety, but at 
the intervals between the ladders it is necessary to walk a few careful steps. 
“ Hic labor, hoc opus est’’ to one unused to look from giddy heights downward 
to the dark abyss. Some who have boldly enough gone up have preferred to return 
by a walk of several miles. Perhaps they only did so for the sake of varying 
their route. Yet the peasant women descend fearlessly and with heavy loads 
upon their backs, bearing their stores of fruits and vegetables for the visitors at 
Loeche. 

Another turn of the carriage-road. The Gemmi is before us. We gaze in 
silent awe. The Gemmi is often likened to a colossal organ breathing out its 
monstrous echoes when the thunderstorm visits this region, but this comparison 
better suits the organ of the Giant’s Causeway on thenorthern coast of Ireland, 
where the basaltic columns are ranged like mighty pipes, answering back the 
sea-bird’s scream and the wild fury of the ocean breaking on its rocky base. — 

‘The Gemmi rises treeless, grassless, bleak and bare, a gigantic Cyclopean 
stronghold, with an expression of calm impregnability. And we, weak mortals, 
are to climb this majestic height. How, we know not yet. As we ponder the 
subject the evening fast comes on, and our carriage stops at the Hotel des Alpes. 
We select our rooms and dine; then walk to the piazza to look out upon the 
night. What a sublime scene, never to be forgotten! How fortunate the timing 
of our visit! The moon is shining on the upper part of the Gemmi, while the 
nose is in deep shadow. At the moment the effect is overpowering, for the great, 
weird, massive height is seen transferred to the heavens: there is deep blue sky ; 
there are brilliant stars ; there is rock, but no earthly base on which to rest. We 
realise as never before the vision recorded in the Apocalypse, in which the 
Apostle John was carried away toa great and high mountain and saw Jerusalem, 
“that great city, descending out of heaven from God, having the glory of God.” 
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As the moon rises higher, the light spreads down and down upon the surface of 
the Gemmi till the mass gradually descends from the heavens and stands firmly 
‘fixed upon its earthly base. Meantime, its glacial snow and ice are all illumined 
—its hoary head, its crown of glory. 

Other sights await us at Loeche. Our first visit is to the bath-house attached 
‘to our hotel. The large room is cheerful and well-lighted. The air is very 
‘warm and very moist—a tropical hot-house atmosphere. The steaming water 
is contained in three ponds large enough to parboil about seventy-five patients at 
one time. This morning about thirty—men, women, and children—are under- 
going the pleasant operation. All are clad in dark woollen robes—all arrange 
their hair with neatness or elegance. In the centre of the largest, the first-~ 


_ lass pond, stands a round table to hold the books—book-racks or little baskets 


of the bathers. Some are breakfasting from floating trays; one is reading 


from a floating book-rack ; others engage in conversation, dominoes, flirting, 
and squirting with great dexterity a continuous jet of water from three fingers 
and thumb of the right hand. This last is an accomplishment not 
attainable by all. In the second-clase bath a floating tray of flowers in pots 
is substituted for the fixed centre-table. Two children become quarrelsome, 
and now forsake their game to dispute the right to a certain stool, which they 
both lay hold of under the water, with vigorous cries of “C'est & moi!” 


“Non, c’est 4 moi!” while a man in the same bath plays a jet of water upon 


them by way of restoring peace and harmony. 

A party of visitors enter. Finding the atmosphere oppressively warm, or 
surprised at the novelty and grotesqueness of the scene, they fail to latch the 
door. A voice from the first-class bath cries out, ‘ Fermez la porte!” 
The visitors, not comprehending the situation or the words, suppose the outcry 
to be a part of the programme, till, half in earnest, half in fun, cries of 
** Fermez la porte” and “ Shut the door” mingle together in loud chorus. 

‘ After a time, another visitor enters, and also, in his astonishment, commits 
an impropriety: he keeps on his hat. Some one starts the cry of “‘ Chapeau! 
Chapeau ! ”—others join in just for the fun of the thing. A lady, the originator 
of the mischief, covers her face with her hands, as though ashamed of the visitor, 
but still cries “‘Chapeau! Chapeau!” The visitor understands the cause 
of all this excitement, takes off his hat, bows apologetically, and hangs the 
offending felt on the offending door amidst shouts of applause. Thus these 
amphibious beings gladly avail themselves of every incident which may break 
the monotonous routine and laugh good-naturedly with the amused spectators. 


_ As we are about to withdraw, they exclaim in the courteous French leave-taking 


of travellers, ‘“‘Bon voyage!” Turning, in acknowledgment, one of our party, 
‘who had been much interested in observing the grace of their movements in the 
water, and the skill with which they kept thetr seats on the floating stools, 
replied, “Bon nage!” Whereat all clapped hands applaudingly. 

The morning bath lasts from five o’clock till ten. By ten the bather returns 
to his well-warmed bed: at half-past ten a bell rings, and at eleven all meet at 
table-d’héte. The second bath lasts from two till five: then another half-hour 
of rest is followed by dinner at six. After dinner follow. music, conversation 
and cards in the parlour. 

The volume of warm aud hot water is so great that most of it flows unused 
into the ice-cold Dala. The temperature varies from 94 degrees to 124 degrees 
in the twenty springs. The St. Laurent fountain (124 degrees) supplies a large 
charity bath-house and cleansing water for household purposes. In the open 


street the pots and kettles are washed in public. 
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The cure is under the supervision of skilful physicians, and the time to be 


spent in the water is carefully prescribed according to the condition of each pa- 
tient. Gout, rheumatism, neuralgia, cutaneous diseases and general debility 
are thus soaked out of the system. If the water proves efficacious, it generally 
produces in a few days what is here called ‘“‘la poussée,” a slight cutaneous 
eruption, which forms an unfailing source of conversation to those enjoying the- 
hopeful infliction. 

From our windows at the hotel we look down upon the snow-arch at the 
foot of the Gemmi. A walk through the village, over the Dala and over the 
meadows sprinkled with Alpine flowers, conducts to this perfectly-formed arch 
of commingled débris and granulated snow. Its noonday drippings serve to 
swell the little glacial stream that works its way over the stony floor of the- 
archway down toward the Dala. No summer heat has melted it away in the 
memory of man, and the loss of one season is repaired by the accumulation of 
the succeeding winter ; for it is in a position so sheltered that the sun rarely 
visits it, while the bright green grass springs up at its very base. 

This canton of Valais is peopled almost entirely by the adherents of the 
Romen Catholic Church, and one house of worship suffices for the six hundred 
inhabitants of Loeche. A tablet fixed upon the outer wall of the church 
tells the fearful tale of the avalanche of 1839, and gives the names of eight. 
hundred chamois-hunters who perished amidst the snow. This explains the 
object of the great embankment on the east of the village that now protects from 
tyese destroying avalanches. This Sunday is a féte-day. Quiet reigns without. 
—within all is animation. We open the door and can scarce repress a smile at. 
the curious spectacle. The church is transformed into a great dressing-room : 
the congregation are diligently engaged in robing ; on the ground-floor, in the 
gallery, in the organ-loft above, men and women, laymen and choristers, young 
and old, earnestly assume white, blouse-like gowns reaching down to the ankles, 
and tied around the waist with white cord and tassel. The men wear a white 
triangular hood fastened to the neck-band of the blouse, and pulled over the 
head, so as to conceal entirely the hair. 'The women pin over their Valais hats. 
long muslin veils, whose ends float gracefully behind. The robing satisfactorily 
accomplished by all, the procession forms in the aisle. The priest carries the 
host: over his head four men hold a silken canopy ; two old men follow with 
lighted candles, then the chanting choristers, then the white-robed congregation. 
The priest, in white embroidered alb and surplice with golden cross, happens to 
be cross-eyed, and seems to gaze intently on the monstrance carried close to his. 
nose. Out into the narrow, dirty streets and through a drizzling rain they 
march with solemn song. The increasing rain shortens the out-of-door worship : 
in eight minutes the procession re-enters the church, the canopy is carefully 
jaid aside, the smoking candles extinguished, the white robes taken off, and all is 
over. And this is worship! It probably has its spiritual teachings to these 
poor Swiss, and perhaps some words of instruction have been spoken before 

- our arrival. The people disperse, and we are about to leave by a side door 
when a sound as of one reading leads us to the front door of the churchh A 
crowd of men stands silently listening to one who reads from a newspaper. The 

mass cannot read, or perchance newspapers are too scarce for general circulation. 

Is no artist present to immortalise these humble men—this living picture repro- 
ducing a phase of English life in the sixteenth century, when he who could 
read or could procure a book or manuscript became a centre of attraction to his 
less fortunate fellow-men? The reading is ended, the paper folded, and 
the living picture fades from sight. - 
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Living a life of danger and privation, these simple people are sustained by a 
‘Spirit of devotion and an active, childlike faith, These speak out from the 
‘very walls of their houses, that are often adorned, after the custom of the Swiss, 
‘with inscriptions expressive of the religious faith of the builders or purchasers. A 
jong line of letters, burned deep into the wood, stretches quite across the 
front of the house opposite our hotel. The fullowing lines form a free 
‘translation 


“ All hopefully and trustfully 
We build this house, O Lord! to Thee; 
For he who trusts to God alone 
Builds on a sure foundation-stone. 


Srepoen ScHEUNEZER v. Maria Juxia, 
Anno 1831.” 


_After two days of rain had washel every impurity from the atmosphere, and 


every fog had been dissipated, there breaks the glorious morning of our expecta- : 


dion, and we prepare to scale the threatening Gemmi Pass. 


‘* Awful the Gemmi looks in vain 
In moonlight, twilight, mist, and rain ; 
For still the travellers hurry on, 
Nor tarry till the top is won. 
The jaws of death may open wide, 
But on the precipice they’ll ride.” 


A good subject for a caricature is our ascending party. The courier has en- 
‘gaged guides, mules, porter, chaises--porteurs, and chair-bearers, and our little 
army of sixteen men awaits us in the “‘ place” before the hotel. Soon there is 
mounting, but not “in hot haste,” for we have learnt the wisdom of starting 
jeisurely and moving slowly all day. The first sensation one experiences on 
‘being carried in a chaise-’-porteur is not quite agreeable. It suggests a journey 
‘to one’s grave, and we wonder if we are to be buried alive and in a sitting pos- 
ture. That feeling soon passes away, and soon too our repugnance at using men 
‘as beasts of burden; for life beats full and free in this pure air, and the joy 
felt by these porters in receiving good pay for their services makes us 
believe that we are performing a meritorious deed of charity in  savi 
them from the ills of poverty when the long stormy winter shall have suceteded 
the short summer harvest time. Our company proceeds in Indian-file, with the 
three bierlike chairs, the three mules, guides and off-porters, in about half-an- 
hour, to the base of the precipice. We look up, and instead of a path see 
only an overhanging heap: to ascend seems as impracticable as to ride up the 
front of a house on a velocipede. 

Imagine an enormous screw; make a vertical section of the same; connect 
the threads by looping backward and forward on this semi-circumference ; place 
the head of the screw in the clouds, its point on the earth, so that the slope will 
be down, and you havea rough similitude of this curious zig-zag path winding 
up the face of a precipice two thousand feet in height. On this bright day there 
is nothing to break the downlook into the fearful gorges save hete and there a 
Aittle garde-fou (that is fool-guard) of a few stones or a slight wooden rail at 


, 
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some very narrow point. The eye feasts upon the scene below, around, and 
above. Through greenest meadows flows the now sparkling Dala, whose mur- 
murings mingle with the sound of the church bell, the last sound that speaks. 
peace to the departing tourists. The white church and white hotel and bath- 
buildings look palatial in contrast with the unpainted huts of the villagers, crowded: 
together with utter disregard of order or regularity. Above the village rest 
the glaciers in their beds of barren rock, stretching farther and farther as we 
travel upward, and sending their wintry ice-blasts down the sunless gorges. At 
some turns we can see the whole party, but often we know their nearness only 
from the regular and continuous tramp of mules and porters. At each breathing- 
place we count to find if allare safe, while against the barren rock the white 


sun-umbrellas and the bright spikes of the alpen-stocks, now resting on the. 


men’s shoulders, reflect the unclouded sun. We trust not in vain to the firm 
walk of these well-trained men. No place here for deforming shoes and narrow: 
soles and high French heels and shuffling gait. | Else we would soon “ shuffle: 
off this mortal coil,” for one miss-step might suffice to lead to hasty‘death. Our: 
guide-book records that the Countess d’Angouléme fell from her mule through 
dizziness as her eyes glanced down the abyss soon to be her grave. We have 
charged Benedict to point our the fatal spot. At length we reach a rough, 
stone stairway made slippery by recent moisture, which here finds its way to a 
fearful chasm. It needs no garde-fou to indicate the danger. So soon as: 
I have passed, Benedict says, ‘‘ That is the place.” A small opening gives room 
to turn the mule’s head, and as I am in advance I watch all make the passage. 
in safety. A few more minutes bring us to the summit of the pass, seven 
thousand and eighty-six feet above the sea, while Alps on Alps ascend still 
four thousand feet higher. Our path skirts along the Daube Lake—a lake one’ 
mile long and having no visible outlet. | The Alpine flora smiles on our path, 
and the deep blue aconite is in the full glory of its flowering. Flora smiles: 
almost unheeded in the nearness of the Lammeren Glacier and glistening snow- 
peak. The words of Holy Writ speak from these solitudes: ‘‘Out of whose 
womb came the ice? and the hoary frost of heaveu, who hath gendered it? 
Hast thou entered into the treasures of the snow ? or hast thou seen the treasures: 
of the hail?” ‘* He sendeth out His word and melteth them. He causeth 
. His wind to blow and the waters flow. The earth is: satisfied with the fruit of 
His works.” 

The difficult part of our journey is over, and we find ourselves on a high 
table-land, where we stop to lunch and rest our porters, They move.along more- 
gaily, commence to sing their native melodies, and with a little encouragement 
one after another warms to the song and jodeln in full chorus. Amidst such 
scenes time is too short for drinking in the enjoyment of life, light, sky, plain, 
mountain, and sweet song. In one more hour the watershed is passed; the 
canton of Berne is before us; the tributaries of the Rhone are lost to sight, 
and the water that leaps along our pathside is hurrying to the Rhine. The descent 
to Kandersteg is as long and gradual as our ascent had been short and abrupt: 
the mist skirts the mountain sides and intercepts our view of the increasing 
rivulet below, whose noise reminds us of its continued nearness ; and occasionally 
a wild cascade comes near enough to bedew us with its spray. _ As the chill of 
evening makes the mist grow denser, we reach our inn at Kandersteg. 

Here, with a half dozen other travellers, we gather around the open fire, 
quite free from all irksome conventionalities. Mrs. Grundy is forgotten. It matters 
not to know the name or country of the guests: for the evening we are united 
by common interests and common needs; we exchange items of information,. 
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give in our experience, let anecdote follow anecdote till early bedtime says 
*“* Good-night.” We wish each other a prosperous journey and a safe home 
return, as we part to meet perchance no more on the morrow. 

We record this as one of the rare days of life, to be held in golden memories, 
to be referred to as a time when our souls were elevated to admire the sublime 
and glorious works of the Universal Creator. After a few short months our own 


_ little party shall be scattered in far-distant homes to enjoy and suffer the good 


and evil pertaining to earthly life. Though separate in body we shall be together 
in spirit, and in blessed companionship again and again return to our Abyssinia 
and revisit our Happy Valley. 


‘ 


A WEEK ON THE BERGSTRASSE. 


bY fabian brings its own reward—sometimes. Through the sublime good- 
humour with which I gave way to a friend, I spent precious summer days 
revolving around Hombourg, but among them was a week on the Bergstrasse. 
Few are the hours more charming than those you may spend in wandering at will 
through those grassy gorges and silent beech woods, and going from one castle- 
crowned hill to another by the dry, narrow footpaths that wind through the vine- 
yards. 

The first problem was to get to Hombourg. I bade farewell to my escort at 
Strasbourg, very ill. At Kiel a party of gentlemen made an irruption on my 
privacy, which I did not then know I could have maintained by the bribe of a few 
kreutzers to the conductor. I asked one of them—a handsome man with a 
haughty eye—to be kind enough to change his seat and let me have a compart- 
ment to myself, so that I could lie down, telling him I was too ill to hold up my 
head. He gave me a look of blank astonishment, but complied. I had nothing 
to do but listen to the conversation, which was in French out of compliment to a j 
Frenchman among them. They were all very intelligent men of the world, and ; 
of mark in it, I thought. I noticed that my proud-eyed friend always directed a 
current of mockery at any sentiment clothed with an ideal loftiness, and often a 
coarse jest leaped to the surface. As I lay all day among my wraps and listened 
dreamily, this minor tone of half-laughing sarcasm beat on my confused and 
racking brain. In a photograph album the next day I came across. his likeness. 
““Why, that is Bismarck!” said my friend. So, then, the mocker was the 
greatest man of the age, and I had coolly requested him to move to the other side 
of the carriage for my convenience! - 

At Frankfort I could only hold out my through ticket to the conductor, and 
he motioned me to go down a flight of steps and round. I went down the steps 
and round something, and found a train with open doors and two guards standing 
beside it. I showed my ticket to one of them, and with many bows he handed 
me to a seat of honour in a carriage with mirror, mahogany table and damask 
curtains, and immediately the train started. I knew my luggage could not have 
come round, and attacked the ticket-man about it when he came coasting along. 
He snatched both ticket and luggage receipt out of my hand and went off with 
them. Then I was frantic! Shut up alone, heated in a stifling coupé, with a 
raging headache, my “billet” and ‘‘ Packschein” both gone, and I’ unable to do - 
anything or get at anyone, but rushing on the Lord knows where ! t 

At the second station out of Frankfort both guards came to the door, opened | 
it and signified that I was to “‘ come down out of that,” asthe Irish say. Guards 
and porters crowded round me with a jabber of German and bad French, from 
which I gathered that I had been brought ten miles on the wrong road, for which 
they wished me to pay. ‘They did not understand a word I said, fortunately for 
them, for now I turned at bay, and addressing myself to the guard to whom I 
had first shown my ticket, most forcibly laid the responsibility on his shoulders, . 
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A head was out of every window all down the long train, and the good burghers 
seemed to enjoy seeing me on the track surrounded with a chorus of “ Payez! 
payez!” The conductor couldn’t linger: sprang on the train and flew off, 
shouting to the station-master to make me pay. 

The man invited me to walk up to the station and do so. It wasin the woods, 
with only one other house in’ sight, and when the rumble of the “ Zug” died 
away, as still as the grave. The man took from a draw a number of coins and 
ranged them on a table to show me how much I must pay, but the amount made 
no difference: a kreutzer even would have been an acknowledgment of error on 
my part, Excitement made me the more positive and obstinate, for, combined 
with ,the queer sensation of standing for the first time on the soil of a strange 
land, was fright at my helpless situation and my increasing illness. I sat down 
and looked before me. Just before the station there was an outlook over the 
fertile plain in which lies the old coronation city of the emperors, which ought 
now to thrill through all its black-browed Gassen to a like pageant. Oh for 
Goethe’s spirit to be kindled and lit with the brilliant crowding colours which 
would blazon him the road to the inner significance of the scene, a little different 
from that of 1764! 

How soothing an impression floated into my soul of the garden-like plain, re- 
sembling the sweet, honest smile of an azure-eyed German maiden ! 


These German forests are very beautiful, they are so carefully tended, kept so . 


clear of underbrush— 


‘Tn green arrest the branches 
See their image on the ground ’— 


while at the same time the air of rusic naturalness és preserved. This was a 
plantation of young trees—no “ pillared darkness” of sycamore or fir. During 
the two hours I stayed there, from divers shady paths appeared at different times 


some half dozen people, who all wanted to understand the situation. To each I 


appealed: ‘*Sprechen Sie Franzosisch?” ‘Nein, nein!” they all returned. 
And yet everybody speaks French in Germany! One ‘was the schoolmaster : I 
thought he certainly must knowa few words. Quite a well-dressed woman came 
up, but it was the same thing with all. 

Finally, to my surprise, the corners of my memory began to send forward 
a German word or two—a verb, a pronoun. [ actually achieved a sentence con- 
veying to the station-master that not only would I not pay any more, but he 
must give me a return ticket to Frankfort. _Whereat he spread out both hands 
and laughed. 

A return train approached. I asked whether its conductor spoke French. He 
looked in a great book to see who it was, and exclaimed delightedly, “‘ Ja.”’ 

I rushed out on the track, and as the moustached gentlemen put his foot on 
the ground he was assailed by a lady, pale as death, with shining eves and set 
lips: ‘ Behold my ‘billet’ from Strasbourg to Hombourg, ‘premier!’ I have 
made to see it the conducteur of the train at Frankfort, and he has said to me, 
‘ Ascend into this carriage,’ and behold me here! Is it that I must suffer when 
the fault is not to me?” 

“* Mais, non, ma’m’selle,” he replied. 

Whereupon the station-master and two or three others opened upon him 
with a flood of German, but I stood my ground and rodeback in triumph to 
Frankfort. 

Such were my troubles with foreign tongues: those with the English were now 


a 
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to commence. Of course there were no friends to meet me by that train: they 
had been at the other, I suppose, and I had missed them. I seated myself in 
the waiting room, with ‘‘ Sechs-und-zehn” as my starting-time burnt in my 
throbbing brain. An Englishman approached: “ Beg pardon: you wish to go to 
Hombourg, as I understand.” 

“Yes, I wish to reach Hombourg,” I said. 

“You go then to the Taunus Bahnhof,” he continued patronizingly : “it is in 
this same street, just a step. A very—ah—clever—arrangement is this. All 
the stations are near together, just ouside the town gates, and a comfortable 
shady walk between them. ‘Taunus Bahnhof, you will recollect.” 

‘Ts that the same as the Main Weser?” I asked. 

“« Certainly not : the Taunus is the middle building.” 

“T was told to go to the Main Weser Bahnhof, at ‘Sechs-und-zehn,’ said I, 
repeating my lesson. ; 

“ Oh, quite a mistake—quite a mistake! Why, Hombourg is in the Taunus, 
is it not?” 

*T believe it is,” I said in a sepulchral tone 

‘Well, then, you naturally take that road: that’s very plain, I’m sure— 
nothing clearer, eh?” 

“I shook wy head. I was confident in my study of the Fahr-plan at the 
station in the woods and in the particular directions of my last kind conductor. 

“ Well, but really now—I beg your pardon—but what other road could you 
take? It goes through Hochheim, don’t you know ?—famous wine, each vine 
worth ten-and-sixpence. There’s a hill there—Queen Victoria’s Hill—with a 
monument and the arms of England.” 

“ Very likely,” I assented languidly, “ but I was directed to go to the Main- 
Weser Bahnhof, to take the train for it. And I’m going there now,” I conti- 
nued, rising. 

No fiacre was in sight, soI walked. -As I passed the next Bahnhof I heard 
a voice behind me: ‘ Beg pardon, but really now, this is the place, you know. 
Beg pardon again,” he went oa, coming up, “but I have a daughter at home, 
and—” 

‘“* You are very good,’ I answered, the words dropping in a cold patient 
manner, for the effort was agony, ‘‘ but I can take care of myself.” 

“Upon my soul,” he said, ‘‘ your ideas may be a little confused, for you look 
very poorly.” 

The man seemed quite capable of laying violent hands upon me and dragging 
me into his pet Bahnhof under the inspiration of that daughter at home. Was 
it possible that I should again be thrust into the wrong train? I roused myself 
with the last echo of his formula, ‘“‘ Hombourg is in the Taunus.” ‘‘ My dear 
sir,’ I gasped, ‘‘ we cannot always reason upon general principles. We cannot 
make railway trains start from where they ought to start from, perhaps. I only 
know the fact that the Hombourg train starts from yonder Bahnhof; and if you 


don,t leave me, I shan’t be able to get to that Hof or any other Hof,” I finished — 


in desperation. 
I found myself in Hombourg at last, and very soon in bed with devout grati- 
tude. That night I nearly died for the want of a few ordinary words of German. 
My friend left me, telling me to send for her if 1 grew worse, and about mid- | 
night, in a deadly chill I suddenly bethought me that I had heard the cholera 
was in Germany. This was it! it was the collapsed stage. I sprang to the 
bell. 
_ The chambermaid couldn’t understand a word I said. Poor little thing! 
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_ she was very sorry for me. She tried her best, pointed to this and that, and at 


last darted off with “ Jawohl, jawohl!” and presently returned bringing a huge 
bucket of cold water and a quart mug of beer. 

I groaned in despair. The poor girl, after more ineffectual efforts, burst into- 
tears. 

- Then she brought a waiter to the door, but he could not comprehend any 
better. He went away and brought two or three more—half the waiters in the 
house, I believe—headed: by the landlord. By this time I was writhing im 
agony. 

‘Who is there?” I called. ‘Oh, fetch me something, quick! dont you see 
I am dying?” 

One of the men said something. It sounded like no language I had ever 
heard—Russian or Coptic, I supposed. ‘ Oh,” I shrieked, “send me some one 
who speaks either French or English.” 

Again the hissing utterance was repeated, and this time I made it out for “I 
speaks Inglis,” in a thick, chewed, Jewish sort of way. 

; “Oh, is that it?” I gasped. “Send me something hot, and go for a 
octor. 

How long do you think it was after that before I learned German ?—— 

—And so to the Odenwald. This is a district of peculiar and solitary 
beauty stretching between Darmstadt and Heidelberg. The name Bergstrasse is 
applied to its western slopes, It is rather Lilly than mountainous, and the hills- 
I found just good climbs for a morning’s-stroll, from one thousand to fifteen 
hundred feet high, though one of the highest, the Katzenbuckel, is upward of 
two thousand feet. The deep, hidden valleys are carpeted with wild mignonette 
and clematis, and from them I could look up to a ruined castle on almost every 
height, standing amid the brightness as if wrapped in melancholy meditation. 
The castles on the Rhine never had so much grim sadness to me, for they seem 
to preserve a certain sympathy with the beauty and the cheer that goes quaffing 
the wine of to-day along the village-dotted banks. Of all ruins, however, those 
on the coast of Scotland are the most widely desolate, echoing to the sea-waves, 
fretting, moaning at their feet, and doggedly facing the bitter salt blast that 
stretches out the gray lichens on their turrets like funereal banners. These 
Odenwald castles, if not sour and savage like those, were stern, and yielded not 
graciously to my prying foot doing what the sun-beams do every day—peering 
into their most secret places and desecrating all their privacy. When I got tired 
of climbing over the rough granite blocks and crumbling stones, or scaling some 
slippery height to look through the same window where Emma, the fair daughter: 
of Charlemagne, looked a thousand years ago, what could be more charming than 
to rest in a vineyard, refreshing myself with the grapes? If that grew too 
warm, there was the 


* moss seat in the wood, 
Where I trysted Solitude.” 


As for that companion, however, she was attainable anywhere. During all my 
rambles I met but two or three parties, and they were Germans. No one got 
out of the train when I did. Atthe Lowe at Zwingenberg there were only one 


or two besides commercial travellers. All this romantie beauty smiles up to 


heaven unheeded by the tourists who every day shoot past from Heidelberg to 
Mainz. From the hills I used to watch the black length of the lazy train as it 
uncoiled itself at their foot. 


| 
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And yet, in addition to their picturesque beauty, these hills are 
“ Keepers of dusk old-time visions through the sunshine and the snow.” 


The Odenwald is the forest of Odin. The wan, broken lights of the old 
Runic mythology float with a vague, wavering life above the little stream; on 
the wind is borne the sound of the horn of the Wild Huntsman; the Erl- 
Konig still whispers softly ; and our prosy old guardian, Common Sense, tells us, 


“Sei ruhig, bleibe ruhig, mein Kind, 
In durren Blattern sauselt der Wind.” 


Still from her nook glides the Little Woman, Bertha, the Good Mother, the 
Ceres of German folk-lore, to help the late labourers at their harvest; and is it a 
streamer of pale lichen or a lithe white arm waving from yon ruined tower, as 
when the golden-haired Hilda or Ermengarde looked down coquettishly on the 
knights who called her abode Katzenbuckel (Cat’s Hump) ? 

As I said, all superstition is latent here. The hushed, subtle influence that 
seats you under a clump of treesin a deep grassy gorge, watching the sun-beams 
retreating up its sides, and sends your mind back exploring the recesses of a 
dreamweaving childhood, that tosses to the surface legends, histories you thought 
forgotten long ago, oldrhymes holding metaphors: whose plummet rushes down 
into many a dark cavern, snatches of’ organ-swell, sudden terrors with which 
now and again you have shaken before the unseen power, all knotted together 
and swaying between heaven and earth,—what is this but a magnetic might 
Jurking in the soil, the trees, the wind, smiting 


** The electric chain wherewith we're darkly bound” ? 


Ought I to have felt like a damosel parting the boughs of an enchanted wood, 
drawn thither by “a glamour past dispute,” or like Rinaldo’s lady? ‘To be 
frank, I felt nothing of the kind. All was so smiling, so full of burly life, the 
deft hand of culture was so plainly visible, the garish nineteenth century in the 
shapes of broad Hans and Gretchen had so cool and complete a hold. of the land 
as they drew from it fodder for their cattle and themselves, and plodded from the 
vineyards, their baskets of transmuted summer sun on their stupid heads, that 
it was as hard to realise any shadowy Presence as it would have been in Unter 


den Linden. Only amid the purple shadows of twilight, or when in some covert 
the mosses 


* Stole all noises from my foot, 
And a green elastic cushion, 
Clasped within the lindén’s root, 
Took me in a chair of silence very rare and absolute,” 
did such fancies troop around me. i 
Zwingenberg, my head-quarters, is a most ordinary German dorf, lying on the 


slope of the Odenwald at an angle of forty-five degrees. There are but two or. 


three houses of the better sort in it: the rest are dirty, comfortless, and huddled 
together, evidently the abodes of hard, slavish, toiling and moiling. Not slavish, 
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though, for the inhabitants work for themselves. They mostly own their land, 
often a long strip shootin g out into the plain, their little vineyard, their roadside 
trees propped up to sustain the rich weight; and I saw father, mother, and 

children working together gathering the fruit or threshing the corn, often in the 
open field. Attached to some houses are queer little tiled sheds for the horses— 
long, narrow things, just the size of one horse: there is one opposite my window. 
I could not imagine.what it was till I saw the animal’s tail whisking out; one @ 
few paces off is a little broader and shorter : I suppose that’s for the cow. 

In the square above the Hotel Lowe, on a level with its roof, is the centre of. 
Zwingenberg life, the village fountain ; and above that, on a round stone terrace, ms 
the church, of granite from the neighbouring hill. It might be a fortress, to 
judge by its appearance and position. You wind up to it by a steep stone walk 
between stone walls, and then by a flight of steps. Lindens are planted around 
it: they always seem to surround churches in Germany, and their wood was 
anciently applied to a pious use—that of carving images of saints. Some idea 
ofa resurrection symbol is connected with this practice, for in a cemetery at 
Annaburg, under a venerable linden, a sermon on the resurrection is every year 
delivered. . 

Next the Kirche is the pastor's house, with the pastor’s vineyard: The vine- 
yards of a church outside of Worms produce and christen one of the choicest 
wines of Germany, Liebfrauenmilch, but I don’t know if the clerical vines on the 
Bergstrasse have the like power to draw from heaven peculiarly warm beams and 
benison, for the pastor’s stone wall was very high, and I never could climb it, 
though the Wein-traube nodded to me over its top in purple plenty. Theshades. 
of the Templars, however, are more blessed in basket and store than any folk 
§ i hereabout, for the best wine of the Odenwald, Hulberger, comes from their old 
vineyards near Weinheim. 

One day I was seated in the Speisesaal of the Lowe, which is also a kind of 
sitting-room, when a Frenchwoman and her husband entered, she continuing @ 
description of a young lady she had seen that day breasting a hill, followed by 
her maid. 

“Une Anglaise, n’est-ce-pas ?” rejoined the gentleman. 

‘Cela va sans dire,” she replied. ‘Mais la pauvre femme-de-chambre, if 
thou hadst seen her, mon ami! Ma’m’selle arrive at the top first, and seat her- 
self and take off her hat in so great delight; and the poor girl she toil on, the 
hands hanging down, much perspiration bathing her the cheeks: once she glance 
up as if she say, ‘ Eh bien! there is not much more,’ and ma'm’selle she call to 
her and point to this hill and to the other and to the other. I know what she 

say: ‘ Voila! the one for to-morrow, and the other one for the day after, and 

‘ that other for the day after that,’ and she rub the hands, and, le pauvre fille, 

her arms drop down and her force goaway. Oh, it is a pantomime of the hill- 
side: I comprehend it very well. Mon Dieu !” 

This horrified utterance was when she perceived me behind the curtain. 
There was a quick flashing of her mind back and forth as she debated the pos- 
sibility of sliding on in her talk as if its subject were somebody far distant. She- 

& could have done so, for to that moment I had not had the slightest idea that it 
' - was myself; but that she did not know, and so came forward with—‘‘ Pardon, 

ma’m’selle: I am desolated. C’est comme une béte! Oh, pardon, 
pardon!” 
mE assure you, madame, I don’t mind it in the least. Do not disquiet your- 
self.” 
** Not in the least ?” 
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‘‘ Not in the very least.” 

I am a bete all the same. Voyez, ma’am’selle, the girl is of Alsace, my own 
country—from Wendenheim, near Strasbourg, ma’am’selle knows. I have met 
her on the stairs, and she has made to me the moan. Que _ voulez-vous,- 
ma’am’selle? She is stupid as a sabot—she is without sensibility: all these 
Alsatians are. Iknow them well. She care not at ail for the prospect, the 
paysage comme un tableau, or the air so fresh and clear that gives ma’am’selle 
the cheeks so red. Ma foi! how she was drole with her fatigue so excessive 
and her airs de grande dame! Behold why I have said it.” 

So this was the “ tableau of the hillside” that I presented. Roaming the 
Odenwald in the track of the Wild Huntsman, or dreamily waiting by the 
‘mossy springs for the elves, Propriety coming behind with my shawl in the 
form of a French damsel sans sensibilité! I went without her the next day, 
for she had sprained her ankle. or so she said. 

I had determined to climb the Melibocus, the highest point near—sixteen 
hundred and thirty feet high. 

Should I have a guide, some stolid Hans ? There was a quaint, small Kell- 
ner of twelve who brought my Fruhstuck every morning—a great ally of mine, 
for, as he was just beginning to work his way up tothe sublime height of 
Oberkellner, perhaps landlord, he wanted to learn French, in which I assisted 
him in exchange for German. It was amusing, the air of importance with 
which he would examine me every time he entered the room, to see if I 
retained the words he had given me the last time. The French words he 
always put down in his note-book, he informed me, touching his breast 
pocket. If I could have had him for a guide! Failing him, I concluded 
to go alone. 

Baedeker says pedestrians without a guide must attend to such and such 
directions, and, following them, I went out at the gate—for Zwingenberg was a 
walled town, and the ancient gateway, flanked by two towers, still stands—and 
up several steep sunk lanes, the adjacent fields four or five feet higher; whether 
worn down by time or dug so,I couldnot determine. In England they call these 
sunk lanes of Celtic origin. Then I followed the water conduit as directed, and 


-came to a halt where it ceased in a little valley covered with young willows and - 


bushes, where I could not discern a track except by going to one side and 
mounting a stone, when a faint, wavering line through the grass became visible, 
often lost. 'The most absolute quietreigned. An untrodden Australian forest 
could not have been more solitary. I began to start at every rustle. I had 


However, I never gave pp an undertaking in my life; so I went on till a path 
appeared opening into a fvood. I thought I would go a little way. The path 
grew firm and broad; and I supposed I was on the Lurisberg, just where I ought 
to be, according to Baedeker. After a charming walk the path suddenly ceased : 
I took a step or two more, and found myself in an open field. Looking upward 
across a stone wall, I saw the carriage-road and the guide-posts. I never felt 
prouder in my life than when I saw I had attained the spot by the Promenaden- 
Pfad, and with no assistance but Baedeker’s. 


‘met a pediar the day se at Bensheim: what if he should appear here? 


Now, at least, there was no excuse for not climbing the Melibocus. I found i 


a bit of an old red tile and placed it by the tree where the footpath cessed, that 
I might not miss it on my return, and started on in high spirits. Most of the 
way is through grand old woods, a winding way: the white tower is ia sight 
long before you reach it. 

This tower is not old—little more than one hundred years. Erected as a bel- 


_ 
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videre, the peasants used to gather here to watch the approach of the French, at 
the beginning of this century. : 

It is for the view chiefly that one ascends, though the walk hither was quite 
an attraction to me, for no hours I spent in Germany were so‘ brimmed with 
“shadeless gladness.” | You are .about fifteen miles back from 


the Rhine, whose time of glory is not yet begun, and the most conspicuous 


feature in the prospect is the plain that stretches from the Bergstrasse to the 
river, level as a floor, every inch of it under the highest cultivation, a very 
bouquet of colour from the varying tints of the different crops, mingled with the 
dark red of the newly-turned earth. I never saw anything laid out so regu~ 
larly. As far as I could see, from the plantations round Darmstadt to the lovely 
valley of the Neckar, it was arranged in radiating strips miles in length. Behind 
and on each side are the wooded summits of the Odenwald. Among them run 
up green valleys, with silent villages nestling amid their orchards. and through 
the birch woods peep the castles of the feudal day and the chateaux of our own. 
The white roofs of Zwingenberg gleam at the foot of the granite mountain, 
vineyards on the stony steeps around. Farto the south, a dark mass on the 
horizon, are the pines of the Black Forest, on the other side of the Rhine rise 
the Vosges, and on the north, near Treves, they point out the Donnersberg- 
Two hundred cities and villages are in sight. On the opposite side of the Rhine 
appear the four towers of the Cathedral at Worms, where the lone monk of 
Wittemberg stood up before peerless pomp and grandeur, presided over by an 
emperor whose dominion stretched across two hemispheres. Some twenty miles 
off, at Speyer, rises before us another cathedral tower, where, four hundred years 
before, another lion-hearted man, St. Bernard, drove the belief into his hearers’ 
minds that they must forsake all for the Cross. Speyer is “‘ the city of the dead 
emperors.” The magnificent cathedral was founded in 1030 as a burial-place for 
the emperors of Germany, along line of whom lie in its vaults. Their tombs 
were desecrated by the French under Louis XIV., and again by the Republicans 
in 1794. The Protestants take their name from the “Protest” of a Diet held 
here. Who shall say the outlook is bare from this granite cliff ? 

- Coming down, I found the spot with the red tile, but concluded to go home 


. through the vineyards. These are not closed during the vintage-season, as in 


the Rhenish district.’ Indeed, you see no tantalising sign of ‘‘ Verbotener Weg ” 
anywhere in the Odenwald. 1 got into the Auerbach valley, and met the 
peasants with their clumsy wagons drawn by cows, the children carrying grass, 
tied up in a cloth, bundles of weeds, nettles, poppy stalks, even green leaves, 
for fodder. Skirting the woodland with their piles of moss on their heads, cur- 
tains of green branches hanging from them, they looked indeed like wraiths. In 


- Germany nothing is lost: in autumn they gather the dry leaves, the fir cones, 


the tops of the hemp. ‘Time is prized as much, for the women knit as 
— take a cow to graze by the roadside, the animal fastened by a cord to their 
ts. 

The next day was Sunday, and kept much as in all Protestant countries. 
The women go to church : some of them, I fancy, by the number of visitors to 
the water-trough opposite my window, do tbeir washing. Some of the better 
sort have passed with prayer-b ooks in their hands, and gloves on, but no hats. 

Some loungers at the little butcher-shop under the big locust-tree are seated 
on a water-cask turned on its side, which forms, with the wall for a back, a very 
good seat for three, but the fourth confrere finds rather an uneasy resting-place 
on the edge of another cask, and’soon abandons the conversation. All have 
their pipes, with stems reaching to the waist. What can be expected of a race 


> 
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that go about with pipes hanging down to their knees? The other day, on the 
Rhine, I saw the boatman who boarded the steamer for passengers with a pipe 
down to his knees, which he never thought of removing during the whole opera- 
tion of hoisting passengers and their luggage on board and taking others for 
the shore. There they sit, those compatriots of Frederick the Great—I no 
longer wonder at his hereditary practice of kicking them : nothivg less would 
make any impression on them—there they sit and talk away. One speculates 
as to what subject they find in this Rip Van Winkle place. 

The scene is varied by the geese giving a concert. Very peculiar is the voice 
of German geese—a heavy powerful grating tone. At first I thought it was. 
that of pigs, but at times it rises into a shrillness that Piggy never attains. 
The final cause of these concerts I have not been able to discern, though I 
watch diligently. Eight of them yesterday walked to the middle of the street, 
- and amused themselves by standing on one leg for fifteen minutes—I timed them 
—looking gravely comical all the while. 

At the table-d’-héte my French"acquaintances said, ‘‘ Ab, ma’m’selle, quel 


malheur ! the ancle of your maid not yet re-established! What will you ~ 


do?” 

**T shall have to go alone,” said I. 

. Meg ma'm’selle!” chimed in monsieur. ‘ Oh, that will not be comme 

“ Pardon, monsieur—perfectly so. The customs of my country are not the 
same as yours.” : 

“ Parfaitement, ma’m’selle,” returned the lady, “but en tout cas it is not 
agreeable. If ma’m’selle would accompany us next week : to-morrow is my féte- 
day—tu sais, mon cceur—and we make a little pleasure.” 

And so Iwent with them. They were intelligent people. M. Amiot was the 
manager of some large mills for polishing agates at Oberbahnstein, a frontier 
town near Tréves and still nearer Saarbriicken. He gave mea description of 
the industry, which is very flourishing. Everybody there is employed in the 
cutting and polishing of agates, natural productions of the country, though they 
are becoming scarcer, and have to be brought from South America. There are 
more than fifty mills, and ata little village near is a sort of guildhall, where the 
agates are sold at regulation prices. M. Amiot’s family was of Metz: his 


mother—of whom he spoke with the chivalric tenderness Frenchmen maaifest to | 


their mothers—still lived there. It was a pretty picture he drew of the beautiful 
old lady moving about, attended by her white-capped maid, in the shady arch- 
ways and cool stone-paved passages of the old town on the Moselle, going the 
same round she had gone for thirty years, emerging from the cathedral after mass 


every morning, the many-coloured beams flitting out for a touch of her silver - 


head, to make in the “ marche-couvert ” her little purchases for her “ potage ” 
and ‘ omelette aux fines herbes.” Poor old lady! Where is she now? 
Madame Amiot was from Alsace, as she had told me. To a question about 
their German inclinations, she answered emphatically, ‘‘ Non, ma’m’selle, non ! 
tout au contraire. Weare French—are French to the finger tips. Two hundred 


years ago perhaps we belonged to Germany, mais, ma foi! that is a different. 


world and a different people. We in Alsace are French! ” 
On madame’s féte-day we went to Auerbacher Schloss, said to have been. 
erected by Charlemagne, then to different cliffs with ruins and chfteaux, through 


valleys clothed with beautiful birch woods or filled with cherry orchards. From — 


the Felsberg we had the same view as from the Melibocus, but extending 
farther east, to the Spessart, another old German forest, From a clump of trees. 


| 
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near Lindenfels we saw the Konigstuhl above Heidelberg. The charm of every- 
thing was varied, infinitely and delicately, by every turn and opening. 

Then we went three miles down the Weschnitz, out on the plain, to Lorsch, 
to see the ruins of a monastery founded by Charlemagne. Everywhere you see 
the hand of Charlemagne. He is one of the two or three men the reflection of 


whose colossal life lies on all Europe. The longest enduring road, the most. 


needed bridge, the most far-seeing improvement or law, even the best _hill-sides 
for vines, owe thanks to him. 

In the evening we tell our adventures at the table-d’-héte; a professor from 
Gottingen botanizing in the Odenwald, contributes his quota; mine host of the 
Lowe, the most attentive and genial host in Germany, gives us useful hints. 
The gentlemen talked politics, though with sudden involuntary pausings and 
hushings I never saw at home. Germany was already trembling before the 
footfall of coming events (this was two: years ago). So great military amass- 
— — not be made in full secrecy, and the German empire was already 
spoken of. 


“Its rise the legends of the land 
In far prevision oft foretold.” 


i 1 
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INSECT LOCOMOTION. 


OTION constitutes one of the principal elements of beauty, and furnishes 

a source of universal gratification. Is this only because motion in or- 

ganised beings is associated with the mystery of life—rest, with death? Does 

not the little child, incapable of such association, watch with earnest eyes the 

movements of the insects that intrude as unwelcome guests into our homes, or 

strive to grasp for closer examination the delicate creatures that walk, or climb, 

or leap, or fly, or swim, or spin, or gyrate in the giddy dance about him in his 
first” out-of-door excursion ? 

Years of observation only increase our wonder and admiration at the various 
and graceful motions of the tiny ones that make way for our approach as we 
walk ‘through garden, orchard, grove and meadow, or as we linger along the 
brook of the valley. , ” 

Alas! the admiration is not mutual—instinct teaches fear. There is too often 
danger of impalement. So the swift of flight, more rapid than the fleetest birds, 
spread defiantly beautiful wings; the leapers spring from our pathway; the 
slower ones quietly withdraw from observation to sheltered homes, burrow in the 
earth or in caverns, or conceal themselves under some hospitable leaf, or, de- 
spairing to reach the timely covert, they simulate that death they fear at the 
hands of tyrant man. 

Wearied with vain efforts for a closer examination, and humiliated at the uni- 
versal verdict of ‘‘ Disturber of the Peace of the Innocents,” I have learned from 


them to suspend motion and to simulate death. Prone upon some sandy river 


bank, I have watched the larva of the cunning ant-lion whilst with extended 
jaws he seizes his watched-for prey, just precipitated down the sloping sides of 
his skilfully-made coniform den. The country child still living « life of un- 
doubting faith, has the faculty of charming this larva from his concealment at 
the bottom of his den. The child carefully stoops over the funnel and calls re- 
peatedly, “ Oodle! oodle! oodle!” or, “‘ Booby! booby! booby!” till the ant- 
lion appears obedient to the call. The child secures the prize, carries off his 
prisoner, and, satisfied with his success, cares not how wiser heads may explain 
the mystery. 

In the sultry noontide, seated nnder the shadowing grape-vine, I often admire 
the: busy black ants marching up and down, or pausing to milk their aphide 
cows, that feast sumptuously on the delicate, juicy young tendrils of the vine. 
Then, as the day declines, I love to rest upon the hillside and gaze on the 
myriads of insects floating in cloudlike masses over the valley, and reflecting the 
light of the sun now fast sinking in the west. Almost simultaneously with their 
swarming, the evening birds dart suddenly from secret recesses, and devour with 
wide-extended jaws and in unsuspended flight their bountiful evening meal. 
Why can I never see these birds in the act of coming? Verily, the work of the 
fifth day of creation seems daily repeated, and ‘“ fowl fly above the earth in the 
open firmament of heaven.” 
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The groups of gay insects that sported in the sunshine, their- heads turned 
windward as though enjoying the draught of the warm summer breeze or the 
aerial food thus wafted to them unsought, disappear with the setting of the sun. 
Then the sphinxes and the night-beetles turn out in force, and the large hawk- 
moths hover round the phlox of the garden, and silently exercise that ‘right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” which the cricket, the grasshopper 
and their fe!low-musicians noisily assert. 

The men of this generation rejoice in their conquests over time and space, in 
their iron horses and huge steamers. ‘‘ The horrid things that crawl” and fly 
have no voice intelligible to man, or they might advance just claims to the pos- 
session and practice of every known variety of locomotion in a degree of ‘per- 
fection that proud man, with all the aid of mechanism, can only rudely imitate. 
As larva, pupa or imago, the insect moves under the earth, upon the earth, above 
the earth—under the water, through the water, on the surface of the water— 
on tree, and herb, and grass—on iusect, bird, and beast—in living tissues and 
in the dead—perhaps even in the else all-consuming fire. 

Many larve without legs move singly, by the alternate contraction and ex- 
tension of the segments of the body: others (as the Sciara) adhere in large 
masses to each other by means of a slimy secretion, thus assuming a serpent-like 
form, and slowly migrating from place to place. The ‘‘Syrphus” moves by 
means of teeth—the “‘ Tipula replicata” by protruded spines of the tail and. 
hooks of the mouth. Other larve are furnished with fleshy prominences resem- 
bling the spurious legs of lepidopterous caterpillars. The ‘“ Tipula stercocaria” 
is a monopod, his one fleshy leg being affixed to the underside of the first 
segment. 

Reaumur fignres an augatic larva with two legs.: and De Geer, a tripod, the 
“'Tipula maculata,” having one leg under the first segment and two posterior 
legs. The gall-larva (Cynips quercus-inferus) presents the curious anomaly. of 


having its legs on its back—a most convenient arrangement for the inhabitant. of 


a spherical cavity. Rolled into a ring, he lives an endless round of pleasure, 
The ‘ Tephritis putris,” whose imago enlivens the. richest cheese, is very 
sprightly in its larva state. Bending itself into a circle, it seizes the tip of its 
tail with its mouth, and then lets go with a sudden jerk. Though only a 
quarter of an inch in length, it can by this contrivance spring from the floor of a 
box six inches deep—a leap relatively as great as though a man six feet in height 


should make a vertical leap of one hundred and forty-four feet. The apodous 


larva of the common musquito (Culex pipiens) descends through the water by 
gravity, but ascends by a series of alternate contortions of its body. 

The speed of the pedate larve varies greatly. The caterpillar of the hawk- 
moth (Zygena filipendula) corresponds to the tortoise, that of “ Bombyx 
leporina, to the hare, of the fable. A capricorn beetle (the Cicindela campestris) 
lives in a vertical hole, and rises to the surface of the earth by pushing in zig- 
zags with feet and humped back against the sides of its narrow dwelling, after 
the fashion of a chimeny-sweeper. The ant-lion (Myrmilio formicarius), always 
sure he is right, has a peculiar way of going ahead by a retrograde walk, and 
describes a backward spiral even when most diligently at work in excavating his 
funnel. 

A few larve are known as leapers. The ‘“ Noctua quadra” often effects; a 
sudden leap by bending its body together, making a move backward, and then 
descending through the air, always alighting on its feet. But the leapers are 
few, the climbers are legion. To climb vertically. upon rough surfaces, whose, 
frequent protuberances furnish secure footing, seems easy of accomplishment, but 


a 
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to climb against gravity upon perpendicular planes of plate glass and polished 
walls and smooth ceilings, seems well-nigh miraculous. Careful observers tell us’ 


that these adventurous ones carry delicate little silk rope-ladders in their vest: 


pockets, and affix them by means of mouth-glue to the smooth surface over 


which they have a fancy to travel. This mouth-glue hardens almost imme-— 


diately on exposure to the air. 


The geometers carry coils of rope by means of which they descend and ascend » 


at pleasure from the suffering trees of parks and side-walks. These inveterate 
measurers are so extravagant in the consumption of cord as to throw it aside. 
after using it but once. They spin it out with rapid dexterity, like the Japa- 
nese juggler who draws numberless yards of ribbon from his all-containing jaws. 
Their glossy silver lines. glittering in the sunshine, waft in the soft spring air, or 
hang in graceful drapery from tree to tree. 

Dismissing these rope-dancers and looking down into the waters, we find the: 
aquatic larve swimming in various manners—some mainly by anal appendages ; 
some, by serpent-like motions of the body ; some (especially the Libellule), in 
jerks, creating a propelling current by a continuous pumping in and out of the 
water. 

Passing on to the next stage of insect life, we should 4 priori consider the 
pupa as almost necessarily quiescent. In vulgar apprehension it is the emblem 


of death, as the imago is of the resurrection. Butas the closely-swathed human — 


baby, with pinioned arms and legs, makes many movements apparent only to the 
watchful mother, so the little pupe pent within narrow limits exercise their 
motive-powers, doing perforce all their dancing within-doors, and eluding com- 
mon observation, save when their superabundant spirits are imparted to the very 
walls that shut them in, and set the whole house whirling in the giddy waltz. 
Touch the beautiful gauze-like cocoon of the weevil(Curculio arator) as it hangs 
from the stalk of the spurry, and it whirls with astounding rapidity. The 
chrysalis of ‘‘ Bombax dispar’’ gyrates alternately from left to right and from 
right to left, as though conscious of the danger of breaking the delicate thread: 
that suspends it to the friendly twig, if that thread be twisted continually in one 
direction. Reaumur was much surprised to find some hitherto very quiet, well- 
behaved cocoons that he had collected suddenly engage in a leaping-match, some 
bounding only ten lines, others a distance of three to four inches. — 
Larva and pupa, however, furnish feeble types of the powers of the perfect 
insect with its wondrous display of muscular force. Like the hexapod larva, 
the imago walks by moving the anterior and posterior leg of one side, and the 
intermediate leg of the other side, alternately. This is the normal gait : pacing, 
cantering and galloping are unknown, though the rate of progress varies much. 
Slowness characterises the walk of the field cricket (A. campestris)—rapidity 
that of the wasp. The snake-fly (Raphidia mantispa) walks upon its knees ; 
the crane-fly, with legs three times as long as its body, goes over the high grass 


on stilts, as the shepherds of the “landes ” step high-stilted over their marshy . 


sand plains. The tiny midge (Psychoda) describes a worm fence in its zigzag 
course. ‘The roach, the ant and the carabid beetles are born racers, but Delisle 
reports a fly which ran nearly three inches and made four hundred and forty: 
steps in half a second of time—about equal to a man running twenty miles in a 
minute. The strawberry mite (Gamasus baccarum) seems to fly or glide over 
the surface, so rapid is its course. : . ee 

One class of leapers depend mainly upon the strength of their hind legs ; 
another upon a pectoral process; still another upon elastic appendages in the 
abdomen. To the first class belong the ‘ Gryllide”’ and “ Lucustide/? which 


| 
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“y means of strong and long hind legs and a little aid of wings make remarkable 


leaps, though excelled by the smaller tree-hopper, whose leap is two hundred — 


and fifty times its own length. The tree-hopper, in turn, yields precedence to 
the nimble flea, whose muscular force, unaided by wings, enables it to leap two 
‘hundred times its own length—a leap relatively as great as that of a man six 


. feet high bounding at one effort a distance of twelve hundred feet. Who may 


not long for such muscular force as he stands aghast at the slimy mud or treach- 
erous slush of a mild winter day, and gazes wistfully at his desired haven, the 
sidewalk on the opposite corner of the street? Or, when suddenly hefamed in 
by a noisy and confused crowd of boys and men, horses and carriages, who would 
not find it convenient to describe a graceful curve over the conglomerate 
obstructions, and pass cheerily on his way ? 

A leaper of the second class displays his peculiar acrobatic feat (excuse the 
seeming paradox) only when he is taken off his feet and placed upon his band- 
some velvety back. Owing to the shortness and weakness of his legs, he is quite 
unable to right himself by their means; but as ‘‘ Hope springs eternal in the 
human breast,” and enables a man to overcome all difficulties, so the perfect 
Spring in the breast with which this insect is endowed enables him to rise 
vertically in the air. Instinct teaches him to givejust the Grecian bend requi- 
site to make the desired curve and bring him to the earth on all sixes. 
A short snapping noise resembling a cry of exultation accompanies the spring, 
and hence the “‘ Elater” has been made a plaything for children, pleased alike 
with its noise and its motion. 

The ‘ Poduridez,”’ examples of the third class, have a forked spring in the tail, 
which they push against the plane of position and thereby leap a long distance. 
The minute “ Podura aquatica” enlivens the brook with his agile springs upon 
the surface of the water. : 

_ The climbers, including many “ Coleoptera,” have feet furnished with claws, 
or hooks, or hairy cushions (pulvilli), so that they can easily cling to trailing 
plants and progress with back downward; or they have suckers to produce a 
partial vacuum and a support by atmospheric pressure, or they have glutinous 


‘ secretions on the fine hairs of the tarsi. 


On wings delicate and graceful beyond the power of description, myriads of 
fliers are borne upon the air. Not wings alone are needed for their flight. Time 
fails us to dwell upon even a few of these flight aiders—upon 


“ Elytra et Alule, 
Halteres et Candule, 
Hamuli et Segule.” 


besides tails, legs and antenne. In flight the wings move vertically, though, 
excepting a few beetles, insects fly with their bodies in an horizontal position. 


-The crickets (Acheta domestica, A. campestris and A. gryllotalpa) fly with an 


undulating motion, like the woodpecker, alternately ascending with expanded and 
descending with folded wings. Some butterflies keep on the wing for a time 
and distance almost incredible to our heavy senses, but even they tire before the 
common dragon-fly. He seems incapable of muscular fatigue after hours of active 
exercise, and still, even when alighting, keeps his light, transparent, glossy wings 
ever expanded and ready for action. The “ Agrion,” without the necessity of 
turning his body, moves at choice forward or backward, to the right or to the 


- deft, upward or downward. 
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The small ‘‘ Sipulide” fear not the sudden summer shower, whose pelting 
drops falling upon them would surely mangle their delicate forms, for they are 
well able to protect themselves from threatened danger by skilful and rapid 
flight as they pass with mathematical precision between the falling rain drops. 
Even the comparatively heavy humble-bee traverses the air with a rapidity far 
greater than that of the swallow, or the swift, all the time describing segments. 
of a circle whose arc is alternately to right and left. The common house-fly 
(Musca domestica) when alarmed flies nearly thirty-five feet in a second of time. 
Give him the size of the racehorse and his present muscular power in the ratio 
' of magnitude, and he could travel literally with the speed of lightning. 

Leaving the attractive race whose home is in mid-air, we note a few typical 
imagos which dwell in the waters. The “ Gerris lacustris,” the ‘‘ Hydrometra 
stagnorum” and the “ Vilia rivulorum” walk, run and leap unwet upon the 
surface. The ‘‘ Notonecta” swims lying on his back, using his long hind legs. 


as propellers : the body is the boat, the legs the oars. The merriest, most agile - 


and most hungry of the aquatic beetles is the ‘‘ Gyrinus natator.” With one 
pair of brilliant eyes looking upward and another pair looking downward, nothing 
escapes his observation. This whirligig-beetle, a born Whirling Dervish, 
spends, like some humans, his yeraly visits to watering-places in spinning giddy 
circles, varying his rapid evolutions by a sudden dart to avoid an approaching 
enemy or to seize with alert voracity his destined prey. Four wide paddles on 
- his hind legs explain the mystery of his natatory exploits, and the numerous. 
jauscles of his fore legs are specially adapted to seize and grasp his food. 

Myriads of organisms unstudied and unseen of man live beneath the crust on 
which we tread. Who may reveal the secrets of the subterranean world, that 
teems with crowded homes of these burrowers? For we walk not upon dead 
or inert matter alone. Who that has once witnessed the outpouring, or rather 
the uprising, of the seventeen-year locust can help reflecting on the strangeness 
of its fate? Why should this insect spend seventeen years in the dark and 
dreary tomb, and enjoy its developed and perfect life for six short weeks ? 
How he fills the air with drum-beating, as though to compensate for his long- 


enforced silence, or to make men puzzle over the solution of his life problem! 


Men have not learned the meaning of his music: to them the drums are beat 
in vain. In a few days the locust army disappears from sight and hearing, and 
the land has rest for seven years and ten. In all those years the great Creator 
watches over and preserves these denizens of the underworld, and teaches through 
zheir resurrection a lesson of faith and hope. 


‘ 
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CHAPTER I. 


: ie had been snowing all day long,—so steadily that the roofs and window- ] 
sills were covered deep with spotless white cushions. And now theearly - 
twilight fell, bringing with it a wild gust of wind that raged among the falling 
snow-flakes like some bird of prey among a flock of peaceful doves. 

Although the weather was such that the comfort-loving inhabitants of any 
small town would hardly have sent their dogs out of doors, not to mention ven- — 
turing their own worthy persons, yet there was little difference to be seen in the 
size of the crowd that usually frequents the street of the large Capital B ; 
between the hours of six and seven in theevening. The gas lamps were an ex- 
cellent substitute for those heavenly lights which would not make their appear- 
ance. Carriages were whirling around coraers in such tempestuous haste that 
many a pedestrian rescued life and limb only by a sudden leap aside, while curses 
both loud and deep were hurled after the coachmen enveloped in their comfort- / 
able furs, and the elegant coaches which contained behind their glass doors 
charmingly dressed women whose lovely flower-crowned heads, as they peeped 
from among masses of muslin and tulle, certainly had no suspicion of the fire and 
brimstone called down upon them. In the warm atmosphere, behind the huge 
shop windows, elaborately curled and frizzed wax heads, surrounded by blonde and { 
black scalps, stared out upon the passers-by. Smiling shopmen displayed their ‘ 
fascinating merchandise, and withered old flower-sellers stood among their fresh- . 
blooming bouquets, which exhaled beauty and fragrance beneath the light of the - 
lamps that shed a brilliant glare upon the slippery pavement and upon the flood 
of human life streaming by, revealing the pinched, blue features andthe desperately 
uncomfortable movements of all, old and young. — 

But stay,—not of all! A female figure has just entered one of the principal’ © 
streets from a narrow by-way. A small threadbare cloak closely envelopes her 
slender form, and a worn old muff is pressed against her breast, confining the . 
ends ofa black lace veil, behind which two girlish eyes are glowing with the sun- 
light of early youth. They look out joyously into the whistling snow-storm, rest 
lovingly upon the half open rosebuds and dark purple violets behind the glass 
panes of the shop windows, and only veil their light beneath their long dark 
lashes when sharp hail-stones mingle with the driving snow-flakes. 

Whoever has listened, while childish fingers, or sometimes fingers no longer” 
childish, confidently begin upon the piano a well-known melody, which goes 
bravely on fora few bars, then is arrested by a frightful discord followed by a 
wild grasping after every key on the instrument except the correct ones, while 
the patient teacher sits by, ceasing to attempt to evoxe order out of chaos by the 
~ usual steady marking of the time, wearily waiting until the panting melody is 3 
seized again and carried on with lightning rapidity through several easy bars as 4 
over some level plain—whoever has thus had his ears stretched upon the rack, 
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can understand the delight with which this young girl, who has just given two 
music lessons in a large school, offers her hot cheek to the wind as to an 
energetic comrade, whose mighty roar can breathe wondrous melodies, through 
the pipes of: an organ, or over the strings of an AZolian harp. 

_ Thus she passes lightly and swiftly through the storm and crowd; and I do 
not for an instant doubt that if I should present her now upon this slippery 
pavement to the gentle reader as Fraulein Elizabeth Ferber, she would with a 
lovely smile make him as graceful a curtsey as though they both stood in a 
ball-room. But this introduction cannot take place,—and we really do 
not need it, for I forthwith intend to relate to the reader my heroine’s 
antecedents. 

Baron Wotf von Gnadewitz was the last scion of a famous house whose re- 
mote ancestry could be traced back into the dubious twilight which even pre- 
ceded that golden age when the travelling merchant, journeying through some 
sequestered pass, was forced to surrender his costly stuffs and wares to a 
knightly banner and shining steel-clad troup of retainers as often as to the buff- 
coated highway adventurer. From those illustrious times there had been 
handed down, in the crest of the Gnadewitzes a wheel” upon which one of these 
same noble ancestors had breathed out his knightly soul in consequence of 
having spilt rather too much ignoble trading-blood in one of the above-men- 
tioned assaults upon his merchant prey. mie 

Baron von Gnadewitz, the last of his race, was chamberlain in the service 
of the Prince Royal of X——, and possessor of various orders and large estates, 
as well as of those peculiarities of character and disposition which were, in his’ 
estimation, befitting the high-born, and which he was accustomed ‘to designate 

‘as “ distinguished,”’ because all common men, bound by ‘work-a-day moral con- 
siderations, and compelled by the stern necessities of Jife, lése all taste for the 
inimitable grace and elegance of vice. 

Baron Wolf von Gnadewitz was as fond of pomp and show as his grandfather, 
who had forsaken the old castle Gnadeck upon a mountain in Thuringia, the 
cradle of his line, and had built him in the valley below a perfect fairy palace 
in the Italian style. ‘The grandson allowed the old castle to fall into decay, 
while he enlarged and improved the modern mansion considerably. Yes, it 
seemed as though he entertained not the smallest doubt but that his latest 
descendant would be found occupying this favourite palace at the day of judg~ 
ment, for the old castle was quite dismantled in order that the vast chambers 
ofthe new abode might be thoroughly furnished. But he reckoned without 
his host. Wolf von Gnadewitz had a son, ’tis true,—a son, who at twenty : 


years of age was so complete and thorough a Gnadewitz that the illustrious 

image of his ancestor who had perished upon the wheel paled before him. This 

youth one day, upon the occasion of the great autumn hunt in the forest, struck 

one of his whippers-in a fearful blow upon the head with the loaded handle of a 

his hunting-whip—a fearful blow, but a perfectly just punishment, as every one 

of the guests invited to the hunt declared, for the man had stepped upon thé 

paw of a favourite hound'so clumsily as to render the animal entirely useless. 

for a whole day. And thus it happened that, a short time afterward, $'von 

_ Gnadewitz was to be found not only upon the boughs of the genealogical tree in 

the hall of the new castle, but suspended by a rope around his:neck to a bough 

of one of the actual trees in the forest. ‘The beaten whipper-in expiated the 

deed upon the scaffold, but that could not bring the last of the Gnadewitzes to 

life again, for he was dead,—irrevocably dead, the physicians said ; and the 

long tale of robber-knights, wild excesses, hunting orgies, and horse racing came 
‘to an end. 
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After this terrible catastrophe, Wolf von Gnadewitz left the castle in the 
valley, and indeed that part of the country, and dwelt upon one of his many 
estates in Silesia. He took into his house to nurse him a young female relative, 
the last survivor of one of the collateral branches of his house. This young 
relative proved to be a girl of angelic beauty, at sight of whom the old baron 
entirely forgot the object for which he had invited her beneath his roof, and at 


last determined to clothe his sixty years in a wedding garment. To his exceed- 


ing indignation, however, he now learned that there might come a time, evén 
to a Gnadewitz, when he could no longer be regarded as a desirable parti, and 
he fell into a violent rage when his young relative confessed that, in utter for- 
getfulness of her lofty lineage, she had given her heart toa bourgeois officer, the, 
son of one of his foresters. 

The young man possessed no worldly gear, only his sword and a remarkably 
fine manly person ; but he was rich in mind, accomplished, amiable in disposi- 
tion, and of stainless character. When Wolf von Gnadewitz, in consequence of 
Marie’s confession, turned her from his doors, young Ferber carried her home 
with delight as his wife, and for the first ten years of their married life would 
not have exchanged his lot with that of any kiny on earth. 

He retired from the army, and soon afterward, in consequence of a severe 


cvld, was stretched upon a sick-bed, which he left only after years of dishearten- - 
ing weakness, He then moved with his family to B——, where he obtained | 


quite a lucrative situation as book-keeper in an extensive mercantile establish- 


‘ment. It was high time, fur his wife’s small property had been lost shortly — 
-before by the failure of a bank, and the remittances of money which came to the 


distressed family from time to time from Ferber’s elderand only brother, a 
forester in Thuringia, were all that kept them from extreme poverty. - 
Unluckily this good fortune was of short duration. He lost his position and 
fell into difficulties. 
About the same time Wolf von Gnadewitz went home to his ancestors, and as 


during his earthly career he had strictly conformed to the Gnadewitz custom of 


leaving no insult, fancied or otherwise, unavenged, no worthier conclusion to. his 
life could be found than the will which he drew up with his own hands shortly 


before he descended into the narrow chamber of lead which was to contain for — 
-all futurity his noble bones. 


This manly document, which constituted sole heir to his large estates a 


distant relative of his wife’s, concluded with the following codicil : 


‘*Tn consideration of the undeniable claim which she has upon my property, 
I bequeath to Anna Marie Ferber, born von Gnadewitz, the castle of 
Gnadeck in the mountains in Thuringia. Anna Marie Ferber will 


_ understand my benevvlent intention in her behalf in leaving to her a mansion 
crowded with memories of the noble race to which she once belonged. In full 


‘remembrance and consideration of the good fortune and many blessings which 


’ -have always hovered above this ancient pile, I hold it entirely superfluous to in- 


crease my legacy further. But if Anna Marie Ferber, blind to the value of my 
gift, should wish to sell or exchange it in any way, her right to it must be abdi- 
cated in favour of the orphan asylum of L——.” 

And thus with the utterance of a biting satire, Wolf von Gnadewitz betook 
himself to his funeral bed of state. Ferber and his wife had indeed never seen 
the old castle, but it was notorious)y a crumbling heap of ruins, which the hand 
of improvement had not touched for fifty years, and which, when the modern 
abode in the valley was completed, had been stripped of furniture, ane ae 
even of the metallic roofing. 
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Since that time the ponderous oaken door of the principal entrance had 

remained closed, and the dusty, rusty bolts and bars had never once been with- 

; drawn. The huge forest trees which were growing before it spread abroad their 
mighty branches, and drooped them among the thick brushwood at their feet, so 
that the deserted castle lay behind the green impenetrable wall like a coffined 
mummy. 

The lucky heir, who was greatly annoyed by seeing so large a part of his 
woodland possessions in: stranger hands, would gladly have purchased the old 
castle at a high price, but the cunning clause at the conclusion of the codicil 
forbade any such transaction. 

Frau Ferber laid the copy of the will which had been sent her, and upon which 
there dropped from her eyes a few tears of regret, upon her husband’s desk, and 
then took up her work,—some delicate embroidery,—with redoubled, almost 
feverish industry. In spite of his exertions Ferber had been unable to procure 
another situation, and was now doing his best to maintain his family by trans- 
lating—a labour but poorly paid—and even by copying law papers, while his 
wife eked out their scanty means by the proceeds of her needle, which she plied 
night and day. 

But, dark as were the heavens above the struggling pair, one star rose quietly . 
among the black clouds and seemed not unlikely to indemnify them by its 
radiance for all the storms with which fickle fortune had overwhelmed them. A 
presentiment of this gentle light which was to beam upon his gloomy path 
possessed Ferber when he stood for the first time beside the cradle of his first- . 
born, a daughter, and gazed into the lovely eyes which smiled upon him from the 
baby face. All Frau Ferber’s friends had been unanimously of opinion that the 
little girl was a charming creature, a wonderfully gifted child ; indeed, they had 
declared it did not look in the least like an ordinary baby, did not appear to 
belong to the class of miserable little wretches, who, red as lobsters, seem 
determined to scream their way through the world ; but, here they had broken 
off ; and it was intimated that were it not for fear o: the sneers of their liege 
lords, and the utterly prosaic tendencies of the nineteenth century, they should 
certainly suspect that some benevolent fairy had been at work in this case. 
_ ‘They contended as to who should be so far favoured as to hold the little. 
creature at the baptismal font, and should show the deepest tenderness for the 
little god-daughter, declaring that the day of her baptism could never be 
effaced from their remembrance; but this demand upon their memecrie$ was 
altogether too great, for when Ferber fell into difficulties, selfishness passed its 
finger over the recorded day, and no trace of it remained in their minds... 

This change, which little Elizabeth experienced in the ninth year of. her 
existence, disturbed her not at all. Her probable fairy protectress had, in addi- 
tion to other rich gifts, endowed her in her cradle with an invincible joyousness . 
of temperament and great force of will; so she took from her mother’s hand her . ‘ 
scanty evening meal as gratefully and gaily as she had once received the inex- , 
haustible delicacies presented to her by admiring god-parents ; and when on ., 
Christmas-eve the room was adorned te by a poor little Christmas-tree hung 
with a few apples and gilded nuts, the child did not seem to remember the time 
when friends had crowded around to deck its boughs with all imaginable toys. . © 

Ferber educated his daughter himself. She-never attended a school of any , 
kind—an omission in her training which cannot, unfortunately, in the present age; 
be regarded as anything but an advantage, when we see how. many young girls 
leave school with far more knowledge upon some subjects than is at all desirable 

¢ or pleasing to the anxious mother, who strives.at home to preserve unsoiled her 
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child’s purity of mind and heart, and often does not dream how her- tender care 
is made of no avail by the taint which one impure nature in the school will com- 
municate, and which may perhaps colour an entire after- life. 

Elizabeth’s pliant mind was finely developed beneath the control of her gifted 
parents. Thoroughly to understand the study which occupied ber, and to ap- 
propriate its results in such a manner as to make them inalienably her own, were 
duties which she most conscientiously fulfilled. But she gave herself to the 
study of music with an ardour that inspires a human being only when engaged ia 
a pursuit felt to be especially his own. She soon far outstripped her mother, 
who was her instructress, and as when a child she would often leave her play- 
things if she saw a cloud upon her father’s brow, to sit on his knee and divert 
him with some tale of wonder, thus, asa girl, she would charm away the demon 
of gloom from her father’s mind by strange and delicious melodies which lay like 
pearls in the depths of her soul, until she brought them to light for the first time 
for his relief and enjoyment. And this was not the only blessing springing from 
her rare talent for music. The exquisite touch upon the piano, in the garret in 
which the family lived, attracted the attention of several of the more aristocratic 
inhabitants of the house, and Elizabeth soon had two or three pupils in music, 
and had lately been employed in a large school as teacher of the piano, thus sen- 
sibly increasing the means of subsistence of the family. ‘ 

Here let us resume the thread of our story, and we shall not shrink, I hope, 
from the trouble that we must take in following our heroine through the wet 
streets upon this stormy evening to her home and her parents. 


CHAPTER II. 


-Even during the long walk through the streets, alternately straight and. 
crooked, gloomy and bright, Elizabeth enjoyed in imagination the delicious sen 


sation of comfort that the sight of the cosey room at home always caused her. 
There sat her father at his writing-table with its little study-lamp, ready to raise 


his pale face with a smile when Elizabeth entered. He would take his pen which 


had been travelling so busily over the paper for hours, in his left hand, and with 
his right draw his daughter down beside him to kiss her forehead. Her mother, 
who, with her work-basket at her feet, usually sat close beside her husband that 
she might share the light of his study-lamp, would welcome her with tender 
loving eyes, and point to Elizabeth’s slippers, which her care-had placed by the 
stove to warm.’ Upon the stove apples would be roasting with a cheering hiss, 
and in the warm corner beside it was the sofa-table, where the tea-kettle would 


be singing merrily above its spirit-lamp, whose weak, blue light illumined the- 


regiment of tin soldiers, which her only brother, Ernst, a child six years of age, 
was busily drilling. 
‘Elizabeth mounted to the fourth story before she reached the dark, narrow 


passage which led to her father’s rooms. Here she hastily took off her bonnet 


and placed upon her lovely fair hair.a boy’s cap, trimmed with fur, which she 


drew from under her cloak. Then she enteréd the room, where little Ernst ran 


towards her with a shout of joy. % 
But this evening the light shone irom the sofa-table in the usually dark corner” 
by the stove, while the writing-table was left neglected in the gloom. Her father 
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-sat upon the sofa, with hig arm around her mother’s waist; there was a joyous 
light upon the countenances of both, and, although her mother had evidently been 
weeping, Elizabeth instantly perceived that her tears had been tears of joy. She 
‘stood still upon the threshold of the door in great astonishment, and must have pre- 
sented a most comical appearance with the child’s cap surmounting her. amazed 
countenance, for both father and mother laughed aloud. Elizabeth gaily joined 
in their laughter, and placed the fur cap upon her little brother’s dark curls. 

“There, my darling,” she said, tenderly taking his rosy face between her 
hands and kissing it, ‘‘ that is yours; and there is still something left to help on 
your housekeeping, mother dear,” she continued, with a happy smile, as she 
handed her mother four shining tualers. ‘‘ They gave me my first five thalers 
of salary at school to-day.” : 

“ But, Elsbeth,” said her mother, with the tears in her eyes, as she drew her 
down to kiss her, Ernst’s last year’s cap is still quite respectable, and you needed 
a pair of warm winter gloves much more.” 

“T, mother ? just feel my hands; although I have been in the street for an hour | 
‘almost, they are as warm as if I had been holding them before the fire. No; 
new gloves would he a most superfluous luxury. “Our boy is growing taller and 
‘stouter, and his cap has not kept pace with him ; so I consider the cap a neces- 
sary expense.” 

_ “ Ah, you good sister!” cried the child with delight ; even the little baron on 
the first story has not such a charming cap as this. How fine it will look when 
I go hunting, hey, papa ?” 

“ Hunting!” laughed Elizabeth; “are you going to shoot the unfortunate 
Sparrows in the Thiergarten ?”’ 

‘Oh, what a miserable guesser you are, madame Elsie!” the boy rejoined, © 
gleefully. ‘In the Thiergarten, indeed!” he added, more seriously; “that 
would be pretty sport. No, in the forest,—the real forest, where the deer and 
—— are so thick that you don’t even have to take aim when you want to shoot 
them.” 

“T should like to hear what your uncle would say to this view of the noble 
ahase,” said his father with a smile, taking up‘a letter from the table and handing 

_ Read this, my child,” said he; ‘it is from your ‘ forester uncle,” as’ you call 

Elizabeth glanced over the first few lines, and then read aloud: |“ ° 
_ “The prince, who sometimes prefers a dish of bacon and sauerkraut at my table 
to the best efforts of his French cook in'the castle of L——, passed several 
‘hours with me at my lodge yesterday. He was very condescending, and informed ~ 
-me that he purpossd employing an assistant forester, or rather forester's clerk; 
forhe saw that my duties were too onerous. I seized upon my opportunity,— 
the game was within shot, and if I missed I had nothing to lose but a couple of — 
charges fired into the air; now was my time. ~ . Gd 

“So I told him how the jade, fortune, had played the very devil with you for. 
this many a year, and how, in spite of your fine talents and acquirements, poverty 
‘had knocked at your door. My old master knew well what I was driving at, for 
I spoke, as I alway do, ingood German. Thus far in my life every one has under- « 
stood what I had to say. It is only the fops and fools of his court who fawn 
around him, who would persuade him that good honest German is too coarse for 
royal ears, and that he must always be addressed in French. Well, my old master 
said he would like to offer you this situation as forester’s clerk, because he thought. 
‘that with regard to myself,—and here he said a couple of things which you need 
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not hear, but which delighted me,—old fellow as I am,—quite as much as wher 
in old times, upon examination-day, the schoolmaster used to say, ‘Oarl, you have 
done yourself credit to-day.’ Well, his highness has commissioned me to write 


to you, and he will arrange matters. Three hundred and fifty thalers salary, and 


your fuel. Now think it over ; it is not so poor an offer, and the green forest. 
isa thousand times pleasanter than your confounded attics, where the neighbours’ 
cats are for ever squalling, and where your eyes are blinded by the smoke of a- 
million chimneys. 

. “You must not think that I am one of those wheedling, parasitical fellows 
who use their master’s favour to benefit all their own kith and kin. No; I can 
tell you that if you were not what you are, that is, if you were not really talented. 
and well educated, I would bite my tongue out before I would recommend yon to my 
master ; and, on the other side, I should always try to secure in his service such 
an. honest, capable fellow as yourself. No offence; you know I always like a: 
plain statement of a plain case. 

‘¢ But there is another matter to be consideeed. You ought to live with me, 
and it could be very easily arranged if you were a bachelor, whom four walls 
would content, with a chest for his solitary wardrobe. But, unfortunately, there 


is no possible room in my lonely old rat’s-hole of a forest-lodge for an entire- 


family. It is in rather a tumbled-down condition, and has needed a doctor for 
some time, but I suppose the authorities will do nothing for it until the old bal- 
conies come crumbling about my ears. The nearest village is haif a league, and’ 
the nearest town a league from the lodge; you cannot possibly walk these distances 
re: in the miserable weather that we have here sometimes. 

“ Now old Sabina, my housekeeper, who was born in the nearest village, has 


-made a wild suggestion, which I herewith impart to you. Old Castle Gnadeck, 


the deceased Baron Gnadewitz’s brilliant legacy to you, is, as I have told you, 


situated at about a rifle’sshot distance from the lodge. Well, Sabina says that - 


when she was a strong hearty girl,—which, by the way, must have been some- 
thing beyond a quarter of a century ago,—she was a chambermaid in the Gna- 
dewitz household. Then the new castle was not entirely furnished, and did not 
suffice to contain the crowd of guests yearly invited tothe great hunt. And so 
part of the building connecting the two principal wings of the old castle was 
somewhat repaired and furnished. Sabina had to make and air the beds and: 
attend to the rooms, to her grea terror, and no wonder,—her old brain is perfectly 
crammed with all sorts of witch and ghost stories,—for the rest she is a most re- | 
spectable person, and rules my household with a steady rein. . . 
‘She maintains most firmly that this part of the castle cannot be in a crumbling’ 
condition, for it was then in an excellent state of preservation, and would, she is’ 


sure, afford a capital shelter for youand yours. May be she is right ; but are’. 


your children bold enough to brave the ghostly inhabitants that are said to haunt’ 
those old walls ? 


“You know how vexed I was about your worthless legacy, and that I have 


never once been able, since the death of the sainted Wolf von Gnadewitz, to in-. 


duce myself to visit the old ruin. But after hearing Sabina’s tale yesterday: 
afternoon, I made one of my men climb a tree which stood upon the only spot: 


. Which could give you a glimpse into the robber’s nest, and he declared that- 


eyerything had fallen into decay there. And this morning I have been to the 
authorities in the town, but they would not give me the keys of the castle with- 
out special permission from your wife, and made, besides, as much fuss about it: 


as if the treasures of Golconda lay hid in the mouldy old rooms. _ None of those: 
who placed the seals upon the doors’ could tell me what sort of place it was, for. . 
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they never entered it, under the impression that the ceiling might fall and dash 
out their prudent brains, but contented themselves with placing a dozen official 
seals as large as your hand upon the principal entrance door. I should very 
much like to investigate matters with you, so pray decide'quickly, and start with 
your family as soon as possible.” 

a Elizabeth dropped the letter, and looked with sparkling eyes at her 
her. 

“‘ Well, how have you decided, father dear ?” she asked hastily. 

“ Ah,” he replied gravely, “it is quite a hard task to tell»you our resolution, 
for I see by your face that you would not for the world exchange this gay popu-- 
lous city for the loneliness and quiet of the Thuringian jforest. Still, you must: 
know that my application to the Prince of L —for the place in question 
lies sealed in that envelope. However, it is only reasonable that your wishes 
should be consulted in some degree, and we can be induced to leave you here in 
case 

Ah, no ; if Elizabeth will not go I would rather stay here, too,” interrupted 
the little boy, clinging anxiously to his sister. 

“ Never fear, my darling,” she said to him with a laugh ; °“ I shall finda place: 
in the carriage, and if I could not, you know I am as bold as a soldier, and can. 
run like a hare. My longing for the greenwood, which has been the fairy-land of 
my imagination ever since I was a very little child, shall be my compass, and I 
shall get along bravely. What will papa do when some evening a weary way- 
worn traveller, with ragged shoes and empty pockets, prays for admission at: 
the gates of the old castle?” ig 

4 “ Ah, then, indeed, we must admit you,” said her father, smiling, “if we 
would not draw down upon our crumbling roof the hostility of all good spirits 
who protect courage and innocence. But you will have to pass by the old castle 
if you wish to find us, and knock at some modest peasant hut in the valley, for 
the ruined old pile will searcely afford us an asylum.” 

_ “Tam afraid not, indeed,” said his wife. ‘“We shall work our way laboriously: 
through wild hedges and thick underbrush, like the unfortunate suitors of the 
Sleeping Beauty, to find at last-———” 

“« Poetry itself!” cried Elizabeth, ‘‘ Why, the first delicious bloom will be 
brushed from our woodland life if we cannot live in the old castle! Certainly. 

i there must be four sound walls and a whole roof in some one of its old towers, : 

and with heads to plan and strong willing hands to execute, the rest can be. 
very easily arranged. We will stop up cracks with moss, nail boards over door- 
ways that have lost their doors, and paper our four walls ourselves ; we can. 
cover the worm-eaten floors with home-made straw mats; declare war to the 
death upon the grey-coated, four-footed little thieves who would invade our lar- 
der, and soon banish all cobwebs by a good broom, skilfully wielded.” 

With glowing looks, quite carried away by her dreams of the future home 
in the fresh green forest, she went to the piano and opened it. It was an old, 
worn-out instrument, whose hoarse, weak tones harmonised perfectly with. its- 
shabby exterior ; but, nevertheless, beneath Elizabeth’s fingers, Mendelssohn’s‘ 
song, ‘‘ Through the dark green Forest,” rang deliciously through the little 
room. 

Her parents sat quietly listening. Little Ernst dropped asleep. Without. 
the howling of the storm was lulled, but the snow was driving noiselessly past 
the uncurtained window in huge flakes. The opposite chimneys, no longer 
smoking, had put.on thick white night-caps, and. looked stiffly and coldly, like 
peevish old.age, into the little attic room, which enclosed, in the midst of the 
anow-storm, a perfect spring of joy and gaiety within its four walls. 


/ 
—— 
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CHAPTER III. 


WuirtsuntipE! A word that will thrill with its magic the human soul as 
long as trees burst into leaf, larks soar trilling aloft, and clear spring skies laugh 
above us. A word which can awaken an echo of spring in hearts encrusted 
with selfishness and greed of gain, chilled by the snows of age, or deadened by 
grief and care. 

Whitsuntide is at hand. A gentle breeze flutters over the Thuringian moun- 
tains, and brushes from their brews the last remains of the snow which whirls 
mistily into the air, and leaves its old abiding place in the guise of luminous 


spring clouds. Freed from their wintry garments, the mountains deck their 


rugged brows with wreaths of young strawberry vines and bilberries. In the 
valley below, the rippling trout-stream is flowing forth from the dark forest 
directly across the flower-strewn meadow. The lonely. saw-mill is clacking’ 
merrily, while its low thatched roof shines white with the fallen blossoms of the 
sheltering fruit trees. 
Before the windows of the scattered huts ofthe wood-cutters and of the vil- 
lagers many an accomplished bullfinch was singing in his little cage the airs 
which were the fruits of a course of instruction in high art during the winter in 
the hot, close room of his master. And his brothers in the forest were trilling 
— but far sweeter lays, for their little throats inhaled the clear air of free- 
om. 
Where a few weeks before the melted snow had foamed down from the moun- 
tain tops in a bed created by its own torrent, beautiful moss was now weaving & 
soft carpet that would soon quite conceal the scarred breast of the mountain, 
while here and there through the thick green the silver thread of some little 
stream glittered in the sunlight. ; 
Upon the highway running through a charming valley of the Thuringian 
Forest, the Ferbers were travelling in a well-packed carriage toward their new 
home. It was very early in the morning; the bell from a distant church tower 
had just tolled the hour of three, wherefore only the.shabby old sign-post by the’ 
roadside and a herd of stately stags were permitted the sight of a happy face 
that looked upon this lovely forest for the first time. : 
Elizabeth leaned far out of the window of the dark carriage, and inhaled deep 
draughts of the invigorating air, which she maintained had already cleared away 
from her eyes and lungs all the dust of the city. Ferber sat opposite, sunk in 
thought. He too was refreshed by the beauty and tender grace of the forest ; 
but he was more deeply moved by the delight in the eyes of his child, who was 
so susceptible to the charms of nature and so unspeakably grateful for the change 
in their circumstances.. How busy her hands had been since the Royal answer 
to Ferber’s application for the new office had been received ! There had been 
much todo. She had shared faithfully in all the cares which their departure 
from the city brought upon her parents. It is true the prince had sent his new 
official a considerable sum of money for travelling expenses, and the forester 


_ uncle, too, had shown his usual generosity ; but with the greatest economy it 


did not suffice, and thereforé Elizabeth had employed every hour which she- 
establishment 


usually had for recreation in sewing for a large ready-made linen 
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—occupying herself thus with her needle for many a night after her unsuspect- 
ing parents were sleeping soundly. 

There had been one bitter experience amid all the busy hurry, which had cost 
the young girl many tears. She had seen her dear piano borne off upon the 
shoulders of two strong men to its new possessor. It had to be sold for a few 
thalers, because it was old and frail,—too frail to be transported to the new 
home. Ah, it had been so true a friend to the family! Its thin, quavering 
voice had sounded in Elizabeth’s ears tender and dear as the voice of her mother. 
And now, probably, unfeeling children would thrum upon its venerable keys, and 


tease the old instrument to speak more strongly until it should be mute for ever. 


But this sorrow was past, and lay behind her, with much beside which she had. 


sacrificed and endured silently ; and as she sat looking out into the morning 
twilight, with eyes sparkling with delight,—eyes that seemed to read behind the 


misty veil of the dawn all kinds of brilliant prophecies for the future,—who 
could have discerhed in that figure, glowing with the elasticity of youth, one 
trace of the fatigue of the last busy weeks ? 

For another half-hour the travellers drove along the smooth, level highway, 
and then turned aside into the thick forest by a well-kept carriage-road. The sun 
was just beginning rising in the eastern sky, and shot his rays upon the earth in 
splendid amazement, at the diamonds with which she had adorned herself during 
his absence, In the night a heavy shower had come up, much rain had fallen, 
and the large drops were still hanging upon twig and leaf, falling pattering upon 
the roof of the carriage whenever the postillion touched one of the overarching 
boughs with his whip. What a glorious forest! From the thick underbrush. at 
their feet the trees reared their colossal trunks, and above, their boughs inter- 


twined in a fraternal embrace as though determined to defend their peaceful, quiet _ 


home from light and air as from two deadly enemies. Only here and there a 
slender, green-tinted sunbeam would slip from bough to bough down upon the 
feathery grass and the little strawberry-blossoms, sprinkled everywhere like 
snow-flakes, even laying their little white heads impertinently upon the road. 
After a short drive the wood grew less dense, and soon the retired Lodge 
appeared in the midst of a meadow in the heart of the forest. The postillion 
sounded his horn. A tremendous barking of dogs was heard ; and with a loud 


whirr a large flock of doves soared, terrified, into the air, from the pointed gable 


of the house. aoe 
_ A manin a hunting uniform was standing at the open door,—a gigantic figure, 
with a huge beard that almost covered his breast. He shaded his eyes with his 


hands as he looked keenly at the approaching carriage, but suddenly running down — 


the steps, he tore open'the door, and threw his arms around Ferber, as the latter 
sprang out. For one instant the brothers stood in a close embrace; then the 
forester gently released the slender figure of the younger, and, holding him by 
the shoulder at arm’s length, gazed searchingly into his pale worn countenance. 
_ “Poor Adolph!” he said at last, and his deep voice trembled with emotion, 
“ Has fate brought vou to this? But wait awhile, we will have you sound and 
well again; it isnottoo late. A thousand welcomes to you! And now let us 
stick together until the last great trumpet call, when we shall not be asked whe- 
ther we will stay together or not.” ; 
He tried to master his emotion, and helped his sister-in-law and little Ernst, 
whom he embraced and kissed, to descend from the carriage. 
“‘ Well,” said he, ‘‘ you must have been knocked up at an early hour, I must. 
say, and that’s hardly the thing for women.” | oer 
“What can you be thinking of, uncle?” cried Elizabeth. ‘‘ Weare no’slug- 
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a-beds, and know exactly how the sun looks when he says good morning to the.. 
world.” 
“Halloa!” cried the forester, with a laugh of surprise. ‘‘ Who is that. 
quarrelling with me in the corner of the carriage? Come out instantly, little 
one.” 
“T little? Well, sir, you will be finely surprised when I do get out and you 
‘see what a tall, stately maiden I am !” , 
With these words Elizabeth sprang“down from the high carriage and stood on 


tiptoe, drawing herself up to her fuli height beside him. But although her 
slender, graceful figure was something above middle size, she seemed at this mo- 


ment like a pretty king-bird measuring itself with an eagle. 

** Look,” she said, in a rather disappointed tone, “I am nearly up to your 
shoulder, and that is more than tall enough for a respectable girl. 

Her uncle, holding himself as erect as possible, looked down upon her with a 
roguish smile of great self-satisfaction fora moment, then suddenly picked her up 
in his arms as though she had been a feather, and amid the laughter of the 
others carried her into the house, calling in a voice of thunder— 

“Sabina, Sabina, come here, and I will show you how the wrens look in 

He put his terrified burden down in the hall as gently and carefully as though 
he were handling some brittle plaything, took her hand tenderly between his 
0 3 hands, kissed her forehead again and again, and said, “ That such a queen 
of Lilliput, such a moonshine elf, should dream of being as large as her tall 


uncle! But, forest fairy as you are, you know all about the sun, for your head 


is covered with its beams.” . 

. As she was carried into the house upon her uncle’s arm, the girl’s hat had 
fallen from her head, revealing a mass of fair hair, the golden colour of which 
was all the more remarkable as her delicately pencilled eyebrows and long lashes 
were coal black. 


In the meanwhile an old woman entered from a side door, and at the head of 


the first flight of stairs several boyish faces appeared, which, however, vanished 


as soon as they found themselves perceived by the forester. ‘Oh, you need not 
run away,” he cried, laughing. “I have seen you peeping. ey are my 
assistants,’ he turned to his brother; ‘the fellows are as curious a8 sparrows, 
and to-day I really cannot blame them,” and he glanced archly at Elizabeth, 
who, standing aside, was binding her loosened braids around her head. Then he 
took the old woman by the hand and presented her, with an air of comical 
solemnity : ‘‘ Friulein Sabina Holzin, Minister of the Interior to the Forest 
Lodge, High Constable in all stable and farm affairs, and to every one therein 
concerned, and, lastly, absolute monarch in the kitchen department. While she 
is putting the dinner on the table do just as she tells you, and all will go well 
with you ; but, if she begins with her stock of old proverbs and ghost stories, get 
out of her way as quickly as possible, for there is no end to them. And now,” 
—he turned to the smiling old woman, who was a miracle of ugliness, and who 
yet prepossessed all in her favour by‘her honest eyes, by an expression of roguery 
and fun that lighted up her face, and especially by the spotless cleanliness of her 
attire,—‘ now bring us, as quickly as you can, whatever pantry and cellar will 


afford. I know you baked our Whitsuntide cakes earlier than usual, that our | 


travellers might have something to refresh them after their fatigue.” 

With these words he opened the door opposite to the one from the kitchen 
through which the old woman disappeared, and showed his guests into a large 
apartment with bow windows. But Elizabeth lingered behind, looking through. 
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the door which led into the court-yard, for, between the white picket fences 


which shut in the feathered tribes on each side of the enclosure, she saw gay beds 
of flowers, while three or four late-blossoming apple trees stretched their rosy 
bloom-laden branches over one corner of the space. The garden was large, 
climbing a short distance up the mountain side by terraces, and even enclosing 
within its realm a beautiful group of old beeches, outlying members of the forest. 
While Elizabeth, entranced, stood thus in the hall, the door of a side wing of 
the house opened, and a young girl stepped out into the court-yard. She was 
strikingly beautiful, although her figure was rather diminutive—a defect for whick 
nature had seemed to wish to indemnify her by gifting her with a pair of large 
eyes that glowed like dazzling black suns. Her abundant dark hair was 
arranged evidently with an eye to coquettish effect, and several charmingly 
curled locks had escaped just above the pale forehead. Her dress, too, although 
of simple material, betrayed in its arrangement the greatest care, and the 
observer could not but suspect that the skirt was so artistically looped not 


merely that the hem might be kept from the dust, but also with an eye tothe | 


neat little boot which it revealed, and which certainly was not made to be’ hidden 
beneath the heavy woollen stuff of her dress. ; 

She had in her hand a bow! full of grain, and threw a handful upon the stones 
at her feet. A great noise ensued; the doves fluttered down from the roof, 
the fowls left their roosts and nests with loud cacklings, and the watch-dog felt 
it his duty to assist in the universal clamour by barking loudly. 

Elizabeth was astonished. It is true, her uncle had been married, but he 
never had any children, as she knew; who then was this young girl, of whom 
no mention had been made in his letter? She descended the steps that led to 
the court-yard, and approached the stranger : ‘* Do you live at the lodge ? ” she 
asked, kindly. 

The black eyes were rivetted searchingly upon her for one moment, with a 
look of unmistakeable surprise, then an expression of annoyance flitted across her 
delicate lips, which closed more tightly than before ; the eyelids fell over the 
glittering eyes, and she turned silently away, as though entirely unconscious of 
the presence or address of apy one, and continued feeding the fowls with the 


grain. 

Just then Sabina passed through the hall with the coffee-tray. She beckoned 
confidentially to Elizabeth, who stood amazed, and, when she drew near, bade 
her follow her into the house, saying, ‘‘ Come, child, you can do nothing with 
her. 

In the sitting-room Elizabeth found all as comfortable and happy as if they 
had lived together for years. Her mother was sitting in a large arm-chair, 
which the forester had pushed near a window that commanded a lovely view 
down one of the vistas of the forest. A large striped cat had sprung confidingly 
into her lap, where it was purring with. satisfaction beneath the small hand that 
was gently stroking it. And for little Ernst, the four walls of the room were 
a perfect museum of all imaginable curiosities. He had climbed into one chair 
after another, and was then standing in speechless admiration before a glass case 
containing a gorgeous collection of butterflies. The two men were seated, side 
by side, upon the lounge, in deep consultation concerning the future abode of the 
family, and, as Elizabeth entered, she heard her uncle say, “ Well, if the old 
ruin on the mountain cannot afford you shelter, yon must stay here with me. I 
can move my writing-table and all my other matters out of your way for awhile, 
and’then I will besiege the authorities in the town until they consent to add 
another story to the right wing of my old house.” 


a 
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 Blizabeth took off her travelling cloak, and assisted old Sabina to set the 
table. The first shadow had fallen upon the enjoyment that had filled her soul. 


Never before had any advance of hers been met with unkindness. That she 


owed this exemption from the ill humour of others to her beaujy, the charm of 
her manner, and the childlike purity of her nature, which exercised an uncon-. 
scious influence upon all around her, had never occurred to hers She had 
taken it for granted that she should experience only kindness from all, 
since she was conscious of meaning well by all the world. Her disappointment 


at the repulse was all the greater, because the sight of a young girl of 


about her own age had caused her such surprise and joy; and the beautiful 
face of the stranger had interested oer deeply. The studied arrangement ot the 
girl’s dress had not struck her, as she herself had never yet known the desire 
of heightening her attractions by the aids of the toilet. Her father and mother 
had always assured her that no -time spent in the cultivation of mind and heart 
was lost, and that if they were what they should be, her exterior could never 
be unattractive, whatever might be the form with which nature had endowed 
her. 

The thoughtful expression of Elizabeth’s face did not escape her mother’s 
notice. She called her to her, and her daughter began an account ofthe meet- 
ing; bet at the first words the forester turned towards her. A deep wrinkle 
appeared between his bushy eyebrows, and made his face dark and gloomy. 

’ “ Tndeed,” he said, “have you seen her already? Well, then, let me tell you 
who and what sheis. I took her into my house some years ago, that she might 
assist Sabina in her housekeeping. She isa distant relative of my deceased 
wife, and has no parents, brothers or sisters. I wished to do good, but I have 
provided myself with a perpetual scourge, although I do not deserve it. She 
had not been here a month before I discovered that she had nota single healthy 
thought in her entire composition ; she is a mass of exaggerated ideas and incon- 
ceivable arrogance. I had half a mind to send her back to the place she came 
‘from, but’ Sabina, who has still less cause than I to love her, entreated me not 
to doit. . , I cannot tell, for the girl gave her a great deal of trouble, and 
was insolent. I did all I could to tame her haughty spirit by giving her regular 
duties to perform, and for awhile matters went on pretty well. But about a 
year ago a certain Baroness Lessen came to live over at Lindhof,—that is the 
name of the former Gnadewitz property, which the heir-at-law sold to a Herr 
von Walde. The possessor himself, who has neither wife nor child, 
is a-kind of antiquary, travels a great deal, and leaves his only sister under 
the charge of the aforesaid baroness—more’s the pity, for she turns. 


everything upside down. Years ago, when I used to hear great piety spoken of, - 


all my veneration was excited, and I wished at least to take my cap off ; but now, 
when I hear of such things, I clench my fist and put my hat down over my 
eyes, for the world has greatly changed. The Baroness Lessen belongs to those 
pious souls who grow cruel, hard, and narrow-minded out of what they call pure 
fear of the Lord ; who persecute a fellow-creature who does not cast his eyes 
down hypocritically, but lifts them to heaven where God dwells. This is the 
herd to which my excellent niece belongs; there could not be a better soil for 
all the weeds that her brain gerierates, and all sorts of annoyancesare the con- 
Sequence. She made acquaintance with a lady’s-maid over there, and spent all her 
leisure time with her. At first I was content enough, until all at once she began 


with her plans,—for our conversion, as she calls it. Sabina was a miserable ' 
sinner, because she would not leave off work at least ten times a day, to pray; _ 
the poor old thing, who never misses church every Sunday at Lindhof, even — 
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through wind and rain, and often with rheumatism racking her old bones, and 
who has lived a faithful, laborious life, infinitely more religious than sixty years 
of idleness spent upon her knees. And then my fine moralist attacked me, but 
there she found her match, and contented herself with a single effort. Then I 
forbade all intercourse with Lindhof; but my prohibition was of little use, for 
whenever my back is turned she takes occasion to slip over there. Of course, there 
can be no question of any gratitude towards me; [ have no bond of union with 
her as her guardian, and that makes my task of guiding and guarding her doubly 
difficult. God only knows what insane idea has taken possession of her now, but 


-for two months she has been perfectly dumb, not only here at home, but every- 


where. For that space of time not a single word has passed her lips. Neither 
sternness nor gentle entreaty produces the slightest effect upon her. She attends 
to her duties just as she used to do, eats and drinks like every one else, and is 
not one whit less vain or wise in her “own conceit. But because she grew pale, 


~ and did not look very well, I consulted a physician, who had formerly known — 


her, with regard to her health. He assured me that her physical health was 


excellent, and advised that she should be treated with gentle firmness, asthe — 


minds of several of her family had been previously somewhat affected. He said, 
too, that she would grow tired of her entire silence, and would begin talking 
some fine day like a magpie. Iam content to wait ; but in the mean time it is 
a sore trial tome. All my life I have longed to have happy faces around me, 
and would rather eat bread and salt with cheerful peoplethan the costliest dain- 
ties with worose companions. Come, my fair one with the golden locks,” he 
concluded, stroking Elizabeth’s head with his huge hand, “ push your mother’s 
arm-chair up to the table, tie a napkin round the neck of that Little regue who 
is staring his eyes out at my case of rifles, and let us breakfast together, for you 
all need repose, and must rest your weary limbs after-your long journey. After 
dinner we must begin to think of Castle Gnadeck ; but first strengthen your eyes 


with a little sleep, lest they should be dazzled by the spleudour which will flash . 


pon them up there.” 
After breakfast, while her father and mother were asleep, and little Ernst 
-was dreaming in a large bed of the wonders of the forest-lodge, Elizabeth un- 
packed in the upper room which her uncle had resigned to her, all that was ne- 
cessary for the coming night. She would not for the world have gone -to sleep. 
She went repeatedly to the window and looked across to the wooded mountain 
which arose behind the lodge. There, above the tops of the.trees, she could see 
-a black streak, which stood out distinctly against the clear blue sky. That was, as 
old Sabina said, an ancient iron flag-staff upon the roof of Castle Gnadeck, from 
which in times long gone by the proud banner of the Gnadewitzes had flouted 
the air. Was there behind those trees the asylum for which she longed, where 
-her parents: might rest their feet, weary with long wandering upon foreign 

soil’? 
And then her eyes sought the court-yard below, but the dumb girl did not 
appear again. She had not come to breakfast, and seemed to wish to avoid all 
intercourse with the guests at the lodge. For this Elizabeth was very sorry. 
Although her uncle’s account had not been promising a youthful spirit is not quick 
to resign its illusions, and would rather be undeceived by the bursting of its gay 


_ bubble than admonished by the experience of age. The beautiful girl, who could so 
determinedly conceal her secret behind closed lips, became doubly interesting to 


her, and she exhausted herself in conjectures as to the cause of this silence. | 
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CHAPTER IV. 


AFTER a most cheerful dinner, Sabina brought from the cupboard a pipe, 
which she filled and handed with a match to the forester. 
*“‘ What are you thinking of, Sabina?” he said, rejecting it with a comical 
air of displeased surprise. ‘“ D» you think I could find itin my heart to sit here 
and smoke a quiet pipe while Elsie’s little feet are dancing with impatience to 
run up the mountain, and she is longing to poke her little nose into the magic 


‘castle ? No, I think we had better start at once upon our voyage of discovery.” 


All were soon ready. The forester gave his arm to his sister-in-law, and 
they started off through the court and garden. After they had gone a little 
way they were joined by:a mason from: the neighbouring village, whom the 
forester had sent for that he might be at hand, if necessary. Ra 

They walked up the mountain by a tolerably steep and narrow path through 
‘the thick forest, but this path gradually broadened, and.at last led to a small 
open space, on one side of which arose what seemed like a tall grey rock. 

‘* Here I have the pleasure,” said the forester to his brother, with a sarcastic 
smile, “ of revealing to you the estate of the lamented Baron von Gnadewitz in 

They were standing before a lofty wall, which looked: like one solid block of 
‘granite They could see nothing of any buildings that might be behind: it, be- 
cause the surrounding forest was too thick and close to allow ofa sufficiently dis- 
tant point of observation. : The forester led the way along the wall; at the base 
of which thick underbrush was growing, until he reached a large oaken door 
with an‘iron grating in the upper half of it. Here he had had the matted growth 
of underbrush cleared away, and he now produced a bunch of large keys which 
2 been havided over to Frau Ferber as she had passed through /L—— the day 
' The utmost exertions of the three men were necessary before the rusty locks 
and bars would move, but at last the door creaked, or rather crashed upon its 
hinges, and a thick cloud of dust floated up into the air. The explorers’ en- 
tered, and found themselves ina courtyard bounded on three sides by buildings. 
Opposite them was the imposing front of the castle, with a flight of broad stone 
steps, and a clumsy iron balustrade, leading to the entrance-door upon the first 
story. Running from each side of the main building were gloomy colonnades, 
whose granite pillars and arches seemed to defy the tooth of time. In the centre 
of the court-yard a group of old chestnut trees stretched their aged boughs above 
@ huge basin, in the midst of which couched four stone lions with wide open 
jaws. Formerly four powerful streams of water must have poured through them 
from the bowels of the earth, filling the entire basin ; but now there was only a 
small stream trickling through the threatening teeth of one of the monsters, suf- 
ficing to sprinkle with moisture the grass and weeds growing in the cracks of 
‘the stone basin, and by its low, mournful ripple, giving a faint suggestion of life 


in this wilderness. The outer walls of the structure aud the colonnades were . 


all that could be regarded without terror in this space. The window frames, 
from which every pane of glass had been broken, showed the sad desolation 


within. Insome rooms the ceilings had already fallen in; in others the oe 
‘were bent as though the lightest touch might send them crashing down. Evén 


| 
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the stone steps seemed half hanging in the air,—some mossy fragments had al- 
ready become detached from them, and had rolled into the centres of the court-yard. 
“We can do nothing here,” said Ferber. ‘t Let us go on.” 
Through a deep, dark portal they entered another court-yard, which, although 
_ much larger than the first, by its striking irregularity produced an impression 
of far greater desolation. Here, a dreary, crumbling pile of masonry projected 
far out, and formed a dark corner never visited by a sunbeam ; there, a clumsy 
tower shot into the air, throwing a deep shadow upon the wing at its back. An 
-old elder-bush, leading a straggling existence in one corner, with its leaves covered 
with fallen crumbs of mortar, and some dry grasses between the stones of the 
pavement, made the scene yet more desolate. No noise disturbed the deathlike 
silence reigning here. Even the jackdaws soaring in the air above ceased their 
chatter, and the echoes of the footsteps upon the stone pavement had a ghostly 
sound. 

“Yes, these old knights,” said Ferber, almost appalled at the sight of the 
desolation around him, ‘‘ have heaped up these piles of granite, and thought that 
this cradle of their race would proclaim the splendour of their name through all 
coming centuries. Each has altered and arranged his inheritance after his own 
taste and convenience, as we see from these different kinds of architecture, and 
lived as if there were no end to it all.” 

**And yet each lodged here but for a little space,’ denna the forester, 
‘and paid his landlord, the earth, for his lodging with his own crumbling bones, 
—now turned to dust. But let us go on. Brr—rr!—it makes me shiver. 
Death everywhere,—nothing but death !” 

“‘Do you call that death, uncle?” suddenly exclaimed Elizabeth, who had 
hitherto been awed and silent, pointing, as she spoke, through a door which was half 
cioncealed by an interposing column. There, behind a grating, fresh sunny green 
was shining, and young climbing roses leaned their blossoms against the iron bars. 

Elizabeth ran towards the door, and, exerting all her strength, pushed it open. 
The space upon which she entered had probably been the flower-garden, but 
such a name could scarcely be applied to the tangled wilderness of green, where 

‘not even the narrowest vestige of a path could be discerned, and where here and 
there only the mutilated remains of a statue appeared among the mass of shrubs, 
bushes, and parasitical plants. A wild grape-vine had climbed to the upper story 
of the building, and taken firm hold there of the window-sills,—its green branches 


and wreaths falling thence like ashower upon the wild roses and lilac bushes be- » 


neath. And in this secluded, blooming spot of ground, a buzzing and humming 
were heard, as if Spring had assembled here her entire host of winged insects. 
Countless butterflies fluttered over the flowers, and golden beetles were running 
glittering across the broad fern leaves at Elizabeth’s feet. And above this little 
world of bloom and busy life several fruit trees and magnificent lindens waved 
their leafy crests, while upon a slight elevation were seen the remains s of what 
had once been a pavilion. 

The garden was surrounded upon three sides by buildings; the square was 
completed by a high, green wall, which had been constructed of earth, likea dam, 
and above which the trees of the forest waved a greeting to their neighbours 
within. Here were also the same signs of decay,—tolerably well preserved outer 
-walls,—complete ruin within. Only one building of two stories, connecting two 
high wings, attracted attention from its closed appearance. The light did not 
shine through it, as through its doorless and windowless companions ; its flat 
réof, finished in front and at the back by. a heavy stone balustrade, must have 

-bidden defiance to time and tempest, as had also the.gray window-panes whieh 
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peeped out here and there from the tangled growth of vines that covered every- 
thing. ‘The forester measured it witha keen glance, and declared that this must 
be Sabina’s famous building, —possibly the interior might not be in as crumbling 
a condition at the rest of the castle,—only he could not understand how they 
-were to get into the old swallow’s nest. Certainly, the rank growth around the 
base of the walls would have obscured all trace of steps or door, even were there 
any such entrance. They determined, therefore, to venture up into one of the. 
large side wings by a worn but tolerably secure flight of stone steps, and thus 
attempt to arrive at the interior of the connecting building. They succeeded in 


@iining ingress to the tall wing, although they could keep their footing only by - 
-Clinging to the uneven walls. They first entered a large saloon which had the blue 
_ Sky for a ceiling, and whose only decoration was a few green bushes growing 


through its walls. Remnants of galleries, worm-eaten joists, and various fragments 
of freseoed ceiling were heaped up in piles, over which the explorers had to 
scramble as best they might. Then followed a long suite of rooms in the same 
utterly desolate condition. Upon some of the walls fragments of family portraits 
were still hanging, upon which, strangely and. comically enough, only an eye, or 


perhaps a pair of delicate folded hands, or a mail-clad, theatrically-posed leg, was - 


distinctly to be traced. At length they reached the last apartment, and stood 
before a high-arched doorway which had evidently been bricked up. 

*“‘ Aha!” said Ferber, “here they intended to cut off this building from the 
aniversal desolation. I think that before we venture any further upon this break- 
neck expedition it would be well to knock out these stones.’ 

His proposal was at once favourably received, and the mason began his task; 
he soon penetrated into a recess in the wall, which he assured them was double 
at this spot. The other two men lent their assistance, and a thick oaken door was 
revealed behind the masonry that they cleared away. This door was not locked, 
and yieltled readily to the mason’s strong arm. They entered an entirely dark, 
close room. One slender sunbeam straying through a crack showed them where 
to find a window; the bolt of the shutter, rusty from long disuse, resisted for 
some time the strength of the forester, and the trees upon the outside opposed an 
additional obstacle to their exertions. At last the shutter yielded with a crash ; 
the golden-green sunlight streamed in through a high bow-window and disclosed 
an apartment not broad, but very deep, the walls of which were hung with Gobelia 


tapestry. Upon each of the four corners of the ceiling were painted the arms _ 


of the Gnadewitzes. To the surprise of all, this room was entirely furnished as 
a sleeping apartment. Two canopied beds, with hangings dingy with age, that 
occupied the two long walls of the room, were all made up; the pillows were 
covered with fine linen cases, and the silken coverlid still preserved its colour 
and texture. Everything that could conduce to the comfort of an aristocratic 
occupant was here, bucied, indeed, beneath a mass of dust, but in a state of ex- 
cellent preservation. Beyond this apartment, and opening into it, was another 
much larger, with two windows; it was also completely furnished, althongh in 
antique style, ‘and evidently with furniture hunted up from variousother rooms for the 
purpose. An antique writing-table, its top most artistically inlaid and resting 
apon strangely carved claw feet, harmonised but‘ poorly with the more modern 
-form of the crimson sofa ; and the gilt frames, in which hung several well-painted 
-hunting pictures, did not accord with the silver ‘mountings of the huge mirror, 
Nevertheless, nothing was wanting that could complete the. solid comfort of the 
room. A thick, though somewhat faded carpet was laid upon-the floor, and a 
-large antique timepiece stood beneath the mirror: A small boudoir, also furnished, 
and from. which a door.led to a vestibule -and.a flight. of steps, opened from -the 
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larger apartment. Behind these rooms were three others of a similar size, with. 
windows looking upon the garden ; one of these, containing two beds and pine 
furniture, was evidently intended for the servaats. 

“© Well done!” cried the forester, with a smile of satisfaction; “here is an 
establishment that exceeds the wildest flights of our modest foncy. If the sainted 
Gnadewitz could see us now he would turn in his leaden coffin. All this we owe ,. 
I suppose, to the neglect of a housekeeper or to the forgetfulness of some child- 
ish old stewar 

** But do you ‘think we ought to keep these things?” asked, in a breath, Frau 
Ferber and Elizabeth, who had been silent hitherto from wonder. 

“ Most certainly, my love,” said Ferber ; “ your uncle left you the castle with: 
everything which it contained, 

* And little enough it was,” growled the forester. 

“* But in comparison with our expectations, a perfect mine of wealth,’ ’ said Frau 
Ferber, as she opened a beautiful glass cabinet containing different kinds of china; 
‘*and if my uncle had actually endowed me with an estate in my young days, 
when I was full of hope and enthusiasm, 1 doubt whether it would have made as 
‘much impression upon me as does this unexpected discovery, which relieves us all 
of 80 much anxiety.” 

In the meantime Elizabeth had gone to the window of the first. room which 
they had entered, and was trying to part the boughs and vines which grew so 
thick and strong all along the side of the building that they formed a barrier 
through which only a greenish twilight penetrated. “ It is a pity,” she said, as 
she found that her efforts were vain ; “‘I should have liked some glimpse of the 
forest outside.” 

“‘ Why, do you think,” said her uncle, “that I shall allow you to. live behind 
this green screen, which shuts eut air as well as light? Rely upon me to take 
that matter in charge, my little Elsie.” 

They next descended the stairs. These, too, were in perfect preservation , 
and led to a large hall with a huge oaken table in the centre, surrounded by 
spindle-legged, straight-backed chairs. The floor was of red tiles, and the panels 
on walls and ceiling were covered with beautiful carving. This large apartment 
was provided with four windows and two doors opposite to each other; one of 
these led into the garden, and the other, which was opened with difficulty, inte 
@ narrow open court-yard lying between the building and the outer wall. Here 
the syringas and hazel bushes were growing everywhere, making an absolute 
thicket, through which, however, the three men penetrated, and reached a little 
gate in the outside wall which communicated with the forest without. 


“* Now,” said Ferber, delighted, ‘‘ every obstacle to our living here is removed. 


This entrance is most valuable. We shall never have to pass through the older 
court-yards, which are really dangerous places, surrounded as they are by 
crumbling ruins.” 

They made one more tour through their newly-found home with an eye to its 
future arrangement, and the masoa was ordered to be upon the spot the next. 
day, that he might convert one of the back rooms into a kitchen. Then, after 
the oaken door leading into the large, ruinous wing had. been well bolted and 
secured, they took their way through the gate in the wall—an undertaking diffi- 
cult indeed, on account of the thick bushes which opposed their progress, ms in- 
finitely preferable to the perilous path by which they had entered. 

-As the returning party entered the garden of the forest lodge, Sabina came 
_ -towards them, in great anxiety to learn the results of their expedition, accom- 

- panied by little Ernst, who had been. entrusted to. her. care while his mahther: and 
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sister were away. She had prepared the table with its snowy cloth and shining 
coffee-service upon a shady’ knoll under the beech trees, and now clapped her 
hands with delight, upon hearing of all they had found. 3 

“ Ah! gracious Powers,” she cried, “I hope the Herr Forester understands 
now that I knew what I was talking about. Yes, yes, all those things were: 
- left there and forgotten, and no wonder. As soon asthe young lord was buried, 
old Gnadewitz packed off as quick as he could, and took every servant with him 
except the old house-steward Silber, and he was childish with age, and besides 
had enough to do to take care’ of all that was left in the new castle; it was 
crowded with furniture and plate, and he had a hard time to keepit all right ; so 
everything was left in the old rooms, and no one knew anything about them. 
Ah, I’ve dusted and cleaned everything there often erdugh, and frightened in-’ 
deed I was whenever I came to that old clock, for it plays such mournful music 
when it strikes, it used to sound like something unearthly, when I was all alone 
at work in the old place. Ah, how time flies—I was young then !” 

Then came an hour of rest and comfortable discussion, while they drank their 
coffee. As Elizabeth had decided that nothing could be more charming than to 
awaken in their own rooms upon Whitsunday morniag,—when the ringing of 
the church bells in the surrounding villages would come softly echoing through 
the forest glades—a view of the matter in which her mother sympathised—they 
determined tu undertake all the necessary repairs and cleaning immediately, that 
they might occupy the rooms upon the eve of Whitsunday, and the forester 
placed all his men at their disposal. . santo 


Sabina had taken up her position upon a grassy bank at a short distance from — 


the table, that she might be at hand if wanted; and that she might not be idle, 
she had pulled up a couple of handfuls of carrots from the garden’ and was busily 
scraping and trimming them. Elizabeth sat down beside her. The old womar 
gave a sly glance at the delicate white fingers—they contrasted so with her own 
brown, horny hands, as they picked some carrots up from her lap. 
* “ Don’t touch,” she said, “that is no work for you,—you will make’ your 
fingers yellow.” 
**‘What matter for that ?” laughed Elizabeth. ‘I will help you a little, and 
you shall tell me a story. You were born here, and must Know many a tale 
about the old castle.” 
** You may be sure of.that,” replied the old housekeeper. ‘The village of 
_ Lindhof, where I was born, belonged to the Lords von Gnadewitz' time out of 
“mind, and you see in such a little place as that every one talks and thinks of 
the great people who rule over it. Nothing happens of any account in the castle 
that is not described and handed down from father to son in the village, and, 


long after the lords and ladies are dust, their stories are told by the village girls. 


and boys. 
- “Now, there was my great-grandmother, whom I remember perfectly—she 
knew many a*thing that would make your hair stand on end; but she had a 
monstrous respect for every one at Gnadeck, and used to bob down: my head 
with her trembling hands whenever a Gnadewitz drove by our cottage,—-for E 
was buta little thing then, and did not know how to make a respectable’ curt- 
sey. She knew about all the lords who had lived at' the old castle for hundreds 
yes, many’ thing that had happened there, that must have outraged 
and man. . 9 DS 


” Afterwards, when I'lived at the new castle and had to sweep thelong gallery 


where their pictures were all hanging’upon the wall,—pictures of people whose: 
very bones had mouldered’away—I often used" to stand still* before them and 
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wonder to see them looking so like everybody else, when they used to make such 
a fuss about themselves, as if God Almighty had brought them down to the 
earth with His own hands. There were not many beauties among the women. 
I often thought, in my stupid way, that if pretty Lieschen, the most beautiful 
girl in the village, could only have been painted and hung in such a rich gold | 
frame, with a silken scarf and such quantities of jewels upon her neck and in her 
hair, and the blackamoor with his silver waiter standing just behind her lovely 
face and neck, she would have looked a thousand times prettier than the lady 
who was so ugly and frownedso with psideand arrogance, thattwo great wrinkles 
went up to the very roots of her hair. And yet she was the very one that the 
family was proudest of. She had been a very wealthy countess, but hard and 
unfeeling as a stone. 

“‘ Among the men, there was only one whom I liked to look at. He hada 
frank, kind, honest face, and a pair of eyes black as sloes ; but he had shown 
how true it is that the good always get the worst of it in this world. All the 
others had a fine time of it as long as they lived. Many of them had done harm 
enough in their time, and yet their death-beds were as calm and peaceful as if _ 
they had always been just and true; but poor Jost von Gnadewitz had a sad 
fate. My great-grandmother’s grandmother had known him when she was a 
very little girl. Then they always called him the wild huntsman, because he 
never left the forest, but would hunt there from morning until night. In the 
picture he had on a green coat and along white feather in his cap, that was most 
beautiful to see dangling among his coal-black curls. He was kind-hearted, and 
never harmed a child. While he lived all the villagers prospered, and they 
wished he might live for ever. 

“ But all of a sudden he left this part of the country, and no one knew, for | 
some time, where he had gone, until one night in a dreadful storm he came back 
as quietly as he had gone away. But always after that he was a changed man. 
The people of Lindhof prospered as before ; but they saw no more of their master. 
He dismissed all his servants, and lived alone in his old castle with only one 
favourite attendant. 

** And at last it began to be whispered that he was busy with magic and 
the black art up there, and no one dared to go near the castle even at 
high noon, let alone the dark night. But my old great-grandmother was 
abold, saucy girl, and used sometimes to pasture her goats right under the 
walls of the castle court-yard. Well.—once as she was leaning against a tree 
there, gazing at the high walls, and lost in thoughts concerning all that might. 
be going on behind them, suddenly an arm appeared above them white as snow, 
and then a face fairer than sun, moon, and stars, my grandmother said ; and at 
last, with a sudden spring, a young maiden stood upon the top of the broad wall, 
and, stretching her arms up into the air, cried out in a strange tongue that my 
grandmother could not understand, dnd was just about to leap down into the 
deep ditch full of water, that then entirely surrounded the castle, when Jost 
appeared behind her, and, putting his arms around her, begged and implored her 
so that a stone would have melted at such entreaties, wrung from.a heart full. 
of terror and anguish, And finally he took her up in his arms like a child, and 
they both disappeared from the wall. But the veil became loosened from the 
maiden’s head and floated away across the ditch to where my grandmother was 
standing. It was exquisitely fine, and she carried it home in great glee to her 
father ; but he declared it was woven by the devil, and threw it into the fire, 
forbidding my grandmother ever to go up the mountain near the casile again. 

_ “Some time after—certainly amwhole.year after Jost first shut himself up so 
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dlosely at Gnadeck—he came down the mountain very early one morning on 
horseback ; but you would hardly have known him, his face was so haggard and 
pale, all the paler for the full suit of black that he wore. He rode very slowly, 
and nodded sadly to every one whom he met ; he never came back to this place 
again: he was slain in battle, and his old servant with him—twas at the time 
ofthe thirty years’ war.” 

** And the beautiful girl?’ asked Elizabeth. 
_ Ah, no one ever heard tale or tidings of her again. Jost left a large sealed 
packet in the town-house at L——-—, and said that it was his last will, and 
must be opened whenever news of his death should be received. But a short 
time after his departure, there was a terrible fire in L ; a great many 
houses, and even the church and the town-house, were burned to the ground 
with everything which they contained, and of course the packet was destroyed. 

“‘ Before Jost left, the pastor from Lindhof went to see him several times ; 
but the reverend gentleman kept as quiet as a mouse, and, as he was already 
very old, he soon departed this life, and everything that he knew was buried 
with him. So no living being knows anything about the strange maiden, nor 
will ever know till the day of judgment.” 


‘Oh, never trouble yourself to keep the matter quiet, Sabina,” called the — 


forester to her from the table, as he shook the ashes out of his pipe. ‘‘ Elsie 
had better get used as soon as possible to the terrible conclusions to your stories. 
Tell her at once—for you know, all about it—how the beautitul maiden one fine 
day flew up the chimney and away upon a broomstick.” 

** No, I don’t believe that, sir, although I know——” 

“‘ That the whole country is swarming with such creatures, all ripe for the 
gallows,” interrupted her master. ‘‘ Yes, yes,” he continued, turning to the 
others, “ Sabina is one of the old Thuringian stock. She has sense enough, and 
her heart is in the right place: but when there is any question about witchcraft 
she loses one and forgets the other, and is nearly ready to turn any poor old 
woman away from the door, just because she has red eyes, without giving her @ 
morsel of food.”’ 

“No, indeed, sir, I’m not quite so bad as that,” the old woman declared with 
some irritation. ‘‘I give her something to eat; but I always stick my thumbs 
in the palms of my hands, and never answer one of her questions; there’s no 
harm in that !”’ 

Every one laughed at this charm against witches and witchcraft, which the 
old servant told with the utmost gravity as she arose and emptied the carrot- 
tops from her apron, that she might prepare the afternoon meal, which was to 
be ere earlier than usual, as there was much to do in the old castle before 
ni ll. 


CHAPTER V. 


As Elizabeth opened her eyes the next morning, the tall clock in the room | 


below was striking eight, and she started up with the provoking consciousness 
that she had overslept herself; and it was all owing to a vivid and terrible 
dream. The golden atmosphere of poetry, which had yesterday hovered around 
~ Sabina’s narrative, had become a gloomy cloud in the night, the shadow of which 
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embittered and burdened the first moments of her awakening. She had been fly- 
ing in deadly terror through the spacious dreary halls of the od castle, always 
pursued by Jost. Thick curls were waving wildly above his pale forehead, be- 
neath which his black eyes gleamed upon her, and she had just stretched out her 
arms in greater terror than she had never experienced in her life before, to 
defend herself from him, when she awoke. Her heart was still beating violently, 
and she thought with a shudder of the wretched girl upon the castle wall, who, 
pursued, perhaps, as she had been, had sought relief in death, when she was 
again captured by her tormentor. 

She sprang up and bathed.her face in cold water; then she opened her win- — 
dow, and looked out into the court-yard. There sat Sabina under a pear tree, 
busy with her churn. All the feathered crowd of the place stood around, looking 
impatiently for the crumbs that she threw to them from time to time from a bowl | 
upon the table by her side, while she improved the occasion to rebuke the arro- 
gant and greedy, and to console the oppressed and down-trodden. rij ee 

When she saw the young girl she nodded kindly, and called up to her to say 
that every one in the lodge had been busy up there in the old castle since six 
o’clock. When Elizabeth reproached her for letting her sleep so long, she assured 
her that she had done so by the express desire of her mother, who thought that 

~ her daughter had overtasked her strength in the last few weeks of excitement 

Sabina’s kind, placid face, and the fresh air of the morning soothed Elizabeth’s 
nerves at once, and brought back her thoughts to the world of reality. which was 
just now opening so brightly before her. She tcok herself seriously to task that, 
despite her uncle’s fatherly admonition, she had leaned out of the open, window 
until midnight upon the previous night, gazing across the moonlit meadow into 
the silent forest. But common sense often plays a poor part when opposed to 
excited fancy. Where it should conduct a rigid examination and discriminate 
wisely, it suddenly finds itself deserted in the judgment-seat, and must retire in 
confusion, while the varied and motley spectacle which fancy conjures up pro- 
ceeds without interruption. Thus Elizabeth’s self-reproaches soon vanished be- 
fore the picture which presented itself to her memory, and still threw around 
her all the magic of a moonlit night in the forest. 
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And he sold his birthright unto Jacob. Bs Jacob gave Esau bread and pottage of 
ntils. 
xxv. 33, 34. 


- . -. So! I let fall the curtain; he was dead. For at least half an hour I’ 
had stood there with the manuscript in my hand, watching that face settling in 
its last stillness, watching the finger of the Composer smoothing out the deeply 
furrowed lines on cheek and forehead,—the faint recollection of the light that had 
perhaps burned behind his childish eyes struggling up through the swarthy cheek, 
as if to clear the last world’s dust from the atmosphere surrounding the man who 
had just refound his youth. His head rested on his hand—and so satisfied and 
content was his quiet attitude, that he looked as if resting from a long, wearisome 
piece of work he was glad to have finished. I don’t know how it was, but I 
‘thought oddly enough, in connection with him, of @ little schoolfellow of nine 
years ago, who one day, in his eagerness to prove that he could jump further 


_ “than some of his companions, upset an inkstand over his prize essay, and, over- 


‘come with mortification, disappointment, and vexation, burst into tears, hastily 
scratched his name from the list of competitors, and then rushed out of doors to 
tear his ruined essay into fragments ; and we found him that afternoon lying on 
the grass, with his head on his hand, just as he lay now, having sobbed himself 
to 
aie oma the curtains of the bed, drew those of the window more closely, to 
exclude the shrill winter wind that was blowing the slant sleet against the 
clattering window-panes, broke up the lump of cannel coal in the grate into a 
bright blaze that subsided into a warm, steady glow of heat and light, drew an 
arm-chair and a little table up to the cheerful fire, and sat down to read the 
manuscript which the quiet man behind the curtains had given me. Why 
‘shouldn’t I (I was his physician) make myself as comfortable as possible at two 
o’clock of a stormy winter night, in a house that contained but two persons 
‘besides my German patient—a half-stupid serving-man, doubtless 

asleep down stairs, and myself? This is what I read that night, with the 
comfortable fire on one side, and Death, holding strange colloquy with the fitful, 
screaming, moaning wind, on the other. 

As I wish simply to relate what has happened to me (thus the manuscript 
began), what I attempted, in what I sinned, and how I failed, I deem no intro- 
duction or genealogies necessary to the first part of my life. I was an only 
child of parents who were passionately fond of me—the more,. perhaps, because 
an accident that had — to me in my childhood rendered me for some 
years a partial invalid. One day (I was about five years old then), a gentleman 


‘Paid a visit to my father, riding a splendid Arabian horse, Upon dismounting 
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he tied the horse near the steps of the piazza instead of the horseblock, so that I~ 
found I was just upon the level with the stirrups standing at a certain elevation. 
Half as an experiment, to try whether I could touch the horse without his 
starting, I managed to get my foot into the stirrup, and so mounted upon his 
back. The horse, feeling the light burden, did start, broke from his fastening, 
and sped away with me on his back at the top of his speed. He ran several 
miles without stopping, and finished by pitching me off his back upon the 
ground in leaping a fence. This fall produced some disease of the spine, which 
clung to me till I was twelve years old, when it was almost miraculously cured 
by an itinerant Arab physician. He was generally pronounced to be a quack, 
but he certainly effected many wonderful cures, mine among others. 

Thad always been an imaginative child; and my long-continued sedentary 
life compelling me (a welcome compulsion) to reading.as my chief occupation 
and amusement, I acquired much knowledge beyond my years. 

My reading generally had one peculiar tone—a certain kind of mystery was 
an essential ingredient in the fascination that books which I considered interesting 
had forme. My earliest fairy tales were not those unexciting stories in which 
the good genius appears at the beginning of the book, endowing the hero with | 
such an invincible talisman that suspense is banished from the reader’s mind, too 
well enabled to foresee the triumph at the end; but stories of long, painful 

quests after hidden treasure—mysterious enchantments thrown around certain: 
persons by witch or wizard, drawing the subject in charmed circles nearer and 
nearer to his royal or ruinous destiny—strange spells cast upon bewitched 
houses or places, that could be removed only by the one hand appointed by Fate. 
So I pored over the misty legends of the San, Grail, and the sweet story of “ The 
Sleeping Beauty,” as my first literature ; and as the rough years of practical 
boyhood trooped up to elbow my dreaming childhood out of existence, I fed the 
same hunger for the hidden and mysterious with detective-police stories, 
Captain Kidd’s voyages, and wild tales of wrecks on the Spanish Main, of those 
vessels of fabulous wealth that strewed the deep sea’s lap with gems (so the 
— ran) of lustre almost rare enough to light the paths to their secret hiding 
places. 

But in the last year of my captivity as an invalid, a new pleasure fell into my 
hands. I discovered my first book of travels in my father’s library, and, as 
with a magical key, unlocked the gate of an enchanted realm of wondrous and 
‘ceaseless beauty. It was Sir John Mandeville who introduced’ me to this field | 
of exhaustless delight—not a very trustworthy guide, it must be confessed, but 
my knowledge at that time was too limited to check the boundless faith I 

reposed i his narrative. It was such an astonishment to discover that men— 
black-coated and black-trousered men—such as I saw in crowds every day in the 
street from my sofa corner (we had moved to the city shortly after my accident), 
had actually brokeri away from that steady stream of people, and had traversed 
countries as wild and unknown as the lands in the Nibelungen Lied, that my | 
respect for the race rose amazingly. I scanned eagerly the sleek, complacent 
faces of the portly burghers, or those of the threadbare schoolmasters, thinned 
like carving-knives by perpetual sharpening on the steel of Latin syntax, in search 
of men who could have dared the ghastly terrors of the North with Ross or 
Parry; or the scorching jungles of the Equator with Burckhardt and Park. Cut 
off, for so long a time, from actual contact with the outside world, I could better 
imagine the brooding stillness of the Great Desert, I could more easily picture the 

_ weird ice-palaces of the Pole, waiting, waiting for ever in awful state, like the 
deserted halls of the Walhalla for their slain gods to return, than many of the , 
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common street scenes in my own city, which I had only vaguely heard 
mentioned. 

I followed the footsteps of the Great Seekers over the wastes, the untrodden 
paths of the world ; I tracked Columbus across the pathless Atlantic,—heard 
with Balboa, the ‘‘ wave of the loud roaring ocean break upon the long shore, 
and the vast sea of the Pacific for ever crashon the beach,”—gazed with Cortes. 
on the temples of the Sun in the startling Mexican empire, or wandered with 
Pizarro through the silver-lined palaces of Peru. But a secret affection drew me 
to the mysterious regions of the East and South,—towards Arabia, the wild 
Ishmael bequeathing sworded Korans and subtile Aristotles as legacies to the’ 
sons of the freed-woman,—to solemn Egypt, riddle of nations, the vast, silent, 
impenetrable mystery of the world. By continual pondering over the footsteps 
of the Seekers, the Sought-for seemed to grow to vast proportions, and the 
Found to shrink to inappreciable littleness. For.me, over the dreary ice-plains of | 
the Poles, over the profound bosom of Africa, the far stretching steppes of Asia, 
and the rocky wilds of America, a great silence brooded, and in the unexplored 


- void faint footfalls could be heard here and there, threading their way in the 


darkness. But while the longing to plunge myself into these dim regions of 
expectation grew more intense each day, the prison chains that had always bound 
me still kept their habitual hold upon me, even after my recovery. I dreanit 
not of making even the vaguest plans for undertaking explorations myself. So 
I read and dreamt, filling my room with wild African or monotonous Egyptian 
scenery, until I was almost weaned from ordinary Occidental life. 

I passed four blissful years in this happy dream-life, and then it was abruptly 
brought ‘to an end by the death of my father and mother almost simultaneously 
by an epidemic fever prevailing in the neighbourhood. I was away from home 
at a bachelor uncle’s at the time, and so was unexpectedly thrown on his hands, 
an orphan, penniless, except in the possession of the small house my father had 
owned in the country before our removal to the city, and to be provided for. 
‘My uncle placed me in a mercantile house to learn business, and, after exer- 
cising some slight supervision over me a few months, left me entirely to my own 

‘resources. As, however, he had previously taken care that these resources 
‘should be sufficient, I got along very well upon them, was regularly promoted, 
and in the space of six y at the age of twenty-one, was in a rather re- 
sponsible situation in the house, with a good salary. But my whole attention 
could not be absorbed in the dull routine of business; my most precious 
- hours were devoted toreading, in which I still pursued my old childish track . 
of speculation, with the difference that I exchanged Sindbad’s valley of dianionds 
for Arabia Petrea, Sir John Mandeville for Herodotus, and Robinson Crusoe for 


Belzoni and Burckhardt. Whether my interest in these Oriental studies arose 


from the fact of the house being concerned in the importation of the products of 
the Indies, or whether from the secret attraction that had drawn me Hastward 
since my earliest childhood, as if the Arab doctor had bewitched in curing me, I 
cannot say ; probably it was the former, especially as the India business became 
gradually more and more intrusted to my hands. , ' 

Shortly after my twenty-first birthday I received a note from my uncle, from 
whom I had not heard for a year or two, informing me that my father’s house, 
which he had kept rented for me-during the first years of my minority, had been 
‘without a tenant for a year; and asI had now come of age, I had better go 
down to D—— and take possession of it. This letter, touching upon a long 
train of associations and recollections, awoke an intense longing in me to revisit 
‘the home of my childhood, and meet those phantom shapes that had woven that 


| 

i 
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spell in those dreaming. years, which I sometimes thought I felt even now... So 
I obtained a short leave of absence. and started the next morning in the coach 
_ It was what is called a “‘ raw morning”—fur what reason I know not, for such 
days are really.elaborated with the most exquisite finish. A soft gray mist 
hugged the country'in a chilly. embrace, while a fine cain fell as noiselessly as 
snow, upon soaked ground, drenched trees, and peevish houses. There is 
-always a sense of wonder about a mist. The outlines-of what we consider 
our hardest tangibilities are melted away by it into the airiest dream-sketches, 
.our most positive and glaring facts are blankly blotted out, and a fresh 
clean sheet left. for some new fantasy to be written upon it, as groundless 
-as the rest ; our solid land dissolves in cloud, aad cloud assumes the stability of 


land. For, after all, the only real tangible thing we pussess is man’s Will ; and 


-- let the presence and action of that be‘withdrawn but for a-few moments, and that 


mysterious Something which we vainly endeavour to push off into Void by our 
, pompous nothings of brick and plaster and stone, closes down upon us with the 
. descending sky, writing de/endwm on all behind us, unknown on all before. At 
_ that time the only actual Now, that stands between these two infinite blanks, 
becomes identical with the mind itself, independent of accidents of situation or 
circumstance ; and the mind thus becoming boldly prominent, amidst the fading 
away of physical things, stamps its own character upon its shadowy surroundings, 
znoulding the supple universe to the shape of its emotions and feelings. 

I was the only inside passenger, and there was nothing to check the entire 
surrender of my mind to all ghostly influence. So I lay stretched upon the 
Cushions, staring blankly into the dense gray fog closing up all trace of our 
,travelled road, for watching the light edges of the trailing mist curl coyly 
around the roofs of houses and then settle grimly all over them ; the fantastic 
Shapes of trees or carts distorted and magnified through the mist; the 
lofty outlines of some darker cloud stalking solemnly here and there, like 


enormous dumb. overseers faithfully superintending the work of annihilation. — 


_ ,The monotonous patter of the rain-drops upon the wet pavement or muddy 
_,zoads, blending with the low whining of the wind and the -steady rumble 


of the coach-wheels, seemed to make a kind of witch-chant, that wove with 
braided sound a weird spell about me,—a charm fating me for some service, 
I knew not what. That chant moaned, it wailed, it whispered, it sang 
gloriously, it bound, it drowned me, it lapped me in an inextricable stream of 
misty murmuring, till I was perplexed, bewildered enchanted. I felt surprised 
at myself, when, at the end of the day’s journey, I carried my bag to the hotel, 


and ate my supper there as usual, and felt natural again only when, having obtained © 


the key of my house, I sallied forth in the dim twilight to make it my promised 


visit. 


_ I found the place, as I had expected, in a state of utter desolation. A year’s 
silence had removed it so far from the noisy stream of life that flowe | by it, that 
I felt, as I pushed at the rusty door-lock, as if I were passing into some old 
garret of Time where he had thrown forgotten rubbish too worn-out and antiquated 
Aor present use. A strong scent of musk greeted me at my entrance, which I found 
came from a box of it that had been broken upon the hall floor. I had stowed 
it away (it was a favourite perfume with me, because it was associated with my 
Arabian Nights’ stories) upon a ledge over the door, where it had rested undis- 
turbed while the house was tenanted, and had been now probably dislodged by 


rats. But I half fancied that this odour which impregnated the air of the whole. 


chouse was the essence of that atmosphere in which, as a, child, I had communi- 
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- cated with Burckhardt.and Belzoni—and that, expelled by the solid, practical, 


Occidental atmosphere of the last few years, it had flown back again, in these last 
‘silent months, in anticipation of my return, 
Like a pradent householder, I made the tour of the house with a light I had 


-provided myself with, and mentally made memoranda of repairs, alterations, _ 
' -&e., for rendering it habitable. © My last visit was to be to the garret, where 


many of my books yet remained. As I passed once more throngh the parlour, on 
‘my way thither, a ray of light from my raised lamp fell upon the wall that I had 


thought blank, and a majestic face started suddenly from the darkness. So - 


sudden was the apparition, that for the moment I was startled, till I remembered 
that there had formerly been a picture in that place, and I stopped to examine it. 
‘It was the head of the Sphinx. ‘The calm, grand face was partially averted, so 
that the sorrowful eyes, almost betraying the aching secret which the still lips kept 
~sacred, were hidden—only the slight tender droop in the corner of the mouth told 
what their expression might be. Around, for ever stretched the endless sands—the 
‘mystery of life found in the heart of death. ‘That mournful, eternal face gave me 
‘a strange feeling of weariness and helplessness. I felt as if I had alre 
-pressed eagerly to the other side of the head, still only to find the voiceless lips 
sand mute eyes. Strange tears sprang to my eyes; I hastily brushed them away, 
-and, leaving the Sphinx, mounted to my garret. : ; 

i But the riddle followed me. - I sat down on the floor, beside a box.of books, 
and somewhat listlessly began pulling it over to examine the contehts. The first 
book I took-hold of was a little worn volume of Herodotus that had belonged to 

-my father. . I opened it; as if it, too, were a link in’ the chain of influences 
which I half felt was being forged around me, it opened at the first part of “ Eu- 


_.terpe,”? where Herodotus is speculating upon the phenomena of the Nile. Twenty- 


-two hundred years—I thought—and we are still wondering; the Sphinx is stall 
‘silent, and we yet in darkness! Alas, if this’ riddle be insoluble, how can we 
‘hope to find the clue to deeper problems? If there are places on our little earth 
‘whither our feet cannot go, curtains ‘that our hands cannot withdraw, how can 


_ We expect to track paths through realms of thought,—how to voyage in those 
“airy, — regions whose existence we are sure of only while we are there 
“voyaging 


“ Nilus in extremum fugit perterritus orbem 
Occuluitque caput, quod adhuc latet.” 


Lost through reckless presumption, might not earnest humility recover that mys- 
terious lurking-place ? Might not one, by devoted toil, but utter self-sacrifice, 
with eyes purified by long searching from worldly and selfisk pollution—might 
not such a one tear away the veil of centuries, and, even though dying in the 
attempt, gain one look into this arcanum? Might not 1?—the unutterable 
‘thought thrilled me and left me speechless, even in thinking. I strained my 
forehead against the darkness, as if I could grind the secret from the void air. 
Then I experienced the following mental sensation,—which, being purely mental, 


~ I cannot describe precisely as it was, but will translate it as nearly as possible into 


‘the language of physical phenomena. 
It was as if my mind—or rather, whatever that passive substratum is that 


‘underlies our volition and more truly represents ourselyes—were a still lake, lying 


quiet and indifferent. Presently the sense of some coming Presence sent @ 


- breathing ripple ‘over its waters ; and immediately afterwards it felt a sweep as 


of trailing garments, and two arms were thrown around it, and it was pressed 
AA 


‘ 


an. 
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against a “life-giving bosom,” whose vivifying warmth interpenetrating the whole 
body of the lake, its waters rose, moved by a mighty influence, in the direction 
of that retreating Presence; and again, though nothing was seen, I felt surely 
whither was that direction, It was Ninewarp. I knew, with the absolute 
certainty of intuition, that henceforth I was one of the /lefoi, the chosen,—selected 
from thousands of ages, millions of people, for this one destiny. Henceforth a 
sharp dividing-line cut me off from all others: ‘heir appointment was to trade, 
navigate, eat and drink, marry and give in marriage, and the rest; mine was to 
discover the Source of the Nile. Hither had all the threads of my life been 
converging for many years; they had now reached their focus, and henceforth 
their course was fixed. . 

I was scarcely surprised the next day at receiving a letter from my employers 
eppointing me to a situation as supercargo of a merchant-vessel bound on three 
years’ voyage to America and China,—in returning thence, to sail up the Medi- 
terranean, and stop at Alexandria. I immediately wrote an acceptance, and then 
busied myself about obtaining a three years’ tenant for my house. As the house 
was desirable and well-situated, this business was soon arranged; and then, as I 
had nothing further to do in the village, I left it for the last time, as it proved, 
and returned to the city,—whence, after a fortnight of preparation, I set sail on 
my eventful enterprise. Although our voyage was filled with incident that in 
another place would be interesting enough to relate, yet here I must omit all 
mention of it, and, passing over three years, resume my narrative at Alexandria, 
where I left the vessel, and finally broke away from mercantile life. 

From Alexandria I travelled to Cairo, where I intended to hire a servant and 
a boat, for I wished to try the water-passage in preferenee to the land, The 
cheapness of labour and food rendered it no difficult matter to obtain my boat, and 
provision it for a long voyage,—for how long i did not tell the Egyptian servant 
whom I hired to attend me. A certain feeling of fatality caused me to make no 
.attempt at disguise, although disguise was then much more necessary than it has 
been since: I openly avowed my purpose of travelling on the Nile for pleasure 
as a private European. My accoutrements were simple and few. Arms, of course, 
I carried, and the actual necessaries for subsistence; but I entirely forgot to pre- 
pare for sketching, scientific surveys, etc. My whole mind was possessed with 
one idea ; to see, to discover ;—plans for turning my discoveries to account were 
totally foreign to my thoughts. "aaa 

So, on the sixth of November, 1824, we set sail. I had been waiting three 
years to arrive at this starting-point,—my whole life, indeed, had been dimly 
turning towards it,—yet now I commenced it with a coolness and neeliy 
far exceeding that I had possessed on many comparatively trifling occasions. 

_ is often so. We are borne along on the current like drift-wood, and spying jutting 
rocks or tremendous cataracts ahead, fancy, ‘‘ Here we shall be stranded, there 
- ‘buoyed up, there dashed in pieces over those falls,”—but, for all that, we glide 
over those threatened catastrophes ina very commonplace manner, and areaware = { 
‘of what we have been passing only upon looking back at them. Sonoonesees - 
the great light shining from Heaven,—for the people are blear-eyed, and Saul is 
blinded. But as I left Cairo in the greatening distance, floating onward to the 
heart of the mysterious river, I floated also into the twin current of thought, that, 
flowing full and impetuous from the shores of the peopled Mediterranean, follows 
the silent river, and tracks it to its hidden lurking-place in the blank desert. 
Onward, past the breathless sands of the Libyan Desert, past the hundred-gated 
Thebes, past the stone guardians of Abou-Simbel, waiting in majestic patience 
for their spell of silence to be broken,—onward. It struck me curiously to come | 
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to the cataract, and be obliged to leave my boat at the foot of the first fall, and , 
hire another above the second,—a forcible reminder that I was travelling back- 
wards, from the circumference to the centre from which that circumference had 
been produced, faintly feeling my way along a tide of phenomena to the nouwmenon. . 
supporting them. So we always progress: from arithmetic to geometry, from . 
observation to silence, from practice to theory, and play with edged tools long 
before we know what what knives mean. For, like Hop-o’-my-Thumb and his 
brothers, we are driven out early in the morning to the edge of the forest, and - 
are obliged to grope our way back to the little house whence we come, by the 
crumbs dropped on the road. Alack ! how often the birds have eaten our bread, 
and we are captured by the giant lying in wait! 

On we swept, leaving behind us the burning rocks and dreary sands of Egypt 
and lower Nubia, the green woods and thick acacias of Dongola, the distant 
pyramids of Mount Birkel, and ruins of Meroé, just discovered footmarks of 
Ethiopia descending the Nile to bequeath her glory and civilisation to Egypt. At 
Old Dongola, my companion was very anxious that we should strike across the 
country to Shendy, to avoid the great curve of the Nile through Ethiopia. He 
found the sail somewhat tedious, as I could speak but little Egyptian, which I 


had picked up in scraps—he, no German or English. I managed to overrule his — 


objections, however, as I could not bear to leave any part of the river unvisited; 
so we continued the water-route to the junction of the Blue and the White Nile, 
where I resolved to remain a week, before continuing my route. The inhabitants 
regarded us with some suspicion, but our inoffensive appearance so far conquered 
their fears that they were prevailed upon to give us some information about the 
country, and to furnish us with a fresh supply of rice, wheat, and dourra, in ex- 
change for beads and bright-coloured cloths which I had brouglit with me for the 
purpose of such traffic, if it should be necessary. Bruce’s discovery of the source 
of the Blue Nile, fifty years before, prevented the necessity of indecision in regard 
to my route ; and so completely was I absorbed in the one object of my journey, 
that the magnificent scenery and ruins along the Blue Nile, which had so fasci- 
nated Cailliaud, presented few allurements for me. : 
My stay was rather longer than I had anticipated, as it was found necessary to 
make some repair’s upon the boat; and,,inwardly fretting at each hour's delay, I 
was eager to seize the first opportunity of starting again. On the first of March 
I made a fresh beginning for the more unknown and probably more perilous por- 
tion of my voyage, having been about four months in ascending from Cairo. As 
my voyage had commenced about the abatement of the sickly season, I bad ex- 
perienced no inconvenience from the climate, and it was in good spirits that I 
resumed my journey. For several days we sailed with little eventful occurring, 
—floating on under the cloudless sky, rippling a long white line through the sur- 
face of the ever-flowing river, through floating beds of glistening lotus-flowers, 
past undulating ramparts of foliage and winged ambak-blossoms guarding the 
shores, scaled by adventurous vines that triumphantly waved their banners of 
white, and purple, and yellow from the summit, winding amid bowery islands 
studding the broad stream like gems, smoothly stemming the rolling flood of the 
river, flowing, ever flowing,—lurking in the cold shade of the dense mimosa 
forests, gliding noiselessly past the trodden lairs of the hippopotami. and lions, 
slushing through the reeds swaying to and fro in the green water, still borne along 
against the silent current of the mysterious river, flowing, ever flowing. 
- We had now arrived at the land of the Dinkas, where the river, by broadeni 
too’ much upon a low country, had become partially devoured by marsh 
reeds, and our progress was very slow, tediously dragging over a sea of water 


; 
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and grass. I had become a little tired of my complete loneliness, and was 
almost longing for some collision with the tribes of savages that throng the 
shore, when the incident occurred that determined my whole’ future life. One 
morning, about seven o'clock, when the hot sun had already begun to rob the 
day of the delicious freshness lingering around a tropical night, we happened to 
be passing a tract of firmer land than we had met with for some.time, andI . 
directed the vessel towards the shore, to gather some of the brilliant lotus-flowers 
that fringed the banks. As we neared the land, I threw my gun, without 
which I never left the boat, on the bank, preparatory to leaping out, when I was 
startled by hearing a loud, cheery voice exclaim in English: ‘ Hilloa! not so 
fast, if you please !”—and first the head and then the sturdy shoulders of a 
white man raised themselves slowly from the low shrubbery by which they were 
surrounded. He looked at us for a minute or two, and nodded with a contented 
air that perplexed me exceedingly. Lbs 

“So,” he said, “you have come at last; I am tired of waiting for you ;” 
and he began to collect his gun, knife, etc., which were lying on the ground 
beside him. : 

“ And who are you,” I returned, “ who lie in wait tor me? _ I think, sir, 
you have the advantage.” sje 

Here the stranger interrupted me with a hearty laugh. 

“My dear fellow,” he cried, “you are entirely mistaken. The technical 
advantage that you attribute to me is an error, as I do not have the honor of 
knowing your name, though you may know mine without further preface—Fre- 
derick Herndon ; and the real advantage which I wish to avail myself of, a boat, 
is obviously on your side. The long and the short of it is,” he added (com-: 
posedly extracting himself from the brushwood), “that, travelling up in this 
direction for discovery and that sort of thing, you know, I heard at Sennaar that 
@ white man with an Egyptian servant had just left the town, and was going in 
my direction in a boat. So I resolved to overtake them, and with their, or 
your permission, join company. But they, or you, kept just: in advance, and it 
was only by dint of a forced march in the night that I passed you. I learned 
at the last Dinka village that no such party had been yet seen, and concluded-to 
await your arrival here, where I pitched my tent a day and a night waiting-for — 
you. I am heartily glad to see you, I assure you.” 

a this explanation the stranger made a spring, and leaped upon the 
yacht. 
“* Upon my word,” said I, still bewildered by his sudden appearance, “ you 
are very unceremonious.” 

“That,” he rejoined, ‘‘is a way we Americans have. We cannot stop to 
palaver. What would become of our manifest destiny? - But since you are so 
kind, I will call my Egyptian. Times are changed since we were bondsmen in 
Egypt, have they not? - Ah, I forgot, you are not an American, and therefore 
cannot claim even our remote connection with the Ten Lost Tribes.” .Then 
raising his voice, ‘‘ Here, Ibrahim !” , 

Again a face, but this time aswarthy one, emerged from a bush, and in an- 
swer to a few directions in his ‘own dialect the man came down to the boat, 
threw in the tent and some other articles of traveller's furniture, and sprang in 
with the nonchalance of his master. : 

A little recovered from my first surprise, I seized the opportunity of a little 
delay in getting the boat adrift again to examine my new companion. He was 
standing carelessly upon the little deck of the vessel where he ‘had first entered, 
and the strong morning light fell upon his well-knit’ figure, and apparently =§ |” 
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handsome face. The forehead was rather low, prominent above the eyebrows, | 
and with keen, hollow temples, but, deficient both in comprehensiveness and: 
ideality. The hazel eyes west bzilliant, but restless and shalow,—the mouth. 
of good size, but with few curves, and perhaps a little too close for so young 3; 
face. The well-cut nose and chin, and clean fine outline of fave, the self-reliant 


. pose of the neck, and confident set of shoulders, characterised him as - decisive. 


and energetic, while the pleasant and rather boyish smile that lighted up his. 
face dispelled presently the peculiarly hard expression I had at first found -in 
analysing it. Whether it was the hard, shrewd light from which all the tender and. 
delicate grace of the early morning had departed, I knew not ; but it struck me 
that I could not find a particle of shade in his whole appearance. ‘ I seemed at- 
once to take him in, as one sees the whole of a sunny country. where there are- 
woods, or mountains, or valleys. And in fact, I never did find any,—never any: 
cool recesses in his character ; and as no sudden depths ever opened in his eyes, 


so nothing was ever left to be revealed in his character ;—like them, it wouldbe, . 


sounded at once. That picture of him, standing there on my deck, with an. 

indefinite expression of belonging to the place, as he would have belonged on 

se = hearth-rug at home, often recurred to me, again to be renewed and con-, 
rmed. 

And thus carelessly was swept into my path, as a stray waif, that man who 
would in one little moment change my whole life! It is always so. Our life . 
sweeps onward like a river, brushing in here a little sand, there a few rushes, till 
the accumulated dri:t-wood chokes the current, or some larger tree falling across, ; 
it turns it into a new cnanzel. 

I had been so long unaccustomed to company, that I found it quite a pleasant - 
change to have some one to talk to, some one to sympathise. with I- neither, 
wanted nor expected—I certainly did not find such a one in my 
new acquaintance, For the first two or three days I simply regarded him with . 
the sort of wondering curiosity with which we examine a new natural phenome- 


non of any sort.. His perfect self-possession and - coolness, the nil-admirari and - 
nil-agitari atmosphere which surrounded him, excited my admiration at first, till . 


I discovered that it arose, not from the consequence of a mind too deep-rooted , 
to be swayed by external circumstances, but rather from a peculiar hardness and 
unimpressibility of temperament that kept him on the same leyel all the time. 
He had been born at a certain temperature, and still preserved it, froma sort of - 


_ Vis inertiz of constitution. This impenetrability had the effect of a somewhat 
buoyant disposition, not because he could be buoyed on the. tide of any strong , 


emotion, but because few things could disturb or excite him.. Unable to grasp 
the significance of anything outside of himself and his attributes, he took immense_. 
pride in stamping his character, his nationality, his practicality, upon every series — 
of circumstances by which he was surrounded: he sailed up the Nile as if it , 
were the Mississippi ; although a well-enough informed man, he practically ignored 
the importance of any city anterior to the Plymouth Settlement, or’at least to, , 
London, which, had the honour of sending colonists to New England ; and he 
would have discussed American politics in the heart of Africa, had not my ig-. 
norance upon the topic generally excluded it from our conversation. He had © 
what is most wrongly termed an exceedingly practical mind,—that is, not one . 
that appreciates the practical existence and value of thought as sueh, considering 


that a praxis, but a mind that denied the existence of a thought until it had be- - 


come realised in visible action. 


«<The end of 8 manis an action, and’not a thought, though it be the noblest,’ . 


as Carlyle has well written,” he triumphantly quoted to me, as, leaning over the 
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little railing of the yacht, watching—at least I was—the smooth, green water — 


gliding under the clean-cutting keel, we had been talking earnestly for some 
time. “A thought has value only as it is a potential action ; if the action be 
abortive, the thought is as useless as acrank that fails to ‘move an engine- 
wheel.” 

‘“* Then, if action is the ved, and thought only the crank, what does the 
body of your engine represent? For what purpose are your wheels turning ? 
For the sake of merely moving?” 

**No,” said he, “ moving to promote another action; and that another,—and 
——+#0 on, ad infinitum. 


“ Then’ you leave out of your scheme a real engine, with a journey to accom- 


plish, and an end to arrive at; for so wheels would only move wheels, and there 
would be only an endless chain of machinery, with no plan, no object for its ex- 
istence. Does not the very necessity we feel of having a reason for the existence, 
the operation of anything, a large planin which to gather upall ravelled threads 
of various objects, proclaim thought as the final end, the real thing, of which 
action, more especially human action, is but the inadequate visible expression ? 


What kinds of action does Carlyle mean, that are to be the wheels for our obe~ 


dient thoughts to set in motion? Hand, arm, leg, foot action? These are all 
our machinery. Does he mean that cur ‘noblest thought’ is to be chained as a 
galley-slave to these, to give them means for working a channel through which 
motive power may be poured in upon them? Are we to think that our fingers 
and feet may move and so we live, or they to run for our thought, and we live 
to think ?” 

“« Supposing we are,” said Herndon, “what practical good results from know- 
ing it? Action for action’s sake, or for thinking’s sake, is still action, and all 
that we have to look out for. What business have the brakemen at the wheels 
with the destiny of the train? Their business is simply to lock and unlock the 
wheels: so that their end is in the wheels, and not in the train.” 

** A somewhat dreary end,” I said, half to myself. “The whole world, then, 

must content itself with spinning one blind action out of another; which means, 

that we must continually alter or displace something, merely to be able to 

and alter something else.” a 

‘**On the contrary, we exchange vague speculative mystifications for definite 

tangible fact. In America we have too much reality, too many iron and steam 

facts, to waste much time over mere thinking. That, sir, does for a sleepy old 
country, begging your pardon, like yours; but for one that has the world’s 

' destiny in its hands,—that is laying iron foot-paths from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific for future civilisation to take ar. evening stroll along to see the sun set, 

—that is converting black wool into white cotton, to clothe the inhabitants of 


Borrioboolagha,—that is trading, farming, electing, governing, fighting, annexing, 


destroying, building, puffing, blowing, steaming, racing, as our young two- 
hundred-year-old is,—we must work, we must act, and think afterwards. 
Whatsoever thy HAND findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 

“ And what,” I said, “when hand-and-foot-action shall have ceased ?. Will 
you then allow some play for thought-action " 


“« ‘We have no time'to think of that,” he returned, walking away, and thus 


— g our conversation. 
e man was consistent in his theory at least. Having exalted physical mo- 
tion (or action) to the place he did, he refused to see that the action he prized 


was more valuable through the thought it developed ; consequently he reduced - 
all actions to the same level, and prided himself upon stripping a deed of alf its 
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— marvellousness or majesty. He did uncommon things in such a matter-of-fact 
way that he made them common by the performance. The faint spiritual double 
which I found lurking behind his steel and iron he either solidified with his me- 
tallic touch or pertinaciously denied its existence. 7 hn 
Plato was a fool,” he said ‘‘to talk of an ideal table ; for, supposing he 
could see it, and prove its existence, what good could it do? You can neither 
eat off it, nor iron on it, nor do anything else with it; so, for all practical pur-' 
poses, @ pine table serves perfectly well without hunting after the ideal. I want’ 
something that I can go up to, and know it is there by seeing and touching.” | ~— 
“ But,”’ said I, “ does not that very susceptibility to bodily contact remove the © 
table to an indefinite distance from you? | If we can see and handle a thing, 
and yet not be able to hold that subtile property of generic existence, by which, 
one table being made, an infinite class is created, so real that tables may actually 
be modelled on it, and yet so indefinite that you cannot set your hand on any 
table or collection of tables, and es It is , —if we can be absolutely con- © 
scious that we see the table, and yet have no idea how its image reflected on our — 
retina can produce that absolute consciousness, does not the table grow dim and 
Inisty, and slip far away out of reach, of apprehension, much mo; comprehen- 
sion ?” 
~“ Stuff!” cried my companion. ‘If your metaphysics lead to proving that a 
board which I am nchdnn “ite my call is not there, I'll say, as Lhave already ~ 
said, ‘ Throw (meta)physics to the dogs! [I'll none of it!’ A finé»preparation © 
for living’in a material word, where we have to live in matter, by matter, and 
for matter, to wind one’s self up in a snarl that puts matter out of reach, and 
leaves us nothing to live in, or by, or for! Now you, for instance, are not con- 
tent with this poor old Nile as it stands, but must go fussing and wondering aad _ 
mystifying about it till you have positively nothing of a river left. I look at the 
water, the banks, the trees growing on them, the islands in which we get occa- ; 
sionally entangled ; here, at least, I have a real, substantial river—not equal a 
for navigation to the Ohio or Mississippi, but still very fair. Confound these © 
flies !” he added, parenthetically, making a vigorous plunge at a dark cloud of j 
the little pests that were closing down upon us. 
“Then you see nothing strange and solemn in this wonderful stream? nothing = 
in the weird civilisation crouching at the feet, vainly looking to the head of its” ty 
master hidden in the clouds ? nothing in the echoing footsteps of nations passing — oo. 
down its banks to their destiny ? nothing in the solemn, unbroken silence brood — ste! 
ing over the fountain whence sprang this marvellous river, to bear precious gifts = 
to thousands and millions, and again retreat unknown ? Is there no mystery in - 
unsolved questions, no wonder in miracles, no awe in inapproachability?” ake 
“I see,” said he, steadily, ‘‘ that a river of some thousand miles long has run. 
through a country peopled by contented, or ignorant, or barbarous people, none * 
of whom, of course, would take.the slightest interest in tracing the river; that 
the dangers that have guarded the marvellous secret, as you call it, are not 
intrinsic to the secret itself, but are purely accidental and contingent. There is 
no more reason why the source of the Nile should not be found than thatofthe = 
Connecticut ; so I do not see that it. is really at all inapproachable or awful.” — a 
** What in the world, Herndon,” cried I, in desperation, “ what in the name 
of common sense ever induced you to set out on this expedition? What do you i 
want to discover the source of the Nile for ?” eis 
He answered with the ready air of one who has long ago made up his mind 
confidently'on the subject he is going to speak about. 


| 


“Tt has long been evident to me that civilisation, “flowing in a return current ‘- 
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from America, must penetrate into Africa, and turn its immense natural advan- 

tages to such account that it shall become the seat of the most flourishing and | 
important empires of the earch. These, however, should be consolidated, and - 
not split up into multitudinous missionary stations. If a stream of immigration — 


could be started from the eastern side, up the Nile for instance, penetrating to 
the interior, it might meet the increased tide of a kindred nature from the west, 


and uniting somewhere in the. middle of Soudan, the central point of action, the — 


capital city could be founded there, as a heart for the country, and a complete 
system of circulation be established. By this method of entering the country 
at both sides simultaneously, of course its complete subjugation could be accom- 


plished in half the time that it would take. for a body of emigrants, however | 
large, to make headway from the western coast alone. About the source of the — 


Nile I intend to mark out the site for my city, aud then -———” 

“« And call it,” I added, ‘“‘ Herndonville.” 

“ Perhaps,” he said, gravely. “* At all events, my name will be inseparably 
connected with the enterprise ; and if I can get the steamboat started durin g 
my lifetime, I shall make a comfortable fortune from the speculation.” 

“‘ What a gigantic scheme !”’ I exclaimed. 

« Ah,” he said, complacently, “‘ we Americans don’t stick at trifles.” 

“Oh, marvellous practical genius of America!” I cried, ‘‘to eclipse Hero- 
dotus and Diodorus, not to mention Bruce and Cailliaud, and inscribe Herndon- 
ville on the arcanum of the Innermost! If the Americans should discover the 
origin of evil, they would run up penitentiaries all over the country, modelled to 
suit practical purposes.’ 

“T think that would pay,” said Herndon, reflectively. 


But though I.then stopped the conversation, yet I felt its influence shemiente, 
The divine enthusiasm for knowing that had inspired me for the last three’ 


years, and had left no. room for any other thought in connection with the disco- 


very—this enthusiasm felt chilled and deadened. I felt. reproached that I had - 


not thought of founding a Pottsville or Jenkinsville, and my grand purpose 
seemed small and. vague and indefinite. The vivid, living thoughts that had 


enkindled me fall back cold and lifeless into the tedious, reedy water. For we . 


had now reached the immense shallow lake that Werne has since described, and 
the scenery had become flat and monotonous, as if in sympathy with the low, 
marshy place to which my mind had been driven. The intricate windings of 


the river, after we had passed the lake, rendered the navigation very slow and . 


difficult ; and the swarms of flies that plagued us for the first time seriously, 


brought petty annoyances to view more forcibly than we had experienced in all 


our voyage before. 


After some days’ pushing in this way, now driven by a strong head wind 


almost back from our course, again, by a sudden change, carried rapidly many 
miles on our journey—after some days of this sailing, we arrived at a long low 
reef of rocks. |The water here became so shallow and boisterous that further 
attempt at sailing was impossible, and we determined to take our boat to pieces 
as much as we could, and carry it with us, while we walked along the shore of 
the river. I concluded from the marked depression in the ground we had just 
passed, that there. must be a corresponding elevation about here, to give the 


water @ sufficient head to _pass over the high ground below; and the almost 
cataract appearance of the river added strength to my hypothesis. We were all | 


four armed to the teeth, and the natives had shown themselves, hitherto, either 


so friendly or so indifferent that we did not have much sameeren on account . 
ur path was. exceed- 


of personal safety. So we set out with beating hearts. 


| 
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ingly difficult to traverse, leading chiefly among low trees and over the sharp 
stones that had rolled from the river,—now close by the- noisy stream, which 
babbled and foamed as if it had gone mad,—now creeping on our knees through 


bushes, matted with thick, twining vines,—now wading across an Open morass, — 


—now in mimosa woods, or slipping in and out of the feathery dhelb-palms. 
Since our conversation spoken of above, Herndon and I had talked little with 

each other, and now usually spoke merrily of the incidents of the journey, the 

obstacles, etc.; we scarcely mentioned that for which we were both longing 


with intense desire, and the very thoughts of which made my heart beat quicker | 
and the blood rush to my face. One day we came to’a place where the river — 


made a bend of about two miles and then passed almost parallel to our point of 


view. I proposed to Herndon that he should pursue the course of the river, | 


and that I would strike a little way back into the country, and make a short 
cut across to the other side of the bend, where he and the men would stop, 
pitch our night-tent, and wait for me. Herndon assented, and we parted. The 
low fields around. us changed, as I went on, to firm, hard, rising ground, that 


gradually became sands and arid. The luxurious vegetation that clung around © 


the banks of the tiver seemed to be dried up little by little, until only.a few 
dusty bushes and thorn-acacias studded in clumps a great, sandy, and rocky 
tract of country, which rolled monotonously back from the river border with a 


steadily increasing elevation. A sandy plain never gives me a sense of real 


substance : it always seems as if it must be merely a covering for something,— 
a sheet thrown over a bed where a dead man is lying. And especially here did 
this broad, trackless, seemingly boundless desert face me with its blank negation, 
like the old obstinate ‘‘ No” which Nature always returns at first to your eager 


“questioning. . It provoked me, this staring reticence of the scenery, and stimu- — 
* lated me to'a sort: of dogged exertion. I think I walked steadily for about 


three hours over the jagged rocks-and burning sands, interspersed with a few 
patches of straggling grass,—all the time up hill, with never a valley to vary 
the monotonous climbing,—until the. bushes began to thicken in about the same 


manner as they had thinned into the desert, the grass and herbage herded closer © 
together under my feet, and, beating off the ravenous sand, gradually expelled — 


the last trace of it, a few tall trees strayed timidly among the lower shrubbery, 
growing more aud more thickly, till I found myself ‘at the border of an appa- 
rently extensive forest. The contrast was great between the view before and 


behind me. Behind lay the road I had achieved, the monotonous, toilsome, | 
wearisome desert, the dry, formal introduction, as it were, to my coming jour-- 


ney.. Before long, cool vistas opened green through delicious shades,—a track 


seemed to be almost made over the soft grass, that wound in and out among the - 


trees, and lost itself in interminable mazes. I plunged into the profound depths 


of the ‘still forest, and confidently followed for path the first open space in which 


I found myself. 

It was a strangely still wood for the tropics—no chattering parroquets, no 
screaming magpies, none of the sneering, gibing dissonances that I had been 
accustomed to—all was silent, and yet intensely living.: I fancied that the 
noble trees took pleasure in growing, they were so energised with life in every 


leaf.. I noticed another peculiarity—there was little underbrush, little of the - 
luxuriance of vines and ereepers, which is so striking in au African forest. — 


Parasitic life, luxurious idleness, seemed impossible here ; the atmosphere'was. 


too sacred, too solemn, for the fantastic ribaldry of scarlet runners, of flaunting ‘ 


yellow streamers, The lofty boughs interlaced in arches overhead, and the vast 


dim aisles opened far down in the tender gloom of the wood and faded:slowly; 


| 
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away in the distance. - And every little spray of leaves that tossed airily in the 
pleasant breeze, every slender branch swaying gently in the wind, every young 
sapling pushing its childish head panting for light through the mass of greenery 
and quivering with golden sunbeams, every trunk of aged tree gray with moss 
and lichens, every tuft of flowers, seemed thrilled and vivified by some wonder- 
ful knowledge which it held secret, some consciousness of boundless, inexhaus- 


tible existence, some music of infinite unexplored thought concealing treasures 


of unlimited action. And it was the knowledge, the consciousness, that it was 
unlimited which seemed to give such elastic energy to this strange forest. But 
at all events, it was such a relief to find the everlasting negation of the desert 
nullified, that my dogged resolution insensibly changed to an irrepressible enthu- 
siasm, which bore me lightly along, scarcely sensible of fatigue. 

The ascent had become so much steeper, and parts of the forest seemed to 
slope off into such sudden declivities and even precipices, that I concluded I was 
ascending a mountain: and, from the length of time I had been in the forest, I 
judged that it must be of considerable height. The wood suddenly broke off as 
it had begun, and, emerging from the cool shade, I found myself in a complete 
wilderness of rock. Rocks of enormous size were thrown about in apparently 
the wildest confusion, on the side of what I now perceived to be a high moun- 
tain. How near the summit I was I had no means of determining, as huge 
boulders blocked up the view at a few paces ahead. I had had about eight 
hours’ tramp, with scarcely any cessation; yet now my excitement was too 
great to allow me to pause to eat or rest. I was anxious to press on, and deter- 
mine that day the secret which I was convinced lay entombed in this sepulchre. 
So again I pressed onward—this time more slowly—having to pick my way 
among the bits of jagged granite filling up terraces sliced out of the mountain, 
around enormous rocks projecting across my path—overhanging precipices that 
sheered straight down into dark abysses (I must have verged round toa different 
side from that I came up on)—creeping through narrow passages formed by the 
junction of two immense boulders. Tearing my hands with the sharp corners 
of the rocks, I climbed in vain hope of at last seeing the summit. Still rocks 
piled on rocks faced my wearied eyes, vainly striving to pierce through some 
chink or cranny into the space behind them. Still rocks, rocks, rocks, against 
. whose adamantine sides my feeble will dashed restlessly and impotently. My 
eyeballs almost burst, as it seemed, in the intense effort to strain through those 
stone prison-walls. And by one of those curious links of association-by which 
two distant scenes are united as one, I seemed again to be sitting in my garret, 
striving to pierce the darkness for an answer to the question then raised, and 
at the same moment passed over me, like the sweep of angels’ wings, the con- 
sciousness, the eager, irritated waves of excitement died away, and there was a 
calm, in which I no longer beat like a caged beast against the never-ending 
rocks, but, borne irresistibly along in the strong current of a mighty, still 
emotion, pressed on with a certainty that left no room for excitement, because 
none for doubt. And so I came upon it. Swinging round one more rock, 
hanging over a breathless precipice, and landing upon the-summit of the moun- 
tain, I beheld it stretched at my feet : alake about five miles in circumference, 
_ bedded like an eye in the naked, bony rock surrounding it, with quiet rippling 
waters placidly smiling in the level rays of the afternoon sun—the Unfathom- 
able Seeret, the Mystery of Ages, the long sought for, the Source of the Nile. 

For, from a broad cleft in the rocks, the water hurled itself out of its hiding- 
place, and, dashing down over its rocky bed, rushed impetuous over the sloping 


country, till,-its force being spent, it waded tediously thrcugh theslushing reeds 
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of the hill-lane again, and so rolled down to sea. For, while I stood there, it 
seemed as if my vision were preternaturally sharpened, and I followed the bright 
river in its course, through the alternating marsh and desert—through the land 


_ where Zeus went banqueting among the blameless Ethiopians—through the land 


where the African princes watched from afar the destruction of Cambyses’ 
army—past Meroé, Thebes, Cairo; bearing upon its heaving bosom anon the 
cradle of Moses, the gay vessels of the inundation festivals, the stately proces- 
sions of the mystic priesthood, the gorgeous barge of Cleopatra, the victorious 
trireme of Antony, the screaming vessels of fighting soldiers, the stealthy boats 


of Christian monks, the glittering, changing, flashing tumult:of thousands of © 


years of life—ever flowing, ever ebbing, with the mystic river, on whose surface 
it seethed and bubbled. And the germ of all this vast varying scene lay quietly 
hidden in the wonderful lake at my feet. But human life is always composed 


of inverted cones, whose bases, upturned to the eye, present a vast area, diver- © 


sified with countless phenomena; but when the screen that closes upon them a 
little below the ‘surface is removed, we shall be able to trace the many-lined 
figures, each to its simple apex—one little point containing the essence and 
secret of the whole. Once or twice in the course of a lifetime are a few men 
permitted to.catch a glimpse of these awful Beginnings—to touch for a minute 
the knots where all the tangled threads ravel themselves out smoothly. I had 
found such a place—had had such an ineffable vision—and, overwhelmed wi 
tremendous awe, I sank on my knees, lost in GOD. . 

- After a while, as far as I can recollect, I rose and began to take the custom- 
ary observations, marked the road by which I had come up the mountain, and 
planned a route for rejoining Herndon. But ere long all subordinate thoughts 
and actions seemed to be swallowed up in the great tide of thought and feeling 
that overmastered me. I scarcely remember anything from the time when the 
lake first burst upon my view, till I met Herndon again. But I know that, as 
the day was nearly spent, I was obliged to give up the attempt to travel back 
that night, especially as I now began to feel the exhaustion attendant upon my 
long journey and fasting. I could not have slept among those rocks, eternal 
guardians of the mighty secret. The absence of all breathing, transitory exis- 
tence but my own rendered it too solemm for me to dare to intrude there. So I 


went back to the forest (I returned much quicker than I had come), ate some. 


supper, and wrapped in a blanket I had brought with me, went to sleep under 
the arching branches ofa tree. I have as little recollection of my next day’s 
journey, except that I defined a diagonal, and thus avoided the bend. I found 
Herndon waiting in front of the tent, rather impatient for my arrival: 

“* Halloo, old fellow!” he shouted, jumpmg up at seeing me, “I was really 
getting scared about you. Where have you been? | What have you seen? 
What are our chances? Have you had any adventures ?” killed any lions, “or 
anything? By the by, I hada narrow escape with one yesterday. Capital shot ; 


but prudence is the better part of valour, you know. But, really,” he said again, 


apparently struck by my abstraction of manner, ‘‘ what have you seen?” 
“‘T have found the source of the Nile;” I said, simply. 


“Is it not strange, that, when we have a great thing to say, we are always com- 


pélled to speak so simply in monosyallables? Perhaps this, too, is an example 
of the law that continually reduces many to one,—the unity giving the substance 
of the plurality ; but as the heroes of the “Iliad” were obliged to repeat the 
messages of the gods literatim,’so we must say a great thing as it comes to us 


by itself. It is curious to me now that I was not the least excited in annowir- 


ing the discovery,—not because ¥ did not feel the’ force of it, but because: my 
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mind was so filled, so to speak, so saturated, with the idea, that it was perfectly 

even with itself, though raised to an immensely higher level. In smaller minds. 
an idea seizes upon one part of them, thus inequalising it with the rest, and so, 

throwing them off their balance, they literally deranged (or disarranged) with 

excitement. It was so with Herndon. For a minute he stared at me in stupe- 

fied astonishment, and then burst into a torrent of incoherent congratulations. 

Why, Zeitzer !” he cried, ‘‘ youare the lucky man, after all. Why, your. 
fortune’s made,—you’ll be the greatest man of the age. You must come to Ame- . 
rica; that isthe place for appreciating such things. You'll have a Common- 
Council dinner in Boston, and a procession in New York. Your book will sell. 
like wild-fire. You'll be a lion of the first magnitude. Just think! The Man 
who discovered the Source of the Nile! ” 

I stood. bewildered, like one suddenly awakened from sleep. The unusual ex- 
citement in one generally so self-possessed and indifferent as my companion made . 
me wonder sufficiently ; but these allusions to my greatness, my prospects, com- 
pletely. astounded. me. What had I done,—I who had been chosen, and led 
step, by step, with little interference of my own to this end ? What did this talk. 
of noise and clamorous notoriety mean ? ee een 

* To think,” Herndon ran on, ‘that you should have beaten me, after all! 
Ahat you should have first seen, first drunk of, first bathed in——” 

‘Drunk of! bathed in!” I repeated, mechanically. “Herndon, are you 
crazy ? Would I dare to profane the sacred fountain ?” 

He made no.reply, unless a quizzical smile might be “considered as such,— 
but drew me within the tent, out of hearing of the two Egyptians, and bade me » 
give an account of my adventures. When I had finished,— 

“This is grand!” he exclaimed. ‘ Now, if you will share the benefits of the — 
discovery with me, I will halve the cost of starting that steamboat I spoke of, » 
and our plan will soon be afloat. I shouldn’t wonder now, if one might not, in 
orcer to start the town, get up some kind ofa little summer pavilion there, on the 
top of the monntain,—something on the plan of the Tip-Top House at Mount » 
Washington, you know,—hang the stars and stripes off the roof, if you’re not 
particular, and call it the Teuton-American. That would give you your rightful - 
priority, ou see. By the beard of the Prophet, as they say in Cairo, the thing 
would take.’ 

I laughed heartily at this idea, and tried, at first in jest, then earnestly, to . 
make him understand I had no such plans in connection with my discovery ; 
that I only wanted to extend the amount of knowledge in the world,—not the» 
number of ice-cream pavilions. I offered to let him take the whole affair in his. 
own hands,—cost, profit, and all. I wanted nothing to do withit. But he was 
too honest, as he thought, for that, and still talked and argued,—giving his most 
visionary plans.a definite, tangible shape and substance by a certain process of 
metallicising, until they had not merely elbowed away the last shadow of doubt, . 

but had effectually taken possession of the whole ground, and seemed to be-the 
only consequences possible upon such a discovery. ;My dislike to personal traffic . 
in the sublimities of truth began to waver. I felt keenly the force of the argu- 
ment.which Herndon used repeatedly, that, if I did not thus claim the monopoly, 
(he talked almost as if I had invented something), some one else would, and so . 
injustice be added to what I had termed vulgarity. I felt that I must preven , ' 
injustice, at least. Besides, what should I have to show for all my trouble, . 
(ah! little had. I thought of “1” or my trouble a short time !)—what 
should I have gained, after all,—nay, what. would there be gained for any one, : 
—ifI merely announced my discovery, without——-starting the steamboat ? 


: 
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And though I did feebly query whether I should be equally bound to: establish a 
communication, with pecuniary emolument, to the North Pole, in case I dis- 
covered that, his remark that this was the Nile, and had nothing to 


do with the North pole, was so forcible and pertinent, that I felt 


ashamed of my suggestion ; and upon second thought, that idea of the. dinner 
and procession really had a good deal in it. I had been in New York, 
and knew the length of Broadway; and at the recollection felt flattered by the 
thought of being conveyed in an open chariot drawn by four or even eight 


horses, with nodding plumes (literal ones for the horses,—only metaphorical 
ones for me), past those stately buildings fluttering with handkerchiefs, and — 
through streets black with people thronging, to see the man who had solved the 


riddle of Africa. And then it would be pleasant, too, to make a neat littl 
speech to a Common Council,—letting the brave show catch its own tail in its 
mouth, by proving that, if America did not achieve everything, she could appre- 
ciate—yes, appreciate was the word—those who did. Yes, this would be a 
fitting consummation ; I would do it! 

But, ah! how dim became the vision of the quiet lake on the summit of the 
mountain! How that vivid lightning-revelation faded into obscurity? Was 
Pharaoh again ascending his fatal chariot ? : 

The next day we started for the ascent. We determined to follow the course 
of the river backwards around the bend, and set out from my former starting- 
point, as any other course might lead us into a hopeless dilemma. We had no 
difficulty in finding the sandy plain, and soon reached landmarks which I was 
sure were on the right road; but a tramp of six or eight hours—still in the road 
I had passed before —brought us no nearer to our goal. In short, we wandered 
three days in that desert, utterly in vain. My lreart sunk within me at every 
failure; with sickening anxiety I scanned the horizon at every point, but 
nothing was visible but stunted bushes and white pebbles glistening in the 

ing sand. 
_ The fourth day came,—and Herndon at last stopped’ short, and said, in his 
steady, immobile voice,— . 

“« Zeitzer, you must have made this grand discovery in your dreams. There 
is no Nile up this way,—and our water-skins are almost dry. We had better 
return and follow up the course of the river where we left it. . If we again fail, 
I shall return to Egypt to carry out my plan for the converting the Pyramids 
into ice-houses. They are excellently well adapted for the purpose, and in 


that country a good supply of ice is a desideratum. Indeed, if my’plan meets — 


with half the success it deserves, the antiquaries two centuries hence will 
conclude that ice was the original use of those structures. 

‘* Shade of Cheops, forbid!” I exclaimed. alk 

“Cheops be hanged!” returned my irreverent companion. ‘‘ The world 
suffers too much now from overcrowded population to permit a man to claim 
standing room three thousand years after his death,—especially when the claim 
is for some acres apiece, as in the case of these pyramid-builders. Will you go 
back with me?” - 

I declined for various reasons, not all very clear even to myself; but I was 
convinced that his peculiar enticements were the cause of our failure, and I hated 
him unreasonably for it. I longed to get rid of him, and of his influence over 
me. Fodl that I was! Iwas the sinner, and not he; for he could not see, 
because he was born blind, while I fell with my eyes open. I still held on to 


the vague hope, that, were I alone, I might again find that mysterious lake; 


for I knew I had not dreamed. So we parted. 


| 
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But we too.(my servant and I) were not left long alone in the Desert. ‘The 
next day'a party of natives surprised-us, and, after some desperate fighting, we 
were taken prisoners, sold as slaves from tribe to tribe into the interior, and .at 
length fell into the hands of some traders on the western coast, who gave us our 
freedom. Unwilling, however, to return home withont some definite success, I 
made several voyages in a merchant vessel. But I was born for one purpose ; 
failing in that, I had nothing further to live for. The core of my life was touched 
at that fatal river, and a subtile disease has eaten it out till nothing but the rind 
is left. A wave, gathering to the full its mighty strength, had upreared itself 
for a moment majestically above its fellows,—falling, its scattered spray can only 
impotently sprinkle the dull, dreary shore. Broken and nerveless, I can only 
wait the lifting of the curtain, quietly wondering if a failure be always irre- 
trievable,—-if a prize once lost can never again be found. 


MARY. 


THE box is not of stainless alabaster 
Which o’er Thy fect I break ; 

Nor filled with costly ointment, gracious Master, 
Poured fur Thy sake, 


Nay, rather is it shapen in this fashion— 
A living heart, 

Dashed all across with scarlet stains of passion, 
And broke in part ; 


While from its open wound comes softly dripping, 
Like slow tears shed, 

In heavy drops, along Thy footstool slipping, 
Its life-blood red. 


It needs no balm or myrrh for sweet or bitter, 
But life and love : 

These sad conditions makes mine offering fitter 
Thy heart to move. 


From all these chains of cruel wrong and anguish, 
This load of grief 

Wherewith my soul doth pant, and mourn, and languish, 
Give me relief ! 


In Thy far home is not Thy soul still tender 
For mortal woe? 

Hear’st Thou not still amid that spotless splendour 
The seraphs know ? 


Oh turn Thy human eyes from heavenly glory ! 
Say as before 
Those tenderest words of all Thy gospel story— 
** Go, sin no more!” 


ae 
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THE HYMN OF CLEANTHES 


[HE hymns and psalms ‘and sacred songs of the Hebrew Bible are a pheno- 
menon in the history of literature that nothing can account for but the 
inspiration of God. The earliest form of sacred literature, outside of the Bible, 
is found in the hymns of the Veda. Next come the Homeric hymns. After 
this, the hymns and odes to the gods by more modern poets in Greece and Rome. 
In Horace can be found odes or hymns to almost all the gods of the pantheon. 
Catullus, Virgil, Ovid, Tibullus, and Propertius have addressed hymns or prayers 
to various divinities; and yet in this whole range of literature there is but one 
hymn that can be found presenting true and sublime views of the one God, the 
Creator of all things. Bishop Lowth truly says of the representation of God in 
the fiftieth Psalm, as coming to judge the world, ‘“‘ That high degree of sublimity 
to which the Psalmist rises on such occasions is only to be attained by the Hebrew 
muse ; for it is a truth universally acknowledged, that no religion whatever, no 
poetic history, is provided with a store of imagery so striking, so magnificent, so 
capable of embellishing a scene the most sublime that the human imagination can 
comprehend.” The same is true as to all other presentations of God. ‘The reason 
is obvious. ‘The mythology of the polytheistic nations represents the guds rather 
in theimage of depraved men, than as holy, self-existing, all-wise, almighty. 
This is seen in every one of the Homeric hymns, in some of which are celebrated 
even the impure amours of gods and goddesses. Hence Lowth says correctly, 
‘* The Greek hymns were based chiefly on mythological narratives, and those 
concerning things which merited neither admiration nor praise.’ The same is true 
of all the classic Latin hymns. The hymns of the Veda are addressed to Indra 
the god of day, the Maruts or storm gods, Agni the god of fire, and other gods. 
Some regard them as personifications of great natural agents. It is said by those 
who have studied the subject, that these gods were originally regarded as different 
manifestations of one God ; and that in the earlier ages he was not pantheistically 
viewed. Yet it is undeniable that the ultimate result was pantheism ; and it is 
clear that to personify such natural agents, and to address hymns to them as 
divine, can lead to no true and worthy worship of the one supreme personal God. 
Such, then, has been and is hymnology out of the Bible. After searching in vain 
through such a moral desert for true and sublime conceptions of God, as the basis 
of heart-felt communion with him, we are prepared, as never before, to apprehend 
the divine fulness and glory of the psalms and hymns of the Word of God, and 
to feel that nothing can account for them but the inspiration of God. And this 
effect will be augmented by a careful study even of the one hymn which, rising 
above the marshes and mists of pagan mythology, at last come into the sunshine 
of the trueGod. 
This one hymn is the hymn addressed to Jove by the Stoic philosopher, Cleanthes. 
There are many reasons for a peculiar interest in this hymn. It is regarded 
by all competent judges as the noblest hymn of all antiquity, excepting those of 
the Bible. It has, moreover, great intrinsic excellence, judged by an absolute 
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standard. It presents the religious convictions and emotions of the more intel- 
ligent pagans in a very interesting and instructive light. It excites additional 
interest in view of the fact that it was read by the Apostlé Paul, and was deemed 
worthy of being quoted in his argument addressed to the Athenians on Mars’ 
Hill. In that argument he sets forth God, the Creator of all things, as a per- 
sonal God, and thereby exposes the folly of idol worship. . Addressing an audi- 
ence of Greeks, he appeals to certain of their own poets who had said, “ We 
are His'offspring,” and reason from the conscious personality of man the offspring 
to the corresponding personality of God, the Father of man ; and thus condemns 
the representation and worship of the divine Spirit by ‘‘ images of gold or silver 
or stone, graven by art or man’s device.” What argument can be tiore profound 
and fundamestal? Does not arational curiosity lead us to inquiré who were 
these poets? Does their language, as they understood it, sustain the argument 
of Paul? What is the context from which these words are taken? What light, 
if any, does this quotation throw on Paul’s acquaintance with the Greek poets; 
and with classical literature ? : 

There is no field of thought more intensely interesting than is opened by an 
attempt to answer these questions. 

In answer to the first question, the names of at least four Greek poets are 
given as having advanced the sentiment quoted by Paul. Aratus, Cleanthes, 
Pindar, and Pythagoras, in the golden verses ascribed to him, but composed by 
one of his disciples. Aratus, referring to Jove, says, “ We are his offspring.” 
Cleanthes, in a hymn to Jove, says, ‘‘ Weare thy offspring.” Pindar says, “ God 
and men are of the same race” (or family). The golden verses of Pythagoras 
say, ‘‘ The descent of manis divine.” Though the idea is the same in-all these 
cases, yet as the ——— of Aratus and Cleanthes coincides most accurately 
with the quotation of Paul, and as he speaks of more than one poet, it is 


generally conceded that these two at least were certainly referred to by the | 


apostle. 
On this ground it is that a great interest has been manifested in both of them 
by the Christian scholars of the Old World. In particular, the hymn of Cleanthes 
has been worthy of peculidr regard. Cudworth reproduces it, with a Latin 
translation, in his “Intellectual System,” as deserving great attention. Dr. 
Bloomfield gives it in full, in his ‘“Recensio Synoptica,” and Dalzel in his 
“‘ Greca, Majora,” vol. ii. p. 297. An English version is also given in West’s 
Pindar. Thus far, however, scholars have paid very little attention. to it, except 
to refer to it in general terms, in commentaries and church histories, and very 
few have seemed to take pains to form a clear conception of its nature, relations, 
and worth. Of it Doddridge says, ‘‘ It is beyond comparison the purest and finest: 
piece of natural religion of its length, which I know in the whole world of pagan 
antiquity ; and which, so far as I can recollect, contains nothing unworthy of a. 
Christian, or, I had almost said, of an inspired pen. Iam sorry I know. not: 
where to refer my reader to a good English version of it.” The version of West. 
is found only in his translation of Pindar, and has never been popularly known. 
It has poetic merit, but, being in rhyme, is not a close translation. Whilst it 
fairly represents the general scope of the hymn, it both adds and omits ideas. Of 
_ the hymn I propose to give an account and a version. : 
Its author, Cleanthes, was the second of the three original philosophers by 
whom the Stoic philosophy was developed. He lived from 330 to 240 before 
Christ, and flourished in the splendid period of the Ptolemys, the age of Alex- 
andrian poetry, learning, philosophy and criticism. It was after the age of Plato 
and Aristotle, and in an age verging to scepticism and epicureanism. The Stoics 
BB 
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made a stand for virtue and the philosophy of common-sense. Rome was 
mistress of all‘Italy ; and the Romans begun to resort to Greece for literature 
and philosophy. Cleanthes came from Lydia, and taught in Athens. Zeno pre- 
ceded, and Chrysippus followed him in the Porch, at the head of the Stoic 
schools. The characteristics of a hymn are, that it developes in emotional and 
devotional form the leading ideas of a religious system for purposes of worship. 
Some of our hymns are condensed systems of Christian theology in devotional 


forms. Such isthe hymn of Watts, entitled ‘‘ God glorious, and sinners saved,” - 


beginning with a direct address to God :— 


“ Father, how wide thy glory shines ! 
How high thy wonders rise !” 


and developing in nine stanzas his glory in creation and redemption. Others 
develope parts of the system. The hymn of Cleanthes has the same characteris- 

tics ; it is a direct address to Jove, and developes the religious system of CleantheS 
in its devotional aspects. It presents his ideas of God, free agency, the Jaw of 
God, sin and its consequences, and divine sovereignty in salvation from it, by 

the grace of God. It is in hexameter measure, and contains thirty-seven verses. 
Its poetic merit is very great. But, before considering this, it is necessary to 
answer a fundamental question, on which the whole character of the hymn de- 
pends. Who is the Jupiter to whom the hymn is addressed ? Is he the Jupiter 
of Greek mythology, the son of Saturn and Rhea, the brother of Neptune, and 
Pluto, and the husband of Juno his sister ? Is he the Jupiter whose shameless 
amours fill our classical dictionaries, and whose morals would be a disgrace to 
any civilised and Christian society ? We may ask the same questions, whether 
we refer to Cleanthes or Aratus, for they both declare men to be the offspring of 
Jupiter. If this question bo answered in the affirmitive, how could Paul quote 
from a hymn to Jupiter, as though it.could have any force in his argument ? 
How could he apply to the supreme and true God words addressed ;to an earth- 
born deity, and withal a deity so infamous? ‘his question few commentators 
have seemed to think it necessary to meet. They treat the quotation as if it 

had a reference in the usual form to God most high, the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament. Such is not the fact. It refers directly to Jupiter. Who, then, is 
the Jupiter intended ? ea, 

To this I reply, not the earth-born ruler of Olympus, and its immoral throng, 
as presented in the popular mythology, but the self-existent God, believed in by 
the more intelligent pagan philosophers ; the great First Clause ; God over all 
subordinate gods; who stood in the relation to him that the angels of the old 
Testament do to Jehovah, ruling in subordinate spheres. Though the philosophers 
improperly justified the worship of these inferior gods, as the church of Rome 
also justifies the worship of the Virgin Mary and of saints, yet they did not ig- 
nore Him who was truly God over all, but, as in the hymn of Cleanthes, gave 
Him the highest honour and worship. This the hymn shows, and this Cudworth 
has copiously and thoroughly proved. (“ Intellectual System,” i. 557—637.) 

This, too, Paul must have known, or he would never have based his argument 
on the assertion that men are his offspring. But to know this implies a more 


' extensive knowledge of Greek poets and philosophers than is commonly ascribed 


to Paul. How otherwise could he have excluded worthless mythological quo- 
tations from the poets, and relied only on evidence which was sound and {trust- 
worthy ? 
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But it may be asked, Was not the Jove of Cleanthes the impersonal God of 
pantheism? If so, how could Paul regard and treat him as a personal God, or 
rely on an appeal to him in argument? I reply, neither Cleanthes nor the 
Stoics believed in an impersonal God, nor were they pantheistsin any proper 
sense. But as this assertion is contrary to the statements of Neander, Dr. Schaff, 
Conybeare and Howson, and others, it deserves particular attention. I affirm, 
then, that the charge of pantheism is merely inferential, derived from the Stoical 
physics and cosmogony. But the Stoics never avowed pantheism ; and it is in 
direct contradiction to their fundamental doctrines of free agency and sin, and of | 
the intellect, moral character, emotions, and will of God. We are not to charge 
them with holding whatever we deem logical inferences from any part of their 
system. Why should we deny to them the privilege of self-contradiction so 
largely used by all other philosophers and divines? Pantheism can be as 
logically inferred from portions of Sir W. Hamilton’s exposition of cause and 
effect, as from the physics of the Stoics, and in the same}way. ; Is his {philosophy 
therefore pantheistic? Is he a pantheist ? 

It is true that the Stoics held that all natural things were {evolved from God, 
and are pervaded by Him, and will return into Him'in the great crisis ; but their 
view of His relation to the material universe no more excluded divine personality, 
than a similar relation of the human spirit to the body which it animates, fills, 
and controls, excludes the personality of man. 

But, to end all dispute, in the hymn of Cleanthes is involved a direct negation 
of pantheism, in a statement which no pantheist can make, namely, in his affir- 
mation that the agency of God is exerted in all things Bur sin: of this, men 
alone are the responsible and guilty authors. 

His conception of God was that of an all-pervading, fiery intelligence, 

originating all things from himself, and organising and controlling them by a 
universal law. This law men can understand and obey ; and, if they do, 
om live. They.can reject it and forsake it; and, if they do, théy will 
perish. ; 
But though by this perversity of man moral discord is introduced, still God 
will overrule it for good, and out of it will bring a higher and ultimate harmony. 
The doctrine is ascribed to the Stoics with probable corrrectness, that sin isthe 
necessary means of the greatest good. 

Having thus prepared the way, let us consider the hymn itself. In the version 
that follows, I have sought neither to add nor subtract, but to present truly and 
exactly, the thoughts and feelings of Cleanthes, as expressed inthis hymn. 


TO JUPITER. 


Great Jove, most glorious of the immortal gods, | 
Wide known by many names, Almighty One, 
., King of all nature, ruling all by law, 
- We mortals thee adore, as duty calls ; 
' For thou our Father art, and we thy sons, ; 
On whom the gift-of speech thou hast bestowed 
Alone of all that live and move on earth. 
Thee, therefore, will I- praise ; and ceaseless show 
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To all thy glory and thy mighty power. 
This beauteous system circling round the earth 
Obeys thy will, and, wheresoe’er thou leadest, 
Freely submits itself to thy control. 
Such is, in thine unconquerable hands, 
The two-edged, fiery, deathless thunderbolt ; 
Thy minister of power, before whose stroke 
All nature quails, and, trembling, stands aghast ; 
By which the common reason thou dost guide, 
- Pervading all things, filling radiant worlds, 
The sun, the moon, and all the host-of stars. 
ve So great art thou, the universal King. 
Without thee nought is done on earth, O God ! 
Nor in the heavens above, nor in the sea; 
Nought save the deeds unwise of sinful men. 
Yet harmony from discord thou dost bring ; 
That which is hateful, thou dost render fair ; 
Evil and good dost so co-ordinate, 
That everlasting reason shall bear sway ; 
Which sinful men, blinded, forsake and shun, 
Deceived and hapless, seeking fancied good. 
The law of God they will not see nor hear ; 
Which if they would obey, would lead to life. 
_ But they unhappy rush, each in his way. 
For glory some in eager conflict strive ; 
Others are left inglorious, seeking gain ; 
To pleasure others turn, and sensual joys, 
Hasting to ruin, whilst they seek for life. 
But thou, O Jove! the giver of all good, 
Darting the lightning from thy home of clouds. 
Permit not man to perish darkling thus ; 
From folly save them ; bring them to the light ; 
Give them to know the everlasting law 
By which in righteousness thou rulest all ; 
That we, thus honoured, may return to thee 
Meet honour, and with hymns declare thy deeds, 
And, though we die, hand down thy deathless praise. 
Since nor to men nor gods is higher meed, 
Than ever to extol with righteous praise 
The glorious, Universal King Divine. 


In the last line, law (épov) is used as a name of God by the Stoical idiom, just 
as we call God love and light. But as this idiom among us does not include law, 


. the word King truly expresses the sense of the original. 


Such is the hymn of Cleanthes; and it fully justifies the eulogium of Dodd- 
ridge. With Doddridge, F. W. Newman, in Kitto’s Bible Dictionary, coincides. 
He says, “‘ It is by far the noblest religious address in all antiquity. Cleanthes, 
whilst elevating Jupiter to a position which may satisfy a strict monotheist, 
ascribes to him the purest moral character, as being the cause of everything 
except sin, and concludes by fervent prayers for the divine teaching to scatter all 
darkness from the soul, and enable it to attain divine wisdom.” 
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Lowth, in his “ Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews,” speaks in 
the same strain. “It is,” he says, ‘a most noble monument’ of ancient wis- 
dom, and replete with truths not less solid than magnificent. For the sentiments 
of the philosopher concerning the divine power; concerning the harmony of na- 
ture, and the supreme laws ; concerning the folly and unhappiness of wicked 
men, who are unceasingly subject to the pain and perturbation of a troubled 
spirit; and above all, the ardent supplication for the divine assistance, in order 
to enable him to celebrate the praises of the omnipotent Deity in a suitable man- 
ner, and in a perpetual strain of praise and adoration,—all these breathe so true 
and unaffected a spirit of piety, that they seem in some measure to approach the 
excellence of the sacred poetry.” 

There is, however, one part of this magnificent hymn which at first sight ap- 
pears obscure. In v. 9-13 the poet represents God as regulating the common 
reason, that pervades and fills all worlds by his thunderbolts. 

To understand this we must remember that the Stoics regarded the sun, moon, 
and stars as animated, intelligent, and rational, and as divinities subordinated to 
the supreme God. Thus the common reason pervades and fills them all. The 
conception that such lofty spirits should be influenced and controlled by the 
thunderbolts of God, though not familiar or natural to us with our scientific 
knowledge of the electric fluid, was not unnatural in the unscientific ages of an- 
tiquity, in which the thunder was regarded as the voice of God, and the light- 
ning as His fire. And the very idea of controlling the hosts of heaven with reve- 
rential fear, by His thunderbolts, pervades the twenty-ninth Psalm, which is 
eharacterised by Neander as a glorious psalm of praise, sung during a thunder- 
storm, the majesty of which shakes universal nature, so much so that the great- 
ness of the power of the Lord is felt by allin heaven and on earth. This presen- 


: tation is designed to teach us that this mighty God is, nevertheless, the God of 


His people, who blesses them with strength and peace. The regions above are 
the point of vision, the heavenly hosts are spectators, the thunder reverberates in 
seven-fold peals, the lightnings flash, the mountains are rent, the mighty cedars 
are shattered, the animal world is filled with terror, the earth shakes and 


trembles. 


Tholuck thus sets forth the spiritual influence of the scene. ‘‘ Saints on 
earth adore and worship at the rising of the Lord’s tempests: how much more 
the holy ones in heaven! The celestial spectators gaze upon the scene, and the 
sound of ‘ Glory, glory !’ reverberates through the heavenly temple. 

The conclusion of the Psalmist is, “‘ Happy are they whose God is this mighty 
God: happy are they, forHe will give them strength and peace for ever.” 

No one can have forgotten the sublime presentation of God in Rev. iv. 1—5, 
where thunders roll and lightnings flash from His throne, as the symbols of His 
omnipotence ; whilst the heavenly hosts adore Him as the glorious and almighty 
Creator, Proprietor and Ruler of all things. . 

The conception, therefore, that God influences the rational system of the uni- 
verse, even the highest minds, by His thunder and lightning, is common to 
Cleanthes with sacred writers. Nor does the fact that his conception of the sun, 


moon and stars, as animated and rational beings, is an error in science, destroy — 


the sublimity or truth of the conception of God’s control of the highest minds, any” 


more than the errors of astronomical conception, growing out of -the geocentric — 
notions of antiquity, vitiate the worship of God in Psalm civ., cxlviii., and 


similar passages, where the creative power of God is set forth according to the 
astronomical conceptions of the age. 
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The truth that God influences and controls the universe, even the highest 


orders of minds, by the thunders and lightnings of His power, is still & sublime - 
and scriptural truth; and there is no doubt that God designed this divine — 


analogy as one of the most powerful modes of affecting the mind of all created 
beings with a salutary fear of the Almighty. 


[ 
. 4 


WALPURGIS NIGHT. 


WE waited till the stroke of midnight, pealing 
From out the old church-tower, . 


"Came softly through the silent village stealing, — 


And told the mystic hour. 
We hastened through the dewy gardens, finding 
The shadows all awake, 
Following on, in long procession winding 
Down to the dusky lake. 


Up rose the mists, in ghostly ranks advancing, 
To meet us on the shore; 

And o’er the silver waters lightly dancing, 

Our boat away they bore, 

Far up the lake, where the soft moonlight lingers, 
Upon the northern strand, 

And whispering larches, with their long green fingers, 
Beckon us towards the land. 


There on the strand we sat, and heard the singing 
Of Peris in the air ; 


The mermaid’s laughter o’er the water ringing, 


Aud Nixie in despair, 
Harping upon his harp in mournful wooing ; 
Faint through the rustling trees 
We caught the shouting of the Fauns, pursuing 
The timid Dryades. 


We heard the springs and rivers onward flowing, 
The rush of balmy showers ; 

The unknown sound of all the grasses growing, 
The budding of the flowers ; 

And soon the fragrant woods took up the story,— 
The whole wide earth began. 

To welcome in with one grand hymn of glory 
The birthday of old Pan. 


A silence followed ; then arose a heyday 
Of wild and lawless mirth ; 
The riotous luxuriance of May Day, 
The carnival of earth : 
All Nature frolicked, till the gray dawn, blending 
With the moon’s fading light, 
Proclaimed the morn; all the mad revels en 


Of weird Walpurgis Night. 


A VISIT TO THE BATTLE FIELD OF SEDAN. 


RRIVED in Brussels September 16th, 1870, after a tedious detour from 
beleaguered Paris, we learned that a journey to the field of Sedan was 

easily accomplished, for though but a fortnight had elapsed since the battle was 
fought, a visit to the battle-field was already an established excursion with the 


So, by half-past six o’clock of the next morning we were speeding away on the 
Luxembourg railway toward Libramont, a station ninety miles south-east of 
Brussels, and about eighteen miles north by a little west of Bouillon, a small 
town near the French frontier. We were unencumbered by luggage, save the 
small travelling wallet, which now contained some hard-boiled eggs, and which 
received the reinforcement of some sandwiches from the buffet at Namur—pre- 
cautions against future hunger which were to prove needless, however naturally 
suggested. 

Five hours of travelling brought us to Libramont: the train had barely 
stopped when out scrambled scores of candidates for the seats in the ten or twelve 
antiquated and, for the most part, forlorn vehicles that awaited their human 
loads for Bouillon. The bustling scene gained, in the picturesque, from the 
different coloured uniforms of the German, French and Belgian soldiers who were 

‘ mingled with the hurrying crowd. Along the roadside enterprising old women 
had arranged tables, at which they offered for sale cakes, wine, spirits and cigars 
—a hastily-established business, which gave a holiday air to the place. 

After the manner of wise travellers, we climbed up to seats by the driver, 

not envious of those who, with contented mien, had already seated themselves in 


the coupe of the old rattletrap that fell to our share. We were off along a good - 


road, with an extended landscape before us; the country.was open, cultivated, 
very pleasing to the eye, but too level for great beauty. As we rolled along we 
met many ambulances filled with disabled occupants—some French, some Ger- 
man: the white flag with the red cross of the convention of Geneva distinguished 
all these, and ‘the attendants bore the. same emblem. At a point near some cross 
roads we came upon a young Sister of Charity with a beautiful countenance, who 
was soliciting from the passing travellers contributions in aid of the unfortunate 
soldiers. The immaculate white of her head-dress and the neatness of her black 
- robe were in as striking contrast to the travel-stained, war-worn habiliments of 


those about her as were her fair face and clear eyes to their sunburnt visages and | 


bloodshot orbs. The coin filling her basket showed how successful she had been 
in awakening or assisting human sympathy. 

_ As we approached-Bouillon, the country, less level, became more beautiful: at 
last we came in sight of that little town nestling down by the river Semoy among 
the high hills of the Ardennes: a huge castle frowned watchfully above it. 


_ Five hours had elapsed from our leaving the station of Libramont before we 


drove up to the door of the little inn kept by Olivier, probably the only house of 
the kind in the village. It is an unpretending structure, but has furnish ed 
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lodging to an Emperor, for it was here Napoleon III. stopped the night after the 
capitulation of Sedan, as he went north, a prisoner in German hands. The resem- 
blance of the name of “ mine host” to that of the French minister Ollivier did 
not escape the witticisms of contemporaneous newspaper correspondents. on 
Finding that we had two hours on our hands before the serving of table d’héte, 
we strolled up to the castle, a look at which tempted further investigation. The 
great structure has been raised on a steep and narrow ridge of rock, which is cleft 
in three places, and covers the whole summit isolated by these narrow ravines : 


between the first two notches is a strong tower, which is connected by bridges. ° 


on the one side to the approach of the castle, and on the other to the body of the 
stronghold itself, which extends to the third cleft. The building was restored ’ 
from its ruins half a century ago, and serves as barracks for troops: the hospital 
flag showed to what use it was now put; but even as we were ‘looking a large - 
tent was pitched on the green adjacent, destined to receive its sick and wounded 
inmates—a wise change for the poor fellows from the ill-ventilated apartments . 
of the old fortress. 

The castle has no great architectural beauty, but its massive squareness and 
imposing situation certainly give it an appearance of great dignity. In former 
times it was nearly impregnable : now it has no armament, and would indeed be 
commanded by artillery posted.on the neighbouring heights. No one challenged 
us at the open gate, and we wandered through the numerous courts and labyrin- 
thine, often subterranean passages: occasionally looking through embrasures in 
the battlements, we had lovely views of the green valleys below and the stream — 
winding among the enclosing hills. eget 

We were quite ready, on our return to the little hotel, crowded very much 
beyond its capacity, for the chief meal of the day: contrary to what was to have 
been expected, it was quite a fair one, and obtained at a very reasonable price. 
But board only was to be had at the inn that day: for bed we had to go toa 
private house in the village. We found, however, the accommodation clean. and 
comfortable, the people very civil and obliging ; but the cost was great for that 
country—ten francs for a bed. 

The elements were against us the next morning, for a fine drizzle of rain was 
making everything wet and gloomy-looking. Notwithstanding, we were in motion 
by seven o’clock, with a boy driver to our diligence. Our “ voiturier” proved 
a reckless youth, imperilling more than once, in the drive of about eight miles to 
Sedan, the limbs of his horses and the lives of his passengers ; but’ his shrewd- 
ness commanded our admiration, being not a whit inferior to that of the preco- 
cious ‘‘ gamins” who form such a wonder in large cities. ; 

- We traversed a country often wooded and hilly, with long slopes which would 

have appeared beautiful under a bright sun. After passing through the small 
village of Givonne, going about due south, when within two miles of Sedan, we 
noticed the first local trace of the battle—a dead horse lying in a field alongside 
the road. Then we came to an ascent, below which ‘the ground had been 
ploughed up by the artillery, and where a large tree which had shaded the road 
lay entirely severed through the trunk by a shot. As the road rose over the 
hill it had been protected from the washing of the rains by a low stone wall : 
this had doubtless served as a defence to the hard-pressed French, for all along 
lay the knapsacks and torn accoutrements of those who had fallen there. On an 
opposite slope, some distance to our left, lay more dead horses, the grass about 
yellow from the trampling feet of marching armies. We pictured to ourselves 
the artillery duel that had taken place from these opposite ridges, and the sub- 
sequent charge of the Germans, before which the French fell back toward the 
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town. On the right of the road, on the rising ground, a wooden cross. marked. 
the grave of an officer of the invading army : a sword which had been planted in. 


the new-made mound was still undisturbed by the trophy-seekers. We then 


passed between the straggling rows of houses called the Fond-de-Givonne, a 


suburb of Sedan: there was not a house but bore upon its roof or walls the 


marks of ghot.or shell: almost every one was now displaying the hospital flag, . 


telling of wounded inmates. 


In entering Sedan we penetrated two successive gateways ; the massive stone 


walls were very high, and were washed at their bases by a stagnant moat, 
Before the introduction of the heavy and long-range guns of the present day, such 


defences must have rendered the place most secure from assault, but it was quite. 


evident they would be useless against modern artillery. The German sentries 
let it pass unchallenged, and we rattled up the street to the narrow court by the 
ouse. 


We did not linger to examine the town, which contains about fifteen thousand 


inhabitants, but, taking the first guide who offered, directed our steps at once. 


toward the battlefield, the rain kindly ceasing as we started. We have called 
the old Frenchman whose services we accepted a “‘ guide,” but we soon discovered 
that, so far as the position of the contending armies during the fight was con- 
cerned, he was quite ignorant, notwithstanding that he had been in Sedan during 
the whole action. When we would ask him im regard to this or that eminencé, 
or the plan he was about adopting in his demonstration of the battle, he would 
reply, “‘ Il faut avoir de la patience—vous verrez tout ce qu’il y a A voir; mais 


premiérement je vais vous montrer les choses, les plus horribles, les plus na- 


vrantes, du monde, plus déchirantes au coeur que rien que vous ne pouvez vous 


imaginer—telles que vous ne rencontrerez jamais encore, méme jusqu’ 2 la fin de: 


la plus longue vie. Aprés cela vous ne demandrez pas 4 voir autre chose.” 
Thus he spoke of burned Bazeilles, making it evident that he supposed that we 
had come for a feast of horrors. . 

We passed out of Sedan by the same gates we had entered, but now took our 
way through a different suburb, toward the east, to Bazeilles, about three miles 
distant. The houses of the suburb were well scored with musket-balls, a sharp 
encounter having evidently taken place in the streets. In an enclosure of one of 
the houses a large heap of soldiers’ soiled and torn accoutrements had been made 
froma the littered streets: the number of German helmets in the pile bore evi- 
dence to the stubborn resistance of the French. 

Bazeilles itself was indeed a pitiable sight. It had been a thriving town of 
about two thousand inhabitants: the well-built houses had been closely arranged 
along a main street, with gardens extending behind them. Not one house had 
escaped the hand of the destroyer. A few of the inhabitants were still lingering 
abuut their roofless homes, and seemed trying to save something from their. 
wreck ; old women and children asked alms in the long street: the sense of de- 
solation was oppressive. We came upon the four crumbling walls of the once 


handsome church, and went within the courtyard of what had been the’chiteau of | 
the great Turenne—all ruins. At the entrance of the church door a small box — 


had been placed, marked with the red cross ; its inscription asked succour for 
the unfortunate people of Bazeilles. The walls of the houses still standing bore 
the marks of musket-shot, and thus suggested a cause of their destruction: used 


as fortresses, they had met the fate accorded in relentless war to the shelter of an - 


enemy 
A little south of Bazeilles flows the river Meuse: its course is westwardly by 


Sedan, Looking in this direction, we could see the country flooded widely by 
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the stream, which had “been backed up from below as a means of defence to the — 
larger town. ‘The broad sheet of water had now the appearance of a placid lake. | 
Traversing the meadows to the bank of the river, passing in our way the ‘dis- - 
coloured and littered site of a former camp, we crossed, by an unharmed rail- 
road bridge, to the south side of the Meuse. Seas 

The railway here runs by the river-side along the base of a steep bluff, 
under which is situated a sort of small tavern. The occupants of the house 
told us that when the enemy first made his appearance in this direction, 
there were about ‘two hundred and fifty French soldiers bivouacking along the 
railroad and in the act of making coffee, the beverage so near the Gallic heart. 
No sentinel nor picket-guard warned them of a hostile approach, and when the 
Germans issued from the woods the iacautious French raised joyous shouts of 
**La marine! la marine!” even mistaking the advancing enemy, till too close 
for successful resistance, for expected reinforcements to themselves. 

Climbing the hill, we found the summit marked by the former presence 
guns and caissons: in fact, it was the position of the Bavarians under General — 
von der Tann. It commanded Bazeilles and the country along the Meuse from 
that town to Sedan. On a neighbouring height near Sedan, on this side of the 
river, the now emperor of Germany stood during the terrible battle of September 
Ist, the whole field before his eyes. | 

We now recrossed the river to the north bank, retracing our steps past a 
handsome chiteau and through Bazeilles. The ground rises behind the town, 


to the west, by a gentle slope, the ridge of which runs, in an irregular and some- — 
what broken semicircle, from the east to the north of Sedan. Where the road - 
from Bouillon strikes this ridge, it will be remembered, we found traces of the — 


battle in the severed tree and shot-turned earth. Opposite this sweeping ridge 
rises another and loftier one, the segment of a huge amphitheatre: the crest is 
less broken by ravines, and is in many places crowned with woods. To these 
latter heights the right wing of the German army closed in, and eye-witnesses of . 
| the whole summit, seemingly an innumerable host. — ; 
e traced the French line along the inner ridge by the knapsacks and débris ~ 
of soldiers’ accoutrements that lay scattered about in profusion: even some 
Chassepots still remained, though with broken locks, upon the field. Many harpies 


‘we saw gathering up what seemed to them of value from the ground, which had 


already been well picked over by others of their miserable fraternity. Some 
artillery caissons we found still containing shells, and the like missiles, lay unased 
upon the ground: not far off were scores of boxes that had held the cartridges 
of the mitrailleuses. A small clump of trees in a cleftof the ras. 3 had been the 
scene of a desperate conflict, for the branches of the trees were broken in every 
direction, while pieces of clothing and the inevitable knapsacks littered the gtass. — 
It is probable that the Germans had advanced, under cover of the foliage, till 
they were quite hand to hand with the Frenchmen. Near by, on the open line, 
we picked up the red cap of a soldier of France, through the top seam of which » 
a bullet had pierced: the visor, just beneath the aperture, was thick with clotted — 
blood. Evidently, the gallant wearer was leaning forward over the brow of the - 
hill to reconnoitre the advancing enemy when a sharpshooter from the little wood - 
had gent him his death-wound. The scattered knapsacks everywhere had been ~ 
well rummaged by the curious and the pilferers, and the grass was strewn with 
the letters and the “ livrets” of their former owners. Brake 
The “ livret” is @ small book bound in parchment, containing a brief descrip-. 


/ 


| tion and history of the soldier to whomt it individually belongs—also his clothing - 


the approach say that the troops emerged from among the trees in dark- 
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and accoutrement account, a few rules of military etiquette, and a list of certain 
crimes, with their punishments. We picked up such a book that had belonged to 
a poor fellow named Jean Lagoutte, a swarthy, black-eyed native of the depart- 
ment of Saone-et-Loire—a cultivator of vineyards, whose attainments had not 
included the branches of reading and writing when, at twenty-one years of age, 
he became a soldier in the French army, and was almost immediately sent to 


the hard duty of African occupation. Under the foreign sun he had passed six 


long years, and doubtless looked forward with pleasurable anticipation to the 


lapse of bub a few more months, when he could claim his liberty. But the red 


tide of war swept his native France, and he came home but to fall before Sedan. 


The littered ground, however, told only of the place where men had fought 


and perhaps fallen, informing us but vaguely of their real fate, since it was 
possible that some of the scattered articles had belonged to wounded or fast- 
retreating men. More eloquent were the large squares of upturned earth, whose 
great size bore testimony to the number of those interred below, and thesolitary 
mounds, over each of which a wooden cross bore the name of a German officer. 
As we proceeded along the ridge we could observe in the road which passed 
through the gulley below an Uhlan posted here and there, man and horse appear- 
ing in the little distance still as statues. When we reached the Bouillon road, 
having gone over a quarter of a circle from behind Bazeilles around Sedan, we 
found the hour had arrived—four o’clock p.m.—at which we proposed returning 
to Bouillon, and we omitted therefore the examination of the field to the west 
and north-west. We regretted this the less as, with the exception of some brilliant 


cavalry chazges, there was little hard fighting in this direction; for the crown - 


prince of Prussig, in command of the left wing of the-German army, having 
passed westward and crossed the Meuse below Sedan early on the morning of 


September Ist, seems fo have quite taken the French by surprise. Advancing 


then eastward, he joined the German right wing, under the crown prince of 


Saxony, near Givonne, of which village we have already spoken, on the north of © 
Sedan. Before this union was effected a thousand French escaped into Belgium, . 
the frontier of which lies but three miles north of Sedan; others, following in” 
the attempt, were repulsed with terrible slaughter from the fire of the converging | 


ranks of the enemy. 


The portion of the battle-field, then, that we had traversed was the more hotly 


contested. Bazeilles, indeed, was attacked on the afternoon of the 31st of 


August, the day before the general conflict. The Bavarians, under General von 


der Tann, had made their appearance on the south side of the river, coming from ~ 
the south-east, on that day, in the unexpected manner of which we have spoken ~ 


above. Having opened with their batteries on the French across the river, a 
division of nine thousand troops was sent over the railroad bridge to attack 
Bazeilles. The assaulf was vigorously and successfully resisted, and the 
Bavarians withdrew back to the south side of the Meuse. 

Early the next morning, under the eye of the King of Prussia himself, they 
once more swarmed to the attack—some over the railroad bridge, but the greater 
part over pontoons placed above. Later, the right wing, led by the Saxon prince 


—which, having crossed the river some distance to the east, had advanced west-_ 


ward along the north of the Meuse—joined the Bavarians, and sustained with: 


them the severe resistance of the French. It is said that it was in this portion 


of the field that MacMahon was wounded early in the day ; and it was here too 
that, when affairs became so critical, Napoleon himself went about among the 


troops, declaring that he fought as a private soldier, and seeking death as un-' 


successfully as he had looked for victory. Late in the afternoon it appears that 


| 
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some of the French commanders had the desperate notion that they might cut 
through the German lines in this direction, and with the river on their right make 
their way south-eastwardly to Metz. So hazardous an undertaking was, we are 
informed, refused by the troops, and the emperor, without hope, entered Sedan 
and threw open the gates to the enemy. After this signal of defeat the firing | 
ceased, but the terms of capitulation were not accepted till the following morn- 
ing, September 2nd, by which time the German armies were bristling on every 


eminence and crowding every plain about the devoted city. 


As we returned along the Bouillon road to Sedan we were furtively offered 
arms for purchase : a Chassepot musket was to be had for less than a franc. In 
front of some of the houses lay heaps of the abandoned paraphernalia of war. 
Within Sedan, congregated in one place, were scores of mitrailleuses and hundreds 
of cannon. 

We found our littleinn at Boullion more crowded even than the night previous 
With hungry mouths. And among the many men was one of the fairer sex, young 
and engaging, who, with winning maivete, gave us her impressions and experi- 
ence on the battle-field that day. We would gladly have made her a neighbour 
at table, but our strategy was only sufficient to squeeze ourselves in among half 
a dozen men, leaving the lady to the foraging of her own party. Our dinner 
Companions proved to be Belgians of the middle class, fathers and their sons: 
the older men were full of bonhommie and the younger of vivacity, while 
all wished to be courteous. Experiences were exchanged and discussions grew 


- Warmer and warmer, some speaking for the French but more for the Germans. 
‘In the clear, sharp air of the early morning we drove back to the railroad, - 


Station of Libramont, meeting Belgian troops, far from military in appearance, 
going to, and passing others going from, the frontier. Auibulances, en route for 
their sad loads, were not wanting, and we saw again our pretty “‘ Sister” of the 
cross-roads. 

The crowd that awaited the cars at the station had other characteristics than 
its wounded soldiers. Scarce one of the numeroys civilians but had a knapsack 
of a French victim of Sedan strapped upon his back, that of the marine being the 
especial favourite: muskets were to be discovered in quantity—not carried quite 
openly, but betrayed by the long and narrow shape of the boxes intended to 
—, or by the same appearanee of the wisps of straw that caution had wound 
about them. ; 


At last our train arrives, we make a rush for seats, and are hurrying away to 


Brussels, our minds full of thoughts, born of observation and incident, furnished 


by our visit to the scene of the most momentous battle of the Franco-Prussian 
war. 
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DANCE-MUSIC, 


MONG different kinds of music, the lowest place must be assigned to that 

of the dance, even though we class with it, as we must, the more solemn 

but kindred martial music which also serves an external purpose only 

rather than an artistic one,—that of reducing the motions of a crowd to rhythmi- 
cal proportion. 

The prominent feature of both ‘is a strongly accentuated rhythm ; for melody 

here has no higher mission than to heighten the pleasure of the moment by con- 


cealing the uniform monotony of the strain by its variations, while harmony, the 


mightiest of all musical elements, :is absent, or subordinate:to rhythm. A 
strongly-sustained chord, in a piece of dance-music, would chain ‘to itself the 


liveliest rhythmical movement like a granite pillar,: and rob it of all its motion: © 


Only the dignified minuet, thinker and scholar among the dances, may by right 
-- its strength venture far into harmony, and be classed among the higher forms 
of music. 

Dance-music is the servant of the bright, fleeting pleasures-of the world, and 

more ephermal than the solemn music of the church. One is a perennial; the 
‘other an annual, blossoming at the carnival, dying, and depositing its seed for the 
next Easter ; and herein may lie the reason that to many a thoughtful mind 
-dance-music is full of sadness. The fancy of the Middle Ages employed the 
form ofa dance as their expression for the transitoriness of all things earthly, in 
pictures where the skeleton of Death invites all ages and stations of life to the 
‘dance with burlesque or scornful gestures. 

Though dance-music is treated like a Cinderella by her proud sisters, yet she 
rules over a wide empire of faithful vassals of her own. The unceasing demand 
of the public gives more than enough occupation to the manufacturer of polkas 
and waltzes, and tohispublishers. In certain cities, especially in Austria, where 
the musical trade is most flourishing, there is no time nor thought for anything 
else ; the better pieces in the publishers’ catalogue must be sought for with a 
Diogenes’ lantern. It is even hinted that the house of Haslinger has gained in 
Strauss what it lostin Beethoven. 

‘This wide-spread mania has had an influence upon the taste and feeling for 
operatic music. There is a demand, eyen in opera, for full, lively movements, 
only marked by the predominance of dance-rhythm: This tendency has done 
unspeakable harm. At one time the best attraction of a se, 8689 was the 
presentation of motive which could easily he combined into a ; and the 
“‘Zampa Waltzes,” ‘‘ Robert Dances” and “‘ Tiaimons Kinder Quadrilles,” were 
the chosen favourites. The zeal for ‘“‘arcangement” reached such a height, 
that a set of well-known dances, ‘“‘ The Stabat Quadrilles,” was fashioned out of 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater.” A public that had accustomed itself to enjoy music 
through their legs rather than through their heads and hearts was in danger of 
losing the power of understanding Gluck, ‘Spontini, and Cherubini. After this 
dangerous period, dance-music entered upon its flowering epoch, the days of 
Strauss and Lanner, when it was, in its way, really perfect. 
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On the ceiling of the Incoronata at Naples, Giotto has represented a marriage- 
scene, in. which the knights and ladies are treading a measure with such courtly 
dignity that, had it been painted two hundred years later, we might have fancied 
it the stately Romaneska of the sixteenth century, the music of which is marked 
by a similar thoughtful, tender sadness. How differently does the modern “‘polka ” 
dancing.appear, each performer flying about on the arm ofa partner. In 1835 
this St. Vitus dance was at its height ; a little later the quieter French waltz, 
and the revival of the minuet produced a healthful re-action, both in dance and 
accompaniment ; for music has naturally followed all these changes, if it has not 
aided in producing them. 

The bailets of Gluck, or of the earlier Rameau and Lully, give no idea of the 
popular dance-music of their day. Two waltz melodies of the pre-Mozart’ period 
have been preserved in thé form of popular oonge. One is the well-known 
“ Lieber Augustin,” the other aa 


“?S ist mir alles eins, 
Hab’ ich Geld, oder hab’ ich Keins.” 


. This simple form of harmony has been successfully imitated by Von Weber in 
the peasants’ dance in ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” while the waltzes of Mozart improve 
upon it but slightly. Mozart composed various contra dances, one through the 
influence of a fine gentleman of Prague, who asked him to dinner an hour in 
advance, and by this lively “tour de force”, obtained from the master the 
desired music. 


In simplicity of melody and harmony, these earlier contra dances are richer 


than the round dances, and have a somewhat aristocratic appearance. Beet- 


hoven wrote several of them, and, in adding a catalogue of his works to the 
Sonata Op. 106, considered them worth mentioning. The appendix gives six ; 


some of them monotonous’ and tedious, as, for ¢xample, the various parts of the 


Liindler.” 
In the first decade of the present century, the contra dances gradually disap- 


_ peared before the livelier Scotch dances ; the minuet being occasionally trodden 


as an exhibition of personal skill. Its music, generally pretty, was sometimes 
pompous and pathetic; its memory has been handed down to us by the minuet 
in “ Don Juan” and by Beethoven's “ Septuor.” 

With Mozart, waltzes began to be arranged in four or five connected parts, 
instead of two. ‘Soon came garlands of waltzes, one waltz following another, and 


_ a brilliant “coda” closing the circle. Strauss arranged his waltzes in five parts; 


afterwards twelve became the chosen number. A solid, difficult, almost pedantic 
character belongs to the waltzes of this period. Hummel executed a master- 
piece for the opening of the Apollo Hall in Vienna, 1808. The heroic pomp 
of his coda is-almost laughable, full of the sound of post-horns, and imitations 


of the babble of a crowd. The style of such composers was denominated _ 


“galant.” Schumann characterises it as “written by an organist for the marriage 
of collegiars.” Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance,” amidst all these tasteless 
and dull schoolmasters’ ballets, is a sound of clear’ jubilee, an embodiment of the 
poetic, knightly, and tender in the German dance, full of innocent, coquettish 
play, increasing into a rush of pleasurable, but never immoderate excitement. It 
is well known that the “ Invitation ” was written for the piano, and afterwards 
arranged by Berlioz as an instrumental piece, and transformed into a brilliant 
orchestral movement. 


A true reform was begun in the composition of waltzes by Franz Schubert. 
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He, the son of the people, found’ characteristic and noble tones to express the — 


enjoyment of their favourite pastime ; in the midst of which, strangely enough, 
melodies intervene expressing the saddest melancholy aud the most fervent 
longing, as in the Sehnsuchtswalzer ;» yet, in his gay and hearty strains, he is a 
tcue child of the Viennese, the precursor of Strauss, whose waltzes surpass his in 
their sensuous charm, but fall short of them in poetic and musical import. - 
With John Strauss the elder began the golden age of the Viennese waltz. 
One might fancy that he had possibly’ discovered Oberon’s magic horn, and‘used 
it secretly for the first cornet in his orchestra... All other dances vanished 


before the Viennese waltz and galop. -But a mighty rival to Strauss arose in 


the person of Lanner; and Vienna was immersed in discord. The rivalry of 
the Straussianers and the Lannerists threatened the city with endless confusion. 
Fortunately the Viennese showed suflicient philosophy in the-erd to accept two 
heroes of the waltz at once, as they had borne with composure the honour of 
possessing Beethoven and Schubert. ee 
Lanner hardly attains to the jubilant manner of Strauss. Perhaps he ex- 
presses better the true-hearted natural feelings of the people, while Strauss excels 
as a composer for the upper class. His ‘‘Hofballtanze,” Op. 51, and ‘* Haute 
Volée Quadrillen,” Op.. 142, are glittering with stars and jewels, and’.the eyes 
of fine ladies. His reputation rose to the stars; he travelled with all his orchestra, 
and gave concerts at which the devotees of dancing experienced the tortures of 
Tantalus. After his déath, the great door of St. Stephen’s was opened for his 
funeral procession, while Mozart was buried unhonoured in the common cemetery 
of the poor, The resources of Strauss in regard to melody seem to have been 
inexhaustible. The joyful and sad, comic and tender, gentle and vehement, 
were in bright interchange. He had wonderful facility in varying the. monoto- 
nous waltz-rhythm by skilful arrangement of the melody ; but, although so: 
inventive in melody and genial in ‘rhythm, he cared little for harmony. He 
handled roundly and well whatever furthered the-animation of the dance or the 
light shadow of melody ; but all beyond was unknown ground. The. intro- 
ductory parts of his waltzes are poor and tedious, and often betray an awkward 
In 1839 the polka began the round of the fashionable world; and here 
Strauss was not at home. Labitzky, Spohr, and others were his rivals; and 
the world ‘continued ‘to dance, and desire novelties. John Strauss the younger 
Among compositions that should not rank as dance-music are to be considered 
the mazurkas, polonaises, and waltzes of Chopin; in which the form of the 
dance is used for highly poetical delineations of character, and in which the 


dance-rhythm is translated into the romantic and fantastic, as Bach translated - 
the sarabands and gavottes of his time into counterpoint. An inexhaustible. 


source of poetry gushes forth in Chopin’s mazurkas, varying from the deepest 
melancholy to the most extravagant impatience. 

Thus we see that in dance-music, which we have ranked as the lowest form 
of the art, as well as in every higher grade, there is the same wide range 
between excellence and the reverse ; between ennobling and elevating strains, 


full of the inspiration of high-toned composers, and sensual, flat and uninspired. - 


combinations of sound, which degrade even those who only dance to their 
accompaniment, 


be 
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As soon as she had dressed, and drank a tumbler of fresh milk, she hastened 
up to the castle. The sky was overcast, but only with those light, thin clouds 
which foretell a fresh, although not a sunny spring day. Therefore 
the birds’ morning concert was of longer duration than usual, and the dew-drops 
lay as large and full in the cups of the flowers as if their existence for the day 
were not threatened. 

As Elizabeth entered the large gates of the castle, which stood wide open, @ 
huge green mound, piled up by the fountain, met her eye. It was formed of thistle 
stalks, ferns, and bramble bushes, which had been torn from their home in the 
garden, and were here bidding farewell to their long merry life. The path 
through the arched gateway of the second court-yard to the grating was strewn 
with green boughs and leaves, as though a joyous marriage train had been pas- 
sing through the old ruins; and even on the sill of a high window, that showed 
the remains of coloured glass in the lacework of the stone rosette of its pointed 
arch, some boughs had been caught as they were carried past, and the trailing 
end of a wild vine was coiling its living green lovingly around the stone trefoil 
of the Holy Trinity, which betrayed unmistakeably that the dark, dreary hall 
within had once been the chapel of the castle. 

The garden, where it hadiyesterday been impossible to take two steps, seem 
to Elizabeth entirely changed. A considerable part of it had been cleared, and 
showed distinct traces of having been tastefully laid out. She could easily pro- 
ceed along a partially cleared path, across which timid hares and squirrels ran 
fleetly now and then, until she reached the green rampart which had only been 
seen from a distance yesterday. At each end of the long, grassy embankment, 
broad, worn stone steps led up to a low breastwork, over which one could look 
out into the forest, and there, where the trees were somewhat thin, through a 
green vista down into the valley, where the forest lodge, with the white doves 
dotting its blue-slated roof, was nestling cosily. At the foot of the embankment, 
just where the broad path terminated, was a little stone basin, into which a 
strong stream of crystal water flowed through the mouth of a mossy little 

marble gnome. Two lindens arched their boughs above this gurgling brook, 

and threw their grateful shade upon the tender forget-me-nots, which grew here 

masses in the damp earth and wreathed the little basin with their heavenly 
ue. 

Directly opposite the embankment lay her future habitation, which, with its 
window-shutters thrown back and the large door on the ground-floor wide open, 
looked so bright and hospitable to-day that Elizabeth welcomed with joy the 


‘thought that she was looking upon her home. Her gaze wandered over the 


garden, and she thought upon those moments of her childhood when, her little 


j 
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heart full of unconquerable longing, she had lingered behind her parents during 
some pleasant walk, and, with her face pressed close against the iron grating, 
had gazed into some strange garden, There she had seen happy children 
playing carelessly upon the greensward ; they could bend down the lovely roses . 
that hung in such clusters, and inhale their fragrance as long as they liked. 
And what a pleasure it must be to creep under the flower-laden boughs and sit 
there in the green, just like grown-up people in an arbour! But there was 
nothing for her then but the look and the longing. No one had ever opened the 
barred door to the child with the wistful eyes, who would have been only too 
happy if they would have thrust a few flowers through the grating into her little 
hands. 

While Elizabeth was standing upon the embankment, the forester appeared 
at one of the upper windows of the dwelling. When he saw her graceful figure 
leaning against the low breastwork, as, with her beautiful head half turned 
' towards the garden, she seemed sunk in a reverie, his features were illumined 
by an expression of pleasure and delight. 

And Elsie soon found him out, and nodding to him gaily, bounded down the 
steps towards the house. Littie Ernst ran to her in the hall, and she took him 
up iu her arms. 

The assistance which the little boy had afforded had been, according to his own 
enthusiastic account, invaluable indeed. Hehad carried bricks for the mason who 
had been mending the hearth, had helped his mother to shake out the beds, and 
declared with pride that the lords and ladies upon the woollen hangings looked 
far handsomer since he had brushed their dusty faces. He threw his arms 
around his sister’s neck as she carried him up stairs, assuring her all the way 
that he liked it a thousand times better here than in B ‘ 

The forester received Elizabeth in the antechamber above. He scarcely gave 
her time to say good morning to her parents, but conducted her instantly into the. 
gobelin-hung apartment. Ah, what a transformation! The green lattice-work 
that had obscured the window had vanished. Without, beyond the outer wall, : 
the forest retreated like side-scenes on either side, opening a full view of a distant 4 
valley that was to Elizabeth a perfect paradise. 4 

“There is Lindhof,” said the forester, pointing to a large building in the Italian 
style, which lay tolerably near to the foot of the mountain upon which Gnadeck 
stood. “I have brought you something that will show you every tree upon the 
mountains over there, and every blade of grass in the meadows of the valley,” he 
continued, as he held an excellent spy-glass before her eyes. : 

And then the grand, solemn mountain- domes seemed to approach, their granite 
peaks, sometimes crowned by a solitary fir, breaking through the forest here and 
there. Behind these nearest summits towered countless ranges in the blue misty 
light, and from a distant, dim valley which separated two giant mountams, arose 
two slender, shadowy gothic, towers. A little river,a highway bordered by 
poplars, and several gay villages enlivened the background of the valley. In. 
front lay Castle Lindhof, surrounded by a park laid out in princely style. Be- 
neath the windows of the castleextended a closely-shavenlawn, beset with small, 
quaintly-shaped beds glowing with all the colours of the rainbow. Thence Eliza- 
beth’s eyes soon wandered, and rested delightedly upon the mysterious gloom of 
an avenue of magnificent lindens, their heavy foliage interlacing above their brown 
trunks, while here and there drooping boughs swept the ground beneath with 
their broad leaves. They bordered a little crystal lake, which just now looked 
melancholy enough amid all its flowery surroundings, for its death. mirrored a 
cloudy sky. Now and then a swan stretched its white neck curiously among the 
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low-hanging linden boughs, and sent a shower of feathery spray from its wings 
to sprinkle their old trunks. 

Hitherto Elizabeth hadallowed the giass torange restlessly hither and thither, 
but now she attempted to hold it steadily, for she had made a discovery which 
excited her interest most powerfully. 

Under the last trees of the avenue stood a couch. A young lady Jay upon it, 
her charming head thrown back so that a part of her chestnut curls fell down 
across the'pillow. Beneath the hem of her long white muslin dress, which enveloped 
her form to the throat, peeped out two tiny}feet incased in gold-embroidered satin 
slippers. She held in her delicate almost transparent hands sonie auriculas, which 
she was thoughtlessly twisting and waving to andfro. Her lipsalone showed any 
colouring; the rest of her face was lily-pale; one would almost have doubted its being 
informed with life, had not the blue eyes gleamed so wondrously. But these eyes 
with the depth of expression were rivetted upon the countenance of a man who, 
sitting opposite, appeared to be reading aloud to her. Elizabeth could not see 
his face, for his back was turned towardher. He seemed young, tall, and well 
made, and had a profusion of light-brown hair. 

“Ts that lovely lady over’ there the Baroness Lessen?” asked Elizabeth 
eagerly. 

The forester took the spy-glass. “No,” said he, “that is Fraulein von 
Walde, the sister of the proprietor of the Lindhof.. You call her charming, and 
certainly her head is lovely, but she is a cripple; she walks upon crutches.” 

At this moment Frau Ferber joined them. She too looked through the glass, 
and thought the countenance of the young lady most beautiful. She was particu- 
larly struck with the expression of gentle kindness which, as she said, “ trans- 
figured the features,” 

“ Yes,” said the forester, ‘‘ she is kind and benevolent. When I first came 
here the whole country around was full of her praises. But matters are changed 
indeed, since the Baroness Lessen has had the control of affairs over there. No 
more alms are distributed among the poor, unless they are earned by hypocrisy. 
Woe to the wretch who asks any assistance there! He will be turned away 
without a penny, if he ventures to hint that he would rather listen to the pastor 
in the village church on Sundays than go to the castle chapel, where the chap- 


‘lain of the baroness every week calls down fire and brimstone, and every 


imaginable pain of hell, upon the heads of the ungodly.” 

‘* Certainly such violent measures are poorly fitted to win souls to heaven and 
inspire people with Christian love,” said Frau Ferber. 

*¢'Fhey destroy all good, and foster hypocrisy, I tell you !” cried the forester, 
angrily. ‘Do they not set an example of it themselves? They are always 
reading in the Bible of Christian humility, yet every day they grow haughtier 
and more supercilious. Why, they would actually persuade us that their high- 
born bodies are moulded of a different clay from those of their poor brothers in 
Christ. It stands written, ‘ When thou doest thine aims, let not thy left Hand 
know what thy right hand doeth ;’ but no hen ever makes more to-do over her 
newly-laid egg than these people over their charities. There are perpetual 
collections, fairs, and lotteries for the poor, and the whole neighbourhood is 
black-mailed, but when it comes to taking the money from, where it is plentiest, 
their own purses,—oh, that’s carrying the joke too far, as the saying goes. I 
know people who have been for twenty years collecting subscriptions from others 
tu found a poor-house. These very people havea yearly income of six thousand 


thalers, but-of course it never occurs to them to add one penny from their own . 


store in aid of their charitable project. They must purchase a reputation for 
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benevolence and Christian self-sacrifice more cheaply than that. Zounds! how 
it enrages me to see people wearing their piety so pinned upon their 
sleeves !” 

‘** And does Herr von Walde sympathise with these reforms of the baroness ?” 
asked Frau Ferber. 

“ From everything that I can gather from the villagers, I should judge not ; 
but how does that mend the matter? He is probably at this moment prying 
into the pyramids that he may throw light upon antiquity ; how should he know 
that his cousin here is zealously doing her best to blow out the advancing light 
of the present? Besides, I dare say he has a crack in his own brain. The 
prince of L., who knows him well, wished some years ago to make a match 
between him and a young person of quality at court, but, as I hear, my gentle- 
man refused the alliance because the fair one’s pedigree was not sufficiently 
long.” 

‘Why, perhaps then he may install as mistress‘of Lindhof some fair daughter of 
a fellab, whose ancestors lie among the mummies at Memphis,” said Elizabeth 
laughing. 

*T don’t believe he will marry at all,” rejoined the forester. ‘‘ He is no longer 
young, is too fond ofa wandering life, and has never shown any love for women’s 
society. I'll wager my little finger that that fellow there with the book in his 
hand thinks just as I do, and already in his inmost soul regards Lindhof and ail 
the other charming estates in Saxony, and God only knows where else, as his 
own.” 

‘‘ Has he any claims to them?” asked Frau Ferber.* 

‘“‘Most certainly. He is the son of the Baroness Lessen, whose family is the 
only one in the world related tothe brother and sister von Walde. The baroness 
was first married to a certain Herr von Holifeld; that young man is the fruit of 
that marriage, and by the death of his father he came into possession of Oden- 
berg, a large estate on the other side of L . The fair widow was fully con- 
scious that her freedom must be made available to assist her up at least one step 
in the ladder of human happiness and perfection, and naturally this could only be 
attained by a marriage with high rank, wherefore Frau von Hollfeld one day 
became Baroness Lessen. ’Tis true the baron’s name had been made some- 
what notorious by several acts on his part which people of common, low-born 
ideas might call dishonourable; but what matter of that? Was he not a lord 
chamberlain, and did not the keys of his office unlock many a door for him where 
St. Peter’s would have availed nothing, in spite of the power given to them ? 
However, the baron died after two years of marriage, leaving his widow a little 
daughter and an enormous amount of debts. i have no doubt she is glad enough 
to queen it at Lindhof, for I hear that she has no part or parcel in her son’s pro- 
perty.” 

Here a maid from the lodge interrupted them with a bucket and broom, giving 
unmistakable signs that she was about to begin the duties of her office in this 
apartment. The spy-glass was hastily closed, and while the forester went into 
the garden to renew his labours there in clearing away the luxuriant green from 
the lower window-sills, Frau Ferber and Elizabeth busied themselves with dust- 
cloths and brushes in restoring the furniture of the room to something of its 
original appearance. 
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WHITSUNTIDE was over. The brazen bells had retired into private life, and 
looked black and silent through the loopholes in the bell-towers, that seemed 
like the coffins of the melodious life which had so lately streamed forth from 


them during the holidays. But the bright flower-beils in the forest, hanging 


loosely on their stalks, could not forget the festival. They had joined in bravely 
when the air had quivered with the brazen clang, and still rang gently with every 
breeze that swept through the underbrush. What did they care that the wood- 
cutter, his holiday clothes and face all laid aside, tramped past them in his heavy 
boots, whistling some rude melody! The forest heeded not, but kept up the 
same mysterious murmur amid its branches like a thousand-voiced whisper of 
prayer, and the little birds sang as before their matin and vester hymns in God's 
praise. 

Up in old Castle Gnadeck, as in the forest, the festal spirit of the holidays 


still reigned, although Ferber had already entered upon the duties of his office, - 


often making unavoidable visits to L , while Frau Ferber and Elizabeth had, 
through Sabina, received several large orders from a ready-made linen establish- 
ment in L——, and were besides busy every day for some hours in the garden, 
which even in this first year gave promise of abundant fruit and flowers. Not- 
withstanding this constant industry, there was a holiday air prevading the whole 
place, arising from the consciousness in the minds of each one of the family that 
. there had comea happy turn in their affairs! they were continually comparing 
their present with their former situation, and the new and unaccustomed life of 
the forest had an almost intoxicating effect upon their spirits. 

Her parents had given Elizabeth the gobelin room, because there was the finest 
prospect from its windows, and because the girl when she had first entered it had 
declared that she liked it best of all. The gloomy door which led into the huge 
old wing had been walled up and gave no sign that such a dreary waste lay be- 
yond it. The further end of the room was filled by one of the renovated canopied 
bedsteads, and by the window stood the antique writing table with its quaint 
inkstand and writing utensils of porcelain, and two vases filled with lovely flowers ; 
while just outside the window, embowered in the topmost branches of a syringa 
bush, was thecanary’s cage ; itsoccupant vying with the forest songsters, in its shrill 
trilling with all the envy of some spoiled bravura singer. 

While they were arranging the room, and Frau Ferber was every moment 
bringing in some new piece of furniture to add to it a greater air of comfort and 
luxury, her husband went to the longest wall, and, stretching his arms across it, 
banished to the anteroom the lounge that has just "been placed there. 

“Stay,—this space I appropriate,”’she said with a smile. Then he brought a 
large bracket of dark wood and nailed it upon the wall, which was wainscoated 
nearly to the ceiling on this side. ‘“ Here,” he continued, as he placed upon 
coe bracket a bust of Beethoven, “this, mightiest mortal shall be enthroned 

one.” 

** But that looks so blank and bare,” said Frau Ferber. 

“* Only wait until to-morrow or the day after, and you will, I am sure, admit 
that my arrangements are not to be despised, and that Elizabeth will have both 
pleasure and profit from them.” 

And on the next day, which had been Whiteun-eve, he went to town with the 


forester. They returned toward evening, but did not enter through the gate in ~ 


the garden wall. The great gate was flung wide open, and four strong men bore 


in a ae and shining object through the ruins. Elizabeth was standing near 
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the kitchen window, engaged, for the first time in her new home, in preparing the 
evening meal, when the men entered the garden with their burden. 


She cried out, for it was a piano—a large, square piano, which was immedi- - 


ately borne up stairs and placed in the gobelin room under Beethoven’s bust. 
Elizabeth laughed and wept at the same moment, as she rapturously embraced 
her father, who had expended his little capital, the proceeds of the sale of their 
furniture in B——, that he might provide her again with what had been the de- 
light of her life. And then she opened the instrument and a flood of rich 
melody filled the rooms where the silence of death had reigned for so many 
years, 

The forester had come with her rather to enjoy Elizabeth’s surprise and de- 
light. He now leaned silently against the wall, as the wondrous sounds flowed 
forth from beneath the girl’s touch. For the first time he heard the true speech 
of the glowing life that animated the delicate young frame. How thoughtful and 
inspired was the air of thefinely-shaped head which crowned her graceful form, sosug- 
gestive of earnest maidenhood ! Hitherto only jests and merry repartee had been ex- 
changed between uncle and niece. He often called her his butterfly, beca useof the 
airy grace of her motions and her quicleness of mind, which never left her at a loss for 
a reply to his merry attacks; but his favourite name for her was ‘‘ Gold Elsie,” for 
he maintained that her hair was such perfect gold that he could see it shining and 
_ Shimmering in the darkest parts of the forest as she approached, and that it 
heralded her coming to him as the jewel in the giant’s shield had once announced 
his approach to Childe Roland. 

When Elizabeth had finished she spread her arms above the instrument as if 
to embrace it, and, leaning her head upon it, smiled the happiest smile; but her 
uncle approached her softly, gave her a silent kiss upon the forehead, and de- 
parted without a word. 

From this time he came up every evening to the old castle. As soon as the 
last rays of the setting sun had faded from the tree-tops, Elizabeth sat down at 
the piano. The little family took their places in the large low window-seat, and 
lost themselves in the fairy world, which was opened to them by the great master 
whose image looked from the wall npon the inspired young performer. And then 
Ferber would think ofhow Elizabeth had portrayed the free life in the forestf 
when the letter from her uncle had first arrived in B——. ‘Tis true no 
elves or gnomes appeared, but the spirits which the mightiest of the masters of 
music had imprisoned in sound floated forth from their prison-house on a flood of 
melody, breathing into the solemn silence around a mysterious life—a life of 
whose joys and sorrows every sympathetic human soul is conscious, although to 
genius alone is granted power to embody and reveal them. 

One afternoon they were all sitting together at their coffee. The forester had 
brought his pipe and newspaper, and begged of Elizabeth a cup of the refreshing 
beverage. He was just about to read aloud an interesting article in iis paper 
when the bell at the garden gate sounded. To the astonishment of everyone, 
when little Ernst ran to open it, a servant in livery entered and handed Elizabeth 
a note. It was from the Baroness Lessen. She began by saying much that was 
flattering with regard to the young girl’s masterly performance upon the piano, to 
which she had listened for the two or three previous evenings while walking in the 
forest, and concluded by preferring a request that Elizabeth would consent, of 
course for a stipulated consideration, to come to Castle Lindhof every week and 
play duets with Fraulein von Walde. . Maple 

The style of the letter was extremely courteous; nevertheless the forester, 
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after a second persual of it, threw it angrily upon the table, and said looking 
steadily at Elizabeth,— 

hope you will not consent ?” 

- And why not, my dearl Carl?” asked Ferber in her stead. 

“ Because Elizabeth is, and always will be, far too good tor those people down 
there!” cried the forester, with some irritation. ‘‘ But if you choose to see what 
you have carefully planted, choked up and ruined by poisonous weeds and mildew 
—why, do it.” : 

* It is certainly true,”’ replied Ferber quietly, “‘ that my child has known until 
now none other than a parent’s care. We have endeavoured most conscientiously, 
as was cur duty, to cherish every germ of good, to foster every plant of tender 
growth. But we have no idea of producing a mere hot-house flower, and alas 
for us and for her, if all that we have unweariedly tended and nourished ‘for 
eighteen years is so loosely planted in the soil that it can be torn thence by the 


first blast of life! I have educated my daughter to live in the world ;she must , 


battle her way among its storms, as we all must. If I should be taken from her 
to-day, she must herself guide the helm which I have hitherto held for her. If 
the people in the castle below are not fit associates for her, matters will soon 
arrange themselves. Either both parties will feel their unsuitability to each 
other and all intercourse will cease, or everything that offends Elizabeth’s 
principles will pass by her like idle wind, leaving no impression. Why, you 
yourself never avoid a danger, but rather prove your strength by meeting it 
bravely.” 

- But, zounds! I am a man, and can take care of myself!” 

“ And how do you know that Elizabeth hereafter will possess any support 


except what she finds in herself, or have any sharer in the responsibility of her 


actions ?” 


The forester cast a keen glance at his niece, whose earnest eyes were riveted - 


upon her father’s face. He who was to her the embodiment of wisdom and tender- 
ness was echoing her own ideas, and the expression of her beautiful face showed 
what she felt. 

“« Father,” she said, “ you shall see that you have not been mistaken—that I 
am not weak, I never could endure the trite image of the ivy and the oak, and 
shall most certainly not illustrate it in my own person. Be comforted, uncle 
dear, and let me go down to the castle,” she said, smiling archly at the forester, 
whose forehead showed a deep frown of decided irritation. “If the people there 
are heartless, don’t suppose for one moment that they will make a cannibal of 
me, and that I shall eat my own heart up. If they try to crush me with super- 
cilious arrogance, my own inner standard of action shall be so high that I can 
look down in pity upon the harmless arrows of their scorn; and if they are hy- 
pocrites, I shall turn with all the more delight to gaze into the sunny face of 
truth, and be more deeply convinced of the ugliness of their black masks.” 

‘‘ Fairly spoken, oh incomparable Elsie, and incontestably true,—if only these 
same people would kindly hand you their masks to examine. But you will 
awake some day to find that what you have believed to be gold is only the 
merest tinsel.” 

“No, indeed, dear uncle ; I will not foolishly allow myself to be imposed upon. 
Remember, we have had many trials, since my childhood ; they have not. been 
borne without teaching me some good lessons. Certainly we must all trust some- 
what in our own strength, and I shall not despair for a long time, even if upon my 
first experience of the world I plunge into an abyss of Egyptian darkness, fall 
of frightful monsters. But look, uncle dear, to what your zeal for my soul’s welfare 
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has brought you,—your coffee looks as though it could be skated upon, and your 
meerschaum is at its last gasp.” 

The forester laughed, although the laugh was not from his heart. And while 
Elizabeth refilled his cup for him and handed him a lighted match, he said to 
her : “‘ You must not suppose that my ammunition is exhausted because I say to 
you, ‘ Well, well, go and try it.’ I look forward to the satisfaction of seeing 
the courageous chicken come flying back again some day, only too thankful to 
creep under the sheltering wing of home.” 

“ Aha!” laughed Frau Ferber, ‘‘ you have no idea of the stern determination 
in that little head. But let us decide. I advise Elizabeth to pay her respects 
to the ladies to-morrow.” 

The next afternoon at about five o’clock, Elizabeth descended the mountain. 
A broad, well-kept path led through the forest, which melted imperceptibly into 
the park. No gateway separated its carefully-tended grounds, with their clumps 
of trees and feathery grass, from the wild woods beyond. 

Elizabeth had put on a fresh light muslin dress, and a small, white round 


straw hat. Her father walked with her as far as the first meadow, and then. 


she went bravely on alone. No human being crossed her path during her long 
walk ; it even seemed as though the trees rustled more softly here in the leafy 
avenues and arcades than in the forest beyond, and as if the birds modulated 
their notes more gently. She started at the noise of the crunching gravel beneath 
her tread as she approached the castle, and wondered to find how timid the 
intense quiet had made her. ee 

At last she reached the principal entrance, and caught sight of a human face. 
It was a servant, who was busy in an imposing vestibule, but who moved as 
noiselessly as possible. Upon her request that he would announce her to the 
baroness, he slipped up the broad staircase fronting the hall door, at the foot of 
which stood two lofty statues, their white limbs half concealed by the orange 


trees placed at their bases, He soon returned, and assuring her that she was | 


expected, led the way quickly up the stairs, scarcely touching the steps with the 
tips of his toes. 
Elizabeth followed him with a beating heart. It was not the grandeur 
around her that oppressed her, it was the sensation of standing all alone in this 
new untried sphere. The servant conducted her through a long corridor, past 
the open doors of several apartments, which, furnished wlth extraordinary splen- 


dour, were heaped with such a profusion of elegant ‘trifles that a simple child, 


unused to such luxury, would have supposed herself ina fancy-shop. 


Her guide at last carefully opened a folding-door, and the young girl entered. . 


Near the windows, opposite Elizabeth, upon a couch lay a lady in apparently 
great suffering. Her head was resting upon a white pillow, and warm coverings 
were spread over her entire figure, which, in spite of its wrappings, betrayed 
decided embonpoint. In her hand was a vinaigrette. 

She raised her head slightly, so that Elizabeth could see her face distinctly ; 
it was round and pale, and at first sight by no means unprepossessing. Upon a 
closer view, the large blue eyes, that glittered beneath light eyelashes and eleva- 
ted eyebrows as light, looked cold as ice, an expression in nowise softened by the 
— lines about her mouth and nostrils, and by a broad, rather projecting 
chin. 

“ Oh, Fraulein, it is very kind of you to come !” cried the baronessin a weak 
voice, which, nevertheless, sounded harsh and cold, as she pointed to a lounge 
near her, and motioned to Elizabeth, who curtsied politely, to sit down. “I 
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have begged my cousin,” she continued, “ to arrange matters with you in my 
room, as [ am really too ill to take you to hers.” 

This reception was certainly courteous, although there was a considerable 
amount of condescension in the lady’s tone and manner. : 

Elizabeth sat down, and was just about to reply to the question how she liked 
Thuringia, when the door was suddenly flung open, and a little girl of about 
eight years of age ran in, holding in her arms a pretty little dog, struggling and 
whining piteously. 

“ Aliis so naughty, mamma, he will not stay with me!” cried the child, 
breathlessly, as she threw the dog upon the carpet. 

** You have probably been teasing the little thing again, my child,” said her 
mother. ‘ But I cannot have you here, Bella; you make so much noise, and I 
have a headache. Go away to your room.” : 

‘*Oh, it’s so stupid there! Miss Mertens has forbidden me to play with Ali, 
and gives me those tiresome old fables to learn ; I cannot bear them.” 

** Well, then, stay here ; but be perfectly quiet.” 

The child passed close to Elizabeth with a stare and an examination of her 
dress from top to toe, and mounted upon an embroidered footstool betore the 
mirror in order the easier to reach a vase of fresh flowers. In a moment the 
tastefully arranged bouquet was thrown into the wildest disorder by the little 
fingers, which busied themselves with sticking single flowers into the delicately 
embroidered eyelet-holes of the muslin curtain. During this operation large 
drops of the water, in which the flowers had been placed, dropped from the stems 
upon Elizabeth’s dress, and she was obliged to move her chair, as there seemed 

no likelihood that any stop would be put to the proceeding, either by the little 
Vandal herself or by her mother’s prohibition. 

Elizabeth had only had time to move, and to reply to the reiterated question 
of the baroness, that she already felt very happy and quite at home at ‘Thurin- 
gia, when the lady hastily arose from her reclining posture, and, with an amiable 
‘smile upon her lips, nodded towards. large portiére, which was drawn noiselessly 
aside, and on the threshold of the door appeared the two young people whom 
Elizabeth had lately seen through the spy-glass ; but how strangely ill-assorted 
they now seemed to be, as she saw them thus standing together. Herr von 
Hollfeld, a slender figure of great height, was obliged to bend very much on one 
side to afford any support to the little hand that rested upon his arm. The 
sylph-like little figure, which had lain upon the couch in the park, was no taller 
than a child’s. The exquisitely lovely head was sunk beneath the shoulders, 
and the crutch in her left hand showed how helpless was her crippled condition. 

‘* Forgive me, dearest Helene,” cried the baroness, as the pair entered, ‘‘ for 
troubling you to come to me; but, as you see, I am again the poor wretched 
creature upon whom you are so ready to bestow your angelic pity and kindness, 
Fraulein Ferber,” here she motioned towards Elizabeth, as if presenting her, and 
the young girl rose, blushing, ‘‘ has had the kindness to come, in compliance with 
my note of yesterday.” 

“And, indeed, I am very grateful to you for doing so!” said the little lady, 
turning towards Elizabeth with a smile of great sweetness, and holding out her 
hand. Her glance measured the blushing girl before her with an expression of 
surprise, and then rested upon the heavy golden braids that appeared below the 
hat. “Oh, yes,” she said, ‘*I have already seen your lovely golden hair; 
yesterday as I was walking in the forest you were leaning over a wall up there 
at the old castle.” 

Elizabeth blushed yet more deeply. 
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“But because you were there,” continued the little lady, “I lost the pleasure 
for which I had clambered up the height, the pleasure of hearing you play, which. 
I had enjoyed on the previous evening. So young and childlike, and yet with 
such a thorough appreciation of classic music! it seems impossible! You will 
make me very happy if you will play often with me.” :; 

Something like a shade of displeasure flitted across the features of the baroness, 
and a close observer might have noticed a scornful contraction of her lips, but it 
was lost upon Elizabeth, whose attention was entirely absorbed by interest in 
the unforttnate little lady whose delicate silvery voice seemed to come fresh from 
the depths of her heart. ' 

“In the mean time, Herr von Hollfeld pushed a chair for Fraulein von Walde 
close to the lounge, and left the room without uttering a word. But as he went 
out by the door directly opposite to Elizabeth, she could not help noticing that 
he directed a last long look at her before slowly closing it after him. It disturbed 
her, for his expression was of so strange a kind tbat she hurriedly glanced over 
her dress to see if anything there could have struck him as odd or unsuitable. 

_ For the last few moments Bella had been sitting upon the carpet, playing with 
the dog. It would have been a charming picture, if the whinings and uneasy 
movements of the little animal had not betrayed that the child was teasing it. 
At each loud cry from the dog, Fraulein von Walde started nervously, and the 
baroness said, mechanically, “‘ Don’t tease him so, Bella!” At last, however, 
when the animal uttered a most piteous howl, the mother raised her forefinger 
-threateningly, and said, ‘‘ I must eall Miss Mertens.” 

“ Oh,” replied the child contemptuously, ‘I don’t care for her! she doesn’t 
dare to punish me, for you told her she mustn’t.” 

At this moment, the portiére was gently drawn aside, anda pale, faded gentle- 
woman appeared. She curtsied to the ladies, and said, timidly: The chaplain 
is waiting for Bella.’’ : 

** But I won’t have a lesson to-day!” the little girl cried, taking a ball of 
worsted from the table and throwing it at the speaker. 

‘Yes, my child, you must,” said the baroness. ‘‘ Go with Miss Mertens, and 
be a good little girl, Bella.” 

Bella, as though the matter affected her no more than it did Ali, who had 
retreated behind the sofa, threw herself into an arm-chair and drew her feet up 
under her. The governess was about to approach her, but at an angry look from 
the baroness she retired to the door again. 

This disgraceful scene would probably have lasted much longer if the baroness 
had not brought up a “corps de reserve” to her assistance in the shape of a 
box of bon bons. The child, after she had crammed her mouth and pockets full, 
left her seat, and, pushing aside the hand which her governess held out to her, 
ran out of the room. ‘“ 

Elizabeth sat petrified with astonishment. The delicate features of Fraulein 
von Walde also showed evident disapproval ; but she said nothing. 

The baroness sank back among her pillows. ‘‘ These governesses will be my 
death,” she sighed. “If Miss Mertens could only learn how to treat, judiciously, 
a child of Bella’s sensitive, nervous temperament! She never takes into account 
social position, temperament, and physical constitution. She would model all 
after the same pattern—the daughter of a grocer or a peer; a finely-strung, 
sensitive nature, or a robust, rude, day-labourer physique— tis all the same thing 
to her. Miss Mertens is a disagreeable, pedantic schoolmistress ; her English, 
too, is detestable. Heaven only knows in what mean little English county she 
learned her native tongue !” 
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“But really, dear Amalie,” said Fraulein von Walde, “<I do not find her 
English impure,’’ and her voice sounded exquisitely kind and soothing. 

“There you come with your never-failing angelic amiability ; but, although I 
do not understand English, I can always hear, in one instant, how much more 
high-bred your accent is, my dear, when you are talking with her.” 

_ Elizabeth inwardly doubted the value of this estimate, and Fraulein von Walde 
blushed with a deprecating gesture. 

But the baroness continued: “ And Bella hears it, too; she will not open her 
lips when her governess speaks English to her, and I cannot blame her in the 
least ; it provokes me excessively when this person blames the child for obstinacy.” 

Under the influence of her irritation the voice of the baroness, which had at 


.first been very weak and suffering, had grown perceptibly stronger. She sud- 


denly seemed to become aware of this: herself, and closed her eyes with an 
expression of great weariness. ‘“‘ Oh heavens !” she sighed, “‘ my unfortunate 
nerves are too much for me. I grow excited instead of being kept quiet; these 
vexations are poison both to my mind and body.”’ 

‘IT would advise you, Amalie, when you are as nervous and weak as you are 
to-day, to leave Bella without a fear to Miss Mertens’ care. I am convinced 
that nothing can be better for her. While I fully understand your touching 
anxiety on the child’s account, I can confidently assure you that Miss Mertens is 
far too gentle and cultivated a person to do anything that would not conduce to 
her welfare. You look quite worn out,” she continued, sympathisingly. “We 
had better leave you alone ; Fraulein Ferber will certainly have the kindness to 
accompany me to my room.” 

So saying she arose, and leaning over the baroness imprinted a gentle kiss 
upon her cheek. Then she laid her hand upon the arm of Elizabeth, whom the 
baroness dismissed with a gracious nod, and left the apartment. : 

As they slowly walked through the various corridors, she told Elizabeth that 
it.would be a special delight to her brother, who was so far from her, if she 
should resume her music. He used to sit alone with her listening to her playing 
for hours, until a nervous malady that had attacked her had forced her to give 
up her beloved music for a long time. Now she felt much stronger, and her 
physician had also given his consent ; she would be very diligent, that she might 
surprise her brother upon his return home. Elizabeth then took leave. 

She hastened with winged speed through the park, and along the path which 
ascended the mountain. In the forest glade just before the open garden gate her 

ents were awaiting her return, and little Ernst ran lovingly to meet her. 
hat an air of home breathed around her here! The greeting that she received 
‘ showed how she had been missed ; the canary was singing merrily in his green 
embowered cage, the garden laughed in beauty, and in the background, under the 
group of lindens above the cool spring, the snowy table was spread for supper. 
The Italian castle with all its splendour, its aristocratic air, and its oppressive 
silence, only broken by the clamour of a spoiled child, faded behind her like a 
dream of the night ; and when she had imparted her impressions of all she had 
seen and heard to her parents, she concluded with the words: You have taught 
me, father dear, never to form any settled judgment of others upon a slight 


acquaintance with them, for such judgment runs a fair chance of being unjust, — 


but what can I do with my unruly fancy ? Whenever I think of the two ladies, 
I see in imagination a lovely young weeping willow, whose elastic graceful 
branches are the constant sport of a furious. tempest.” i a “ot OS 
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CHAPTER VII. 


FRom this time Elizabeth went regularly to Lindhof twice a week. The day 
following her first visit Baroness Lessen had arranged the hours for the lessons 
in @ very courteous note, and had insisted upon a most generous compensation 
for Elizabeth’s time. These lessons soon proved a source of much enjoyment. 
Helene von Walde, owing to the absence of all practice for many years, was 
very deficient in technical knowledge and capacity, and could not be compared at 
all with Elizabeth ; but she played with much feeling, her taste was refined and _ 
cultivated, and she was entirely free from the wretched habit, common to most 
dilettanti, of depreciating whatever lay beyond her reach. Baroness Lessen was 
never present during the music lessons, and therefore the moments of rest grad- 
ually became especially delightful to Elizabeth. At such times a servant 
usually brought in some light refreshments. Helene leaned back in her arm- 
chair, and Elizabeth seated herself upon a cushion at her feet, and listened 
enchanted to the flute-like silvery voice of the unfortunate lady as she recounted 
many an experience of the past. The image of the absent brother here played 
@ principal part. She was never weary of telling of his care and thought.ulness 
for her—of how, although he was many years her senior, he was continually 
studying how to gratify and humour her childish whims and peculiarities. She 
related how he had purchased Lindhof only because, upon a visit which she 
had formerly made in Thuringia, she had experienced great benefits from the 
pure Thuringian air ; everything showed how dearly he loved her. 

One afternoon, when they had been practising unusually long, a servant en- 
tering announced a visitor. 

“Stay and drink tea with me this afternoon,” said Fraulein von Walde to 
Elizabeth. “My physician is here from L , and several ladies from the 
neighbourhood have just arrived ; I will send some one up to the castle that your 
mother may not be anxious about you. My téte-A-téte with the doctor will not 
last long, and I shall soon be with you again.” 

And so saying she left the room. Scarcely ten minutes had elapsed before thg 
door opened and Fraulein von Walde entered, leaning upon the arm of a gentle- 
man whom she represented to Elizabeth as Doctor Fels from L——. He was tall, 
with an intellectual countenance, and as soon as he heard Elizabeth’s name he 
entered into a lively conversation with her, comically assuring her that his own 
surprise and horror, as well as that of the entire respectable population of L——, 
had really known no bounds when it was reported that old Castle Gnadeck 

had receivedwithin its crumbling walls inhabitants of flesh and blood. - 

Suddenly there was a rustling in the antechamber, and upon the threshold of 
the door appeared two figures of rather singular exterior. Their great resem- 
blance of feature plainly revealed their relationship as mother and daughter. 
Both wore dark dresses, which, contrary to the prevailing mode, fell limp and 
close around them, large scarfs of black woollen stuff, and brown, round straw 
hats, tied, in the case of the mother, with black ribbon, while the daughter had a 
lilac bow beneath her chin. 

, Helene von Walde received the ladies courteously, presenting them as Frau 

d Fraulein Lehr, and Elizabeth afterwards learned that they residing in L-—, 
they spent their summers at lodgings in the village of Lindhof. : 

Immediately after their entrance the Baroness Lessen appeared, leaning upon 
her son’s arm, accompanied by a gentleman who was addressed by those present 
as Herr Mohring, the chaplain. . 

The baroness was dressed in dark silk, but with the greatest elegance, and 
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made a most imposing appearance. She paused for an instant upon the threshold 
of the door, and seemed to be disagreeably surprised at Elizabeth’s presence. She 
measured her with a haughty look of inquiry, and replied to her curtsey by a 
scarcely perceptible‘inclination of the head. 

Helene noticed the look, and approaching her, said, in a soothing whisper, 
‘*T kept my little favourite with me to-day—lI had already detained her so long.” 

This excuse did not escape Elizabeth’s ear. It offended her, and she would 
willingly have flown away through the window near which she was standing, had 
not pride induced her to stay and brave the arrogance of the baroness. The great 
lady seemed entirely pacified by the explanation of what had occurred without 
her consent. She put her arm around Helene, stroked her curls tenderly, and 
said a hundred caressing things to her. Then she requested those present to 
follow her to the adjoining room, where tea was prepared. She did the honours 
of the tea-table, and discovered a talent by no means to be despised, for leading 
and carrying on the conversation. With admirable tact, she contrived always to 
make Helene the centre of attention without in the least wounding the self-love 
of the others. 

Elizabeth sat silent between the doctor and Fraulein Lehr. The conversation 
possessed little interest for her, inasmuch as it related to people and circumstances 
entirely strange to her. Frau von Lehr had much to say, and seemed perfectly 
instructed in every matter, private or public, that had taken place during the last 
few weeks among the people living around Lindhof. She spoke in a peculiarly 
mournful, suppressed tone of voice, and at the conclusion of the rehearsal of each 
exciting piece of news cast down her eyes and inclined her head with great 
apparent humility and resignation, as though she were a lamb suffering for the 
sins of the world. Now and then she drew forth from a huge reticule which 
she carried a small bottle of rose-water, with which she moistened her eyes, as 
they seemed weak with perpetual casting towards heaven. 

What a contrast between her and Helene’s madonna face, as it leaned against 
the dark plush of the lounge, reminding Elizabeth more than ever of the water- 
lily lying dreamily with its snow-white leaves upon the dark surface of the lake! 
To-day there was a strange glow upon the delicate features, It was nut that 
all traces of suffering had vanished, but there was a peaceful light of content in . 
her eyes, and a happy smile wreathed the pale lips as often as she took up from 
her lap the bouquet of rosebuds which Herr von Hollfeld had presented to her 
when he entered. He sat beside her, and sometimes joined in the conversation. 
As soon as he opened his'lips the ladies were silent, listening with the greatest 
attention, although his talk was anything but fluent, and, as Elizabeth soon dis- 
covered, betrayed not the slightest originality of mind. 

He was a very handsome man, of about four-and-twenty. There was great 
repose in the finely-cut features, which at first seemed to indicate manliness and 
strength of character; but any such impression which their regularity might 
have produced was effaced by a searching glance into his eyes. Those eyes, 
although they were large and faultless in shape, had no depth whatever, and never 

lighted up with that meteoric flash which so often reveals the man of intellect, 
even when he does not speak. Its want can be atoned for by that mild glow 
which speaks of deep sensibility, and which, although it does not instantly im- 
press us, gradually attracts and enchains us. But there was nothing of this to 
be discovered in Herr von Hollfeld’s fine blue orbs. 

This sentence, however, would have been echoed by but few, for it was the 
present fashion, especially at the court of L——, to regard Herr von Hollfeld 
as a prodigy, whose silence gave warrant of unfathomable depths of intellect and 
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sensibility,—in which opinion the ladies in and around Lindhof most cordially 
joined, as was illustrated by the conduct of Frau von Lehr’s very stout daughter, 
who leaned forward, directly across the modestly shrinking Elizabeth, and listened, 
as if to the enunciation of a new gospel, whenever Herr von Hollfeld opened his 
lips.- And she, too, appeared quite willing to allow her light to shine. 

“Were you not charmed with the lovely sermons with which Herr Mohring 
edified us during the holidays ?” she asked, turning to Elizabeth. 

“I regret not having heard them,” she answered. 

“Then you did not attend divine service?” 

“Oh, yes! I went with my parents to the village church at Lindhof.” 

“Indeed !” said the Baroness Lessen, turning for the’first time towards Eliza- 

beth, and smiling sarcastically. ‘‘ And were you greaily edified at the village 
church at Lindhof ?” 
_ “* Most truly was I, gracious lady,” Elizabeth quietly replied, looking calmly 
into the contemptuous eyes that were turned upon her. ‘I was deeply affected 
by the simple, earnest words of the preacher. His discourse was not delivered 
in the church, but under the trees outside. When the service was about to begin 
it was evident that the little church could not contain the crowd of worshippers, 
and an altar was constructed under God’s free sky. Such altars might often be 
erected.” 

“ Unfortunately, they often are,” said Herr Mohring, who until then had 
spoken little, contenting himself with confirming all Frau von Lehr’s remarks by 
an amiable smile or an assenting nod. Now, however, his broad, shiny face 
grew purple, and, turning to the baroness, he continued, contemptuously : ‘‘ Yes, 
most gracious lady, it is only too true! the old idols are being replaced in the 
sacred groves, and we shall have druids sacrificing to them beneath the oaken 
shades.” 

“* Really, that never occurred to me. With the aid of my wildest imagina- 
tion I should never have dreamed at the time that I was assisting at a heathen 
sacrifice,” rejoined Elizabeth. Shesmiled, but continued, with serious warmth : “It 
seemed to me, on that glorious spring morning, as the tones of the organ streamed 
forth from the open doors and windows of the church, and that reverend old man 
spoke in such devout tones, as it did when I entered the temple of God for the first 
time in my life.” 

Fraulein von Walde arose and looked sadly around the room for an instant, 
as if missing something. It seemed to Elizabeth that her eyes sought Herr von 
Hollfeld, who had left the room unperceived a short time before. tee 

The baroness took up her black lace shawl, and Frau von Lehr and her 
daughter prepared for departure. Both paid several compliments to the chap- 
lain, who had finished his performance, and was standing at the piano rubbing 
his hands with embarrassment ! and then all took leave of Helene, who replied 
to their good-nights in a tone of great exhaustion. 


As Elizabeth descended the stairs she saw Herr von Hollfeld standing in a 


retired, dimly-lighted corridor. During his mother’s outbreak of anger he had 


sat quietly turning over the leaves of a book, never joining in the conversation — 


by word or look. His conduct had disgusted Elizabeth, who had hoped that he 
would have stood by Helene and silenced his mother by a few serious words. She 
was still more displeased when she noticed that he was steadily regarding herself 
while he was apparently occupied with his book. He might easily have seen 
her displeasure in her face, but he continued to stare mostinsultingly. She felt 
herself at last blush deeply beneath his gaze, and she was the more provoked at 


feeling this, as the same thing had occurred against her will several times before. 


joyous days for Elizabeth. 
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It was remarkable that she never went home from Castle Lindhof without chan- 
cing to meet Herr von Hollfeld either in the hall, upon the stairs, or stepping 
suddenly from behind a tree in the park. Why. these meetings at last became 
painfully embarrassing to her she could not have explained to herself. She 
thought no more about it, and usually forgot him entirely before she reached her 
home. 

He was standing now in the dark passage. A black slouched hat was pulled 
down over his face, and his summer coat had been exchanged for a light cloak. 
He seemed to be waiting for some one, and as soon as Elizabeth had reached the 
last stair approached her hastily, as though about to address her. 

Pone the same moment Frau von Lehr and her daughter appeared on the landing 
ve. 

‘“‘ Aha, Herr von Hollfeld,” cried the elder lady, ‘‘are you going to walk ?”’ 

The young man’s features, which had seemed to Elizabeth strikingly animated, 
instantly assumed a quiet expression of entire indifference. , 

- “ Thave just come in from the garden, “ he said negligently, “‘ where I have 
been refreshing myself in the soft night air. Attend Fraulein’Ferber home,” he said 
authoritatively to a servant who issued from the servants’ room with a lantern, 
and then with an obeisance to the ladies, he retired. 

“How glad I am,” said Elizabeth, as an hour later she was sitting at her 
mother’s bedside relating the events of the afternoon, ‘‘ that to-morrow will be 
Sunday. In our dear little simple village church I shall forget all the disagree- 
able impressions which the last two hours have left upon my mind. I never could 
have believed 'that}I could have listened to a choral without being moved to aspira- 
tion and devotion. But to-day I was really angry, when, amid the clatter of the 
teacups, and after an hour passed in talk certainly not inspired by love of our 
neighbour, I suddenly heard those tones which have always been sacred to hours 
of meditation and serious thought. Behind all this religious zeal there lies hidden 
boundless arrogance,—that I saw clearly to-day; but if others feel.as I do, 
these people will scarcely make many proselytes. Acknowledge, mother 
dear, that I am not naturally antagonistic, and yet to-day I felt for the first time 
in my life an irresistible desire to defy and contradict.” 

And then she spoke of Herr von Hollfeld and his strange behaviour in the hall, 
adding that she could not understand what he could possibly have wished to say 
to her. 

‘“Never mind, we will not puzzle ourselves about that,” said Frau Ferber, 


“If he should ever propose to accompany youon your way home, do not fail to ~ 


reject such an offer peremptorily. Do you hear, Elizabeth ?” 

“ But, dearest mother, what are you thinking of ?” cried the girl with a laugh. 
“‘ The skies will fall before such a. thing happens. If he could allow Frau Lehr 
and her daughter, who consider themselves persons of distinction, to go home 
without an escort, he will hardly condescend to notice my insignificant self.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Axout a week after the arrival of his relatives, the forester had published an 
edict in his domicile, which, as he said, had been hailed with joy by his prime 
minister, and in accordance with which the duty of taking their mid-day meal 
every Sunday ‘at the Lodge was imposed upon the Ferber family. Those were 
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Long before the first sound of the church bell they usually set out for church, 
In her fluttering white dress, her soul filled with the consciousness of youth and 
happiness, convinced that such a clear, lovely day must bring joy with it, Eliza- 
beth walked beside her parents and looked eagerly for the noment when the round 
gilt ball upon the village church tower at Lindhof emerged from the waves of 
green in the valley below them; then from the dark and silent forest pathe to 
the right and left, groops of church-goers from the different hamlets around would 
appear and join them with kindly greetings, until, while the bells were ringing, 
the whole assembly arrived in the meadow just before the church, where the 
forester was usually awaiting them. He welcomed them from a distance with 
sparkling eyes and a flourish of his-hat in the air. In every movement of his tall 
figure, in his whole bearing, might be read that inflexible integrity which never 
bowed to the mighty ones of the earth, that expression of manly power and force 
of character from which we expect to see quick resolve and bold action result, but 
which never suggests the tender emotions of a sensitive nature. Elizabeth 
declared that it was always a touching surprise when a single gentle star beamed 
forth at night from a sky covered with clouds, and that the sudden look of melt- 
ing tenderness that occasionally illumined her uncle’s frank, determined coun- 
tenance, affected her in'like’manner. And she had many an opportunity of observ- 
ing this change of expression, for she had grown to be the apple of his eye. He 
had never had any children, and now}poured forth all the paternal affection of which 
his large, warm heart was capable, upon his brother’s lovely child, who, he felt 
with pride, resembled himself in many points of character, although in her they 
were transfigured by the charm of feminine delicacy and refinement. 

And she repaid his affection with the clinging love and filial care of a daughter. 
She soon discovered how to make many an addition to his domestic comfort; and 
where Sabina’s penetration or capacity were at fault, she effected many an im- 
provement, with so much tact that the old servant was never offended, whilst a 
new life opened upon her uncle, surrounded by Elizabeth’s tender care. 

On the return from church, her uncle led Elizabeth by the hand, “just like a 
little school-girl,” as she said, and, indeed, it looked like it. The excellent ser- 
mon which they had just heard, furnished matter for abundant conversation and 
- newly-developed thoughts and sentiments ; while the birds twittered and sang as 
though determined to vindicate their right to speak here, and the golden-green 
sunshine came quivering through the tops of the trees, flecking their heads as 
they passed with its transfiguring light. 

At the farthest end of the long dim forest aisle—for it was a very narrow path 
which led ' from the Lodge to the village of Lindhof—a little point of light indicated 
the meadow, in the middle of which stood the old house. With every step the 
picture grew more distinct, until at last they could distinguish Sabina waiting for 
them at the door, shading her eyes with the corner of her white apron, and retreat- 
ing into the house when she saw them; that she might take her stand behind the 
soup tureen, which was smoking upon the table beneath the beeches, where she 
fulfilled her duty with the air ofa general upon a rampart. 

But to-day Sabina had prepared a particularly delicious repast, for in the centre 
of the table was piled a huge crimson pyramid, the first wood-strawberries of the 
‘ year, hailed with delight by little Ernst, and by full-grown Elizabeth too. The 
forester laughed at the enthusiasm of the big and little child, and declared that 
he had a surprise to offer as well as Sabina,—he would have the horse harnessed 
and take Elizabeth to L——, where he hada little business to attend to—a long- 
promised pleasure. The young girl accepted his proposal with delight. ~~ 

Soon the forester’s modest little equipage made its appearance. He handed 
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in Elizabeth, and seated himself by her side. As she nodded a farewell to the 
others, she glanced up at the house, and started with actual terror at the eyes 
which were gazing down upon her froma window in’ the upper story. ’Tis true, 
the head disappeared instantly, but Elizabeth had time to recognise the mute 
Bertha, and to convince herself that she was the object of that look of rage and 
hate, although she could not divine its cause. Until now Bertha had withdrawn 
herself entirely from. all intercourse with the Ferber family. She never appeared 
when Elizabeth was at the lodge. She took her Sunday dinner alone in her own 
room, and the forester allowed her to please herself in the matter. He had no 
desire to establish any relation between the two girls. 

Frau Ferber had once made an attempt to address the unfortunate girl. Her 
gentle feminine nature could not believe that mere wilfulness was the spring of Ber- 
tha’s extraordinary behaviour. She suspected the existence of some deeper cause, 
perhaps of some secret grief, which made her indifferent to her surroundings, or 
rendered her so irritable that she chose to remain silent rather than be engaged in 
perpetual strife. A gentle word from her, a kindly advance on her side, woald, 
she hoped, unseal Bertia’s lips ; but she succeeded no better than Flizabeth had 
done. She was even so outraged by the girl’s manner that she strictly forbade 
all further attempt at intercourse with her upon Elizabeth’s part. 

After a charming drive, Elizabeth and her uncle reached their destination. 

L—— was certainly a small town, and bore the unmistakable impress of a 
small town, although the court resided there from the appearance of the first prim- 
rose to the fall of the last autumn leaf, and its inhabitants took the greatest pains 
to adapt themselves, in their social life, to the manners and customs of a large 
capital. But the loud, uneasy creaking of the machinery of a most complicated 
domestic economy could not be drowned by the rustle of the most flowing and ele- 
gant crinoline. The honest townsfolk, who left their dwellings, with doors wideopen, 
in perfect safety, to earn their daily bread in the little uneven streets, orin the strips. 
of meadow land between their houses, fell as far short of being peacocks as did 
the ducks, that daily delighted to swim in the little brook running directly through 
the town, of becoming stately swans. 

The situation of the place was undeniably delightful. In the centre of a not 


very spacious valley, nestled at the foot of an eminence whose summit was - 


crowned by the royal castle and domain, it lay buried in the dark, rich green of 
pee of lindens, and surrounded in spring by the lovely blossoms of countless 
orchards. 

The forester took Elizabeth to the house of an assessor, one of his friends. She- 
was to wait for him there until he sad concluded his business. Although made 
cordially welcome by the lady of the house, she would gladly have turned round - 
and followed her retreating uncle,—for she found herself, to her vexation, in the 
midst of a large assemblage of ladies. Her hostess informed her that, in honour 
of her husband’s birthday, she had gotten up a set of tableaux from mythology, 
to rehearse which “was tiie cause of the present gathering. At the coffee-table, 
in a pleasantly-furnished apartment, eight or ten ladies were scated, already 
dressed in mythological costume, and upon the arrival of the stranger, they 
measured her with glances that seemed to penetrate every plait and fold of her 
simple attire. 

All the goddesses, without exception, had submitted themselves, in their cos- 
tume, to the sceptre of the royal fair of France, and wore their white robes over 
abundant crinoline, which was then the fashion, ‘‘ For,” said Ceres, a trim little 
blonde, upon whose flushed brow a whole harvest was waving, ‘‘ one looks so. 


forlorn without crinoline ;” and how else could her dress. have supported the huge 
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bunches of wheat ears and red poppies with which it was adorned? How Dame 
Ceres had managed this difficulty in her days of splendour was a problem which 
no one took the pains to solve. 

Perhaps the artificial light of the evening would de favourable’to the remarkable 
arrangement of some of the toilets, but now the bright sunlight illuminated and 
revealed with cruel sincerity every pasted bit of gold-paper, every paper-muslin 
scarf that should have represented satin, and every basting stitch in the impro- 
vised tunics. Several old-fashioned paste shoe-buckles glittered in the girdle of 
Venus; and the silver crescent upon the forehead of Diana showed the blotting- 
paper behind it at every movement of the head which it adorned. 

The hostess went from one to the other of her guests, exerting herself for 
the entertainment of all. 

‘What a shame! ’* she said, entering the room after a short absence, “ Frau 


Rathin Wolf has sent to say that her Adolph cannot come to night; he isin | 


bed with a fever. As soon as the note came, I ran across myself to Doctor 
Fels; but there is no doing anything with that man upon the subject of his 
children’s education. He repeated his former refusal, and so ungraciously, that 
I am quite outraged. He says that he considers any part in such entertainments 
with grown-up people entirely unfit for half-grown boys like his Moritz, who get 
their heads filled with a sense of their own importance, their minds distracted 
from their lessons,—and Heaven knows what besides. He told me most insolently, 
that he thinks that I should have done better this evening to have provided my 
suffering husband—suffering, indeed, hé is as lively as a fish in the sea, except 
for a touch of rheumatism—with a supper that he liked, than to have worried 
- him with such buffoonery, which will only deprive him of his usual comfort and 
his night’s rest, and do no living creature any earthly good.” ; 

‘* How coarse! how rude! Heis always pretending to be a connoisseur of art, 
and doesn’t understand it one whit better than my little finger,’’ was heard from 
one and the other of the ladies. 

“Let my experience console you, dear Adele,” said Ceres. ‘“ Were it not 
that my husband cannot dispense with his services as a-physician, Fels should 
never darken my doors again. When I had that children’s fancy-ball last winter, 
which was acknowledged to be a great success, he refused my invitation to his 
children ; and what do you think he said to me, when I begged him to allow his 

‘little girls to come,— Does it really give you pleasure to see such monkey- 
tricks?’ I never will forgive him!” 

Elizabeth suddenly seemed to see the doctor’s intellectual face, with its search- 
ing glance, sarcastic smile, and the slightly contemptuous play of its finely-formed 
lips. She laughed inwardly at his rude replies ; but she was struck at the same 
time by the depressing thought, how hard it is for a man to live up to his 
convictions. 

‘* But what would you have, Frau Director?” broke in Flora, a delicate, 
languishing figure with a pretty but very pale face, who had hitherto been 
entirely occupied in smiling upon her flower-decked reflections in an opposite 
glass. “‘ He has treated us no better. . Two years ago he told my father and. 
mother to their faces, that it was not only folly but want of principle—just think 
of such a thing !—to;allow me to go into society so young, with my constitution. 
Papa and mamma were furious,—as if they did not know best about their children! 
It was was well that we all knew what prompted such tender care on his part. 


His youngest sister was then still unmarried, and naturally enough, she was by. 


no means pleased to see young girls usurping her place in society. Papa would 
have dismissed the doctor upon the spot, but mamma depends upon his prescrip- 
tions. Well, they paid no attention to his advice, and, as you see, I still live.” 
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The silence of the assemblage confirmed Elizabeth’s conviction that the tri- 
umph which Flora spoke of was a very doubtful one, and that this delicate — 
creature, with her narrow chest and pallid face, would still have to atone severely 
for the physician’s neglected counsel., 

Suddenly a barouche slowly passing down the street attracted the ladies to the 
window. Where she was sitting Elizabeth could plainly see the object of the 
universal curiosity. In the elegant vehicle sat the Baroness Lessen and Fraulein 
von Walde. The latter had her face turned towards the assessor’s house, and ~ 
she looked as if she was diligently counting the windows of the lower stories. 
Her cheeks were slightly flushed—always a sign in her of inward agitation. The 
baroness, on the contrary, on the contrary, was leaning back negligently among — 
the cushions, and appeared to be entirely unconscious of everything around. 

“The Lindhof ladies,” said Ceres. ‘“ But, Heavens! what is the meaning of 
that ? They are entirely ignoring Doctor Fels’ windows. There stands the doctor’s 
wife. Ha, ha! what a long face. She tried to bow, but the ladies have no eyes 
in the back of their heads.” 

Elizabeth looked across at the opposite house. A very beautiful woman, with 
a lovely fair-haired child in her arms, was standing at the window. There cer- 
tainly was a puzzled look in her pleasant blue eyes, but the delicate oval of her 
face was not in the least lengthened. Attracted by the movements of the child, 
who stretched out his little arms towards the fantastic heads at the windows of 
the assessor’s house, she looked across, and, archly smiling, nodded to the ladies, 
who kissed their hands, and replied to her salutation by all sorts of tender pan- 
tomime. 

“ Strange !”” said the hostess ; ‘‘ what could the ladies mean by passing by her 
house without nodding to her? They never went by without stopping before 
before to-day. Frau Fels would stand on the carriage-step for ever so Icng, and 
Fraulein von Walde seemed to like her so much—the baroness, 'tis true, often 
made a wry face. It certainly is very strange ; but we must wait and see what 
the future will bring forth.” 

‘* Herr von Hollfeld must have stayed at Odenberg. He was with the ladies this 
morning, when the carriage passed,” said Diana. 

“ How will Fraulein von Walde endure the separation ?” asked Flora, with a 
sneer, 

“‘ Why, is there anything in that quarter ?” asked the hostess, ht 

“‘Don’t you know that, child ?” said Ceres. ‘‘ We can’t tell you what his sen- 
timents are, but beyond all doubt she loves him passionately. In fact, it is almost 
certain that the love is all on one side: for how can such an unfortunate cripple _ 
inspire affection,—and in such a cold nature as Hollfeld’s, which has been unmoved 
by the greatest beauties ?” : 

“Yes, true enough,” said Venus, with aglance at the mirror, which Flora, in “ 
spite of her emaciation, had entirely monopolised. ‘ But Fraulein von Walde is 
enormously rich !” «: 

‘< Oh, he can have the wealth at a cheaper rate,” said Flora. “ He is said to 
be heir to the sister and brother too.” ‘ 

“Oh, the brother!” rejoined Venus. “He had better not rely upon his chances 
there. Herr von Walde is a man in the prime of life, and may marry at any 
time.” 

*« Nonsense !” cried Ceres, excitedly. ‘‘ The woman is yet to be born, or rather 
sent down from heaven, who can touch him. He is haughtiness itself, and has 
less heart than his cousin. -How provoked I used to be at the court-balls, to see 
him standing in the doorway with his arms crossed as if they were: glued to- 
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gether, and looking down so arrogantly upon the crowd. Only when the prin- 
cess, or one of the royal family, requested him to dance, did he stir from the spot, 
and then he was at no pains to conceal that he cared not a bit for the honour. 
Well, we know well enough what his requisitions are for the women at whose 
feet he will lay the proud name of von Walde—Ancestors ! ancestors she must 
have, and her pedigree must date from Noah’s ark.” ‘ 
All laughed, except Elizabeth, who remained very grave. Fraulein von Walde’s 
behaviour had made a deep impression upon her. She was annoyed, and felt that 


her views of human nature had been lowered. Was sucha change possible in the — 


course of a few short hours? The fact just stated by the ladies, that Helene von 
Walde loved the son of the Baroness Lessen, would have fully explained the in- 
fluence exercised by the latter to any one of a practical, matter-of-fact pature,— 
but not to Elizabeth. 

The elevating sentiment, described by the poets of all ages and all climes as 
the truest and most ennobling of which human nature is capable, could not 
_ possibly be an incentive to unworthy conduct ; and it was equally hard to imagine 
how Herr von Hollfeld could inspire that sentiment. Here she judged from 
the one-sided personal point of view from which we are prone to pass sentence 
on others ; but whether from the instinct of her true womanly nature, or whether 
she really possessed the clear insight that sees in the lines of the face the clear 
indications of the soul within and traces them to their source, we cannot say,— 
certainly, in this case, her judgment of aman with whom she had had scarcely 
any intercourse was entirely correct. 

Herr von Hollfeld was certainly not calculated to personate the ideal of a 
refined feminine nature. He neither possessed intelligence nor wit, was inordi- 
nately vain, and by no means content with the interest excited by his fine person. 
He was fully aware that most women will forgive defects of person sooner than 
defects of mind; and therefore he adopted the mask of silence and reserve, 
behind which the world is so ready to see great intelligence, originality, 
and strength of character. There was no man living who could boast 
of being upon intimate terms with Herr von Hollfeld; he was cunning enough 
to elude every attempt to test the quality of his mind, and avoided all 
earnest conversation with men, while women, as soon as they perceived 
the rough shell of his repellant behaviour, were only too ready to cry, “ the 
sweeter the kernel.” Herr von Hollfeld understood his part,—he was 
moved by secret desires snd hopes, which were strengthened by the difficulty 
attending their attainmen‘. Animated by no lofty aspirations, he was the slave 
of avarice and sensuality. To make his position a brilliant one from a worldly 
point of view, he disdained no petty intrigue, and his office as chamberlain at 
the court of L—-— opened the way to many such. He deceived and lied, and 
was all the more dangerous on account of the frank honest seeming behind 
which men never suspected the low schemer, or women! the vulgar sen- 
sualist. 

Elizabeth was glad when she saw her uncle turn the corner and approach the 
house. With a sigh of relief she took her place in the carriage at his side. 
She took off her hat, and bathed her hot forehead in the fresh, delicious evening 
breeze that swept gently by. The last rays of thesun were just gilding the trembling 
leaves of the poplars by the roadside, and there was a rosy light upon the fields 
of blooming grain; but the forest that enclosed in its bosom Elizabeth’s home 
lay dark and gloomy beyond, as ifit hadalready forgotten the sunny life which 
had penetrated its inmost recesses so short a time before. 


The forester glanced several times at the silent young girl at his side. Sud- 
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covered her face. 
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denly he transferred both reins and whip to one hand, took hold of Hiizabeth’s 
chin, and turned her ‘face up to him. 

“Come, let me see, Elsie !” he said. ‘‘ What! why zounds ! you have got 
two wrinkles in your forehead as deep as old Sabina’s furrows. What has hap- 
pened? Come, out withit. Something has vexed you, hey ?” 

** No, uncle, Iam not vexed, but pained that you were so right in your esti- 
mate of Fraulein von Walde,” venllds Elizabeth, while a deep blush of emotion 


* Pained because I was right, or because Fraulein von Walde has acted un- 
worthily ?” 

* Well, because what you prophesied was evil, and-- —” 

“* And therefore it follows that you should be angry with me. He is always 
the criminal who tells the truthin such a matter. And pray, which of the utter- 
ances of my worldly wisdom has been justified by time ?” 

She told him of Helene’s conduct, and of what the ladies had said, The 
forester smiled meaningly. 

* Oh women, women, and those women in especial! They prophesy an im- 
mediate marriage iftwo people only say good morning to each other. But per- 
haps they are right in this case,—it clears up much to my mind that has hitherto 
seemed inexplicable to me.” 

‘But, uncle, you caanot believe that any one would sacrifice the best feelings 
of our nature to such a preference ?” 

“« Many other things have happened, my child, for the sake of such a preference; 
and although I do not for one moment defend Fraulein von Walde’s weakness 
and submission, still, I shall henceforth judge her more leniently. She 
— to the power which leads us to forget father and mother for another’s 
sake.” 

“Ah! that is just what I cannot understand,” said Elizabeth, earnestly. “How 


_ €an any one lovea stranger better than father or mother ?” 


* Hm!” rejoined the forester, touching the horses lightly with his whip, to 
accelerate their speed. This ‘‘hm” was followed by a clearing of his throat, and 
he changed the subject, for he justly thought, “If that be so, she will never 
understand my definition of love, although I should speak with the tongues of 
angels.” -And he himself ?—Far, far in the past lay the time when he had 
carved the dear name upon the trees, and trained his deep voice to sing love 
songs; when he had walked miles for a single smile, and had hated as his 
bitterest enemy the man who dared to regard with favour the object of his adora- 
tion. He looked back and rejoiced at that wonderful time, but to paint it with 


“its tem pests of excited feeling,—its tears and laughter, its hopes and fears,— 
was more than he could do. 


“Do you see that perpendicular black streak just above the forest there ?” he 
asked, after a long silence, pointing with his whip to the mountain which they 
were approaching. 

“ Yes, indeed, it is the flag-staff upon Castle Gnadeck. I saw it a few mo- 
ments ago, and am now rejoicing unspeakably in the thought that there lies a 
spot of earth that we may call our own,—a place from which no one has the right 
to drive us. Thank God, we have a home!” 

“‘ And such a home!” said the forester, as his beaming eyes looked around 
the horizon. |‘ When I was quite a little child, how I longed for the Thu- 
ringian forest! It was all because of my grandfather’s stories. In his youthhe 
had livedin Thuringia, and had the tales and legends of his home at his tongue’s 
end ;.and when I had reached man’s estate, I came hither. Then all the forest 
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which we see before us belonged to the Gnadewitzes, but I would uot enter 
their service,—my father had told me too much about them. [ was the first 
Ferber from time immemorial who had renounced their service. I applied to 
the Prince of L——. The last of the Gnadewitzes divided his forests because 
the Prince of L—— was willing to pay an immense sum of money that he might 
enlarge his own woodland possessions. And thus it happened that the most 
ardent desire of my youth was gratified, for I live now in the house that may be 
called the cradle of the Ferbers. You know that we came at first from 
Thuringia ?” 

“Oh yes, I have known that from my childhood.” 

“ one do you know the story of our origin ?” 

“ Well, it was long ago, and perhaps I am the only one who now knows any- 
thing about it, but it shall not be lost, for remembrance is all the gratitude that 
posterity can show for a brave action,—so now you shall hear the story, and 
then you can tell it again.” 

“‘ About two hundred years ago,—you see we can trace back a considerable 
pedigree,—the only pity is that we have no idea who the mother of our race 
was,—if you should ever be asked any questions concerning her by the Baroness 
Lessen, or others, you can answer with confidence that we suspect her to have 
been either Augusta Von Blagewitz, —for the story dates from the thirty years’ 
war,—or a vivandiére : perhaps she was a good, honest woman, who clung to 
her husband through all the hardships of the war, although I cannot forgive her 
for forsaking her child,—well, then, about two hundred years ago, as the wife of the 
huntsman Ferber opened her door in the morning—the very door that now shuts 
upon my home—she saw a little child lying upon the threshold. She clapped 
the door to again in a great hurry, for the forest was then swarming with gypsies, 
and she thought it would prove to be one of their dirty brats. But her husband 
was more of a Christian, and took the child in. It was scarcely a day old. A 
paper was pinned upon its breast, stating that the child was born in holy wed- 
lock, that he had been baptized by the name of Hans, and that whoever would 
take of him should receive further revelations concerning him at some future day. 
Hidden in the child’s dress was found a purse containing some money. The 
huntsman’s wife was a good woman, and when she heard the child was born of 
Christian parents, and was probably the son of some honest soldier who had left 
it here that it might not be exposed to the dangers of the war, she took it to her 
heart and brought it up with her own little girl as if they had been brother and 
sister. It was well for him that she did so, for no one ever heard another word 
_ about his relatives. His foster-father afterwards adopted him, and, to make his happi- 

ness complete, ne married his foster-sister. He, as well as his son and grandson, 
lived where I live now, as foresters to the Gnadewitzes, and they all died there. 
My grandfather was the first who left this place with his master for one of the 
estates in Silesia. Asa boy, I was much disappointed that some countess 
mother did not turn up in the end who should recognise the foundling as her son, 
stolen from her by the malice of an enemy, and bear him home in triumph to her 
castle. Later in life I learned to endure the want of this romantic termination 
to the story with a good grace, as I considered that in such case my Own appear- 
ance here would have been very dubious, and my honest name pleased me too 
much to Wish it changed for any other ; but imagine my sensations when I stood 
for the first time upon the threshold where the little foundling had passed the 
most helpless moment of his life, when, deserted by his natural parents, sympathy 
had not yet supplied their place. The worn stone is undoubtedly the same upon 
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which the child lay, and as long as I live here or have anything to do with the 
place, it shall never be removed.” 

_ Suddenly the forester leaned forward and pointed through the boughs, for 
they had entered the wood. ee 

“ Do you see that white spot ?” he asked. ! 

The white spot was the cap of Sabina, who was sitting at the door of the Lodge 
waiting for them. When she saw the carriage, she rose quickly, shook the con- 
tents of her apron, which proved to be a quantity of forget-me-nots, into a 
basket, and came to assist Elizabeth to alight. 

The horse trotted, neighing,. behind the honse, where he was awaited and: 
received with a caressing pat. Hector laid himself down upon the ground, 
wagging his tail contentedly, and the doves and sparrows, which the noise of the 
arrival had frightened away, returned and hopped fearlessly about upon the green 
painted bench and table under the linden, where, as the little rogues well knew, 
the forester was in the habit of taking his morning and evening meals. He went 
into the house for a moment that he might exchange his uniform for the more 
comfortable garment worn at home, and soon returned, pipe and newspaper in 
hand, to the linden, where Sabina soon began to lay the table. 

“Tis a fact, it’s a silly piece of Sunday work for such an old woman as Iam,” 
said the housekeeper, laughing, as she passed Elizabeth, who, sitting upon the 
stone step which now possessed such an interest for her, continued the imi J 
of the wreath which Sabina had begun.. ‘‘ But I have been used to such wor. 
from my youth. I have two little black pictures up in my room, likenesses of 
my blessed father and mother ; they certainly deserve that I should honour them 
and hold them in loving remembrance, so I hang fresh flowers around them 
every Sunday, as long as there is a blossom to be had. A couple of children 
from Lindhof bring me fresh ones every Sunday, and to-day they brought me so 
many that there is enough for a wreath for Gold Elsie; if she puts it in a dish 
of water it will keep fresh all through the week.” : 

Elizabeth sat a long time this evening with her uncle. A flood of memories 
came rushing over his mind, called forth by his narration of the old story of two 
hundred years before. He recalled many a wish, plan, and aspiration of his 
youth, which now provoked only a smiling sigh of sympathetic pity,—they had 
all vanished before the actual, like dust before the wind. He talked them over 
now, as one who, standing upon the land, hears the dash of the breakers afar 
that cannot reach him. Sometimes he would make some witty attack, in the 
midst of his recollections, upon Elizabeth, who would parry his thrusts. and retort 
merrily. 

Meanwhile a light arose behind the trees, which had blended undistinguishably 
with the dark heavens, but which now stood out in strong relief against the bright 
background. Single rays shot like silver arrows between interlacing boughs, 
and lay motionless like oases of light upon the dim meadow, until at last the moon 
arose, large and victorious, above the tops of the trees, and its full lustre flooded 
the landscape. The gentle breeze of the evening had long since folded its wings, 
—you could have counted the shadows of linden leaves upon the moonlit earth, 


so distinct and motionless, they lay. All the clearer was heard the gurgle of © 


the little fountain in the court-yard of the Lodge, and the low indefinite murmur 
from the woods, which Elizabeth called “‘ the sleepy rain” of the forest. 

_. “There,” said Sabina, crowning Elizabeth’s head lightly with the forget-me- 
which she had just completed. Carry it home so, and you'll not 
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_ “Then it may stay there,” said she, laughing, as she arose. ‘* Many thanks 
for my ride! Good night, uncle, good night, Sabina !” 

And then she hastened through the house and garden, and was soon outside 
the gate, which she closed behind her, and flew along up the narrow moonlit 
forest path. In the dwelling-room above, the lamp was burning; in spite of the 
bright moonlight, its beams were distinctly visible, for the front of her home lay 


-in deep shade. 


As she reached the little clearing, a remarkable shadow fell across her path. 
It was neither a tree nor a post, but the figure of a man, a stranger, who had 
been standing upon one side of the path, and now, to her terror, approached her. 
The apparition courteously removed its hat, and Elizabeth’s terror vanished on 
the instant, for she saw before her the smiling, good-humoured countenance of a 
well dressed, rather elderly man. 

**j{ pray your pardon, Fraulein, if I have frightened you,” he said, as he 
looked kindly over the large, shining glasses of his spectacles into her face. “I 
assure you, I have no design upon your life or your purse, and am simply a peace- 
ful traveller, returning to his home, who greatly desires to know what the light 
in the ruins yonder may betoken ; and yet this moment convinces me that my 
question is quite superfluous. Fairies and elves are holding their revels there, 
while the fairest among them keeps guard in the forest around, that none may 
invade their charmed circle with impunity.” 

This gallant comparison, trite as it may appear, was not ill applied at this 
moment, for the slight girlish figure in white robes, with the blue wreath crown- 
ing her angelic countenance, and bathed in moonlight, might well have been 
mistaken for a fairy vision, as it glided so lightly among the trees of the wood. 

She herself laughed inwardly at the quaint compliment, but with a little pique 
at the thought of resembling such a mercurial elfish being, and she replied to the 
old gentleman with maidenly dignity. 

“Tam really sorry,” she said, ‘‘ to be forced to lead you back to realities, but 
I fail to see anything in the light yonder, except a commonplace lamp in the 
dwelling-room of a forester’s clerk in the service of the prince of L——.” 

“Ah!” laughed the gentleman, “and does the man live alone in those un- 
canny old walls ?”’ 

*“* He might do so with a quiet mind, for over those whose consciences are pure 
nothing uncanny can have any power. Nevertheless some loving creatures bear 


him company, among the rest, two well-fed goats and a canary bird, not to mention - 


the owls, who have retired into private life in great indignation, since the frivolous 
conduct of human beings does not assort at all well with the solemn views of life 
entertained by their grave worships.” 

“Or perhaps they shun the light and cannot endure——” 

“‘ That the new arrival should adore the truth ?” 

‘“‘ Perhaps that, too; but I was about to suggest that they fly from the two 
suns that have suddenly arisen in the old ruins.” 

“Two suns at once? That would bea terrible experience for their poor owls’ 
eyes, and might even prove too much for a fire-worshipper,” replied Elizabeth, 
laughing as she passed him with a slight inclination, for her parents had just 
emerged from the gate in the wall, and were advancing towards her. They had 
come out with some anxiety when they heard Elizabeth’s voice and that of a 
stranger, and they gently reproved her, after she had related her little adventure, 
for entering so thoughtlessly into conversation with strangers. 

‘¢ Your badinage might have had unpleasant consequences for you, my. child,” 
said her mother. Fortunately, they were gentlemen.” 
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« ‘Gentlemen?’ ” interrupted her daughter, with surprise. ‘‘ There was only 
one.” 

“ Look around,” said her father ; “ you can see for yourself.” 

‘And certainly just where the path began to descend into the valley, two hats 
were plainly to be seen. 

** So you see, mother dear,” said Elizabeth, “ what an entirely hannibal 
encounter it was. One never stepped out from behind the bushes, and there was 
_— not an atom of the brigand to be seen in the kind old face of the 
other.” 

When she went to her room she carefully took the wreath from her. head, laid 
it in fresh water, and placed it before the bust of Beethoven, then she kissed the 
forehead of the sleeping Ernst, and said good-night to her father and mother. 
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THOosE who know the capital of Switzerland when the hotels are full, the . 
streets and promenades gay with guests from all parts of Europe, and the stream 
of Alpine travel flowing through it day and night, while the sun beams down 
from an azure sky upon vivid green meadows through which rushes the cloudy 
Aar, the nearer hills dense with the shade of their widespreading woodlands, 
the purple range of the Jura pleasant to the eye, and the phantom peaks of the 
Alps white at noon and celestial rosy red at sunset,—those who know this pano- 
rama only in the short interval between the early and the later haymaking 
would hardly recognise it three months afterward. The face of the earth is 
white, the forests are bare except on the higher hills, where the pine woods 
shiver under the rime, the sky is sullen-gray with unfallen snow, a thick, cold 
fog hides the mountains, the bright colours have faded in some mysterious way 
out of the chalets, and everything is hard and dry except the Aar, which now 
speeds along, of a dull, translucent green, between its whitened banks, for the. 
milky streams are frozen up in the bosom ofthe glaciers. The aspect of the 
town is still more cheerless. The gray houses look too grim to be homes; the 
stone arcades which line the streets make the sidewalks dark and chilly as cellars ; 
the fountains fall with a frigid plash into basins coated with ice, and the washing 
which draws such picturesque groups about them in summer is entirely disused, 
as an occupation unsuitable for the time of year. A carriage is rarely seen in 
Berae at any season, owing, no doubt, to the extreme steepness of the approaches 
and its contracted area—for, except the shabby, straggling quarter on the bank 
of the river, the town with its rectangular streets stands close and compact on 
its high and narrow peninsula—so that no sharp sound of horses’ feet or lively 
roll of wheels breaks the dreary silence of the streets. 

The hotels look deserted ; in reality they are converted for six months into 
boarding- houses, where foreign families live en pension, with the object of giving 
their children an education whose chief recommendation is cheapness, and their 
pianos jingle all day long as at a young ladies’ school. The representatives of 
the European powers, very Crusoes of diplomacy, dine at the table d’hote of the 
Bernerhof, indulging in the ‘‘nessun maggior’ dolore” of reminiscences of Paris, 
London, Florence or Vienna, while only a chance stranger appears now and 
then for a single meal to infringe upon their melancholy state. The tri-weekly 
market makes a stir and crowd in the Rue du Marché for a few hours on 


_ Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday mornings, and on those afternoons the country 


roads are full of homeward-bound peasants, carrying huge baskets or pushing 
handcarts, the men all smoking and a little tipsy, the women muffled so as to 
conceal their national costume. To see these poor, creatures, laden like beasts 
of burden, plodding miles to their cottages or cleaning the streets—a common 
occupation of their sex on the Continent—is to understand why the Swiss girls, 
who are almost all pretty at fifteen, are so hard-favoured at twenty. 

About a mile from the town, at the foot of a steep ridge, a meadow has been 
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flooded and left to freeze for skating. Thither in the short winter afternoons a 
few dozen people come to try what can be got out of active exercise. But 
skating, though an amusement with the Bernese, cannot be classed among their 
accomplishments: the graces of High Dutch, etc., are quite unknown, and any 
score of schoolboys at home would make a better show. Real skill and high art 
are seen only when one of the icebound diplomates condescends to strap on his 
skates. 
The roads by the river and among the surrounding hills are good, but when 
the fog does not melt nor the sun shine for two weeks, walking loses all object 
except the trudge. In the town the opposite sides of the streets are known not 
as upper and lower, right and left, or by the points of the compass, but as the 
shady and the sunny side ; which means, being interpreted, that on one the sun 
falls for a few hours daily for a few months—on the other, never. But the 
impartial gloom of this season drives one indoors. There is a theatre where 
operas are given several times a week: during the holidays, Fidelio, Stradella, 
and Masaniello were announced, but our melomania is not to that tuze. There 
is a very good museum of natural history, with excellent botanical and minera- 
logical collections, but, unfortunately, in the days of our youth Science did not 
hold her present position in education, and we are too old to learn. There is a 
picture-gallery, too, in the handsome building where the Diet of the Confederation 
holds its sessions, but republics are said to be unfavourable to the fine arts : the 
collection is small and not choice. There are two or three so-called Parmegianos 
and Domenichinos, naturally the gems of the gallery, but the inflexible integritv 
of the national mind compels it to accompany the names of these painters with 
@ point of interrogation in every case. 

In this dearth of resources nothing remains but to study Berne itself. Its 
charms have been celebrated in a work called Deliciz Urbis Berne, published 
at Zurich a hundred and fifty years ago ; and though we could not go the lengths 
of the learned enthusiast, who was here probably only in summer, we found 
that like every other continental town it has its full share of what is old and 
curious. Dark stone stairways pierce the thickness of the obsolete walls, and 
lead from the lower town beside the Aar to the higher town, which, with its 


lofty ramparts, looks like a great fort filled up with houses. Bay windows rich | 


with quaint carving lean over the older streets here and there: fountains of un- 
speakable grotesqueness lurk in out-of-the-way corners, The cathedral is a fine 
flamboyant mass, grandly placed on a terrace more than a hundred feet above 
the river: it has beautiful old stained-glass windows and sculptures and wood- 
carving of great spirit, all abounding with hits at the clergy, though it was begun 
in the fourteenth century and finished by the middle of the following one. The 
main portal is adorned with statues of the Wise and’ Foolish Virgins—a favourite 
subject in Gothic churches of a certain period—and giving the name of Bride- 
door (Braut-Thor) to. this entrance ; from’ which half of the parabolical ten, 
their sisters who have passed through on their way to matrimony must decide. 
Some of the foolish virgins wear cardinal’s hats, but whether this proves them 
to be patronesses of celibacy is doubtful. 

The cathedral terrace is protected from the sheer descent by a granite parapet, 
and planted with old trees, in whose midst stands the statue of Berthold of 
Zahringen, the founder of the town, with his bear. The legend is, that in hunt- 
ing he came upon an unusually large and fierce bear, and having killed him after 
a hard fight, founded a city upon the spot, whenee the name, Béren, Bears.* The 


*Etymology, however, refuses to sanction the popular derivation of the name, which 
is identical with that of Verona, the common root being held to indicate a height over- 


looking a river or surrounded by its folds, 
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origin of the town certainly dates from the twelfth century, when the dukes of 
Zahringen held possession of the Rectorate of Bergundy, which included part 
of Helvetia ; and bears have been its tutelary animals in all times. There have 
been live ones maintained at public expense for over five hundred years. Three 
hundred years ago the female caused great alarm by giving birth: to a pair of 
white cubs, which was considered very portentous: no calamity followed, 
however. The same thing occurred again early in the present century, when, 
men’s minds being less prone to superstition, it was looked upon as either a 
phenomenon or a scandal. In 1792 the French, besides emptying the treasury 
of Berne and carrying off a quantity of richly-inlaid arms and other trophies of 
the victories over Charles the Bold, led away captive the sacred bears to finish 
their days in the Jardin des Plantes, There are two fine specimens now dwelling 
in great state beyond the bridge at the east end of the town, but one sees them 
everywherein effigy. On fountains, gateways, church-fronts, on the lintels and 
doorposts of the dwellings, fighting, carousing, going to school, absorbed in medi- 
tation, the symbolic beasts are to be seen in every attitude, from haughty, heraldic 
rampancy to the most amiable, domestic couchancy, and in every material— 
granite, marble, wood, gold, silver, gingerbread and sugar-candy. Onthe great 
clock-tower they appear as little men-at-arms, and march in procession round 
the sleepy figure on the throne, who yawns and turns his hour-glass whenever 
the clock strikes. The clockwork belongs to the last century, but the gateway 
and tower were built in Berthold’s day. He was a man in advance of his times in 
some respects, and used his power to restrain the tyranny of the lesser noblesover their 
miserable serfs. He was hated accordingly, and his enemies dealt him a blow worse 
than death by poisoning his wife andtwosons, his only children. The unhappy man 
survived them many years, and after a time took another wife, Clemence, daughter 
of the Count of Auxonne, who bore him no children, and had the great ill-luck 
to outlive him ; for after her husband’s death she was seized and imprisoned by 
his heirs-at-law, to keep her out of any part of his possessions. Two emperors 
of Germany in succession commanded her release and the restoration of her 
husband’s estates, but she remained a prisoner for seventeen years. One fancies 
the sorrowful woman looking forth from the window of her prison-tower day after 
day for the help that was never to come, knowing that powerful kinsmen were 
urging her cause, and that imperial mandates had gone forth in her behalf— 
perhaps vowing, after the manner of those days, that if God would give her her 
freedom she would give it back into His hands and finish her life in a convent, 
and so waiting and looking and fading year after year, until she vanishes like 
a shadow and leaves no trace, for nothing is known of her fate. Thus the line 
of Zahringen expired, but its memory survives to the present day. At the east 
end of Berne a little church stands on the site of Berthold’s castle of Nydeck, 
whose nameit still bears, and the noble modern granite bridge which spans the 
Aar and stretches its three lofty arches across the ravine is called the bridge of 
Nydeck. ~ 

The iron hand of feudalism lay heavier nowhere than on the Swiss mountains and 
valleys, but from the earliest times the free spirit of the people broke out in constant 
resistance, and the result of the struggle has been the practical extirpation of 
aristocracy. The hills and crags are crowned with ruined strcngholds, each with 
its own tradition, and some of them grim enough. On the lake of Zurich stood 
the castle of the lords of Toggenburg, of whose line came the faithful knight of 
Schiller’s ballad, who went on a crusade because his ladylove would ‘not smile 
upon him, and came back in a year because he could not bear it ; and finding 
that she had taken the veil, built himself a little cell on a hillside above her con- 
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vent, whence he could see her open her window every morning, and there dwelt 
until he died. In the thirteenth century lived Count Henry of Toggenburg, 
who loved his lady too, but in different wise. The Countess Ida was a famous 
beauty, and as virtuous as Lucretia. One day, however, the Count saw her 
wedding ring on the finger of one of his retainers. Without stopping to ask 
questions, he had the man tied to the tail of a furious horse, who was then 
turned loose, and the countess thrown from the topmost tower of the castle down 
the precipice on which it stood. In falling she caught at a bush growing in a 
cleft of the rock, and clung there until rescued. Her escape was considered 
miraculous, and led to an investigation. It turned out that she had laid her 
ring on the ledge of an open window, whence it had been carried off by a tame 
raven: the bird of ill omen let it drop in the courtyard, where it was picked up 
by the luckless varlet, who, not knowing it to be his lady’s, kept it as treasure- 
trove. Her innocence was thus established, and his memory “ rehabilitated ;” 
but the Countess Ida’s fall had given her a serious turn, she declined to go back 
to her lord, and took the veil ina neighbouring convent. 

In the valley of the Aar there is a wooded hill called the Wiilpelsburg, and 
among the trees of the Wiilpelsberg are the ruins of a castle begun about A.D. 
1000 by a Count of Altenburg. It was originally called Habichtsburg or Hawk’s 
Hold, but the name degenerated into Habsburg, and thence, toward the middle of 
the thirteenth century, Count Rudolf came down into the world to seek his for- 
tune. lie found it in various ways and places. First, he became heir to the 
title and estates of the counts of Kyburg, which stretched along the right bank of 


the Aar, opposite Berne. The townspeople had long wished for a bridge across . 


the river, and had bought a bit of land on the other side for the express purpose, 
but despite the purchase, Count Rudolf very obstinately refused to allow them to 
build. They were in no position to contend with so powerful a noble, and appealed 
to his rival, the Count of Savoy, surnamed the little Charle e, although his 
name was Peter—who was so great a patron of Berne that he was called its 
second founder. He proposed an interview to discuss the subject. It led to 
nothing, as Rudolph, to show his indifference, did not rise to receive the Count of 
Savoy. Another meeting was appointed, when the latter took care to be before- 
hand, and remained seated in histurn. Their mutual dignity being vindicated, 
they talked matters over, and the end of it was, that the Bernese had their 
bridge, which answered all purposes until within a few years, when the great 
Nydeck bridge was built close beside the old one. re AWA 

Time wore on, and Rudolf of Habsburg found a seat which he was able to 
retain in any presence, the imperial throne—a loftier one than that on which his 
descendants of the house of Austria sit to this day, perhaps not so much at their 
ease. As emperor, he showed peculiar favour to Berne, whose power and pri- 
vileges increased during his reign. But his son and successor, Albert, was other- 


wise minded, not toward,that district alone, but to'the whole of Switzerland, whose. 


growing love of liberty was an unwelcome symptom to the representative of 
arbitrary power. - In his short rule occurred the league of the forest cantons, and 
the supposed feats of William Tell, which recent writers reject as myths. The 
struggle which followed, with the successive victories, and final triumph of the 
Swiss at Morgarten, is sufficiently matter of history. 

‘\) Almost the entire nobility and their adherents sided'with the House of Aus- 
tria, from jealousy of the growing power of the towns, and spread of the confede- 
racy among the cantons, and when the tide of invasion ebbed back over the 


_ borders, they continued to wage war against their fellow-countrymen. In sight 


of Berne stands Reichenbach, the cradle of a gallant breed, which first appears ia 
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history, in 1298, when Ulrich of Erlach led the Bernese troops and their allies 
against a greatly superior force of the lords. He gained a signal victory at Don- 
nerbiihl (the Hill of Thunder), drove the routed patricians through the Jammer- 
thal (Vale of Woe) and carrying many of their strongholds by assault, burned or 
razed them to the ground. Half century later a new attempt was made by the 
seigneurial party to crush the liberty of Berne. They assembled with recruits 
from Alsace, Upper Burgundy and Savoy, in formidable numbers. Berne had 
only a small reinforcement from the forest cantons and Soleure, but the little 
army marched undaunted, under the command of Rudolf von Erlach, the son of 
Ulrich, against an enemy of more than double their strength. A bloody battle 
was fought, in which the lords were totally defeated, and the victory of Laupen 
stands high among the achievements of Swiss patriotism. Rudolf claimed no 
recompense, but returned to his paternal acres, where, honoured and happy, he 
spent many years in rural occupations. One winter evening, his son-in-law, Jobst 
von Rudenz, came in, and finding him alone, made an angry claim for his wife’s 
dower, out of which he thought her father’s prolonged life kept him unduly. What 
followed no one knows, until Jobst snatched from the wall the sword that had won 
the victory of Laupen, and killed the aged warrior on his own hearthstone. No 
one was at hand, and the murderer fled, but Rudolf’s bloodhounds, hearing their 
master’s cries, broke loose, and dashed away in pursuit. They returned with 
bloody muzzles, and no more was ever heard of Jobst von Rudenz. The tomb of 
Rudolf is in the little church of Bremgarten. His memory is still revered : a 
fine equestrian statue of him, erected in 1848, faces the cathedral. ‘Nor has his 
ancient line or its martial spirit died out of the land; the name reappears con~ 
stantly in Swiss military annals, and between 1790 and 1800, Albert and 
Charles von Erlach led the Bernese troops in the ineffectual struggle against the 
overwhelming odds of the French invasion. ers 
The conflict with feudalism, waged during ages, kept the country in perpetual 
tumult. The lord of Fardun turned his horses loose into the grain-fields of a — 
peasant named John Chaldar, who, furious at the loss of his harvest, killed 
them. He was seized, tortured and imprisoned until his family could collect 
money enough to ransom him of their savage liege master. Chaldar returned to 
his plough, apparently quite satisfied with getting off so well. One day, however, 
‘when he was at dinner with his family, the lord of Fardun entered the cottage. 
All rose respectfully to greet him, but he looked round in scornful silence, and 
then spat into the soup. Chaldar, as we have seen, was subject to sudden anger, 
and, though he had taken his injuries so easily, could not support thisinsult. He 
seized his lord by the scruff of the neck, and crying, “‘ You have seasoned the 
soup, ow eat it,” ducked his head into the scalding broth, and held it there 
until he died. Then he rushed out, raised the standard of revolt, and the people 
flocked together and burned the castle of Fardun, as well as several others. 
Rude days for gentle and simple! 
The nobles slowly lost foothold. They were for the most part deep in debt, i 
and their estates were mortgaged beyond their value. As one after another 
became impoverished and unable to maintain his rank and state, the neares! town 
or canton purchased his lands and added them to the public territory. So by 
degrees the counts and barons were fought out and bought out by the base-born, 
and although the Swiss have still a great respect for their old families, no pre- 
rogative of class is any longer recognized. ; 
Berne, like other places of importance, became at an early date a: free city 
under the protection of the Empire, but governed by its own inhabitants. The 
guilds here, as elsewhere, soon began to play a prominent part: each had its own 
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headquarters, which became clubs or lodges, and gradually taverns. They still 
exist, many of them as second-class hotels, and are called “abbeys,” for no 
reason that any one can assign. ‘There is the carpenters’ abbey, the weavers’, 
the butchers’, the bakers’—possibly the candlestick-makers—and so on to the 
number of thirteen, several kindred trades uniting to form one corporation, Each 
bears its insignia and coat-of-arms. Many of the devices are whimsical and 
grotesque. One of the guilds, with a curious sense of itsown merits, has chosen 
the monkey as its emblem. The aristocratic class is represented by the Abbaye 
des Gentilhommes, formerly known as the Abbaye des Fous, or, in the blunter 
vernacular, Zum Narren: its sign is still a fool’s head, with cap and bells, and 
its present appellation in German, Distelzwang, or the Order of the Thistle. No 
explanation is given — a fool’s head or the ass’s flower should be the only sym- 
bol of the gentlemen ; there must be some mystery of iniquity and burgher malice 
at the bottom of it. The porch over the door carries us back once more to old 
times, for it had the right of asylum, and men flying for their lives from vengeance 
or justice could take refuge there as at thealtar. The‘ Feast of Fools” is still 
occasionally celebrated at Berne, a procession of carriages passing through the 
streets, with masked faces, imitative of bears and other animals projecting from 
the windows. Not many years ago a festival of this kind was celebrated at Bale 
on an extensive scale, deputations from all the cantons participating in the ridicu- 
lous exhibition and in the sports and carousals that attended it. 
The streets of Berne retain many a memento of barbarous days. Down by the 
river stands the Bloody Tower (Blu, Thurm), which tradition says was a seat 
of the terrible secret tribunal called the Vehmyericht. The Jews’ quarter is still 
designated-as the Rue des Juifs, though there is no Hebrew population. The Jews 
established themselves in the city in its earliest days, and were tolerated at first, 
but a hundred years later there occurred one of those fanatical outbreaks so com. 
mon in the Middle Ages, in which the rapacity of a few turned to account the 
superstition of themany. The unfortunate Jews were accused of having murdered 
a Christian child—a common charge against them—and the people rose, put many. 
to death, hunted out the rest, and confiscated their property. After a time they 
were again allowed to settle there, but new persecutions again drove them forth, 
and this time entirely out of Switzerland; and to such purpose, that in spite of 
Protestant tolerance, there were not a dozen Jewish families in Berne fifty years 
ago. One of the most curious fountains in the place is called the Ogre, and 
represents a giant devouring a child; a number more are stuck in his belt and 
pockets, while a troop of these innocents and little bears, who seem to. enjoy 
equal consideration, are filled with horror and affright. Various explanations 
are given of the origin of this monument, which is very old, but the favourite one 
refers it to the Jew panic. i 
One might suppose that excess of luxury could never have been a cause of 
anxiety in this country, yet even here, as in Holland, sumptuary laws were 
thought necessary to restrain the tendency to wasteful display. “The luxe effréné 
des femmes,” of which the world has heard so much in late years, became the 


‘subject of legislation. In 1470 therulers of Berne passed an ordinance against 


the ladies’ trains. A great outcry was raised ; it was felt that the attack was not 
on the privileges of sex only, but of caste, the length of the gown being in propor- 
tion to the height of the rank. The ladies retired to their castles in the country, 
and things looked threatening, when the political complications arising out of the 
rivalry of Charles the Bold and Louis XI. gave the councils other things to think 
of. The series of brilliant victories won by the Swiss over the former prince, 
ending in his downfall and death, form the passage in their history on which they 
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most pride themselves, and which is supposed to give most lustre to their fame. 
And as military feats they well deserve their reputation. But if we look into 
the causes of the war, they reflect no credit on anything but the bravery of the 
victors. The Swiss had no grievance against Charles, nor any just cause of 
war against him. But the flattery and bribes of their former enemy, Louis XI. 
of France, who had attacked them when he was dauphin, tempted them to invade 
Upper Burgundy, when the duke’s hands were already full, and ravage and 
pillage his domains. His marching against the Swiss was an act of vengeance, 
and his defeats at Grandson, Morat and the fatal field of Nancy, cannot be con- 
sidered as justice, either natural or poetical. . Nevertheless, it is impossible not 
to feel sympathy with the valiant little folk, when one sees the museum of Berne 
hung with the tapestry stript from the pavilions of this redoubtable warrior, who 
disdained the hands of kings and princes for his daughter, and kept all Europe 
at bay. The arras is embroidered with the life of St. Vincent of Saragossa, 
and St. Vincent being the paton saint of Berne, this windfall was no doubt looked 
upon as a special providence. 

These triumphs had a very unsettling effect upon the nationalmind. The 
people acquired an unwholesome taste for fighting and money, and hence dates 
the restlessness which led them to enlist under alien banners, to carry to foreign 
campaigns the strength of arm that was needed to clear the forests and till the 
fields at home. and which in course of time made the name of Swiss a synonym 
for mercenary. Those who were not fighting abroad were quarrelling at home, 
where a grand occasion of strife soon offered itself in the Reformation. 

In the very infancy of Berne the Dominicans had settled themselves there, and 
soon getting the upper hand among the clergy continued to hold possession against 
ali comers. Whenevera royal visitor passed this way, he was entertained at their 
convent, where they lived as merrily as their Augustine brothers of the proverbial 
Ripaille on the lake of Geneva. They received a long list of dukes, princes, 
kings and emperors, and the august guests found the abode so pleasant that they 
stayed for weeks and often came back again, sometimes with their wives. The 
climax of this glory was a visit from Pope Martin V., who with a large suite of 
cardinals and bishops, tarried with the brotherhood for a fortnight in May, 1418, 
The next year their troubles began, for their immorality had become so shameless 
that women would no lenger attend the church. A reform was attempted, but. 
twenty years later, the same scandals being again notorious, many of the monks 
were disgraced, and a number imported from Augsburg, where it is to be supposed 
manners were better. At length a controversy arose between the Dominicans 
and the Franciscans on the subject of the Immaculate Conception—a doctrine 
upheld by the former and rejected by the latter. The dispute lasted a long time 
and awakened all the odiwm theologicum on both sides. A statue of the Virgin 
in the Dominican‘church, which up to that time had been an image of tranquillity, 
. began to wink, weep, and even, under great stress, shed tears of blood. <A fa- 
natical, half-idiotic tailor boy, named John Jetzel, protégé of the Dominicans, had 
a number of ecstatic visions, and finally miraculously received the “ stigmata,” 
or wounds of Christ, in Lis hands, feet, and side. When the Franciscans saw their 
own thunder stolen in such an audacious manner, the stigmata being the peculiar 
privilege of their patron, St. Francis, they lost patience, and brought the whole 
business before the government. The tricks and tortures of which the poor 
tailor lad had been the victim came to light : a couple of openings were dis- 
covered behind the emotional statue in the wall of the church which communi- 
cated with the convent. There was great excitement throughout the community, 
and the Dominicans judged it safe to sacrifice a few for the safety of the rest, 
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and picked out four monks on whom they laid the blame of the whole transaction. 
These wretches were found guilty of sacrilege, and were burned alive in the 
summer of 1509, before an immense concourse of spectators. ; 

The reformation broke out, and no country was more torn and divided by 
religious strife than this little mountain-land. For more than a century it was 


a field for the intrigues of all the European powers, who made use of religious _ 


discussions for political purposes: doge and king and pope and kaiser expended 
themselves in bribes and threats, while the poor people fought among themselves 


_ with the obstinacy and ferocity peculiar to,both civil and religious wars. St. 


Charles Borromeo came in his ardour from Milan into the Engadine, and was 
the cause of more bloodshed than any other individual: the sufferings of the 
unfortunate Grisons were fully equal to the more famous persecutions of the Wal- 
denses. Berne was among the very first to embrace the reformed faith, and 
showed her zeal in various ways. A fountain surmounted by a statue of St. 
Christopher, which had long been one of the ornaments of the town, was promptly 
rechristened Goliath, anda small David set up over against it to settle the ques-. 
tion. The inhabitants obstinately refused to adopt the new calendar because it 
had been revised by the Pope, and as the authorities were in favour of the im-- 
proved mode of reckoning, the dispute very nearly led to civil war. In 1580a 
Papal nuncio presented himself at Berne, but the government immediately dis- 
missed him, and the children pelted him out of the town with snow-balls. In 
the middle of the seventeenth century the entire independence of the Helvetian 
Confederation was recognised as an article of the peace of Westphalia ; and when 
the emperor, instead of addressing them, as formerly, *‘ Loyal and beloved allies 
of our person and empire,” began his letters, ‘‘ Respectable, honoured and par- 
ticularly dear and severe,” the Swiss felt that they had gained an immense step. 
Karly in the last century their religious difficulties were finally adjusted. Their 
history then becomes a mere record of wrangling over “‘ states’ rights” ou a 
microscopic scale. This had its inevitable effect, and at the end of seventy-five 
years the French armies swept almost unresisted over the country which for a 
thousand years had held its own against all the nations of Europe. | 

Berne enumerates with pride a long list of worthies, of whom, however, the 
world only remembers the learned Haller, the publicist Charles Victor von Bon- 
stetten (for whom Geneva generally receives credit, that having been his home 
for many years), and Heinrich Zschokke, who, though not a native, was prefect 


of the canton, and author not only of the charming pathetic tales by which he . 


is best known, but of some of very pleasant and interesting works on Switzerland. 
Zschokke’s history does not go beyond the overthrow of Napoleon, since which 
the country has by no means been without wars and politics, of which a full ac- 
count is given by another historian in six volumes! which, taken as a sequel 
to Muller’s work in ten, may be considered a tolerably full record for a country 
of this size. But meanwhile the romantic physiognomy of the past had disap- 
peared, and we find only the unpicturesque horrors of modern warfare or the 
prosaic features of modern peace. Castles and chapels vanish before factories 


- and railway-stations, palaces give way to hotels. The stately line of buildings 


on granite- terraces overlooking the valley from the northern side of the town 


are the Bernerhof, the Hotel Bellevue and the Parliament-house, erected in 


1857. 

But of Nature’s changes there is no human record. She looked on Kimme- 
rians and Norsemen, Romans and Franks with the same face she wore this New 
Year’s eve, when all the bells of Berne began their chorus, led by the patriarch 
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from the cathedral-tower, whose sonorous voice, only heard on great occasions, 
sent pealing tones to the distant hills to proclaim the coming festival. It is the 
great holiday. There are some pretty Christmas customs of German origin, but 
the day, though one of leisure, is not one of merry-making, and falling this time 
on Sunday, the Calvinistic influence was felt in double force. The morning 
service is held at nine o’clock, and while the minister in his Geneva gown, 
capped and ruffed like John Knox himself, holds forth to the shivering congre- 
gation, a chain is drawn across the street, that no clatter of passing wheels may 
disturb their devout exercises. After that the churches are closed until three, 
and all day long the town seems deserted and dreary as any English village on 
an old-fashioned Sabbath afternoon. New Year coming in on Sunday too, some- 
what subdued the general hilarity, which, however, began to get the upper hand 
toward evening, and was in full swing all the next day. Monday morning 
dawned blankly on a fog of impenetrable density, but as the day wore on it grew 
thinner and semi-transparent, and began to waver and part, giving glimpses of 
a beautiful fairy realm. At noon the last folds rolled away and disappeared, 
and what a world was revealed! The mist, congealing, had covered everything 
with a pearly film: the trees were like the silver wood in the princess’s dream ; 
along the forest-fronts green pine boughs were softly feathered with white, and 
the graceful branches of the birch looked like the falling spray of a fountain. 
Every twig, blade of grass, spike of moss, was frost-wrought with the most ex- 
quisite delicacy. There was no heavy ice-armour bending and breaking the 
trees: it was as if a breath had passed over the land, turning every fibre to 
crystal, and the transformation was so impalpable and ineffable that a single 
sigh of warm air would have swept it all away. The cloudless sky was pale 
turquoise-blue—the sunshine faint, like ours on the first spring days, but the 
still cold was the cold of January ; and even when the icicles were a mere fringe 
like eyelashes along the ledges, no little row of drops beneath told of any 
genial power in the sun’s rays. As the glance ranged across the landscape 
. lying under this spell of enchantment, no harsh outline, no heavy stroke met 
the eye: all was aerial lightness and plumy grace, till the view was closed by the 
chain of Alps, looking like the outer wall of the world, white from the very base 
to the crest ‘tas no fuller on earth can white them,” and glittering in supernatural 
brightness. ‘The marvellous spectacle brought many people to the terraces despite 
the intense cold. Late in'the afternoon we climbed the spiral staircase of the 
cathedral-tower, and stood upon the little stone gallery, hundreds of feet above the 
valley, with several parties of peasants and townspeople who had come up to see 
the sunset. What ascene! The silvery wreath still lay on every tree and bush, 
but the Aar ran like molten gold: long ruby lights streamed across the snow ; 
_the lower hills were purple, with haloes -round their heads, and the wondrous 
white brotherhood of the’ Bernese Alps stood with their brows bathed in-glory. 
“We gazed and gazed, and could have gazed for ever, but the hues changed. and 
waned and vanished, until only a fading flush lingered on the sharp peak of. the 
Finster-Aarhorn, and a single star looked over the shoulder of the Jungfrau. 
Then down into the darkness of the tower stair, the mental vision alight with 
the shinirg of an imperishable memory. 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE “PAY STREAK.” 


\UR Pay Streak” in California ran over the river's bottom; it was thinly 
Spread on the upland plain; it burrowed in the mountain’s heart and 


ander its very foundation ; it ascended to the hill-tops ; it dived deeply into the 


earth, far deeper than we could follow it. 

In the earliest days of gold-mining we established certain auriferous geological 
laws. It was legitimate that gold should be found only in certain locations.on 
the river banks, in the bed, in gulches or flats, on riffles and bars. But gold was 


mo respecter of these laws. There is near Columbia, Tuolumne county, a very — 


large flat, over a mile in diameter and perhaps four in circumference. . It has been 


immensely rich _It is surrounded on all sides by hills. One day, some nineteen » 


or twenty years ago, a negro walked over this flat. He had just arrived in the 
country : he had come to dig for gold. He approached a party of miners at work 
and asked them where he had better dig. They were geological miners. They 
held that gold should be found only in flats and low places. They were also 
white miners. White miners some nineteen years ago felt themselves at full 
liberty to expend their rough humour over a solitary inquiring negro; so they 
told him that good diggings might be found up on yonder hill, pointing to one of 
the highest in the neighbourhood,.as yet untouched by pick or shovel. It was 
good joke thus to seni Ethiopia up the barren hill that hot summer’s day, the 
mercury standing at one hundred in the shade. Ethiopia confidently went, dug, 
perspired and opened one of the richest.claims in Tuolumne. | 
Caucasia heard of it. The grin faded from her features. She dropped the 
pick and shovel, ran from the plain, ran up that hill, and in twenty-four hours it 
~ was entirely staked out in claims. Ethiopia had some trouble in preserving the 
integrity of his own legitimate mining boundaries. Caucasia ever after that was 


careful how she joked with’inquiring negroes as to the locality of ‘‘ diggin’s.” — 


She also lost confidence in her geology. 

That hill and all the surrounding hills, and the flat below, are now covered 
with great red gashes and scars, incisions made by the miner in earth’s bosom. 
He has lowered the entire plain some fifteen feet. He has dug as far as possible 
between thousands of great water-worn, curved, pinnacled, curiously-shaped 
marble boulders, stained yellow without, but in colour white within. | It seems 
a Titanic graveyard. It seems as though in some past time a mighty serf had 
for ages beat upon these rocks and worn them to these curved and rounded forms. 
No bottom has been found. There still remain great stores of gold below, but 
water and rock together oppose the miner’s progress. it requires an outlay of 
two dollars to dig out one. Fifteen years ago it was covered with men, carts,and 
horses. Columbia was one of the busiest of camps, having a population of six.or 
seven thousand people. Krom the town there issued daily an army.of workmen, 
and the road at evening was filled with them returning. To-day, you may look 
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over this denuded waste of boulders, and here and there is seen a man digging 
away, @ lone sexton in the Titanic burying-ground. Columbia has dwindled 
to two or three saloons and as many stores. Two-thirds of the town have dis- 
appeared. As to inhabitants, the streets have died out at the ends like withering 
stalks. Houses of wood rot and the roofs tumble in: houses of brick, long empty,. 
crumble and gap with widening cracks. 

Once they had a spirited volunteer fire department. In our golden days these 
mining towns had to burn down once or twice before they reached a permanent 
footing. There were resident old firemen from New York, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and other cities. These, of course, soon crystallised into companies. They 
bought “‘ machines,” ran with them, polished them, petted them, and sometimes 
fought for them. But the engines remain unused and rusted—the engine-house 
doors stand wide open day and night. There is but little to burn. The ‘‘ boys” 
left years ago. There is left in the town proper scarce sufficient population to 
man the brakes. The streets in many places have been dug up for gold, so that 
the area of town territory over which our engines could be run yearly grows more 
limited. It is now scarcely advisable to extinguish a fire. The lot for mining 
purposes is more valuable than the house. These are features peculiar to nearly © 
every placer mining town in California. Columbia past and present is one of 
the curiosities of the ‘* Pay Streak.” : 

The flat of which we speak was located on the “ Limestone Boulder” range. 
It ran many miles through the country, bearing always the marks of water-wear, 
and having an average width of two miles. In this range the bottoms of our 
prospect-holes, at the depth of forty or fifty feet, used occasionally to tumble out 
or in, as you please: they tumble into a subterranean river. There were many 
evidences that one flowed in this section of country, burrowing thousands of feet 
under mountain, river, valley and plain. Near Vallecito, distant some twenty 
miles from Coldimbia, the miners ran for years millions of tons of earth and stone 
the refuse of the gold-washings, into an earth-fissure at whose bottom water could 
be heard gurgling and rushing. It was never filled up. It was once determined 
to explore it. A small boat was built for navigating the underground channel. 
Johnny Ward, half miner, half gambler, the most polite and the grittiest and 
most reckless man in the southern mines, volunteered, and was lowered down 
many feet into the dark and unknown depths. But the Styx crept and moaned 
and fled into fearful and impassable channels. Johnny Ward was drawn up, and - 
no man has ever since gone down. 

The gold found in the ‘* Limestone Boulder” range, near which I have lived, 
was worth one and two dollars more per ounce than that dug from other and near 
localities. | Columbia gold brought near nineteen dollars per ounce : Stanislaus 
River guld, only two miles distant, might bring but seventeen, owing to its greater 
alloy with silver or some baser metal. The dust from different camps but a few 
miles apart bore many different valuations. The buyers could tell at a glance 
where it was dug. ‘They told by certain indications in colour and in the shape of 
the grains. River dust was flat and scaly: it was so worn, being ground between 
the rolling boulders on the bed of the stream for centuries. Gold from the higher 
flats and gulches of the dry diggings was coarser; the angularities of the grains 
were not entirely worn smooth.. Dust from some camps would hold white sand, 
others black. Strange dust was like strange coin. A Tuolumne county retail pro- 
vision-dealer might be as much puzzled to fix the proper valuation on Stanislaus 
county dust as on an ancient Hebrew shekel. ach camp dealt mainly with its 
own dust; miners seldom traded outside of certain boundaries, | 
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The “ Limestone Boulder” range produced large nuggets. One day in 1857 


an idle miner, while sauntering about the outskirts of Columbia, sat down under — 


the shade of an evergreen oak. He was out of luck, “‘ broke,” discouraged and 
disgusted. He sat there under that tree, and with his stick poked and pried at 
such stones as were lying within reach embedded in the red earth. A certain 
earth-stained piece of rock seemed much heavier than the rest: he could scarce 
pry it over. He rose and attempted to lift it. It was very heavy. His heart 

egan beating very fast. Clearing one side of the earth, he caught sight of the 
dull yellow colour of native gold. It was a ten-thousand-dollar lump. He was 
on the stage the next morning bound for the east. 

Nuggets and mixed gold and quartz in pieces weighing several hundred dollars 
were often lost by being “forked ”’ out of sluice or tom and deposited with the 
pile of “ headings ” or refuse rock which remained after the earth was washed 
away. Many such a piece remains to-day in the long-deserted gulches. 

“Old Alick,”’ living at Jamestown, made the better part of his living for years: 
by picking over these piles of stone. His intellect in quantity and quality was 
exactly fitted for such occupation. There was only mind enough to dribble along 
in One narrow little channel, so that it could all be easily concentrated at once 
on asingle stone. A richer and more active intellect might have been diverted 


from the necessary scrutiny of each and every pebble by other thoughts. ‘“ Old 


Alick” had none other: hence he was lucky : seldom a week passed but he found 
a “chispa,” or a ten or twelve dollar gold-and-rock-mixed pebble. This saved 
him the necessity of further labour for several days. He was not an extravagant 
man : a dollar’s worth of pork, a dollar’s worth of flour, and ten dollars’ worth 
of whisky would last him for a fortnight: then his rum-demented intellect once 
more, day after day, poured over the stones. 

The gold-bearing rivers had in some past ages left channels and gravel deposits 
up on the mountain sides which formed their banks: they left them often forty 
or fifty feet above their present level. Such deposits often proved very rich. 
But they were very exasperating. These pay streaks would cease as suddenly 
as they commenced. The base of one mountain was a “gravel lead:” the base 
of the next, half a mile below, was but bare, barren granite. Always on the 
look-out for some manner of “indications,” the miner became a rough sort of 


geologist. A smoothly-washed pebble or boulder in some unusual locality might © 


excite him almost as much as the dull yellow nugget itself. Gravel was next 
door to gold. 

There was the “ Point Claim” at Indian Bar, Tuolumne River. A mountain 
had here stepped in the track of the stream, which flowed in a great semicircle 
around it, A spur at this mountain’s base was composed of “‘river-washed gravel.” 
From 1853 to 1858 the Point Mining Company there laboured. They washed 
the spur entirely away. Where were banks covered with evergreen oaks and 
blooming in the spring-time with the many blossoms of the California forest, 
there were left only a bare yellow ledge and immense heaps of cobble-Sstones. 
The soil had been washed through the sluices into the river. It was deposited 
in thin yellowish streaks hundreds of miles below, on the low flat plains of the 
great San Joaquin Valley; so at last the point was declared worked out:. the 
company broke up. Some went to Cariboo; same to Arizona; some to their 


Eastern homes. Indian Bar declined, and finally lost ita dignity,as an election- 


eering precinct. A few men remained. They were neither industrious nor sober. 
They were content to grub on the gleanings left by the Point Company, making 
perhaps a dollar or two per day. That furnished them with flour, beef, and what 
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was of more consequence than all, whisky. More gold in California has been dug 
for an inferior article of corn whisky at two dollars per gallon than for any other : 
article of food or drink. They livedin rude cabins with stone. fireplaces and‘ 
mud-plastered chimneys. They went clad the year round in dungaree pants, ' 
grey skirts and cowskin boots. The foot-hill climate makes no great demand 
on the clothing stores, although men so dressed live in sight of the eternal snow ° 
on the higher Sierras five or six thousand feet above them and a hundred miles 
away. One day a “ Pointer,” an old sailor from Boston, Jones by name, who ' 
had dug and drunk up three or four small fortunes, concluded to prospect astreak 
of gravel a few inches in thickness left at the base of the old Point Company’s ° 
workéd-out bank, which was twenty-five or thirty feet in height, and perhaps as 
far above theriver. Jones dug a panful, washed it and found gold—about a “bit” 
prospect. He dug a little deeper and found more gold. He bored still a little 
deeper into the mountain’s base and discovered that the hard, blue granite ledge 
pitched downwards, instead of rising up and barring his progress. He found the 
gravel-streak growing wider and richer as he advanced. In a week, Jones and 
his comrades knew they were once more rich men.. They knew they had struck 
an old river-channel. From their “‘ coyote hole” was taken out as much as forty’ 
ounces per day. And what did they? Improve the opportunity which Fortune 
had once more flung them? No. They proceeded at once to celebrate the event, 
They bought whisky by the barrel, and drank it by the pint. In a year’s time 
one had been drowned ; another had perished of delirium tremens; another had - 
killed his wife and fled the country. Eventually, a shrewd, patient individual, who 
had been therefrom the first of the “strike,” bought of them their claims for-sums 
ranging from two hundred to two thousand dollars. He went to work syste- - 
matically, bored, tunnelled, blasted, and in two years’ time he had in his pocket two 
hundred thousand dollars, and another piece of the Indian Bar Mountain’s base, 
an eighth of a mile in length, two hundred yards in width, and from sixty to one 
hundred feet in height, had disappeared, run off in red mud—gone to fertilise the 
plains below. 

For two or three years, I, while mining a mile or so above this claim, had 
worked hard and hopelessly for a couple of dollars per day, wondering if it would 
ever be my lot again to mingle with the world, and get out of this remote corner 
in which I was shut in by poverty. I had, on my way to and fromthe Indian 
Bar store, time and time again, walked over this piece of ground: I had more 
than once prospected it, thinking that from certain washgravel indications that 
gold might be there. But it was not there deposited for me. So, when at last 
this deposit was found, and by somebody else, and the ‘ boys” used to come to 
my. cabin and talk by the hour of its richness, how in the dark tunnel the golden: 
flakes eould be seen glistening in the candle’s light (a sight very rarely seen in © 
the richest dirt, for gold is very chary in revealing itself to the eye) I used to 
become internally provoked and aggravated and disgusted. What was all this 
richness to me? None of it was mine. I had sought it too in that very spot, 
and mourned because I found it not. I would never visit the rich claim, to be 
further aggravated as John Sanborn, the lucky owner, exhibited to the hungry 
crowd — pan with forty yellow ounces at the bottom, the result of a single 
day’s work. 

But old Jones, the Boston sailor, stayed there contentedly, “ rocking,” his 
doHar and dollar and a half per day from the bank after he had lost all title in 
the claim he had discovered. He excused his business injudiciousness in selling © 


out, even while the gravel promised so richly, by saying it was too much money’ . 
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for him to have anything do with. It certainly did ruin and destroy. his three 

partners. Jones stayed and saw Indian Bar again worked out. He lives near 

there now. It costs Jones yearly about twenty dollars for clothing; one hun - 
dred will feed him: the balance which he wrests from the red soil helps th e 
distilleries and the Internal Revenue tax on whisky and tobacco. Jones is one 
of the Curiosities of the Pay Streak. 

One pay streak—one of former days and long since worked out—lay in the 
crevices of the bare, rocky river banks, The miners went forth’ provided with 
a sledge, a pick, a pan, a short crowbar, a piece of iron hoop bent at one end, a 
little broom made of twigs, and ‘‘ creviced.” They explored the ledge along the: 
river banks, and wherever they saw a promising crack or seam in the rock, they’ 
pried it with bar, smote it with sledge, laid it open, drew forth the long-lodged: 
dust of ages, spoonful by spoonful, hauled it out in pinches with the iron scraper 
bent at. one end, and swept the surface clean with the little broom: To get at 
these crevices sometimes twisted a man’s anatomy in all: manner of shapes. I 
T have lain half a day in the attitude.assumed by Nebuchadnezzar when he be- 
came herbivorous, head downward onan inclmed plane, my right arm reaching 
as far as ‘possible down the crevice and bringing up little’ hauls of’ the dirt.- 
There was always a little left at the bottom, jast out of one’s ‘reach, a little 
richer in gold than the rest. Au entire day of such bone-and-muscle-aching 
labour mizht furnish but two or three pans. It might wash out four or six dol- 


lars; We were gleaning the leavings of ’49. Then they pried ounce nuggets’ 


out of these same crevices with their jack-knives. 
“ Crevieing ” was hot, hard work. Gold in these seams was often found twenty- 
or thirty feet above the level of the river. We worked in steep, rugged, narrow 


canons, where it was difficult to obtain a foothold-—where there might not even” 
be-a bit of rock sufficiently level on which to deposit the pan with its precious: 
contents, Tom Scott was a tough little wiry man, of an impulsive disposition. . 
Thomas, one long,. hot California summer day, had so worked, scraped, pried,’ 
swept; dusted and accumulated a panful of dirt, which he felt would “pan out” 


richly, A miner often feels in his bones whether his luck will-be good or not’: 


Thomas felt this and a great deal more in his bones, for in order to get at this’ 
crevice he had been obliged all day to resolve himself into a deformity, and bone 


and sinew protested against it. Just as he was’ withdrawing his last spoonful of 
yellow mould he heard a metallic clattering over the rocks. He: turned, he looked: 
there was a pan, dirt, day’s work and all sliding down those steeply inclined 
banks into the river. The pan dived from the rocky edge into the deep, still 
waters of the canon: it disappeared, and then all wasas still as before. All 
save Thomas Scott, who, starting, seized his crowbar and hurled it as near as 
possible into the ripples of the sinking pan, saying, “‘ There! you may as well 

and keep the pan company!” The setting sun lingered for a moment at the 
western mouth of the canon with a broad grin on his countenance, and adis- 
gusted man, less his accustomed implements for crevicing, clambered over the 
rocks and along the steep edges home.to his lonely supper. 

Full thirty miles through Tuolumne county runs an immense wall, its sides 
in many: places perpendicular, in others slightly inclining. It has an average 
height of three hundred feet. You may walk-on the long level top as on an im- 
mense rampart, over a floor seemingly composed of iron and lava, rough and 

-corrugated like metal too suddenly cooled. It sounds hollow and metallic under- 
your tread, as if caverns were beneath—great air-bubbles perhaps, formed in 
cooling. From the eastern edge may be seen the smoke of a dozen decaying 


| 
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mining-camps nestled in the gulches, and still farther and over beyond the eye falls 
on the distant Sierras where they encircle the Yo-Semite Valley. Northward, 
there are seen the pine-clad slopes, looking almost black at this distance, which 
surround the basin wherein stand the great trees of Calaveras. Westward, glimp- 
ses are caught of the yellow, misty, river-flashing expanses of the great San Joa- 
quin Valley. Westand on Table Mountain. 

Under us, in the foundation of this mountain, is the channel of a dead river. 
The miner, piercing the underlying slate ledge for hundreds of feet, has bored 
into it, and is still busily engaged year after year in scooping out the auriferous 
gravel heart of the long, narrow mountain. It is rock at the bottom, rock on the 
sides, rock at the top and gravel within. Every carful of earth drawn out of this 
great iron-and-stone coffer contains tree-trunks and branches—some petrified, 
some in their natural state. Human bones and stone implements are also un- 
earthed. It holds a rich pay streak, in places, of a grayish or blue gravel, often 
80 full of clay as to be difficult to wash. Sticky, round pellets, rolling down the 
sluices, lay hold of the golden grains already lodged in the riffles, and snatch them 
out. We now throw this tenacious earth into wet hoppers, where it is torn to 
pieces by sets of revolving iron teeth. 

This wall is pierced with miles of tunnelling. From 1849 to 1853, Table 
Mountain’s interior remained all untouched. Many thin pay streaks of gravel, mixed 
with black soil, were found at its base and on its more gently inclined sides. 
Strata of gravel strangely cropping out between the upper and lower ledges were 
tunnelled. Gold was found inthem. But the heart of the mountain was wet : 

the dripping waters drowned the miner out. It was necessary in every Table 
claim that the “‘ rim-rock ” be bored low enough to drain this “‘seepage.” This 
cost many a miner years of hard labour, years of debt, years of coarse food and 
years of ragged garb. When first the existence of gold within the mountain was 
proved there was a rush for claims. It was taken up from end to end over thirty 
miles, Every fortunate holder at once set to work and attacked the hard foun- 
dation-rock. ‘The months and the years rolled on: some became discouraged 
and quit ; some penetrated the stony rind, reached the coveted gravel, and found 
it paying but two or three dollars per day where they expected two or three hun- 
dred : perhaps one company out of ten found a paying claim, and half of these 
wasted their profits in litigation. Some of the future generation; content to work 
for two dollars per day in natural, uncoined gold currency, will find employment 
in the gravel bowels of Table Mountain, one of the greatest Curiosities of the 
“‘ Pay Streak ” in California. 


FABLES OF BIDPAI. 


if bapgee Fables of Bidpai, or Kalila wa-Dimna, as they are more commonly 
. named from the principal piece in the Arabic version, are of great anti- 
quity, and have ever been very famous in the East. This appears from the 
number of versions that have been made in the Oriental tongues. Their origin 
was undoubtedly Indian ; the most remote appearance that can be traced being 
in an ancient Brahmanic book entitled Pantcha-tantra. The first translation 
_ Was into the old Pehlvi language, of which there is a full account given in one 

of the Arabic Introductions. The book had become very famous for its wisdom, 
and for the ingenuity and elegance of its composition. On this account Nous- 
chirewan, sovereign of Persia, was very desirous of getting a copy. This, how- 
ever, was very difficult, as the book was jealously guarded by the Indian monarch, 
and great pains taken to prevent any copy or translation of it from being carried out 
of the country. A secret mission, therefore, was entrusted to the physician Barzou- 
_yeh, who went to India in disguise, became familiar with its learned men, obtained 
the confidence of one of them, and finally, by surreptitious means, succeeded in 


accomplishing his object. On his return to Persia, the only recompense he would — 


receive was the king’s promise that a special memoir of his mission should be 
written, and for ever attached to the book. The Arabic version, in one of the 
introductions to which this memoir is found, was the work of Abdallah ben Al 
mokaffa, a man of Persian descent, but who became a Mohammedan in the time 
of the first Khalifs of the house of Abbas, Saffah and Mansour. Besides these, 
there were translations into the Syriac, and one into the latter or Talmudic 
Hebrew made by Rabbi Joel. A Greek version was made at Constantinople by 
the Byzantine writer Simeon Seth, or Simeon son of Seth, who lived under the 
emperors Nicephorus Botaniates and Alexis Comnenus, about the year 1080. 
This was made from the Arabic, and, though very defective, is of great use in 


determining various readings, and, sometimes, in fixing the meaning of corrupt , 


and difficult passages. The first printed edition, under the added title of Speci- 
men Sapientie Indorum, was by Sebastian Godofr. Stark, Berolini; 1697, with 
a Latin translation; another has lately been printed at Athens, date, 1851. 
From this Greek version, and the Arabic before mentioned, there have been 
made entire or partial translations into French and German, but none, to the 
writer's knowledge, have appeared in English. 

The Arabic version, as published by De Sacy, de l’imprimerie royale, Paris, 
1816, is a beautiful specimen of typography, and has an introduction giving all 
the information that could be procured respecting this curious and most. ancient 
production. 

In one of the’ Arabic introductions, ascribed to Bahnoud ben Sahwan, there 
as given the traditional account of its first Indian origin in the reign of Dab: 
schelim, who obtained the throne after the departure of Alexander the Great. 


- He was a monster of a tyrant, to whom no one dared to give counsel, until the 
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dangerous office was assumed by a Brahmanic philosopher named Bidpai. He 
succeeded in gaining audience of the king, and in interesting him in these inge- 
nious fables, wherein political and moral truths are presented in the language and 
actions of animals. Dabschelim admires their theoretical wisdom, and, finally 
becoming a practical convert, reigns virtuously and gloriously under the philoso- 
pher’s guidance. ach piece commences as a conversation between the king and 
Bidpai—the former asking an illustration of some virtue in which he wishes to 
be confirmed, or of some vice to which a ruler is especially exposed, and the 
other replying by the narration of some one of the stories of which the book is 
composed. 
_ The difference between this andall othercollections of fables, ancient or modern, . 
is very striking. There are the same leading animal characters, the lion, the 
eagle, the bear, &c., with the difference, that the jackal takes the place of the © 
fox, and that there are introduced more of the smaller species. ‘There are also. 
the same animal traits, showing great acuteness and fixedness of zoological observa-— 
tion from the earliest times ; but-instead of being brief apologues, with a single 
event, and one brief moral deduced, like the Greek fables of AXsop, or the Ara-. 
bian of Lokman, they are Jong, continued histories, involving a great variety of 
events, having each their social or political aspects, forming a narration highly 
interesting in itself, exhibiting sometimes the most exquisite moral, and yet, with» 
rare ingenuity, preserving the peculiar characteristics of each species. ‘Thus, for 
example, in the principal story of king lion, and his friend the bull, who are set: 
at variance by the unprincipal jackal, the lion is alarmed at hearing for the first 
time the bull’s deep bellow, so different from his own hoarse roar; he is not. 
afraid, not he, but then there is something mysterious about it, and prudence is a | 
virtue. And so again, the generous monarch resists the efforts of the crafty 
calumniator, by representing the difference of their habits—the one eating flesh 
and the other grass—as taking away all ground of rivalry in their intercourse. 
Sometimes, indeed, the philosopher seems to forget himself; the peculiar animal 
traits are lost sight of, and they are simply men talking, wisely or absurdly, in 
animal forms: but in general the dramatic proprieties are well observed. This, 
we think, will be seen in the one which we venture here to translate. The 
aetors are taken from the least powerful of the animal tribes; and this is essen- 
tial to the dramatic design, which is to show how the varied adaption of different 

_ gifts, even of the smallest kind, builds up a secure society for the weak, inspiring 
mutual confidence, and giving mutual help, even against the most powerful foes. 
Granting them speech, and a measure of reason adapted to their state, everything 
else is in accordance with their animal ways and instincts, whilst the whole pre- 
sents a picture of quiet friendship,'of charmingconstancy, of tender mutual regard, _ 
from which our lordly race may derive a lesson of practical-wisdom not to be: 
despised. The pervading moral, Love is strength, is one that appears in the: 
aphorisms and in the songs of Scripture. See Prov. xxx. 24—28, Canticles viii. 7. 

In this introductory notice, we would only farther advert to one feature per-. 

vading the collection, and furnishing internal evidence, not only of the antiquity; 
butof the wide influence of these fables in the East, as shown even in. the! 
modifications they have received. The various versions, although presenting | 
substantially the same events, and, in great part, the same unbroken narration, do 
yet show differences arising from the peculiar colouring that religious ideas have 
assumed in different lands, and as they have passed through successive ages. 
Some pious animal, such as a devout jackal, a very virtuous lion, in one place a: 
very pious cat, and in another a very hypocritical one who makes religion a cloak. 
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for her atrocities, is quite a favourite personification. This recluse character has, 
in the original Pantcha-tantra, or Indian legend, quite an ascetic aspect, is very 


quietistic, eats no flesh—in other words, shows the predominance of Brahmanic’ — 


and Buddhist ideas. In the Persian (ante-islamic) tt has more of the Magian’ 
look. Inthe Arabic, the pious fox, &c., is an orthodox Mohammedan, a Nasek, 


or extraordinary devotee, who is ever attentive to th, call of the Muezzin, says’ — 


extra prayers, quotes the Koran, and makes extra pilgrimages to Mecca. In the 
Greek version of Simeon Seth, on the other hand, he has become a decided: monk 
or hermit ; to accommodate him ablutions are turned into penance, and sometimes 
tlie translator renders Arabic phrases by literal —*= from the Scriptures. 
Not content with this, Simeon Seth sometimes makes all the animals talk Homer- 
ically, and parodies, in this way, entire’ hexameters from the Iliad or the Odyssey. 
In the story here given, however, there are no decidedly religious characters, 
they are animals purely natural, unsophisticated, unindoctrinated, and presenting 
only an amiable and natural morality. It is selected for its purity of diction, its 
- beautiful simplicity of narration, and as having a convenient measure of extent 
between the longer and the shorter pieces. ee 

The translation from the Arabic is made as idiomatic and as colloquial as 
possible, whilst, at the same time, faithful to the spirits of the words as well as 
to the exact trath of the thought. It is entitled, 


Bas ALHAMAMAT ALMOTAWWAKAT, 
CHAPTER OF THE Rina-Dove. 


Said Dabschelim, the king, to Bidpai- the philosopher: I have heard from you 
the story of the two friends, and how a liar made division between them, and all’ 
how the miatter ended’; now tell me, if you know any story of the kind, about 
true and constant friends, and how their friendship commenced, and how they 
mutually helped each other. Said the philosopher, The truly wise man will re- 
gard nothing as of equal account with friends ; for they are helpers in prosperity, 
and’consolers in adversity ; and among the histories to this effect is that of the 
ring-dove, and the field-mouse, and the deer, and the raven. How was that ? 
said the king: They say, said Bidpai, that in the land of Sakawindajina there — 
was a certain city by the name of Daher, and near that city a place abounding: 
in game, to which huntsmen were constantly resorting. . Now there was in this 
place a tree with numerous branches, and thick covering leaves, and in this tree 
a raven had his nest. It happened then one day, as the raven was settling into’ 
his nest that, lo and behold, a huntsman made his appearance. A vile-looking fellow’ 
he was, and of most evil intent. On his shoulder he carried his net, and in his’ 

_ hand a staff. As he drew nigh the tree, the raven was terribly frightened. 
_Surely, said he; thisman comes here for my destruction, or the destruction of 
my neighbours ; and so I will remain quietly in my place until I see what he is 

about. Then the huntsman fixed his net, and when he had spread the grain 
upon it, and hid himself close by, he had to wait but a very short time, when, 
lo and behold, there passed by a dove called the ring-dove, and with her a great 
many other doves. As neither she nor her companions saw the net, they fell 
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upon the grain, and began to pick it up, when suddenly the net closed and had 
them all as fast asa locked door. The huntsman was coming up with great joy, 

* when all the doves began to struggle in the cords, each one seeking only his own 
freedom. Hold, said the ring-dove ; do not thus defeat your own effort by 
being each one of you more concerned for himself than for his neighbour ; but 
let ug all help, and all pull together upon the net, and we shall every one escape. 
Then they all pulled together, eacb one helping the other, and up they went into 
the air, net and all. The huntsman, however, did not despair of catching 
them ; for he thought that they would only go a short distance before dropping 
down. Now, says the raven, will I follow on and see what becomes of these 
fellows. Just then the ring-dove turned short round, and saw the huntsman 
following. “‘ Here he comes,” said she ; “ he is close after us. Now if we take the 
‘way of the open country it will be impossible for us to escape his eye, and he will 
keep right on in pursuit ; but if we go the way of the fields and forests he will lose 
sight of us and turn back. There is a certain place where lives a field-mouse, a very 
dear friend of mine, and if we can only reach it, he will gnaw the net for us. 
They followed the advice, and the huntsman turned back in despair ; but the 
raven followed on. When the ring-dove found that they had come to the place 
-of the field-mouse, she bid them settle down. Now the mouse had a great many 
holes as places of refuge in dangerous times; and when the dove called him by 
name—for his name was Zirak—he answered her from one of these holes. Who 
are you, and where do you come from? I am your friend, said the ring-dove. 
Then the mouse came up very promptly. What brought you into this trouble? 
said he. Don’t you know, said the dove, that nothing befalls one, whether of 
good or of evil, except by the decree of the Fates? That is what brought us into 
this trouble ; for there is no escaping the Fates, either for great or small; even 
the sun suffers eclipse, and the moon, too, when the Fates have so decreed for 
them. Then the mouse began to cut the knot which was near the ring-dove, 
when the latter cried out, Begin with the others, and after that come to me. 
This she had to repeat many times before the mouse paid any attention to it. 
Why, how is this, he said at last, that you seem to have no pity or care for your- 
self? Says the ring-dove, I fear lest, if you begin with me, you may become 
“weary, and give up before doing it for the rest ; whilst I know very well that, 
‘should you be ever so tired, you would never leave me in the net. Ah, said the 
mouse, that is the very thing that makes me love youso. Then he went on with 

_ his work until he had finished it all, when out went the dove and all her com- 
panions with her. 

Now the raven had watched this proceeding of the mouse, and it produced in 
‘him a great desire for his friendship and further acquaintance. So he called, 
Mousie! Mousie! until out came the little head. What do you want? said 
the mouse. Your acquaintance, said he. There can be none between us, 
replied the mouse ; for one who is wise should only seek that for which nature 
has made a way, and ever avoid the contrary. Now, you are a devourer, and I 
am your meat ; there can be no true friendship between us. Not so, said the 
raven ; though the mouse is my meat, as you say, I could never have the satis- 
faction in eating you. Your friendship is all the more dear to me notwithstand- 
ing what you have said; and when I thus seek it you ought not to repel me. 


There is something so good and so clever about you, that I cannot help loving 


yon; you are so modest, too, and make so little show of your merits. But surely 
one who is wise should not seek to hide his excellency ; for virtueis like musk ; 
-conceal it as you will, nothing can prevent the spread of its fragrart odour. Be 


/ 
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that as it may, said the mouse, there is nd stronger enmity than that of nature, ~ 


and of this there are twokinds. One of them is the mutual, such as that which 


_ exists between the lion and the elephant ; for sometimes the lion kills the ele- 


phant, and sometimes the elephant kills the lion; the other is the one-sided 
enmity, such as that which exists between me and the cat, or between me and 
thee ; for it never hurts you, whilst the pain and damage ever returns to me. 
It is like water; make it ever so hot, that does not prevent its quenching the 
fire. He who has such an enemy, and rashly comes to terms with him, is like 
aman who carries a serpent in his sleeve; and one who is wise will, of all 
things, avoid . every approach to familiarity with a shrewd and crafty foe. I 
understand you, said the raven; yet such is the goodness of your disposition, 
that you ought to perceive the sincerity of my words, and not be hard upon me, 
or say that there can be no friendship between us ; for the wise seek not recom- 
pense for kindness, and friendship with}the virtuous is quick to form, slow to break. 
It is like~a golden pitcher, hard to fracture, and easy to be repaired should it get 
a dent ora bruise. So, too, the friendships of the bad are quick to break, slow 
to form; resembling in this the earthen pitcher, easy to crack with the slightest 
injury, and then past all mending. The noble love the noble; the vile love no 
one except in appearance, through desire of gain or fear of harm. But I have 
need of thy love and kindness, because thou art generous, and I stand at thy 
gate resolved to take no food until you receive me as a friend and brother. Said 
the field-mouse, I accept your brotherhood, for I can repel no one from his urgent 
need; but I began this talk, as I did, that I might assure myself in acting 
prudently, and that you might never have to say, should you do me harm, that 
you found the mouse quick to be deceived. Then he went out of his inner hole 
and stood by theentrance. What hinders you from coming clear out? said the 
raven; and why do you not treat me with more familiarity? Have you some 


doubt remaining, after all? There are two things, said the mouse, in respect to — 


which the people of the world mutually give and take, and hold friendly inter- 


- course. These are the soul and the hand. Sume give to each other of their — 


souls ; these are the real hearty friends, pure and true. Those who give of the 
hand only, they are, indeed, helpers to each other, yet do they desire, each one, 
their own profit. Now he who acts on these wordly principles of gain, is like the 
huntsman who spreads grain for the birds, with no desire for any good of the 
birds, but all for his own. But the giving of the soul goes far beyond the giving 
of the hand, and that is what I have ventured to do to thee; I have given to 
you-my very soul—my life. Nothing now prevents my going wholly out, but one 
thought that occurs to me. You know very well that you have companions, other 
ravens, of a nature like your own, but without your thought and purpose ; I am 
afraid of them. But, said the raven, surely it is a sign of friendship that one 
should be a friend to his friend’s friend, and a foe to his friend’s foe; and there 
is no friend of mine, I am certain, who will not love you. Should there be such 
a one, I could very easily cut his acquaintance. 
Then went forth the field-mouse to the raven, and they gave each other the 
hand, and pledged a pure friendship. They became, too, very familiar with each 
other, and after some time had passed, says the raven to the ‘mouse, You live too 
near the roadside, and I am afraid that some of the boys may hit you with stones; 
but if you will go with me, I know of a very retired place, where lives one of the 
tortoise family, a very good friend of mine, who feeds on fish, and where we, too, 
will find everything we may want to eat. Suppose that I take you along, that we 


"may live there in all security. There is one thing I have not mentioned, says the 


| 
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mouse ; I know a good many curious stories that you will be delighted to hear 
when we get to that quiet, place ; 80 take me along, and I will do whatever you 
may wish. Then the raven took up the field-mouse by the tail, and flew with 
him until they reached the spot. When they came to the spring where:the 
tortoise lived, she looked out from the water, and behold! the raven carrying 
the mouse by the tail. Not seeing, at first, that it was her friend, she was greatly 
frightened at so strange a sight. Then the raven called to her; upon which:she 
went out, and asked him, What is the matter, and where do you come from ? 
So he told her the whole story—how he had followed the doves, and the matter 
of the field-mouse, all about it until they came to that very place: When the 
tortoise had heard the whole affair, she greatly admired the good sense and 
integrity of the raven’s little friend, and.after she had courteously saluted him, 
began to ask him many questions about his coming there. Now, says the raven 
to the mouse, since we are in this quiet place, it is a good time to tell us some of 
those stories you spoke of besides answering the questions the tortoise has 
put to you concerning the events of your life; for she stands to you the same as 
I. Then the mouse began as follows: One of the first things in my experience was 
my living in the house of a very pious man who led a recluse life, with no family 
or servants about him, and who had every day given to. him a basket of provi- 
sions, Of this he would eat what he wanted, and hang up the remainder. I 
used to watch the recluse until he went out, when I would leap up to the bas- 
ket, and eat away until I had devoured what was in it, except what I threw down 
to the other mice who had gathered round. Many atime did the hermit do his 
best to hang the basket out of my reach, but never succeeded, until once upon a 
time a travelling guest asked lodging for the night, when they two sat. down and 
ate their supper together. After that they began to converse ; when the her- 
mit asked his guest from what part of the world he came, and where are you 
going now, and. soon. ‘The man had passed through distant regions, and seen 
many curious things, and while he was telling them, the hermit suddenly clapped 
his hands to scare me away from the basket. What is that? said the traveller. 
Are you making sport of me, after asking me to relate my adventures? The 
hermit begged his pardon, and said it was that wicked mouse; his audacity is 
astonishing ; I can leave nothing in the house but he eats it all up. Said: the 
traveller, One mouse do all that! There must be a good many of them, I 
think. True, replied the hermit, my hut is pretty well stocked with them ; but 
there is one in particular who beats mé in every effort I make to catch him at 
his tricks. That puts me in mind, replied the traveller, of what the man said to 
the woman who sold good sifted sesame for that which was unsifted. And how 
was that ? said the hermit. Once upon a time, said the traveller, I lodged with 
- @ man in a certain place; and after we had supped: they spread a bed for me in 
@ room adjoining that in which my host slept with his wife. There being but 
a thin partition of reeds between us, I heard.the man say, just before daylight, 
that he thought of inviting a few friends to dinner. So make ready for them, 
said he to the woman. “What business, replied she, have you to give such an 
invitation when there is hardly enough in the house for your own family? You 
know, too, that ,you.are one.who never lays. up,anything. Don’t trouble your- 
self about that, says the man ;..we will just.give:them what we have. As. for 
this laying up, that you, talk of, no good comes'of it; it is. very.apt to turn outias 
it did withthe saving .wolf. .How was:that ?.said the wife. -They say, re- 
plied the man,*, that.once upon.a time a huntsman. went out with his how,and 


_.* These, parentheses, or stories within stories, often occur, sometimes involved to 
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arrows, and had not gone far before: he shot a gazelle. He Jaid:it upon his 
. shoulders, and was carrying it home, when lo, a wild boar crossed his way. The 


-huntsman sent an arrow that pierced the boar, but did not prevent his rushin 


upon him, and striking him with his tusks. The bow flew out of his hands, and 
. both fell dead together. As it;/happened, just at that time there -came along a 


wolf. Aha! says the grim creature, here is a man, and a deer, and a wild hog 
all together ; I shall have meat enough fora long time. It is best, however, 


_to be saving: so I will begin with this leather bowstring ; the gnawing of’ that 


will do for one meal. Hewas very busy with the string, when it suddenly 


snapped, and the horn of the bow springing back struck him a killing blow upon 


the throat. So he died, too; and all this came from saving and laying up. I 
have told you the story that you may know: that all such hoarding is apt to come 
to a bad end. Very well, said the wife, that may be all true what you say, and 
I will do my best; there may be in the house enough rice and sesame to make 
a dinner for six or seven persons, and in the morning I will get it ready ; so 
invite whom you please. When the morning came, the wife took the sesame, and 
sifted it, and spread it in the sun to dry, and told the boy to keep off the birds 
and the dogs. It so happened, however, that, when she was very busy, the boy 
became careless, and lo, a dog came along and stuck his nose in the meal. This 
made it profane, and unfit fur use. So she took it to the market, and bargained 
with it for other sesame that had never been sifted, measure for measure. That 
was the time—for I was standing in the market—when I heard one say: There 
is some secret about this woman’s proceedings, or she never would have sold sifted 


meal for unsifted. Now this is.what I-said to you before, resumed the traveller, 


in his talk with the hermit, and: this is what I have to say about this jumping 
mouse. You may depend upon it, there is:some mystery about him, some secret 
cause that enables him to perform these feats of which you complain. Now, 
bring me an axe, and I will make a search for his hole, and find-out the way he 


does the thing. So the hermit procured an axe, which the guest took, and began 
_his.search. It so happened that at that:time, when I heard them say this, I-was 
in my other hole. In the one that I usually occupied'there had been lying a purse 


of a hundred dinars—how they came there I never knew—and so the guest kept 
on his hunt until he came upon the money. Aha! said he to the Kermit, here 


-is the secret of the mouse’s performances ; this'is what gives him power to make 


such leaps; he never could have done itif it had not: been for the dinars ; for it 


-is money, you must know, that gives strength, and increase of wisdom, and ability 
.. of allsorts. Now you will see, after this, if he shall be able to leap as he did 


before* When morning came, all the other mice gathered round me, complaining 


the third or fourth power. They belong to the humour of this old composition ; but 
they become, occasionally, so complicated, that the reader is puzzled in determining 


‘their application. Sometimes they seem quite mal @ propos, unless they. may be re- 
garded as designed to show that the wise animals can now and then say things without — 


purpose, or talk nonsense, as well as men. It is mot very.easy here to see the exact 
point in the mouse’s version of the traveller’s story about the sesame, though the mean- 
ing of the comical wolf-parenthesis.is pretty clear. And so we may say in some. part of 


-mousie’s moralising in what follows. Very good in iteelf, but seeming to have little to 


do with the story, unless we may suppose it intended, by Bidpai, as a quiet satire ‘a 
commonplace experiencer, and-prosy morat reflections upon them, belonging, as they do, 


to the:earliest as: well as to the latest ‘times. 


~# We see from this how old is.the inductive philosophy. ‘This traveller was, a true 


‘Baconian ; cum hoc — hoc, or post hoc peopter bbe, was his motto. The dinars 


were there all the time of the mouse’s jumping; they were an invariable concomitant 
—a “co-cause,” or, at least, an “occasion,” —and. there must be some connection between 
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of hunger, and calling me their only hope; so I went on, and they with me to 
the usual place from which I was wont to leap at the basket ; but it wasall over 
with me. I tried my best, once and again, but could never reach it. Thus my 
loss of power became evident to them, and I heard them saying, Let us abandon 
him, for we shall never more get our living through his means ; he is not the one 
we took him for; he has become poor, and wants a provider like the rest of us. 
so they left me, and joined my enemies, and abused me every way, and told stories 
about me, and persecuted me in every way, untilI said to myself: Such is the 
way of the world ; brothers, helpers, friends, all fail when money fails. Thus 
I found that one-who has no money becomes utterly destitute in all things. He 


is like the water which the winter-rains leave stagnant in the waddies; it runs - 


into no stream, it flows to no place ; it only sinks lower and lower, until the dry 
earth drinks it up. I found, too, that as one who has no friends has no people, 
and as one who has no child has no memorial, so he who has no money loses all 

reputation for wisdom ; he has no share in this world ; .he is regarded as having 

but little to expect from the world to come ; for let him become poor, and friends 

and brothers all cut his acquaintance. Like a tree that grows in the desert, 

plucked on every side, such is the condition of one who has become destitute, 

and stands in need of what is abundantly possessed by others. And 
I found that poverty is, in fact, the sum of all wretchedness, the cause to its vic- 
tim of all hatred, a very pit of slander and ill report. I discovered, too, that 
when one is poor he becomes an object of suspicion to those who had before con- 
fided in him»; he is judged hardly by those who once thought well of him. If 
another commits an offence, he bears the blame. There is no quality praised in 
the rich that is not condemned in him. His courage is called foolhardiness. Is 
he generous ? he gets the name of a squanderer. Is he humane? he is called 
weak? Is he grave? they call him stupid. Death itself is better than the 
want which drives one to beggary—especially to beg of the avaricious and the 


vile ; and for the noble-minded it were easier, and more agreeable, to thrust his 


hand into the mouth of the viper, and swallow down its deadly venom, than to 
ask alms of the miserly churl. But to return to my story. I saw the guest take 
the dinars, and divide them with the hermit, who put his part in a purse, and laid 
it by his head. As it grew late, therefore, and the shadow of the night came 
over them, I had a strong desire to get hold of it, and carry it back to my hole : 
for I thought that this would restore my strength, or, at least, bring back to me 
_ my friends. So I crept up to the hermit as he slept, and had got very near his 
head, when I saw that the guest was -wide awake, with a stick in his hand, with 
which he struck me a cruel blow that quickly sent me back. After the pain had 
ceased, the strong desire to get the dinars sent me out again, as before; but lo, 
the guest was still on the watch, and hit me another blow that made the blood 
come, and knocked me heels over head, until I fell fainting in my hole, with 
such torturing pain as made the very name of money so odious to me, that I 
never since heard an allusion to it without thiaking of those dinars—so much of 
distress and terror they caused me. Then I thought with myself again, and 
found that the wretchedness which abounds in the world comes mainly from 
greediness and inordinate desire, and that those who have it never cease from 


them and the constant event with which they concided. No other causation was visible ; 

these were the “hard facts;” and so the traveller’s examination might be called a 

r a experiment ;” whilst the fact of the mouse’s ceasing to leap verified it beyond 
oubt. 


t+ The Arabic idiom here is precisely the same with our own. 
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misery, and weariness, and painful labour ; so that they are more easily induced 
to make the most distant and laborious journeys in search of wealth, than the 
‘liberal man is to stretch out his hand for money when it is offered to him. There 
is nothing like content. This, at last, I came to see; and then I went from the 
house of the hermit, and dwelt in the open field where the dove became my 
friend, and so I was led into this new friendship between me and the raven, who 
told me of the loving intimacy that existed between him and thee, and invited 
me to go along with him to your place. This I was very willing to do, and I 
will be to thee a true brother, and gladly make my residence near to thine own. — 
The field-mouse ceased speaking, when the tortoise replied with great kindness : 
T have listened, said she, to your words, and to the very interesting story you 
have told us. There is only one thing I wish to observe. Begging your pardon 
for saying it, there seems yet to linger in your mind something of a longing 
remembrance of the things you have renounced.* Know, then, that excellence 
of speech becomes perfect in excellence of act; for the sick man who knows the 
remedy for his disease, receives no benefit from his knowledge unless he takes the. 
medicine. It gives him neither rest nor ease. Now, therefore, put your wisdom 
and experience in practice, and be no longer sad on account of the scantiness of 
your means (that is, think no more about the dinars) ; for one who has true for- 
titude, and is held thereby in honourable esteem, even though he have not money, 
is like a lion who inspires awe even when he is lying down : whereas the rich man 
without manliness, and who is little thought of in the midst of his wealth, is like 
a cowardly dog which nobody cares for, though he has a rich collar about his 
neck, and rings upon his feet. And let it not grieve you, your being in a foreign 
laud ; for the wise man in exile is like the lion, who, let him go where he will, 
his strength goes with him. So think well of what you have done for yourself ; 
for if you do so, good will seek thee even as water seeks its descent. Success 
belongs to the diligent and the prudent ; but as for the slothful and the shiftless, 
no good goes with him, any more than with the young woman who marries an 
old and withered man. For there are five things, it is said, in which stability and 
truth are not to be expected. They are, the shadow of a summer cloud, the 
friendship of the wicked, the love of women, the tale of a liar, and wealth rapidly 
grown. Wherefore the wise man will not be sad on account of the little that he 
possesses ; for his wealth is his understanding, and the treasure of good déeds he 
has sent on before him* (to the day of judgment): of this, he trusts that he shall 
never be robbed, whilst he has no fear of being charged with any false account for 
what he hath not done. He is not the one to be neglectful of his latter end, 
knowing that death is ever unexpected, and hath no appointed time. You need 
not my admonition, since you are yourself so knowing ; but I thought to do you 
right, for you are our brother now, and all that we can teach or give is thine. 


* The Arabic text here is so very defective and confused, that the version of the 
sentence, as given, is taken from the Greek of Simeon Seth. 


+ The tortoise seems to intend here a very gentle rebuke to the mousie for his lon& 
moralising, intimating that he is like some other good people, who, though really con- 
verted, have still a little hankering after a world renounced,—show this even in 
their expressed contempt for it, and in their sentimental fondness for talking about its 
vanities. — 

* This “ sending on of good deeds” before one is a peculiar Mohammedan and Ko™ 
anic phrase ; and must, therefore, be regarded #8 an accommodation of something of 
he same general import in the [ndian or Persian. It resembles, however, very much 
the New Testament idea of “laying up treasure in heaven.” 
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When the raven had heard what the tortoise said to the mouse, and how kindly 
and elegantly she had replied to him, he was vastly delighted. You have made 
me very glad, said he ; you have conferred a great favour upon me; and may 
you ever have as much joy as you have given. For the good are ever watching 
over and helping the, good. Especially is it the case that, when such a one 
stumbles, or falls into trouble, it is only one like him that gives him the hand ; as 
— the elephant sinks in the marsh, it is only another elephant that can draw 

im out. 

Now, whilst the raven was in the midst of this speech, there suddenly dashed 
in among them a gazelle, running very swiftly, and giving them all a terrible 
fright. Down sunk the tortoise in the water; away scudded the mouse to his 
hole; up flew the raven and lighted on a tree. Then he soared high 
in the heavens,* that he might see if any one was in pursuit of the 

elle. Nothing, however, could he discover, and so he called to his 
iends, who thereupon came out again from their retreats. When the tortoise 
saw the gazelle looking eagerly to the water, Drink, said she, if you are thirsty, . 
and be in no fear, for there is nothing here to cause you dread. Then the gazelle 
drew nigh, and the tortoise saluted him, and wished him health, and said to — 
him, Whence came you to us? I have been, said he, in the wide desert, where - 
the riding huntsmen are ever chasing me from place to place. This day, in 
particular, I saw an old man coming along, who I was afraid might be one of 
them, and sol fled as usnal. Don’t be frightened, said the tortoise; for we. 
never see any huntsmen here ; and we will give you our love, and a place to. 
live in; and here is water and pasture in plenty, if you can be content in our. 
society. So the gazelle stayed with them, and there was a shady place where 
they all used to meet together, and had much good discourse, and told each © 
other instructive stories. So they lived on, until at last, one day, the raven, 
and the mouse, and the tortoise, were together in the arisha, but the gazelle 
was missing. So they waited, and waited, hour after hour, but he came not. 
It was a long time, and they began to be very much afraid lest some harm — 
might have happened to him. At last the mouse and the tortoise said to the 
raven, Your eyes are sharp; fly up, and see if there is anything near to us. * 
Then the raven soared very high in the heaven, looking keenly out, and, lo and 
behold! the gazelle lay afar off entangled in the nets of the huntsman. Down 


* This kind of lan shows great antiquity. It isan Old Testament style of 
speech. Wesay, “birds of the air; ” the scriptural term is everywhere (in the Hebrew)‘ 
“ birds of the heavens.” It came from the idea of birds actually flying up to the 
heavens, the abode of the celestial powers. Hence afterwards, when superstition obscured 
the pure old patriarchalism, the wine-spread idea of divination by birds, as having 
some kind of intercourse with the heavenly beings. Thus, in Greek, there is the same 
word for bird and omen. We see it, too, in the Latin aus(avis)picium. This higher 
a of the birds was supposed to be obtained by us in extthion the direction of 
their flights, listening to their notes, or examining the vital parts in sacrifice. The 
raven, especially, was always regarded as a far-seeing, prophetic bird. This has been 
supposed by some to have had some connection with Noah’s employment of him as a 
messenger from the ark. It was also the bird sent to feed Elijah. We need not atcach © 
much importance to this ; but, at all events, the keen sight of birds, in their great eleva- - 
tion, is used, in the Bible, to represent surpassing or superhuman knowledge. Compare 
Job xxviii. 7: “a path which no fowl knoweth,” and v. 21: “it is hid from the birds 
of heaven.” The language is employed to denote great inscrutableness ; referring to. 
that hidden or higher “ wisdom ” which this sublime chapter represents man as seekin 
in vain through all nature. Compare also, Ecclesiastes x. 20: “ For a bird of the air 
(Heb., bird of the heavens) shall carry the voice, and that which hath wings shall tell 


the matter.” 
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_ he flew swiftly, and told them what had happened. Then said the tortoise and. 
the raven to the mouse, Here is work for you; we must despair, without your 


assistance, of giving any help to our brother. Come on, then, and aid him all 


in your power. The mouse started immediately with all speed, and when he | 
came to the gazelle, Alas! said he, how came you in so sad a case as this? | 


for you are one of the sharp-eyed, and should have looked out. Said the 
gazelle, What can sharpness do against the Fates? Whilst they were. in this 
talk, the tortoise came crawling up, and the gazelle said, Alas! what possessed. 
you to come? for if the huntsman gets here by the time the mouse has gnawed 
the nets, we must leave you to the foe ; for there are holes into which the 


' mouse can run; but as for thee, O my slow friend, there is no hurrying thee, 


nor even moving thee. It is on your account, therefore, that I especially fear 
the huntsman’s coming. Said the tortoise, There is no living away from one’s 


friends; for when friend parts from friend, he is robbed of his heart, he is 


deprived of his joy, his eye is darkened. The tortoise was proceeding in this 
strain; but before she had finished her words, the huntsman drew nigh, and. 
this was just at the time when the mouse had finished the cutting of the net. 


Immediately the gazelle made off with himself, the raven went soaring up in 


air, and the mouse took refuge in one of the holes of the desert. Nothing 


remained but the tortoise. She was creeping off, when the huntsman came up 
and found his net cut to pieces. Looking round, right and left, he espied her 
moving slowly along, and immediately seized and bound her, In the mean- 
time the raven, the mouse, and the gazelle, had made no delay in getting 
together as soon as possible, after they had seen the huntsman bind the tortoise. 
And their grief was very great, and the mouse began to talk wisely, and said: 
We can never know that we have passed through all trouble until we have been. 
in the worst of it’; and he was very right, who said that one should never cease. 
his efforts to keep out of difficulty ; for when he has once stumbled, he will keep 
on stumbling, though he ,were walking on the smooth and level plain. Oh, 
how I fear for the tortoise, that best of friends, whose friendship, instead of 
being mercenary, or seeking any reward, is @ generous and noble friendship—. 
stronger, indeed, than that of a parent torhis child—a friendship that 
death alone can destroy. Alas, for this body of ours,* so loaded with 
miseries, ever coming and going, ever flowing away, where there is nothing 
that stays, or remains the same ;—like the rising and setting star, one ever- 
following the other, no rest, but change for ever; or like the pain of wounds. 
that are ever breaking out anew, so bleeds afresh the heart that is wounded by 
the loss of friends after it has enjoyed their society. ‘ 
Then the gazelle and the raven‘said to the mouse: Surely we are anxious, 


as well as you; but your talk, though indeed it is very eloquent,f will give no 


* The mouse’s philosophising here suggests some of the questions of the early Greek 
schools about the continual flux of matter, and change of bodily forms—“ Does any- 
thing stand?” It has, however, still more of a Buddhistic look. Some of the terms used 

by eee that he did not fully understand it. It is clearer in 
Simeon Set 
¢ This looks again as though the,gazelle and the raven meant to be a little: quizzical 


on our very friendly, but rather over-righteous, mouse. We have specimens: of suchcon- | 


tinual moralising, without much rhyme or reason, in the discourses between Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza. Indeed, all through, Cervantes seems to present it as a trait of the 
common Spanish discourse. They may have got it from the Arabians, who manifest 
this tendency very strongly in their ethics, poetry, and legends. The original unabrid 
Arabian Nights’ tales are full of it. In a sublimer form we see something of thi 
rhapsodic Oriental sententiousness in the long speeches of Job’s friende. 
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help to the tortoise ; for it is truly said that men are tried in adversity, children 
and kindred are tested by poverty, and brothers are proved by evil fortune. 
True, said the mouse, but I can do something more than talk; I see a way to 
get us out of this trouble. It is this: let the gazelle go and fall down in view 
of the huntsman, as though he was wounded; and then let the raven pounce | 
down upon him as though intending to eat him; whilst I will dart on, keeping 
near the huntsman, and watching him very closely; it may be that he will 
throw his stick at him, and, for that purpose, lay down the tortoise, giving his 
whole attention to you, that he yet may get possession of the gazelle. When 
he comes near, then start up again, and run a little way, just far enough to 
keep up his eagerness, and make him think that he will be able to catch you ; 
so, leading him on farther and farther from us, keeping one side of him, and - 
just as near as you dare. During this time I will be gnawing the cords of the 

tortoise, with good hope of getting her loose before the huntsman comes back. 

The raven and the gazelle did what the mouse advised them. The huntsman 

went in pursuit, and the gazelle led him on until he had got very far away, 

while the mouse applied himself to the cutting of the cords, and the tortoise had 

time to get off to a safe hiding-place. When the huntsman came back, blowing 
and weary, and found the cords cut again, he fell to thinking over the matter, 

and all about the gazelle that he had been expecting to catch, and the curious 

' eonduct of the raven, until he began to think himself utterly muddled* in his 
understanding. He could not imagine how it was—his cords all gnawed to 

pieces, and no one in sight ; whilst the look of the place grew lonely and weird. 

Surely, said he, this must be the devil’s territory, a land of Jins and sorcery. 

So he went away without hunting any more. But the raven, and the gazelle, 

and the mouse, and the tortoise, all came together in their shady retreat, safe 

and sound, and rejoicing in their good fortune. 

Then said Bidpai the philosopher, unto Dabschelim the king: See how 
these creatures here, even in their smallness and their weakness, were able to 
deliver themselves from the bands of destruction—and that, too, time after 
time—because they had love in its purity and constancy, and were ever ready 
to help each other. And so man, on whom is bestowed reason and judgment, 
who is inspired to distinguish good and evil, and gifted with discernment and 
knowledge,—He, above all other beings, is designed for society, and fitted for 
friendship and mutual help. 

This, O King, is the story for which you asked—a picture of true friends, 
and of the happy life they led. 


* Arabic, choulat,—all mixed up, a8 we say, 
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W* could hardly realise that we were still in the United States, the whole 


surroundings were so unfamiliar. Chests of tea covered with hieroglyphics, 
piles of curious-shaped and coloured garments, formed a fitting background for the 
noiseless movements of the attendants as they went about their work. The at- 
mosphere was-heavy with opium smoke, rising in curling clouds from the tiny 
pipes held by two impassive figures seated on either side of the little table, which 
held the inevitable burning jamp and the tiny transparent cups to be found in 
every Chinese domicile. Mr. Choy Chew himself, a courteous, agreeable gentle- 
man, seemed a vision, the creature of Dreamland, as he sat perched upon a high 
stool opposite our party. His smooth face, shaven head and pigtail, the dark 
blue colour and curious fashioning of his broadcloth ‘‘ blouse,” and, above all, 
his restless, gleaming black eyes, were in marked contrast to the familiar appear- 
ance ofthe gentlemen of our party, with their bearded faces, closely-cut hair and 
style of dress. 

It was hard to shake off the feeling that this was but a vision of Shadowland. 
We looked out of the windows, but gained no help there, for the street was full 
of quickly-moving figures clad in the same odd attire, withtheir boat-shaped shoes, 
walking noiselessly up and down, intent on their own affairs. 

We could but turn our eyes inward once more, and wonder if our ears heard 
aright the well-spoken English in which Mr. Choy Chew was chatting, interrupt- 
ing his talk with us to give an occasional direction to the busy clerks, who 
transacted business, gave orders, wrote in the huge ledgers, and watched us all 
the while with unconcealed amusement and interest. . 

The two smokers puffed placidly on, the light before the tiny idol burned 
mildly, the atmosphere grew dreamier and dreamier—civilisation, progress, rush, 
hurry, bustle, whirl, all seemed things of the far past. It could not be that we 
were stillin America. Welooked over at the municipal authority vested in our 
pleasant travelling companion, the Mayor of O——., and tried, like the famous 
old woman in Mother Goose, to settle our own identity. 

At a few words—all tang and chang and yang, except those that were ski and 
chi—an oldish Chinaman handed to us, on a tea-box lid, some curious dried, 
brown objects, not unlike black walnuts in appearance. Following Mr. Choy 
Chew’s example, and crushing them between our fingers, there developed an 
inner kernel, resembling a dried prune in looks and taste. These, we were 
informed, were a species of Chinese fruit. Our host then wrote for 
us on Chinese paper his name and address in English and Chinese, using a 
camel’s hair brush and India ink, and writing (or painting would be a more 
applicable term) with as great rapidity as though the best Gillott pen and writing 
fluid were his implements. 

The evening previous to this visit, while prowling around Sacramento-street, 


and watching the curious Celestials in their every-day life, our attention was 
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attracted by a singular arrangement on a doorstep, and we stooped for a nearer 
view. Nine tiny lights were arranged after this fashion, 
upon the two ends and in the middle of the door stone. While pondering and 
commenting, the door suddenly opened, disclosing a Chinaman with a bowl con- 
taining ashes and fire in one hand, in the other a huge wisp of burning scented 
paper. This he waved over the tiny lights, performed some rapid hocus pocus, 
bumped his head on the door-sill, and vanished, the door closing with the same 
quiet celerity which marked its opening. The lights burned brighter, and save 
for that no token remained of this performance. We looked at each other more 
-bewildered than before, and took up our line of progress in a dazed manner, 
mentally querying whether we had not been unconsciously dropped into some 
‘strange land, and not quite recovering our equanimity until some distance lay 
between us and the scene which so puzzled us. 

With this occurrence vividly before us, we queried of Mr. Choy Chew as to 
what it might mean. He told us that their people worship the moon ; that once 
a year, when the moon is “at its biggest and roundest,” they ‘“ make holiday ; ” 
-and that evening had been the fullness of the harvest mocn ; so their people had 
celebrated it, and the performance we had witnessed was a burning of incense in 
honour of pale Cynthia. We then inquired if strangers would be allowed to 
visit the Chinese temples, and were told they had no temples in America, but 
only miserable little “‘ joss. houses,” where we would find not much to interest. 
If, however, we would take thetrouble to go, there was one up a court just 
above Stockton-street. And so we made our adieux, exchanging shakes of the 


hand with one after another who came forward smiling effusively, and departed 
to find the ‘‘joss-house.” On the way we met How Yang, an acquaintance » 


made the day before, and under his guidance we proceeded to. the court, into a 
little house, up stairs toa back room, entering through a small ante-room; and 
here we found “joss.” So far as we could learn, “joss” is a corruption of the 
Spanish ‘‘ Dios,” and stands as a generic term for gods. The worship we saw, 
and that which is generally performed, seems to be of an appeasing nature. The 
evil spirits are those who are worshipped—those who will do harm if not 
conciliated by offerings and incense burnings and genuflections. The room was 
asmallone: an oldish and exceedingly dirty ‘‘ Chinee” (California vernacular) 
_was clearing up generally, making the toilet of the excessively ugly and satur- 
nine looking idolship that sat in the centre of a long, low table covered with 
cloths stiff with quaint embroideries. A large china bowl, very similar to a 
mammoth punch bowl, was filled with ashes, in which were “ joss-sticks’’ 
burning slowly, and filling the air with their heavy, incense-like perfume. Round 
the room, in every possible place, hung strips of paper, of that red colour so well 
Known to usall on the outside of packs of fire crackers, and covered with 
apparently identical characters. These are theprayers, written out and pinned up in 
quantities. In.one corner stood an uncouth representation of a tiger, the jaws 
widely distended and stuffed full of comestibles ; rats and raw meat seeming to 
hold the chief place. This is to provide against probable hunger on the part of 
Mr. Tiger, and possible devouring of humanity. But for the all-peryading per- 
fumed smoke from the burning “ joss-sticks,” theair of the room would have 
been unbearable. Outside the door, in the little ante-room, was another bowl, 
also stuck full of burning sticks. 
We were told that at certain seasons this room is filled to overflowing with 
the articles of food brought and offered to their idols. 


{ 
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All the intelligent Chinamen we met deprecated our intention of going to see 
the “ joss-house,” saying it was not worth while; that they had no place of 
worship in this country ; that what were here were only temporary substitutes. 
The men do not seem reverent. How Yang, we noticed, looked round the place 
with even more carelessness than we did, and seemed to feel utterly indifferent, 
and certainly was or pretended to be entirely ignorant as to the name and title 
of the presiding deity, and could not or would not answer any of our numerous 
questions. 

We have since seen it stated that the women among the Chinese, as in most 
communities, are the devout worshippers ; and we have also heard that they are 
impelled to extra exertion in the matter by the fond belief that in the future 
condition the most religious will be elevated from feminine inferiority to masculine 
superiority—a belief which, as the Chincse have very little respect for women, 
and treat them with neglect and contumely, gives great comfort—a comfort that 
possibly some of our strong-minded sisters might like to share, for doubtless it 
would afford huge satisfaction to those who struggle and strive after unattainable 
masculine prerogatives here, to know that ina future state these will be all theirs 
of right and title. 

e inquired closely of various residents of San Francisco who employ 
** Chinee ” servants as to their qualifications and the satisfaction they give, ,In 
all cases the answers were favourable. They are docile, quick, bonest, and reliable. 
Chinamen, however, are not remarkably cleanly, though they can be made so, 
but of themselves do not care for, cleanliness, Neither godliness nor its next 
virtue has had any power over them. A friend told us that for delicious cooking 
she would put a Chinese cook foremost. One peculiarity is, that owing to the 
national low estimate of women, it promotes comfort to have many of the neces- 
sary orders promulgated directly from the gentlemen of the household. A rather 
amusing incident came to our notice, illustrative of the difference it makes how 
one looks at a thing. One lady remarked in a most emphatic way that one thing 
she would not permit, and that was to allow her Chinese cook to wear his queue 
down his back while about her premises. She had, after much difficulty, suc- 
ceeded in obliging “‘ John” to keep his queue bound: around his head, and was 
triumphant. Another lady, apropos to the same subject, remarked that there was 
one thing persons employing Chinese servants ought to be most particular about : 
that it was a sign of intense disrespect and contempt when a Chinaman wore his 
pigtail wrapped round his head, and never should this-be allowed by a mistress ! 
** Where ignorance is bliss” probably applied in the first case; but the lady’s 
self-gratulation on her success was extremely comical to us when we had the 


— “eue” to the arrangement of the queue. 


_ In laundry-work these people excel: we watched them quite frequently, and 
saw that in this portion of domestic labour they were most competent. They do 
most of the washing and ironing for San Francisco—do them cheaply (according 
to Californian rates) and well. To be sure their mode of sprinkling is unique, 
and not quite pleasant. to think about, but it is thoroughly successful as to results. 
‘We stopped one morning at Ho Lun’s establishment. With the ‘uniform good 
humour that greeted all our pryings, the busy ironers. looked:yp, nodded and 
smiled, do?” ‘Walk in,” and went on. assiduously with the piéce in 

and, evidently appreciating that we were “ lookers-on in Vienna.” . A large 
wl of water stood beside the iron: the ironer stooped his face down izito it, 


~ taking up a mouthful of water, and by the action of the tongue against the teeth 


ejected it in a fine spray like mist equally over the article to be sprinkled. Two 
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mouthfuls thoroughly and uniformly dampened the piece, and then he commenced 
to iron. Comment is unnecessary. 

We were told that in San Francisco alone there are fifty thousand Chinamen. 
So far as we could learn, they are among the quietest and most moral of citizens, 
‘“* Chinatown ”’ had a great fascination for us, and we roamed through its bounda- 
ries at all hours of the day and evening, eagerly interested in observing these 
people, who will be, we feel assured, a power among the nations of the earth of 
no slight or mean force. Their educated men are scholars of great attainment: — 
two or three of the leading merchants, with whom we conversed, told us that in 
addition to speaking English and Chinese, they could converse in French, 
Spanish and German. These, we must remember, are business-men, not students, 

One peculiarity we noticed was the lack of children in Chinatown. We only 
saw two in all our wanderings: one mite of a Chinamen, looking like his father 
viewed through the wrong end of an opera-glass, with shaven front and pigtait 
complete, save that the short braid of hair was eked out by strands of red silk, 
was very amusing. He applied to one of the gentlemen who was enticing him 
into conversation for a “bit.” ‘‘ You are not a good boy—I can’t give you a 
‘bit! *” wasthe teasing rejoinder. ‘‘China boy velly good, Mellican boy no good, 
Mellican man no good—got no pigtail. China boy got good pigtail,” was his 
instantaneously indignant reply, and won for him his coveted “ bit.” 

On Sundays this portion of the city is alive: the barber-shops are crowded 
with customers waiting their turn to be freshly shaven and to have their queues 
rebraided. The gambling-houses, whose name is legion, overflow: the dreary 
squeak of the so-called music resounds on every side. In many shops an¢ 
workrooms labour is going on : shoemaking, cigar-rolling and similar avocations 
are being pursued. It is a busy, bustling scene, and more than ever makes one 
feel that he is away from home. Ringing incessantly in our ears during our 
walks among these people was a verse well known in childhood, but scarcely © 
thought of since :— : 


“1 thank the goodness and the grace 
Which on my birth have smiled, 
And made me in this blessed land 
A happy Christian child.” 


But although of absorbing interest, Chinatown and its inhabitants could not 

occupy all our time; andas memory glances backward over the many bright 

remembrances of California gala-days, none standsout in more vivid brightness 

than the one occupied in an excursion by rail round the bay of Sau 
cisco. 

A wise one has said, “ Itis better to be born lucky than rich.” Surely we 
all came under the head of lucky who were invited guests upon the grand ex- ; 
cursion given to the Grand Lodge of Qdd Fellows. It was one of the usual 
magnificent mornings that those fortunate Californians can always count on . 
during the dry seasons, when a boatload of us was emptied into the special train 
awaiting us at Alameda. Over three hundred good-humoured, good-natured . , 
people were carried off, bound on getting all the delights possible out of the day. 
Through countless vineyards, beside innumerable orchards, past enormous wheat- 
fields, all betokening plentiful prosperity, merrily jolted the train until it drew 
up at San José. Here carriages in profusion denoted expectant hosts, and a 
transfer from cars to coaches was quickly male: a short drive through this 
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quaint old Spanish town brought the party to the theatre, into which all were 
escorted, and found a bountiful and gorgeous collation spread before them. In 
addition to all needful substantials and solid “‘ pieces de resistance,” at short dis- 
tances were huge trays heaped and piled with fruits. Immense apples (of the 
kind that requires two apple pies to exhaust the capabilities of one apple), pears 
of choicest varieties and most enormous growth, plums, green-gages, apricots, 
nectarines, ripe and dried figs, and crowning and exceeding all, the grapes—white 
and black, golden brown and faint yellow, Black Hamburg, Pale Tokay, Rose 
of Peru, and, best of all in our judgment, the queen of the vines, the translucent, 
pure, delicious White Muscat. It reminded one of the ancient days when the 
Goddess of Plenty in person visited the earth, and we felt sure Ceres’ horn itself 
could have brought forth nanght more magnificently and abundantly plentiful. 
But the day was fleeting, and word came to fall in again, and ere many minutes 
the train of carriages was whirling up the valley to Santa Clara. Along under a, 
double row of trees, interlaced and intertwined till a complete canopy was formed 
over the road, past old Spanish mansions, by new “ranches” and beautiful 
country-seats, for four miles of fresh beauty and constant novelty we drove, and 
came to the little town of Santa Clara, where the train was patiently waiting. 
Another ride of twenty-five miles through the valley, with new prospects and 
~- delights, to Menlo Park Station, where more carriages invite. another 
change. 

This time we find ourselves driven into the park of a private gentleman, past 
the herd of antelopes, up the approach to the hall door, which stands invitingly 
open. The three hundred guests scatter around the lawn and pleasure-grounds, 
or walk into the drawing-rooms, parlour and billiard-room, where all are most. 
welcome. The ladies are urged to ascend and see for themselves the arrange- 
ments above stairs. They find on the first floor eleven exquisitely decorated, 
and furnished bed-rooms, all entirely different. In one room down stairs a large 
mantel mirror presents a sad appearance, for it is cracked and seamed from top. 
to bottom. Inquiry elicits that this is the result of last year’s earthquake, and 
some of the fearful souls congratulate themselves that they live in colder, calmer 
climes, where earthquakes are unknown. This gorgeous mansion belongs, we 
regret to have to say it, to a—bachelor, who also possesses a house in town! __ 

Once more, however, the carriages are filled up, and a couple of miles of 
riding brings us to another elegant place, through whose gates we are whisked,, 
and find on-alighting a benevolent, handsome gentleman, who says, “ Ladies and 
gentlemen, you are welcome. Walk into the orchard and help yourselves: eat 
all you can, and carry away all you can too.” With which all-embracing invi- 
tation we do walk in, and: stand well-nigh bewildered with an ‘ embarras des. 
richesses.” Beside the main walk stand boxes heaped with picked apples and 
pears, while on every side are trees loaded down with fruits innumerable—tons. 
and tons and tons, apparently. Apples, peaches, pears, quinces, plums, apricots, 
nectarines, grapes abundant and nameless: almonds, English and black walnuts, 
ground-nuts, figs, squashes, pumpkins and melons meet the eye on every side. 

Mr. Atherton’s generous and hospitable invitation was literally carried out. 
Everybody was eating fruit, and filling pockets and hats and handkerchiefs 
ety reking up an enormous pear, only to drop it for a still huger speci- 
men. It was a scene to be remembered. But there were more pleasures yet in 
store, and again the cavalcade was set in motion, this time proceeding to the 
country-house of Mr. Selby, mayor elect of San Francisco. Here was another 
open orchard and more fruit: here also our own immediate party encountered 
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& friend, who insisted upon taking us to the house and introducing us to 
ladies. We found a fine table spread with fruit and cake and California wines, 
as well as French liqueurs, and were all made charmingly welcome by the hostess 
and the three unusually pretty girls who were her guests. A little later and we 
were once more on the train, which stopped for the last time about twenty 
miles from San Francisco—at Mr. Hayward’s fine establishment. Here the 
great attraction lay in the flowers, which abounded in endless profusion and 
glory beyond our capacity to describe. All manner of hot-house beauties here 
flourish through the whole year in constantly repeating magnificence. Some- 
body near us remarked, “ Well, if I had a place like this, I never should want 
to go to heaven!” Another feature of this place is the stable, built of Califor- 
nia woods at a cost of twenty-five thousand dollars. It is a pattern for beauty 
and elegance. The stalls and interior woodwork are of California laurel, pan- 
elled with red-wood. The cases provided for the harness, whips, etc., have plate- 
glass fronts in solid sheets, worthy any elegant library. The income of the 
owner of all this being forty thousand dollars per monthin gold, he has ample 
margin for indulgence in even more extraordinary freaks. 

But this long and uniquely delightful day was fast approaching its close, and 
once more the train moved on, landing the party very soon im San Francisco 
again, with food enough for pleasant memories for many days to come. 

We think California may be called the land of paradoxes. The summier-time 
has colder weather than the winter, flowers of the choicest, tenderest varieties 
grow out of doors all the year, and San Francisco gardens are radiant all the 
time with newly-recurring beauty. Yet for twenty miles around the city it is 
“* too cold to raise grapes.”” Each month has its strawberry crop, and in each 
month fires are necessary and warm wraps needed. Yet there is a something 
delicious and fascinating about the climate and in the surroundings of San Fran- 
cisco ; and we were nearly ready to acquiesce in the positive assertion of some 
friends, that there, and nowhere else, was situated the original garden of Eden. 
Whatever claims the Euphrates might have had, they were overshadowed and 
effectually extinguished by the superior glories of the Sacramento. The blight 
which one often sees covering the beauties and glories of Nature seemed wanti 
there. The fruit was all speckless, the pears and apples entirely free from 
worms ; it did seem as though the flaw which we find in everything mundane had 
not reached these Western shores.” 


IN THE HOLY LAND. 


W E went out one afternoon from Jerusalem, through the valley of the 
Kedron, and returned by the valley of Hinnom. The rest walked, 
but two of us went on donkeys. We were remarkably fortunate in getting any 
donkeys, in this crowded week of pilgrimages ; but we were not so happy in 
our donkey-boys, Very different were they from the lovely Cairo donkey- 
boys, with their Eonar blue gowns and red caps. One of them, however, 
gloried in the name of Haroun al Raschid, which was amusingly grand for the 
small urchin, who reached about as high as the donkey’s nose; and there was 
something absurd in the idea of his being anything of a guide. Besides, his 
Persian name did not suit him at all, as instead of having his head closely 
shaved, in the Arab style, he had a thick shock of hair, shaded off into reddish 
brown, all the way up from red through auburn. The other donkey was led by 
what might be called a donkey-man, as he made up in size for his companion. 
But I did not look at him much, as his bare head had an unpleasant pink colour, 
not agreeable to see; and I would gladly have kept him in the background, ex- 


cept that my donkey had a fatal fondness for gansbolling on the edge of a preci- . 


pice, or a desire to rush into a field, and I was forced to call often for the 
help of the pink-headed man, as Haroun al Raschid did not seem equal to the 
occasion. 

' Our way led out through St. Stephen’s Gate, and again across the pretty 
bridge of the brook Kedron, along the foot of the Mount of Olives. On our 
right, separated from us by the Kedron, rose the high hill crowned by Jerusalem, 
with the walls enclosing the Mosque of Omar. On our left was a succession of 
tombs. Here is the tomb of Absalom, which is not believed by the authorities 
to be the veritable tomb; but it is so far considered as such by the Jews, that 
every Jew, as he passes, flings a stone at it; so that it is heaped over on one 
side by a pile of huge pebbles. Then come the tombs of James and Zachariah. 
And I must say that the tomb of James interested us mostly as being the 
place where Trollope’s heroine, Caroline Waddington, dried her shoes, after they 


were wet in the Pool of Siloam. 


_ “The Bertrams,” by Trollope, I had read at home-for the story, skipping 
somewhat the accounts of travel; but, as travellers, we found ourselves skipping 
the story, to read the descriptions of scenés in the East. The pictures of 
life on board the P. and O. steamers, and at the hotel of Jerusalem, are 

, But the Fountain and Pool of Siloam had their own interest. We reached 
the first by going down some rocky steps, cut into a cave, at the bottom of 
which flowed a clear stream. And here, strangely enough, we found an old 
lind Arab, sitting on the lower step to wash his eyes in the water; showing 
that there is still some tradition of its curing powers. Farther on was the Pool 
of Siloam, most picturesquely placed. It is a basin of water, almost round, set 
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deep at the bottom of a grassy dell, down the sides of which were scattered gay 
flowers, scarlet anemones and poppies, among them a white lily, that we call the 
lily of Siloam. But the “ Potter’s Field” was the most brilliant in colour. 
A rocky enclosure, so called, was scattered all over with great red anemones, 
that seemed of themselves to suggest the name of the “ Field of Blood.” 

Then we went on to the well of En Rogel, that the Arabs call *‘ Job’s Well.” 
So my journal says. But the words cannot paint, what my memory does, the 
exquisite picturesqueness of the place. 

But how different is one of our English wells, from the stone tower of En - 
Rogel, all covered with ferns and yellow hyssop growing in its crevices! And it 
was not like the well of Eagland, built for one family, and the use of one red 
house, or even a little neighbourhood. It was a travellers’ well, for all the 
wandering tribes of the country ; and there were two hospitable rooms to it— 
hospitable, for here was water and shelter for the cattle, and all that a traveller 
needed; for the needs of travellers differ. A very simple hostel, indeed, in 
comparison with the requirements of our time and country. 

In Syria the traveller puts his wife and children into one compartment, and 
his donkey or camel into the other, and takes his “‘ pig-skin,” that serves as a 
pitcher, to fill at the stone-margined well, all adorned with damp green maiden- 
hair. I won’t question about the comfort of the two, compared ; but for beauty 
I would like to ee again the well of En Rogel. And how much comes from the 
trail of association that clings to these places! It is through En Rogel that the . 
dividing-line passes of the border of Judah; and it is within its walls that 
David may have hid himself, among the ferns and maiden-hair. _ 

From En Rogel we turned and came back along the path that skirts the 
valley of Hinnom, returning through the gate of Jaffa. 

One morning we sat an hour or two outside the walls, on a spur of the hill 
everhanging a ravine, from which we looked back to the Golden Gate, of 
which S. made a sketch. As we sat under the shade of an olive-tree, a pretty 
brown girl came and squatted by us, saying ‘‘ Good-morning,” as she came and 
went, evidently much pleased with her success in foreign languages. As we 
went back we met a crowd of children coming out of the gate and from the 
mosque, celebrating the festival of the Little Beiram. This is a Mohammedan 
feast ; and it was enjoyed by the children. They had their little ‘‘ tam-tams,” 
with which they could make a refreshing noise, and green glass howls full of 

-plums, some appetising, some looking quite otherwise. And some carried 
bowls of clotted milk, in which they plunged their fingers furtively, which they 
licked with a pleased expression. . 

Two days after our arrival in Jerusalem we visited the Mosque .of Omar, 
which the Mohammedans rank among their three most beautiful buildings. This 
was the last day it was to be open for Christians, as the rest of the week was 
to be devoted to the festivals of the Little Beiram. 

An archway led us into a large, paved enclosure, the beauty of which it is 
difficult to describe. Here were stone facades, and slender arches supported 
on pillars of exquisite delicacy, carrying out one’s ideal of Saracen architecture, 
with little domed chapels scattered here and there. As we entered one of these 
archways, we were forced to take off our boots, to tread upon sacred ground ; 
and, after passing through another archway, we entered the Mosque of Omar. 
Here was the most beautiful interior I had ever seen. The walls all decorated 
with brilliantly coloured mosaics, and separated off with elaborately carved 
lattices, lighted with windows of painted glass. 


| 
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- The whole place is filled with a variety of Mohammedan and other tradi- 
tions. A tall, handsome Turk, with high, white turban, took us in hand, and 
guided us about, telling-us all the marvels. He pointed out in the centre of 
the mosque, shut in by an iron lattice, a huge rock, the top of Mount Moriah, 
which the Mohammedans believe is suspended by a single hair over the gates 
of hell. This is the rock from which Mahomet ascended to Heaven. It tried 
to follow him, but the angel Gabriel pushed it back with his hands, and the 
marks of his fingers are shown, as well as the print left by Mahomet’s feet. All 
this is shut in, but can be reached and kissed by faithful Mohammedans. The 
lattice was hung with the fringes torn from their wooden mantles, as mementoes 
of their having been there; and our faithful Hassan listened and kissed among 
the rest. ‘The pillars ;of the building are of various-and variegated stones-— 
jasper, porphyry, and agate ; and the tradition is, that some of these were in the 
Temple of Solomon, as much revered by the Mohammedan as by the Jew. In 
one slab of the pavement are set some metal studs; and we were told that 
otiginally there were thirty-three; but from the tread of many feet, all are now 
worn away but three and a half, and when these are gone the world is to come 
to an end. 

We saw Mahomet’s saddle, which must have been exceedingly uncomfortable ; 
and we went down into a cave below, cut into the rock, ten feet high, in which 
Mahomet could but just stand upright, showing that his height was above that 
of the common man. 

We passed out into another courtyard. Here was a pulpit, beautifully carved 
in stone, with a staircase supported by a variety of coloured marble pillars, very 
graceful, with flowers, exquisitely carved, drooping out of all the crevices of the 
wire This may be the celebrated pulpit carved by Noureddin, the predecessor 
of Saladin. 

. Some marble steps led to another court with a large fountain basin, now dry. 
And then we passed on to another mosque, older still, El Aksa. This is plainer 
in ornament ; originally a Christian church. Through the lattice of the window, 
which was all hung with bits of, fringe from the woollen mantles of pilgrims, we 
looked off upon the village of Siloam ; wonderfully beautiful view! Within the 
mosque were two pillars, standing very near each other, and we were told that 
if we could squeeze between them, we should be able to enter paradise ; and 
happily we all succeeded in doing it. From the side of the mosque we came 
out into a grassy plain, and were allowed to resume our boots. The grass was 
filled with lovely flowers. We walked across it to the wall overlooking the 
valley, and opposite to the Mount of Olives. The top of the wall is irregular, 
wide enough to walk upon, all partially ruined, and very picturesque, with 
broken windows here and there, through which we could see the Mount of 


Olives opposite. We went down some stairs to a corner of the enclosure into a | 


cavernous place, where the tradition is that Mary laid Jesus after having taken 
him into the temple to be purified. We walked along the wall, looking out at 
the beautiful view through the openings, till we reached the “ Beautiful Gate,” 
or the Golden Gate of the temple, so supposed to be, which was closed by 
Ibrahim Pasha. The story among the Molammedans is, that according to a 
Jewish tradition the Jews are to return through this gate to another conquest 
of Jerusalem. So they keep it walled up, and all entrance to it outside is 
_ Within there is an archway, and large pillars, which are believed by some to 
have been here from the time of Solomon ; while others think they bear the mark 
of the later date of the Templars. : 


‘ 
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In touching upon this question of the position of Solomon’s Temple, I am led 
to quote Capt. Warren’s opinion upon the subject, as being the latest reliable 
authority. And it is the pleasanter to do so, because it is the simple conclusion 
to which one arrives, in looking from the spot without prejudice. From the very 


look and formation of the place, one cannot help agreeing that the Temple of. 


Solomon must have stood on the spot where Mohammedan tradition places it : 
on the site of the Mosque of Omar, called by the Mohammedans “ The Dome of 
the Rock.” It is true, Jerusalem has been buried in ruins many times ; and one 
may easily believe that many of its ravines must be filled up by the debris of old 
buildings, and that a part of it must be deeply buried. But there are still ravines 
remaining, and high places still ; and some of these, one sees directly, from the 

ce of natural configuration, must needs be nearly in their original state. 
It seems singular to speak of ravines in a thickly-built city; but I can think of 
no other word to express adequately the deep cuts, such as one that still 


separates the part of the city in which the citadel, or “Tower of David,” as it. 
is still called, stands, from the hill of the ‘‘ Haram Area ;” that is, the enclosure | 
of the two mosques I have been describing. It is below the level of this Haram» 


Area, that Capt. Warren has been excavating, and where he has found stone 
foundations. I give his clear description of this and of the site of Jerusalem from 
“The Report of the Exploration Fund,” as it is more detailed than that found in 
“The Recovery oi Jerusalem,” bCapt. Warren also.* 

The Holy City is built upon a series of rocky spurs to the water-shed or 
back-bone of Palestine; and it appears to be quite certain, from the nature of 
the surrounding country, that in early times the site of Jerusalem was a series 
of rocky slopes, the ledges being covered_here and there with a few feet of red 
earth. When, therefore, we got down to the surface of the rock at the present 


day (providing it has not been cut), we get down to that surface which presented | 


itself to men in olden times, before the first inhabitants built their city. As a 


rule, however, we have found the rock cut away in steps, with old walls built on. 


them, and remains of houses. 
“The Haram Area of Jerusalem is a raised platform, about fifteen hundred. 
feet from north to south, and nine hundred feet from east to west, sustained by: 


a massive wall rising fifty to eighty feet above the present level of the: 


ground. 
“ There is no question but that within this area the Temple of Herod once 
stood, and that some part of the remaining wall is on the site of, or actually is, a. 


portion of the old wall of the outer court ; and on this account the mainstrength - 


of our working parties had been centred about it, and we have succeeded in: 
gaining a knowledge of the original appearance of this outer wall on the east and. 
south sites, and a part of the west. ; 

* Though there is no disputing the opinion that the temple once stood within. 
the Haram Area, there are the most various theories as to its exact position, » 
many of them founded on very elaborate calculations, which are not easy to be 
controverted ; and, were it not that each differs in general results, one might be 
led to suppose that“each must be right. According to these several theories, the 
temple courts are made to occupy, in the present Haram Area, the south-west 
angie, the northern end, the centre, the southern end, and the whole 
area. 


* From Capt. Warren’s Report of Excavations at Jerusalem in the Quar‘erly State- 
ment of the Palestine Exploration Fund, March to June, 1870. 
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_ © But with regard to the temple itself, there are scarcely more than two 
opinions. One places it near the sacred rock of the Mohammedans, the other. 
| Places it in the middle of a square of six hundred feet at the south-west angle.. 
' Among all these theories, however, I am not aware of any which has not to reject 
@ portion of the account of Josephus, of the Talmud, or even of the Bible itself. 
ow, my impression is, that the question should be solved without rejecting any. 
of the topographical accounts ; and I feel convinced that if read ina proper light. 
they would be all found to coincide. 

“ At the same time, in stating the views I at present hold on the subject, I. 
feel sure I shall be accused of rejecting a portion of the text of Josephus; viz., 
that portion in which he speaks of the temple court having been a square of. 
six hundred feet. For a long time I could see no getting out of the statement . 
about the six hundred feet ; but at last I saw that the question was reduced to __ 
an absurdity : that, if the temple was to be only six hundred feet square, it must. 
be in three places at once. On this, I looked more closely into the text; and I 
think it quite clear that Josephus means that it was the court of King Solomon’s 
Temple that was six hundred feet square. I began to feel very little doubt that: 
Temple was of a 

his description of the Haram Area is to or Capt. Warren’s 
own views with regard to Solomon’s Temple. But | must point out that the. 
argument at the close of the following paragraph is certainly more forcible than ‘ 
the one that precedes it: 

“T will now endeavour to give you my idea of where the Temple of Solomon 
was. Ihave said that the ridge of the rock on which the Mosque of Omar ~ 
stands, runs down from the north-west angle to the south-east ; and it appears 
to me that the temple lay somewhere on this ridge; because it seems incredible 
that a building which was so conspicuous, and was to play such an important part 
in the fortifications of the city, could have been plaeed down in ahole. Ofcourse 
it may be said that the site was not selected by an architect, and that it had to 
be built. on the spot where was the threshing-floor of Araunah; but it seems 
reasonable to suppose that Divine Providence. would have caused the threshing- 
floor to have been placed in such @ position as would have been afterwards favour- 
able for the building of the temple, And then again, the ridge of the rock is ; 
just the place for a threshing-floor, so as to-catch every puff of wind for blowing i 
away the chaff after the corn had been trodden out, 

“ Supposing itto have stood on the ridge, then we must give up all idea of its 
having stood in the south-west or north-west angles, It also could not have 
stodd at the north-west angle, because we are told there was a valley to the north, ] 
of it, which Pompey partially filled up when he took the city. The only place, 
which suits at all is the centre; place it here, nearly. coinciding with the dome 
M4 platform, and it appears to suit exactly. It has the valley to the north ; it has 
the raised platform of the dome of the rock, which is just about the height. of the 


{ inner court above the outer ; it has the unexplored six hundred feet of wall south 
of the Golden Gate and overlooking the Kedron. But it will be. asked, ‘ What. . 
about the south-east angle, with its substructions, and its walls with Phosnician j 
El characters inscribed thereon?’ I think it was Solomon’s palace. This is a 


suggestion which I put forward without any good reason for it, except that Solo-. 

mon’s palace just fits in there; and we know it{was close to the temple, and yet 

never have been able to suggest any place, The east wall would then have run 4 

down from the Golden Gate to the south-east angle, enclosing the temple and the | 

palace ; but the cloisters would have stopped short at the six hundred feet, and } 
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have gone round the temple. The palace would then have measured six hun- 
dred feet by three hundred feet, and have entered along the south wall from the 
south-east angle to the Double Gate. The wall now running down frem the 
Double Gate from the south-west angle to Barclay’s Gate would not then have 
been in existence, but would have been built by Herod when he enlarged the 
temple courts. At this time he would have taken in the palace of Solomon also, 
and nothing would remain of it except the substructures, which now, though evi- 
dently rebuilt at a period after the destruction of the temple, still go by the name 
of Solomon’s Stables. 

_ “ There is one difficulty I feel bound to state : Josephus leads one to suppose, 
that, on increasing the size of the temple courts, Herod took in ground from the 
north, while in this way he is made to take it from the south; but it is evident, 
if the ‘Talmud is to be relied on, that the increase must have been to the south, as 
the temple is said to have been at the north-west angle; and ifthe increase had 
been to the north, the temple would have remained towards the south. With 
regard to this passage of Josephus, I do not feel quite satisfied that he means the 
increase was to the north; as I have found some other passages where in the 
translation the points of the compass are vague. ‘a 

‘ This position of the Temple of Solomon, in the centre of the Haram Area, 
agrees with the position I suppose Zion to have occupied ; it also agrees with the 
direction of the boundary line between Judah and Benjamin, as I suppose it to 
have been drawn.” 

Indeed, in standing in the beautiful enclosure, one cannot get rid of the idea 
that these are the “Courts of Solomon.” Looking upon the Mosque of Omar, 
in its commanding position, with its Oriental architecture, it is easy to imagine 
it to Be either the Temple of Herod, or the Temple of Solomon; and to agree 
that these courts of the Temple are the most beautiful in the world. 

Here we parted with our Turkish guide, and came out from the enclosure near 


St. Stephen’s gate. We had been accompanied all the way by Giuseppe, our ~ 


valet-de-place, who took with him to-day his wife, a handsome Syrian woman, 

with brown eyes and red cheeks, and a white muslin mantle; a Christian wo- 

oe a speaking nothing but Arabic. Giuseppe could not talk to us in 
rench. . 

We stopped téysee “‘ Pilate’s house” as we left. It overlooks the enclosure of 
the Haram Area.’ We went up the odd stairways from oné roof to another, till 
we reached the upper-one, with a low wall round it covered with pots of gay 
flowers, gilly-flowersand yellow wall-flowers. The view was charming, looking 
down upon the peaceful grassy and paved enclosures, with graceful arches, pillars, 
and minarets gleaming here and there. _ 

This house is occupied by the colonel of the Turkish guard, the Pasha of Jeru- 
salem. He invited us down to drink coffee, which we were glad’ to do; and we 
made a little visit in his apartments, furnished with divans of yellow satin, and 
hung with yellow curtains. He showed us his photograph-book, in which were 
some portraits of celebrities ; and he served up some delicious coffee in cups set 
in silver filigree stands. 

It has surely been the fate of Jerusalem to be the scene of events of a cutting 
irony. Here the Turkish pasha maintains a troop of guards within the doors of 
the Holy Sepulchre, to keep the Christiansin order. On the great day of festi- 
vals of the Church, he stands himself with his koorbasch,(whip of the hippopota- 


mus hide) with which he lashes any Christian who makes any disturbance in the _ 


sacred enclosure. His position is not different from that. held towards the Jews 
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by Pilate, whose house is supposed to have stood on the site of that inhabited by 
the pasha. He looks down upon the contests of the Christians, much as Pilate 
did in his day upon the Jews, washing his hands of the blood they shed; “ Be it 
upon you and your children.” The Turkish pasha has even less respect for the 
faith of these Christians, whom he sees quarrelling in their sacred places, than 
the Roman governor had for that of the Jews ; not questioning with Pilate ‘“ What 
he truth ?” but conscious of his own despotic power, which is what rules in the 
t. . 
It is difficult to trace the authority that places Pilate’s house there; but one 
cannot help recalling the strange coincidences that the centuries bring about, and 
that the Christian sects in Jerusalem regard the Turkish pasha with disgust 
similar to that the Jews felt for Pilate. And Pilate might have looked from this 
place upon the Temple of Herod with the same scorn.with which the Turkish 
pasha considers the Holy Sepulchre. 
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OFF DOTY. 


I. 


Tue brightest of midsummer days 
Wanes with my Festus just begun: 
The peacock apes my sluggish ways, 
And trails his plumage in the sun. - 
Why should I blush to own my dreams ? 
So fair this land of reverie seers 
That cooler heads, old, worn and grey, 
Might lapse, like mine, off guard, astray. 
Heigh-ho! O plodder, let me shirk, 
For once, dull care and hateful work : 
Let sterner wights my mantle wear, 
And leave me to my mountain air. 


II. 
The pigeons cluster on the eaves, 
The brambles flirt and toss about, 
The brown moth zigzags through the leaves 
Of woodbine on the water-spout : 
The alders rustle by the brook, 
The trout leaps to the floating hook ; 
But in the shade, my thin cheeks prest 
Against the daisies, let me rest. 
What was that motto of my youth, / 
Of which Age vaunts the vexing truth ?— 
“Time waits for none!” Alas! even I 
May let no day drift fruitless by. 


III. 


The wind, astir through scents of vines, 
Breaks into ripples all the streams, 
Till silver-like the water shines, 


And rose-tints blush through all my dreams. 


And so the day’s fine work is done, 

The rose and silver threads are spun, 

And soothed with sounds of birds and bees, 
The dreamer nods in blissful ease. 

There lies my Festus on the grass ; 

The glow-worms with their dim lamps pass : 
Why, Sybarus would not care to miss 

The peace of such an hour as this. 


THE INTERNATIONALE. 


i ery nearly every part of Europe the newspapers bring us fresh evidences 
of the alarm excited by the subversive tendencies of that alleged work- 
ing men’s organisation which styles itself the ‘‘ International League,” or, simply 
the Internationale. These warnings, as well as the terrible drama of which 
Paris was the scene last spring, have awakened in the publica very natural de 
sire to know something more definite of the origin, aims, character and resources 
of this association, and the exact nature of the dangers which are said to menace 
society from this source. 
Communistic and Socialistic ideas are nothing new inthe world. They have 
been revived time and again, only to demonstrate anew their utter utopianism. 
To use the words of Chateaubriand, they are “ tit-bits which have hung for two 
thousand years in the shop of every philosopher,” But, whatever their antiquity, 
we can certainly trace them in the modern era as early as the first French - 
Revolution, when Francois Noel Babeuf founded the Pantheon club, of which . 
he was the Caius Gracchus, and proclaimed, in his famous Manifeste des Egaus 
and-+the Tribune du Peuple, Communistic and Soveialistic doctrines. The new 
evangel was readily embraced by Darthe, Marechal, Buonarotti and other vete- 
rans of dethroned Jacobinism, who made it the basis of conspiracy against the 
French Directory. Tried and sentenced to death for treason in May, 1797, 
Darthe poniarded himself in open court, while Babeuf’s attempt to commit sui- 
cide miscarried, and having survived his wound he was guillotined. The other 
leaders of the conspiracy were deported, and the whole sect broken up. But 
communism was not dead. It continued to live by leaning on the republican 
party, feeble under the First Napoleon, but steadily gaining influence under the 
restored Bourbon régime. Under the July monarchy, the widespread material — 
distress and suffering, and the hatred which the proletariat conceived for — 
the bourgeoisie, gave anewimpulse to Communism. It became gradually more 
popular with the labouring classes, and found able champions in men like Barbe 
and Blanqui. 
Parallel with it ran a kindred current. After the purely political revolution of 
the year 1830, the Socialistic idea found expression in a form which has passed 
\ into sectarian history as “ Saint-Simonism.” Expounded by brilliant minds, this 
doctrine had at first all the success of an oddity, but before it could reach the 
masses it fell under the well-deserved blight of ridicule. Among the associates 
of Bazard, the ex-Carbonari, who took the part of the Apostle Paul in the new 
sect, were many talented men ; but the attempt to establish a minature theocracy. 
in the Rue Montigny, the incarnation of the dogma taught by Enfantin, its pontiff, 
the farce of the “revelation woman,” who was vainly sought at balls, and lastly 
_ in Africa, and many similar grotesque manifestations, soon brought the sect into 
disrepute. A schism took place among the brethren ; pecuniary difficulties arose ; 
and finally the government instituted proceedings against the leaders, which ended 
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in their conviction, and dealt a deathblow to the whole movemest. Its chief sup- 
port had come from the intelligent classes, and the sensual element, which is the 
soul of Saint-Sinionism, ate its way deeper and deeper into French society long 
after the sect itself had disappeared. On the other hand, the Economie Politique 
of Enfantin has sown its evil seeds in the minds of the working classes by such 
maxims as—‘‘ Society consists of toilers and idlers,” ‘The law of inheritance 
must be abolished,” etc. 

During the first ten years of the July régime, Socialism in its various forms 
possessed already a considerable literature. It was a standing topic of conversation 
in the saloons and the workshops, and the insurrection of 1839 demonstrated 
that the secret associations, whose dogma it had become in one way or another, 
were a power which could no longer be safely ignored. The insurrection itself 
was put down with ease, but the Communistic and Socialistic views which it had 
aimed to assert by force continued to thrive among the lower strata of society, 
along with the democratic leanings of the radical middle class, and spread from 
the narrower circle of secresy over the whole proletariat of the country. One 
of the most radical, and probably also the most widely-diffused, sects of the 
Socialistic creed was that of the ‘‘ Egalitaires,” whose organ, the ‘‘ Humanitaire,” 
openly advocated the demolition of thrones and the establishment of national 
workshops, with other extreme measures. But while the Egalitaires and the 
disciples of Babeuf inculcated the same pronounced Communism (only that the — 
latter took agriculture and the former industry, which had derived a wonderful 
impulse from steam, for the true basis of labour), they differed totally in regard 
to marriage and the family, both of which the Eyalitaires wanted to repudiate, 
but which Babeuf desired to preserve. A large part of the proletariat (it was 
Lamennais who invented this term for landless labour) sided on these questions 
with Babeuf, and hence sprang the ‘‘ Reformists,” whose leader, the journeyman 
Albert, became during the February Revolution a member of the provisional 
government. 

On many points these moderate Communists were without a settled policy, 
though they all agreed with their brethren in the doctrine that the inequality 
of fortune is a standing source of human misery and degradation. It was at this 
opportune conjuncture that, Cabet came forward with his ‘“‘ Yoyage en Icarie” 
and numerous other writings, to found a third and soon very numerous sect 
among the proletariat, which assumed the name of “ Icarian Communists.” They 
made propaganda in the so-called “cours icariens ”—nightly assemblies of work- 
ing men for reading and debating. These clubs, generally consisting of twenty 
members, were in constant communication with each other, and became quickly 
very popular in all the great cities and manufacturing towns. Cabet at last 
resolved to test his theories in a practical shape, and embarked with a few hundred 
disciples for America, where he settled at Nauvoo in the State of Illinois, a town 
which the Mormons had then just abandoned. This, like every other Com- 
munistic colony, turned out a failure, but the principles of the honest enthusiast 
who attempted it have not only survived him, but actually gained adherents 
among the lower classes in France since his death. The Icarians respect the 
marriage tie and the family relation, though they aim at the usual Communistic 
social and political changes in other respects. Cabet and his followers differ, 
however, honourably from all their successors and predecessors of the Commune 
in one important feature—they refuse to attain their ends by an appeal to 
physical force. Genuine demverats, they desire only those changes which all— 
or at least an overwhelming majority—sanction. 3 
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From France, the home of all modern Socialistic and Communistic theories, 
Communism extended in a variety of forms to the manufacturing centres of 
Belgium and Spain. In Fingland the views and plans of the working classes 
were sensibly affected by these ideas, although its proletariat stands on a different 
historical ground from that of the Continent. In Alsace, Switzerland and Ger- 
many, French ideas had also made their influence felt many years before the 
Revolution of 1848. 

After a revolutionary crisis of nearly ninety years, France entered in 1848 on 
a new phase. Its proletariat, supported by the blue Republicans of the middle 
classes, won then their first signal triumph over the bourgeoisie, and they 
naturally expected to reap the fruits of it. Working men were actually taken 
into the government, and the Communists, with their Socialistic allies, were con- 
ciliated by those national workshops which they had so long claimed as a con- 
cession due to the “ right to labour” on the part of the State. But a few 
weeks’ experience sufficed to show the absurdity of the scheme, and then came 
the June insurrection, which deluged a large portion of Paris with blood, and 
which was not suppressed without a desperate struggle. The evidence 
given on the trial of the insurgents demonstrates beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that the coalition of parties and the spirit which made Paris a sanguinary, smok- 
ing ruin in May, 1871, are the very same coalition and spirit which ran riot in 
June, 1848. Even the atrocious scheme to fire the capital does not seem original 


with the Commune of the present year, for it was a feature of the programme of © 


the leaders in 1848. In the reports of the judicial proceedings we find that 
Caussidier, one of the chiefs of the June insurrection, used on the 8rd of April, 
1848, the following language : “ Tell your silly bourgeois, your National Guards, 
that if they should have the misfortune to make the least concession to the 
reaction, there are four hundred thousand working men who only await the 
signal to make a clean sweep of Paris. They will not leave one stone upon the 
other, and to do this no muskets will be needed: chemical matches will suffice 
for it!” During the last hours of the struggle the insurgent leaders had a 
proclamation placarded on the walls of the city, which contained a similar 
threat: ‘‘ If a blind obstinacy should Jeave you indifferent after all the blood 
shed, wg we will all perish under the ruins of a burning Faubourg Saint 
Antoine !’ 

The victory of the Conservative Republicans, which saved society in those 
June days, has perhaps been considered more complete and decisive than it really 
was. The doctrines to enforce which the men of the blouses then rushed to 
arms did not fall with the red flag, their symbol. They were withdrawn from 
sight, but not abandoned. Communism, as amore or fess complete system, dis- 
appeared temporarily from the political domain, and the schemes of the labour 
proletariat for a redistribution of property were once more nurtured and ex- 
pounded in secret. Among the evidences that they throve and p: may 
be cited what one of the initiated wrote upon the snbject inthe “ Egalité,” May 
8, 1869 : “ What we welcome with joy is the revival of Socialism in France— 
the same trust in the future as in 1848, but more ripe in experience and 
science than then. Thus we see here again those abhorred ideas for which so 
many republicans were shot and deported. Exactly after a generation, after 
twenty years, they returned with the same pertinacity to present themselves to 
the alarmed eyes of the people of order—of that lying order which is only con- 
secrated by the sprinkler of the hireling priest and kept up by the sword of the 
detested soldier.” 
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The Second Empire understood how tu regulate and repress these dangerous 
elements, partly by’a watchful police, and partly by a seeming sympathy and 
care which conciliated the proletariat. The condition of the working classes was. 
ee improved by the development of the material resources of the country. 

ut, on the other hand, the gigantic system of public improvements devised by 
Haussmann drew hundreds and thousands of labourers to Paris, where, after 
their employment ceased, they became accessible to the dangerous teachings of 
the Commune in a ratio with the stoppage of wages and the corresponding 
increase of destitution and suffering. 

The Internationale may be said to be nearly synchronous with the Second 
Empire. After the revolutionary wave of the year 1848, which shook most 
European thrones, had partly spent its force and partly been repelled by the 
vigorous measures of the governments, the chiefs of the movement sought an 
asylum in England, and London thus became the headquarters of the leading 
radicals of all countries, Under these circumstances it was perhaps not strange 
that the project of renewing the struggle on a scale large enough to convulse the 
entire Continent from Russia to Spain should have suggested itself, and this led 
to the formation of the Internationale. ,, Being the work of the most ultra ele- 
ments in the emigration, and the Red Republicans of the June days being the 
most numerously represented in that element, it was natural that the whole 
movement should become virtually little else than a new and more ambitious. 
manifestation of French Communism. 

Like Rome, the Internationale was not built in one day. As near as we can 
ascertain, it did not even assume any definite shape until the London Industrial 
Exhibition of 1862. Its leading idea originated, as we have stated already, 
in French Communistic brains, but the practical details were undoubtedly 
artanged by Karl Marx, a South German, who thus became the head of the 
movement. London was sélected as the head of the organisation, because the 
laws of England afford the grestest latitude to political conspiracies. ‘There are 
also the direetory, or couneil-general, and thence branches of the organisation 
have been spread’ over the entire civilised world. ‘The fundamental aim of the 
Internationale is the solidarity of the working men of the different tradés in each 
country, and their co-operation in all parts of the earth. The members of the 
association are to know no geographical lines, and patriotism is to be to them a 
word without # meaning. Bound together by a community of interests, and 
especially by their joint hatred and envy of all other'classes of society, the con~ 
nection between the Communistic lodges and the Grand Lodge is intended to. 
make one distinct. people of the workiag men of all nationalities. Even were not 
the overthrow of social order its direct aim, an organisation (which is now com- 
puted to have three and a half millions of members) established on foundations 
like these would of itself be a serious menace to civilisation, for none can fail to 
see its tendencies. It gravitates naturally and irresistibly toward the roses 
domain, and seeks to set up a state within the state, if not, like the Catholic 


Church in its ultramontane form, above the state. But the Internationale care-- 


fully refrained at first from meddling with politics, whether in a monarchical, 
republican or theocratic sense. It even declined to aid in the reform of existing 
institutions, and contented itself with warring against property and the modern 
social system. 
The Internationale’s two cardinal articles of faith are Atheism and Communism.. 
The destruction of capital and individual property is its object, the brute force of 


the masses its means, it demands direct legislation by the people, the equal dis-- 
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tribution of lands and the’ abolition of the law of inheritance. ‘‘ The League 
proclaims itself,” states the couneil-general. at London, established in July, 1869, 
“to be atheistic, it seeks:to abolish divine worship, to supersede faith. by know- 
ledge, divine justice by human, and to.do away with marriage. It seeks, above 
all other things, to abolish the law of inheritance, so that in future every man. 


Inay enjoy what he produces ‘‘ We desire,’’ observes .on-another occasion one. 


of the publicists of this association for the overthrow of the existing social - 
arrangement, ‘the freedom and equality of ‘all; nor do we understand by the 
social revolution a puny effort in behalf of the ancient benightedness. The revor 
lution: means the complete destruction of the civic system, to be replaced by 
another. What we desire is a night like that. of the fourth of August, 1789. 
The radicals of the political parties—even the most advanced of them—simply 
wish to upholster the social structure anew, without disturbing its existing foun- 
dations. We, however, wish to make aclear table and reconstruct the whole.” — 
‘* Progres du Lecle,” Jan, 29, 1870. 

At one of the first congresses of the Internationale, held at Basle, it was: 
maintained that property ‘‘ paralyses the advance of society and sanctifies 
injustice and inequality.” This same congress also declared, Ist, that “ society 
possesses the right to confiscate individual property in land, and to restore it to 
the Commune.” 2nd, that ‘it is necessary to make landed property again a 
collective possession.—{“‘ Oscar Testut, Association internationale des travail- 
leurs,” page 11.) An author of the same school writes: ‘Had the law of 
inheritance no other defect than that it perpetuates an aristocracy, and surrenders 
to an idle, parasitical minority the fruits of collective labour, this alone would 
suffice to strike it from our future system. But. this is not all: the law of 
inheritance is the slave chain of the peoples.” —(“ Egalité,” June 12, 1869.) In 
another article (“ Progres du Locle,” Jan. 29, 1870) we are told: “If 
of more energetic and more highly-gifted natures than others could leave their 
accumulated wealth to their children, and create for them special privileges; 
solidarity would be struck to the heart.” 

The founders of the Internationale had excluded in the beginning from. their 
programme not only political but religious questions, not because—-as they 
hastened to explain—they themselves held no very clearly-defined anti-religious: 
convictions, but because they feared still more to divide the werking men by, 
raising aloft the bannere of a political or anti-religious system ;” and, further, 
“* out of consideration for the superstitious notions which the selfish and venal 
propaganda of the priesthood, the governments and the political parties, including. 
even the reddest, had sown broadcast among the labouring classes.” L’ Inter- 
nationale,” September 5, 1869. . 

This prudent reticence on religious and political subjects was, however, of. 
short duration, At the congress which met at Brusselsin 1868, one of the. 
most prominent and influential speakers of the organisation already indicated the 
approaching change : “‘ We want no more governments,. for they crush us with 
taxes ; we want no more armies, for they butcher us ; we want no more religions, 
~ they slay intelligence.”—Report of the Brussels Congress, in “ Le Peuple. 

ge. 

After this the. pernicious teachings of these destructives intensified and. 
developed themselves more and more openly. In 1869 the programme of one. 
of their sections (the Democratic Socialistic League of Geneva) gave expression: 
to the views of these pretended saviours of the proletariat in all their naked. 
brutality. Wecite the following passage from the ‘‘ Solidarité” of April 11, 

1869, given by Testut on page 28 as the official text: 
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“« This association declares itselfto be atheistic. It aiis to abolish all creeds, 
to supersede faith by knowledge, divine justice by human} and to do away with 
matriage as a religious, political, civic and social institution. It aims completely 
to suppress all class distinctions, and to place both sexes upon an economical and 
social level ; to secure these objects, it demands, first of all, the abolition of the 
laws of inheritance, so that every one may enjoy what he produces. It wants all 
children of both sexes to have an equal chance, in entering life, to their support, 
education and instruction in trade, science and art, being convinced that this 
primarily only economical and social equality would result more and more in a 
greater individual equality, and destroy in the end all artificial inequalities, which 
are the fruits of a system no less false than unjust.” - 

If the programme of the Internationale might well have been conceived by the 


inmates of a lunatic asylum, the organisation of its machinery is decidedly the 


work of an eminently shrewd and practical mind, so simple, well devised and 
elastic as to be adapted even to those who agree only with the main objects of 
the sect which the association controls. It accommodates itself readily to the 
differences between the sections of the Internationale which must necessarily 
arise from the legislation of their respective countries. And, with all its elasti- 

city and all its attention to the peculiarities of the several subdivisions, the 

organisation is in reality thoroughly centralistic. Behind the republican mask 
which it ostentatiously parades in public, there is, as in all similar organisations 
of French parentage, the hidden despotism of a few leaders. 

Under the name of a congress,-a periodically recurring international parlia- 
ment of the working classes assumes to determine all-questions which concern 
them as a whole, and the same congress possesses also the plenary power of 
legislation and the absolute authority of adjusting all differences. Next to this 
body, and appointed by it, stands a central committee, or council-general, which 
is the centre for the several subdivisions of the Internationale, and is its execu- 
tive branch. To its decision are referred all reports and communications of im- 
portance to the interests of the association ; hence emanate the programmes of 
the measures to be discussed in the congress, and, when passed by it in the form 
of resolutions, to be binding on all members of the Internationale ; hence are 
issued the orders for strikes ; hence come the funds for their support ; and hence 
also the orders to discontinue them. As the members or delegates of this cen- 
tral committee are likewise the wire-pullers of the congress, this body may be 
said to be the soul of the entire organisation, though there are good reasons to 
suspect that there is an inner soul which keeps out of view. Subordinate to the 
central committee are the provincial councils, which hold to the sections into 
which the Internationale is divided the same relations which the former are theo- 
retically supposed to hold to the association. In other words, the provincial 
councils represent the connecting links between the sections and the Central Lon- 
don committee. 

As a general rule, each section of the Internationale may be taken to represent 
@ country, but there are sections whose jurisdiction extends only over certain dis- 
tricts in which some peculiar phase of the labour problem is believed to require an 
exceptional arrangement. Illustrations of the latter class are the Belgian iron dis- 
tricts of Seraing, famous for its repeated monster strikes; the coal mines of Ver- 
viers ; some English manufacturing districts; the manufacturing city of Muhl- 
hausen in Alsace, &c. With these ‘exceptions, the Internationale is formed of 
the following sections: The English, which includes the three British kingdoms ; 


the American, the French, the Belgian, the Italian, the Netherlandish, the Ger- — 
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“man, which also includes the Swiss ; and, since the expulsion of Isabella II., the 


Spanish. 

The Internationale is very careful in accepting recruits. The applicant must 
come vouched for by some member in good standing. At first he receives only 
a card of admission ; after a probation of six months, if found worthy of confi- 
dence and regular in the payment of his fees, he receives a diploma of full mem- 
bership, with a copy of the statutes of the association. There are several sta- 
tutes—to judge from various indications, even secret statutes, only known to 
theinitiated few. By accepting and signing the statutes the new member 
declares both his allegiance to the Internationale and his obligation to obey the 
orders of his superiors. 

It is popularly reported that the Internationale has quite as many members in 
England as in France, but this no doubt isan error, which arises from confound- 
ing it with the other working men’s unions. That London is the head-quarters 
of the association is true, and it is no less true that the central committee is ex- 
erting itself to the utmost to gain adherents among the workingclasses. “Eng- 
land,” states a confidential circular addressed by the central committee in June, 
1870, to the Swiss section—“ England alone could be used as a lever for a revo- 
lution, for it is the only country which has no peasantry, and where the landed 

roperty is in a few hands. It is the only country where the capitalistic form 
i.e., the wholesale organisation of labour by capitalists) has absorbed the entire 
mode of production. It is the only country where a large proportion of the popu- 


_ lation consists of hired labourers. It is the only country where the struggle of 


caste and the combination of the trades in unions have reached a certain stage of 
ripeness and universality. And, on account of the influence it exercises over the 
labour market of the world, England is the only country in which a change of 


economical relations would react directly on the other countries. If the landed | 
anonopoly and the tyranny of capital have, therefore, their stronghold in Eng- 


land, the natural conditions for their destruction are there none the less more nearly 
ripe.” But, though these are the views of the Internationale, it is certain that 
the great mass of English working men are not yet prepared to subscribe to its 
peculiar religious doctrines. Indeed, it is stated, on what we consider the very 
best authority, that but for the exertions of Gogg (a Baden _revolutionist of *48, 
afterward long a resident of the United States, but now of Switzerland, and one 


of the most able and energetic apostles of the Communistic creed), who came a 


few years ago to London to make converts, there would hardly be any connec- 
tion between the English proletariat and the Internationale. Odger, Bradlaugh, 
Lucraft, and other English democrats suffered themselves to be enlisted under 
the red flag, but they have a very small following. 
. The corresponding secretaries of the London central committee are—Eugéne 
Dupont, for France; Karl Marx, for Germany and Holland; Frederick Engels, 
for Belgium and Spain; Hermann Tung, for Switzerland; P. Giovacchini, for 
Italy ; Levy Maurice, for Hungary ; Antony Zabicki, for Poland ; James Cohn, 
for Denmark ; and J. G. Eccarius (a German journeyman tailor, who has en- 
tered the lists as a politico-national author, especially against the theories. of 
Mills, and who is reputed to be the right hand of Marx), for the United States. 
The president of the central committee is Tung; its treasurer is John Westen ; 
its secretary-general is John Hales ; and its financial secretary is George Harris. 
_ Every section of the Internationale is expected to prepare yearly, or oftener if 


required, for the information of the central committee, a detailed statement on 


the condition of the labeur movement in the region under its charge. From these 
at e ments a general history of the movement, its progress, &c., in different parts 
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ef the world, entitled ‘‘ The Annual Report of the Central Committee,” is pre+ 

pared, and to this document all the members of the Internationale have free ac- 

cess. The sections.enjoy, however, only a very small share of independence. 

In questions which involve the organisation of new lodges or strikes of limited: 
extent they may act at their own diseretion. But in all really important matters: 

- they must ask instructions and advice from their leaders at London, who also 

appoint the editors of the local organs. Though the chiefs of the sections are 

elected in theory by the members themselves, this provision is ignored in prac- 

tice. When a vacancy is to be filled the London central committee usually’ 
sends down the name of its favourite, and party discipline prevents any effective 

opposition to his return. 

This party discipline must be unusually thorough aad severe. The edicts of 
the central committee are a dogma: those who will not acknowledge their con- 
clusiveness are immediately punished by expulsion. Rome, in the plenitude of 
her ecclesiastical power, was never more arbitrary and impatient of dissent than» 
these world-regenerators of the Internationale. The expulsion of Tolain, the 
Paris working men’s deputy to the National Assembly from the organisation as.a 
traitor to the cause of labour, because he would not defend in the tribune the 
arsons and murders of the Commune, furnishes a striking example of the rigour 
of this party discipline. 

Until the second siege of Paris and the reign of terror under the Commune, 
the financial condition of the Internationale must have been good, for there 
were always ample funds on hand to meet the outlays necessary for strikes, 
travelling expenses, emissaries and agitators, organs, &c.; though we should 
doubt the assertion that the association has an annual revenue of five and a half 
millions of florins. The report that the Internationale maintains the most inti- 
mate relations with the other revolutionary bodies, and occasionally co-operates. 
with them, is probably well founded: it certainly appears more reasonable than. 
the charge that it has a secret understanding with the ultramontanes ; but even. 
this is not altogether impossible, for both equally desire to overthrow the present 
order of things, and neither party is very choice in its temporary allies, who 
could easily be cast aside when no longer wanted. On the other hand, it is an: 
accepted fact that the Internationale has. not only affiliated with the “ Ligue: 
républicaine universelle,” which sent a deputation to London last June, but to a- 
certain extent also with the Fenians and the Russian Nihilists under Bakunin. 
Russia must. naturally be an inviting field for the operations of the Internationale. 
The tschinowinks are thoroughly inoculated with subversive ideas in a social 
sense. The land tenure of the Russian communes admirably corresponds with. 
the schemes of the French agrarians. The Netshajeff trial, which recently 
created such a sensation at St. Petersburg, shows how deeply Socialistie doctrines. 
have struck root in the lower strata of the nation. A large portion of the 
Russian press spoke of the Paris Commune in an apologetic tone, and some: 
journals hardly concealed their sympathy with it. 

But however this may be, it is notorious that the revolution which broke out. 
in Paris on the 18th of March, 1871, found a warm and devoted ally in the 
Internationale. It sent to the insurrection many of its leaders, furnished it. with 
a foreign contingent, and largely contributed to the desperate and ferocious 
character which the struggle assumed. Since then the Internationale and its: 
organs have not only elaborately justified the barbarities committed at Paris, but 
openly threatened that the same scenes would be enacted again. In London a. 
deputation from the English section had the effrontery to ask Mr. Gladstone to _ 
intercede for the fugitive Communists. The organ of the Internationale in 
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Switzerland, the “‘ Tagwacht,” said after the second siege of Paris: ‘‘ The pre- 
sent form of the Revolution, the Commune, falls like a martyr, but the bour- 
geois will not succeed in killing the idea. The dying Commune is a spectacle 
which inspires the ignorant with fear and horror. The revolutionary spirit 


cannot be slain: it mocks the rage of the tyrant. And when a degenerated — 


army now triumphs over the corpses of the social republicans and the smoking 
ruins of the capital to give the old frightened society some repose, it is only a 
brief respite to oppression, injustice and immorality; and what occurs now is 
merely the precursor of the storms which the future has in store. The revolu- 


tionary spirit is immortal!” Simultaneously with this language the “ Tag- 


wacht ” reports the proceedings of a meeting held by the Internationale a few 
days before at Zurich. One of the resolutions passed there declared “ the 
struggle of the Commune to have been just and noble, in keeping with the ideas. 
of a better future, and deserving the sympathies of all right-thinking minds,”’ 
Similar sentiments have lately been uttered in the French cantons of Switzer- 
land. The “ Journal de Genéve” published some months ago an address, voted 
on the 17th of May last by the third congress of the Internationale to the 
Paris Commune, in which the insurrection and all its crimes were fully endorsed. 
- The “ Gazette de Lausanne” reports about the same time that the Internationale 
had distributed a printed appeal among the labouring men, inviting them to join 
it in a body, and promising a day of retribution (‘‘ un jour de la justice”) to all 
who have hitherto been oppressed by the wealthier classes. This document, 
which is expressly addressed to the agricultural day-labourers in that region, 
reads : ‘“* Day-labourers! look about you, all you who are without work, and 
you who work like convicts for a few sous a day! Look at the well-fed, well- 
dressed and well-housed people! They work only a few hours- each day, some 
not at all, yet they enjoy every pleasure in life, while you and your families 
often want bread. Whence comes it that you and your children are condemned 
to perpetual misery, while those who work least possess every comfort? But 
tience! The day of retribution is near: it will putan end to your sufferings. 
n the meantime, prepare, combine and join in masses the International working- 
men’s organisation, to be instructed in your duties and your strength.” ‘ 
We might quote many more extracts‘of a similar import from the recognised 
organs of the Internationale, but they are not needed to strengthem the case 
against one of the most dangerous organisations which have ever menaced 
society. We shall therefore content ourselves with citing the last paragraph 
from a remarkable pamphlet of thirty-five pages, entitled ‘‘ The Civil. War in 
France. Address of the General Council of the International Working men’s 
Association. Printed and published for the Couneil by Edward Truelove, 256, 
High Holborn, London, 1871.” In this pamphlet, which emanates: from the 
pen of Karl Marx, the Paris Commune is not only justified and extolled, but its 
speedy revival predicted : gut 
“‘ After the Whitsuntide of 1871 there can be neither peace nor armistice 
between the working men of France and those who appropriate the fruits of 
their labour. The iron hand of a hireling soldateska may for a time keep. 
both classes in common subjection, But the struggle must for ever break out 
again and again, and who will conquer in the end—the few property-holders or 
the immense working majority—can hardly be doubtful. And the French 
working men are only the vanguard of the modern proletariat. . . . ‘The 


Paris of the working men, with its Commune, will be extolled in all times as a 


glorious herald of the new society. Its martyrs.are enshrined.in the great heart 
of the labéuring class. Those who have exterminated it are already nailed to the 
pillory of infamy, from which not all the prayers of their priests can release them.” 
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2 ELL,” said Dilly slowly, with a touch of plaintive weariness in her 
voice, “ { must go now.” 

- Swaying to and fro in the antique, splint-bottomed rocking chair, with the 
clustering honeysuckle at the window, like ‘ vials full of odours sweet,”’ dropping 
fragrance on the balmy June air, and the softened gold of the afternoon light 
rippling on the white kitchen-floor, had been Arcadian until Aunt Debby, in a 
corresponding rocker at the other window, prompt as clock-work, put away the 
neat chaos out of which she was manufacturing that homely dispensable,—a rag 
carpet,—stuffed shavings into the bright stove whence came a fluff or two of 
smoke before the blaze, and briskly set about making and frying nut-cakes for 
supper. 

Then it was that Dilly knitted conscientiously into the middle of the seam- 
needle, prodded the ball of blue mixed yarn with the shining pins, restored the 
Deacon’s goodly-sized sock to Aunt Debby’s work-basket, and discovered that 
it was time to go. 


“Now, what’s your hurry, Dilly ?” urged Aunt Debby ; adding, in a coaxing, 


ae, tone, “Come,—I’m going to fry some apple turnovers, too, for 
supper ” 

Faintly smiling, Dilly shook her head. She was disappointed, and thought the 
time had gone by when apple turnovers had the power to sway her. 

Hospitable as she was, Aunt Debby had her reputation as a cook even more 
at heart ; and from the buttery, where she was already busy rolling and 
twisting a batch to succeed the browning cakes in the skillet, issued her hearty, 
but informal— 

“ Well, then, run over again soon! Do, child.” 

Dangling her hat by its knotted strings, Dilly stepped from the wide, old- 
fashioned stoop, where the well-scoured, shining milk-pans, ‘all a-row,” gave 
unconscious offence by their unsubdued glitter, into the irregular foot-path, that, 
thickly edged with broad, cool dock-leaves and mallows, wandered with 
cr branch and curve through Aunt Debby’s back yard, and thence led 
*eross lots. 

At the little wicket, that had contracted a chronic sag from a social habit of 
standing always ajar, a tangle of rose vines clambering untrained about the dead 
trunk of a poplar flaunted their sprays on the air ; and, as she passed, a branch 
heavy with full-hearted blossoms dipped and swept cool and fragrant against her 
flushed cheeks. 

«* Ah!”* murmured Dilly, as quickly touched as if some friendly presence had 
cast its healing shadow upon her, “that compensates for the frying-fat! To 


think of being born, and living, suffering, toiling through a long life to such in- | 


adequate ends! Existence only a round of small saving and making, butter- 
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churning and meal-getting; and yet to grow fat and comfortable over it! And 

Aunt Debby is said to have been a remarkably ‘smart and likely’ girl in her 

time, and is much looked up to now, as one of the ‘chief and honourable 

women.’ Dear, good Aunt Debby,—respectable as you and the Deacon are, 
and truly as Ido honour you !—if.I thought the three-score and ten stretched 
‘out before me meant any such heart-breaking jot-trottiness, would drag down 
life’s solemn earnest to such poor and petty uses, I believe I’d go ‘take my 
skipping-rope and hang myself thereby!’ To-take thought of rag abominations. 
while there is sunshine—and roses !” 

She was a little out of her June mood; vexed and fretted, as, when a school- 
girl, some difficult problem which she could not see through tried her soul. 

Then Uncle Seth used to smooth away her troubles, and make her paths clear 
before her: but now she could not go to him, because—well! for one thing he 
always insisted upon a plain statement of the problem to begin with, and she 
was by no means prepared to make that, even to herself. : 

Her easy, comfortable life, with its flow of mild enjoyments, its unruffled serenity, 
troubled her. So much sin, want, suffering, in the world, and she to live like a 
flower basking in the sunshine,—selfishly ! Somewhere she had read, ‘ There 
is in man a higher than love of happiness ; he can do without happiness, and 
instead thereof, find blessedness ; ’’ and the grand sense for ever echoed in her 
thoughts. She had passed from busy, thoughtless girlhood into maidenhood, and 
come to a stand-still. With a noble capacity for self-sacrifice, of which she was. 
not as yet aware, and the prospect of many vigorous years before her, she did 
not know what to do with her life. And who could tell her? 

To Aunt Debby, most honoured and eminent of*matrons thereabout, had she 
therefore betaken herself to make a study of a contented woman, whose life was 
accepted as having been well worth the living. 

And Aunt Debby had sewed carpet-rags all the lovely afternoon! Aunt 
Debby, indifferent to the poem that was being woven of sunshine and blossoms,. 
perfume-freighted breezes, and the happy loves of the birds at her very window, 
had pottered on pleasantly enough through various family histories that had 
fallen within her ken, droning at whiles, in a quavering voice, a bar of some 
favourite psalm-tune,—fugues in the minor key, that were, on the whole 
grotesque—although she was unconscious of any such effect,—with their dislo- 
cated repetitions ; and had set about the tea-getting with a comfortable serenity, 
as if that was an important part of the work fur which she lived, and she could 
survey the result with a placid pride ! 

Dilly, recalling these things, sighed, sorely disappointed, shook her head re- 
proachfully at the innocent roses, and went her away. As she crossed the lot, 
already crimson and sweet with clover, her hands quietly folded before her, her 
musing eyes downcast, she looked such a meek little maiden, no one would have 
guessed that already she was pondering over, and fostering in her heart, an am- 
bition, vague as yet, to do some govod thing with her life, so that, dying, she 
should leave the world something the better that she had lived and laboured. 

. That nobody expected it of her was one of her troubles. Uncle Seth was, - 
wont to stroke her head with his great gentle hands, to look at her fondly out of 
the depths of his tender eyes, but to require of her, nothing. ' hee 

It was enough for.him that she lived, brightening his lonely life with her fair 
youth, and giving him not only something to work for, but making a pleasure of 
his toil. Asfor Aunt Lois, who, according to tradition, had been ‘‘ soured by 

disappointment ” in her youth, and who, in her age, was ‘$ peculiar,”—even she 


) 
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‘was certainly more resigned to Dilly than to any other circumstance of existence, 
and accepted her with a better grace than she accorded to most dispensations ; 
but she was best pleased when ‘the child” kept her distance, and refrained from 
offers “‘ to help” about 'the housekeeping. 

It seemed as if it had been unanimously elected to regard Dilly as a bit of 
pleasantness, like her beloved sunshine and roses, in this work-a-day world, 
which it was tempting, yet rather luxurious, to enjoy. To be pretty and pleasant 
to the eye was all her task ; the toiling and spinning could be better done by the 
stouter, buxom lassies, who were as thick and as hardy as blackberries there- 
about. So the farmer and the fisher lads admired Dilly afar off; had their 
season of wild dreams, of which she was the queen; but ended thriftily by 
taking to their homes hearts no more staunch, but hands that had the trick to 
churn butter or mend nets, as the need might be. 

Public opinion had judged Dilly before her trial ; and it had so long associated 
the homely with the useful, that it had come to believe the one dependent on the 
other ; therefore, daring and rash would have been the youth who had passed 
by one of the many “‘ capable ” damsels for Dilly’s sweet sake. F 

But, if to toil and spin was not her sphere, what was? She would have 
none of the luxurious lily-life that was almost forced upon her; and she held a 
strong faith that her honourable work was in the world too. Only, how to find 
it? Where to seek? So she impetuously questioned; and Fate, by its very 
silence, strong and passionless, seemed to give her answer,— 

* Patience, child! patience!” 

Beyond the lot the path still led by a low stile through the “ five-acre mow- 
ing,” where the Deacon and his men had that day, with much musical whetting 
of their scythes, cut down the fragrant, purple-tufted grass. As Dilly threaded 
the swaths, a long, blossoming stem of wild-rose caught and clung to her skirt 
with its tenacious briers. She turned-to cast it aside ; but a look of tender half 
pity came into her eyes, and, disentangling the vine, she threw it garland-wise 
about her shoulders. It illustrated her thoughts. The sweet, useless thing 
might not even fulfil its lowly mission to grace and beautify the old stone wall. 
In its full bloom, it must be ruthlessly cut down, lest a few spears of homely, 
useful grass be lost. ‘There were more brambles than blossoms on the spray : 
but she took no heed of that in her vexation at the frowardness of man, who, 
with eyes to take pleasure in all loveliness, could still wantonly sacrifice the 
mass of pink bloom that had, so few hours ago, appealed to her senses not 
in vain. 

It was actual loss,—a poem out of her life; and instead thereof a wearisome 
puzzle she could not solve. 

How much better was the old stone wall less the loving beauty of the vine? 
What use of bloom and beauty and grace, so to perish without fruits ? 

Intent upon these things, she passed on through the narrow belt of woodland, 
and down the gentle thither slope, the violet June sky for her back-ground, the 
slant rays of the sun powdering its gold upon her hair,—a bright, serene figure, 
unconscious of the vision she seemed, so flooded in the evening light, to one who 
looked at her with ardent artist-eyes. 

A trim pleasure-boat was rocking idly at its moorings by the water-side ; and, 
not far away, its owner, who sat on a stump, smoked a cigar, and appeared to 
be splicing the fragments of a splintered fishing-rod. Ill luck seemed to have 
deepened his enthusiasm, however; for even before Dilly came from the wood, 
his attention had wandered to the low, red, gambrel-roofed house, with its sur- 
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roundings, half-rustic, wholly picturesque, that added a bit of vivid colour and a 
point of interest to the rank salt-marsh and meadow-flats on the one hand, the 
blossuming orchards and comfortable brown farm-buildings on the other. He had 
just paused to admire and contemplate the long well-sweep, that curved black and 
bold against the tender sky, when Dilly came, rose-garlanded and self-centred, 
*‘like a fair apparition of June herself, so blonde, benignant, and beautiful,” said 
Mark Sutton, losing all remnant of interest in fishing-rod, which he suffered to 
slip from his fingers, and to lie there forgotten until, months afterward, they 
found it in the. brown and withered grass, and the useless thing had become a 
_pricelegs relic. 


Unobserved, the dark eyes followed her, as pleased and surprised at the 


an as she had been over the rose-tangle in its morning freshness of dew and 
oor. 
_ Not until the low gate clattered shut behind her, and she turned to lean on its 
rail and watch the sea and sky flushed with the sunset, did she notice the fisher- 
man, who at once approached, and, doffing his straw hat courteously, asked her, 
in a simple, pleasant way, for.a cup of cold water. 

Dilly led him at once along a path bordered by trim hollyhocks and stately 
sunflowers, to the old well, where the grey-stemmed lilacs crowded each other 
to nod over the curb and drop sweetness into its deep, cool waters. 

_ She waited, with one hand resting on the curb, and quietly i him, 
while he dexterously lowered and drew up the bucket, and drank in rustic 
fashion from its brim. ‘There Uncle Seth joined them, coming from the barn 
beyond, and uttered some few friendly phrases; to which the young man 
made grave and fitting response, though a merry smile flitted at the corners of 
his lips. At length, when the proper thing would have been to bow himself 
away, he looked up suddenly, with winning, boyish frankness, into the elder 
man’s face, and im 

“*T see I shall have to introduce myself, Uncle Seth.” 

“‘ That you will not, Mark Sutton,” answered the other heartily. “Ten years 
have made a change in you, it is true; but I was puzzling over something 
familiar in your voice, when your laugh let me into the secret. I’m glad to see 
you down at the old place again, my boy!” Uncle Seth emphasised his words 
me a cordial hand-shaking. ‘‘ And this is Dilly—you remember little Dilly, 

ark ? 

“TI remember her,” said Mark, with a glance that stirred a sudden sweet 
trouble in Dilly’s breast. 

the mischief was done. 


Mark, her old play-fellow—or scarcely even that, for he, in the prime of boy-- 


hood, had rarely condescended to tone down his brave pastimes to her slender 
capacities—was once more at home all over Uncle Seth’s place, taking intelligent 
interest in all his projected improvements; making himself agreeable to Aunt 
Lois, who, resuming an old habit, took a peculiar pleasure in training him in the 
way he should go ; and at least, not neglecting Dilly. 

Aunt Lois was not long in detecting him; and since for half a lifetime she 
held as an extra article of her faith that “‘ men were deceivers, ever,” she sharply 
rebuked Mark for idling away his time with them ; it might be pleasant, but it 
was certainly not profitable. She didn’t hold to ‘“ wasting time. 

“I wonder if it is a waste of time,” Mark said, with unwonted seriousness ; 
and fell into deep thought. meat 

Dilly, fearing that he might be really’ hurt, was even brighter and kinder than 
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ever ; and as she walked with him to the gate, she gathered for him a bunch of 
her choicest violets, just in bloom, that seeming to her a delicate and friendly 
act. 

And Mark concluded his simple thanks with— 

‘Some day, I shall ask you to give me a lovelier blossom, Delight ; and 
I shall know by your answer if Aunt Lois was right—if I have wasted my 
time.’ 

And before the moon—that had hung a pale crescent in the golden twilight at 
their first parting—grew old, before the June blossoms repented them of a spend-- 
thrift youth and took on sickly pallors, he had asked, like the impetuous lover 
he was, and been answered. 

But this dream of blossom-time, with its sweet marvels of bourgeoning buds. 
and loves, was not Dilly’s romance. That was to come after, with the autumn 
fruitage, the harvest home ; and this was but the tender proem thereof. 

A tiresome and common-place element, at which Dilly fretted foolishly since 
uselessly, at once obtruded itself into the channel where this love sought to flow 
serenely, disturbing the sweet current, and creating a sorrowful distraction of 
ripples and eddies. 

So Dilly had a lover at last. And instead of the fact being her treasured 
secret, it became public property at once ; and the little country side was much 
exercised in miud over the event. 

That the young men and maidens should shake dubious heads over Dilly’s 
lover may have been owing in part to the bitterness of a hidden strain of envy ; 
for, to the former, the wooing and winning of that enchanting beauty herself 
had been, while she maintained her gracious liberty, a delicious possibility, like 
fame, to be dreamed of in exalted moments; while to the latter, who held in a 
certain degree of contempt such pieces of pink prettiness as Dilly, Dilly’s lover. 
was a bright particular star, whom it was a pity to see throwing himself away 
on such a doll. Dilly held some such thought herself; and, frowning at the 
“useless prettiness ” her glass reflected, with a vague, foolish jeaiousy of being: 
loved for her perishable bloom, vexed her soul more than ever with a seeking 
after the graces of spirit that would make her “ worthy.” 

She was a simple-hearted maiden, like, oh! so many others, who cherish dim 
longings to ‘find the way,” yet have no clear vision, no light thereon; a few 
exalted moments, but little practicality. She had, or thought she had, no helps 
untit Mark Sutton came ; thereafter she leaned content on her reed, nor guessed 
what a frail, broken thing it was. 

And, in truth,—sorrowful and shadowed as his destiny was,—he was the 
noblest lesson that ever came to Dilly’s life. Afterwards she learned to take 
great comfort in that belief. Even he, who in rare moments of profound melan- 
choly—for his habit was to gild his moods with a persistent cheerfulness— 
ep his life to the cursed and barren figtree, even he brought forth good 

ts. 

‘* We will begin our life,” said Mark, “ on some summer morning, while the 
first flush and freshness of dawn gladdens the earth, and the larks are just on 


? 


the wing ; and we'll have nothing of favours, cakes, crushes, or the like modern 


frivolities to mar our festival. Could there be a sweeter time for two true lovers — 


to wed? Ah, Delight!” sighing, his wistful eyes seeking re-assurance and 
comfort as it were, in her confident smile, “ you little know what a ‘ new birth’ 
it will be to me! We will be good children, then; won’t we, dear? It must 
needs be,—being so happy !” 
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She never questioned it; that was the difference! ‘If I thought,”—he once 

gloomily ; then, meeting her arch smile,—“‘ but no ; it could never be! 

I could never be so cruel as to hurt your sweet little soul,—toxblot out these 

happy smiles ; could I, Delight?” And, alas! she took his self-tormenting for 
nonsense, and very peremptorily scouted the possibility. — 

While these true lovers were plotting their marriage and a happy future, as if 


there were no such thing as fate, the elderly mothers in Israel were planning to — 


sunder them as wide as their two lives should run. 

‘‘ Ab! no, no!’ said Aunt Debby, sighing grievously and shaking her head 
impressively. ‘Our Dilly mustn’t be sacrificed that way, father. Poor lamb ! 
l’ve felt towards her as towards one of my own, ever since the poor, motherless 
babe wailed her first weak cry in these arms. It would be an unrighteous mar- 
riage. No blessing could follow it! I wonder what her Uncle Seth is thinking 
about to let it go on ?” 

“Dilly is as the appie of his eye,” groaned Deacon Phineas, ‘I was 
labouring with him a good spell yesterday morning, but he persists in saying that 
the young man’s a likely fellow ; that he don’t hold to any superstitions about: 
inherited evils,—though it’s according to Scripture, to my mind,—and that ’t 
would break Dilly’s heart to cross her, now that matters have gone so far.” 


“ Lois is a sensible woman, anyhow!” put in Lovicy Parkis, who went round 


tailoring in the village, and was pressing out some clever patches in the knees of 

the deacon’s butternut-coloured trousers. “She takes her Bible as it reads, 

whether : goes for or agin this stheistical doctor’s stuff! And she’s terrible sot 
inst it!” 

“It will break Dilly’s heart, sure, to let it go on,” said Aunt Debby in sor- 
rowful prophecy ; and in her turn laboured with the Deacon, that something be 
done, and that right speedily. : 

So Deacon Phineas appeared to Dilly, a melancholy apparition, crushed in 
soul as it were with the burden of the awful responsibility of finite man, sighing 
in silence! or, when he spoke, his tones suggestive of the travail of this spirit 
over the future state of the wicked. But though he took dark and depressed 


views, he was a thoroughly good man, and the hard words of warning cost: 


him some cruel pangs ; while Dilly, so wrought with, felt her heart harden to- 
wards him as in loyalty bound, and cling the closer to this ‘‘ young man whose 
father lived in debauchery, and died an unrepentant sinner,” and “ who was not 
himself of the church or the believers.” 

‘“‘The first does not seem to me a sufficient reason for what you would have 
me do,”.answered Dilly, with sweet patience ; for it was her work to make them 
know and accept him for what he was. “And it is not for us to judge who 
shall be chosen, nor to withdraw our skirts from such contact, and say, ‘ We are 
holier than thou.’ As for his father,—can he be made responsible for the wrong- 
doing of another ?.” 

The Deacon, who had stood thoughtfully prying up with his jack-knife the 
lichens on the old rail fence between them, now shut the blade with a snap, as 
if he considered the argument ended. 

“The Scripture plainly tells us,” he said with slow impressiveness, “ ‘ The 
iniquities of the fathers shall be visited upon the children, even unto the third 
and fourth generation.’ Dilly,—even unto the third and fourth generation.” 

Without another word he shouldered his rake, and strode mournfully across 
to the meadow whence he had come on seeing Dilly sauntering home through 
the fields,—leaving his work which was urgent because of the black thunder- 
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clouds piled in the west. His hay was much to Deacon Phineas, as his manful 
toil for the next hour to get it under cover proved ; but to snatch a soul from 
the burning was a paramount duty, and he had obeyed it. 

Dilly, drooping against the fence, bitterly wondered, “‘ Why can’t they let 
me alone? What have I ever done in my harmless life, to be so tormented ? 
They mean well, I suppose ; but it is meddlesome, useless, and oh! what a 
cruelly mistaken sense of duty! Ah!” 

It came, a sharp breath, mingled sigh and moan, forced between her resolute 
lips by the throe of her heart at the memory of Deacon Phineas’s words, sO 
weighted with their terrible significant warning. 

The rain fell in big, pattering drops, unheeded in this new, strange pain, until 
@ voice, gaily tender, aroused her with its pleasant chiding. 

‘What are you doing here, Heart’s Delight,—and the rain falling? Ah! 
you need some one to look after you, surely! But August, with its happy 
fifteenth, will come anon ! ” 

And, with a merry glance around, lest any peeping Tom should be lurking 
near, he bent and kissed her on the grieved, quivering lips. 

‘** What is it, Dehght? Who-has been vexing you?” The mirthful tone 
was all tenderness now: ‘“‘ Has the many-headed Sibyl been uttering Delphic 
warnings, all sound and no sense, at you again? Strange that the well- 
meaning should be so intolerably obtuse! But there—never mind the old busy- 
body, dear. I knowa little home behind whose sacred portals we shall soon sit 
secure, and laugh at her distracted flutters over her lost birdling. Now, smile 
on me, Sweetheart, or I shall think Deacon Phineas yonder is at the bottom of 
this fresh mischief, and feel ‘a call’ to deal with him.” 

In his heartsome presence, with the sense of his love around her, her troubled 
soul grew quiet ; and Dilly could and did smile on her lover in high and happy 
defiance of all the world. 

He had brought a waterproof cloak, in which he wrapped her, ‘she standing 
like a child, gravely holding up her chin for it to be buttoned around her throat. 

* It is well that I happened along to look after you, or a pretty plight this pink 
—muslin, is it ?—would bein! There, dear, that’s a good child to stand so 
still! Now it’s a race with the rain, and we must run or be beaten! Hand in 
hand—so we'll brave any storm that comes.” 

Forgetful for the most part of Deacon Phineas, careless if his freighted wains, 
or warnings ever reached home, or brought his honest toil to nought, Dilly spent 
the happiest day of her life. Could it be that the heavens were black, when all 
within that low-browed room was so bright with his sunny cheer? Could it be 
that tke sea raged and lashed its wild waters, while there brooded content and 
utter happiness, she wonld have said, but for that lightning flash of pain and 
memory? Yet still it was the happiest day of Dilly’s life. 

“It is a good time for a dress rehearsal of the stormy days of the future, 
when you and [I shall find home a solitude sweetened. I suppose you would 
sew a little, wouldn’t you?” 

** And you grumble a little at being homebound—perhaps, even yawn wlio 
I was not looking ?” 

“Do I yawn or grumble now? You settled in this chair where the light is. 
favourable for you to see your work, and for me to see my audience, I think I 
should get some wise, good book, whose sentences are as honeycomb, filled with 
sweetness and sunshine, and read aloud to you; with breaks and lapses of idle. 
talk and pleasant interruptions as when the parlour-maid announces lunch, or the: 
cook, peradventure, sends up a complaint that the kitchen chimney smokes.” 
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“Isa smoky chimney your idea of a pleasant interruption ? ”’ 

will be ours.” 

“* So the disagreeables of life are to be utilised into pleasant episodes by your 
cheerful philosophy ? But when the evils come?” 

“‘ I would say, ‘ Evil be thou my good,’ too, not in the spirit of Lucifer, but 
of St. Augustine, and make it another round in the ladder.” 

** And yet you are not the cheerful man at heart always that you are on the 
lips,” faltered Dilly. 

A shadow fell upon his face, darkened in bis eyes, and passed. He smiled 
gravely. 

“Child, we have each in our hearts some cause for melancholy, were it only 
that we are no better than we are; but let it be chained down in the. dungeon. 
Cheerfulness is wholesome practice, and we owe the world a duty. Words and 
works, it is all one,—we must smile with what cheer we may, and leave the 
world no worse off, at least, for an enforced inheritance of our morbid conceits. 
+». « Whatever ashes we may privately cast upon our heads, let us believe 
that, on the whole, we are well-intentioned beings—good for something, or we 
should not be here, and so take an honest pride in ourselves, and maintain a 
cheery faith in the future.” 

Dilly brightened under such genial influences, und, but for that haunting pang 
chained’in her dungeon, would have been her own serene self. . 

As a rehearsal, it was a success. But not all the wisdom came out of the 
ae for the lapses of talk were frequent, and the speaker was in a happy 
mood. 

There was a lunch téte-a-téte for them: Uncle Seth being absent, and Aunt 
Lois taking advantage of the circumstances to institute a housekeeperly inspec- 
tion of rooms sacred to his books and belongings. A long, dark afternoon fol- 
lowed ; and the gloom of twilight found them watching the waves as they flung 
themselves in their wild pa:sion on the shore. 

Mark turned from the window, saying with a smile and a sigh, “ And so, . 
good bye! Now that the day is gone, I too must go.” 

“‘ Let me walk to the shore with you,” urged Dilly; and wilfully prevailed, 

inst Mark’s serious remonstrances. 
- “The pink muslin will be shockingly drabbled.” 

‘*Tt can be washed.” 

‘* You will get wet feet.” 

** I shall put on my overshoes.” - 

“You will take cold, and Uncle Seth will not like it.” 

*** He likes anything that I choose to do.” - 

** Also, Aunt Lois will be wroth ”— 

** An incident sure to occur either way.” 

** And make you take herb teas.” 

“ Which would not be half as bitter as the thought that you do not care for 
my company.” 

“‘ Gypsy! you ’mind me of the queen who, ‘being royal, took her own way.’ 
So shall you yours.” 

Her hospitable design to speed the parting guest was, however, frustrated, for 
no trace of the boat was to be found. After a little search they gave it up for lost, 
and stood looking at the white line of breakers down the bay, when Uncle Seth 
joined them, and professed himself not so regretful for the disaster as he might 
be did it not leave Mark his guest for the night. They lingered there in the 
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fresh breeze, while Uncle Seth, at Dilly’s request, told the story of the night 
when the ship “ Hirondelle ” was wrecked off the lower point, and he had been 
injured for life in the vain attempt to help rescue her crew. 

‘It is a bad coast in such gales,” he said; ‘‘ but it has an evil reputation, 
and all sorts of craft stand well out to sea in such foul weather, rather than risk 
such dangerdus harbourage.” 

““T wonder there is no light hére,” said Mark. et 

“ Ah!” said Dilly, “that is the only thing I have ever longed to be rich 
for. It was my dream for years, to earn, with my two hands, money enough 
to build a lighthouse here—that seemed worth the while.” 

“*Then we will build one here some day,’ Mark whispered, pressing the 
hand that rested in his arm. 

“Tt seems a beautiful thing to dv. I should like to keep it too—to watch 
the light, and tend it myself, and to feel that unknown lives were being saved 
from wreck through my care.” 

‘‘ Be content with your own mission,” he answered softly, as they followed 
Uncle Seth up the slope. ‘You shall ‘keep the light’ for who knows how 
many souls in danger of shipwreck. One, at least, please God. You will help 
save me, Delight?’’ His hand tightened over hers. Not half comprehending 
his meaning, she said, “ How shall I keep the light for others, who have no 
light for myself?” an exclamation which he seemed not to hear, or could not 
answer. 

In the early dawn, Mark gathered a few heavy blossoms, laid them on Dilly’s 
work-basket as a morning greeting and an echo of his last night’s farewell, and, 
with a lingering look up at her window, where the white curtains stirred 
dreamily on the air, set off down the long, dull road. 

He was nota little out of humour at the prank the storm had played him,— 
the loss of his boat, the loss of his pleasant morning row up the river, and the 
conséquent necessity laid upon him to trudge some dusty miles a-foot. 

An old-fashioned chaise came jogging up the road behind him ; and its sole occu- 
pant, the doctor, hailing him cheerily, first offered him a lift, then recognised him. 

“ Spent the night over at Uncle Seth’s?” he asked; and Mark, taking the 
proffered seat, recounted the story of his mishap. The doctor listened absently. 
Presently he began, with gentle seriousness, in a tone that was frank, firm, and 
very winsome. 

* T’ve been wanting to talk with you, Mark. There are some facts that, 
sooner or later, must be looked in the face; and I know you to be brave- 
hearted and honourable, whatever else they may say of you. Besides, I am 
almost a second father to that dear child whose heart you are trying to win, and 
I can’t see her poor little craft driving headlong upon the rocks, without saying 
a word to her pilot.” 

Yes : Aunt Debby, when she had given up Uncle Phineas in despair, had 
cased her motherly heart in armour of proof, and hied straightway to the doctor. 


“It can’t be let to go on, doctor, now you know!” she urged, in earnest © 


appeal. ‘* What safety would there be in the future for her and hers? The 
Lord, he knows it’s hard ; but it might be so much harder there’d be no bearing 


of it ; and if her heart should come to break, we'd be responsible for not having 


spoken the word in season. Think of his mother, doctor! You used to know 
Mabel Weir before Dick Sutton broke her heart.” 

Ah, yes! He knew her. Yes. 

“« Well, she married the man who loved her; and how did she end? No, 
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no: it can’t be! Her husband died ”"—Aunt Debby lowered her voice in awe 
—‘‘a drunkard, in the agony of delirium ; and her children are tainted with 


_ his sin.” . 


Then Aunt Debby fired her last shot, —Exod. xxii. 5, last clause. And the 
doctor, who had listened with musing eyes, promised her that he would speak 
with Mark. His words were like his hand when it had surgeon’s work to do,— 
kind, but firm and unsparing. 

“ Others have gone to her ; but all their talk only makes her leal heart more 
firmly yours. I have come to you instead, as a friend, believe me; for I was 
that to your mother in her maidenhood,—nay, all her days. And, for all the 
talk, Deliyht is yours, if you will still have it so. Noone who has the right 
will or can gainsay her in the matter. It rests with you ; and according to your 
love for her you will decide.” } 

Z “Ts ~~ to be the test? The greater my love, the more ready to give 
er up?’ 

“Itis not for me te say ; but for her sake you must answer yourself this: 
question : ,Can you always, in all moods, under all circumstances, trust 

ourself ?’ 
. The doctor looked gravely ahead, as, with unflinching courage, he probed 
Mark’s hidden wound. He got no answer,—looked for none. Nor did he 
notice Mark’s rare discourtesy when he put him down, and the young man 
turned abruptly away without a word. 

What use to fight the battle over which Mark fought that day ? All the hot 
defiance, the brave contest of love against self for something dearer than life, 
the moments of desperation, the final exhaustion, and bitter victory ? 

‘“‘ No,” said Mark, facing the inexorable question ; “it was idle to hope that 
she could save me. I cannot trust myself; at times I throw off all restraint, 
and it is as if an evil spirit possessed me. I know the ruin before me,—I know 
it, yet recklessly defy it. I thirst, andI fall. But I ought not, and I cannot, 
drag my darling down to such depths. They are all right. I am not worthy. 
Delight is not for me.” 

Something of this he wrote to her—honourable in all things, and strong but 


for that one fatal taint in the blood. Then the passion, or the thirst, seized ~ 


him ; and, as his “ friends” said jestingly, with a shrug and asmile, it was “ all 
over with poor Mark for the next six weeks.” 
a He woke from wild dreams at last, to find his mother’s old friend beside 
m. 
_ © You here, doctor? Oh! I've been ill, have 1?” 

You'll be better now, my boy.” 

“ Ah ! but not cured ; eh, doctor? That’s a mystery past your leech-craft,’” 
gloomily. 

Fresh flowers were lying by his pillow ; and, as his tremulous fingers trifled 
with them, their fragrance seemed to stir old memories ; for he asked, with a 
brightening look, whence they came. 

“TI brought them,” said the doctor curtly, ‘‘ against my will.” 

He had no need, after that, to be told in what garden they grew. The next 
day came other flowers, by. this unwilling Mercury, who brought with them a 
message of which he knew not. Mark found it hidden among the stems. “ 

‘Tt shall be as you have said,” ran the pathetic little scroll, over which he 
shed a tear in his weakness : “ I have no wish but your will. Only do come 
once more—once more to say good-bye: it is to be such a long, long parting.” 
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This foolish little Dilly had no proper pride which would help her bear her 
hurt in silence like a heroine or a martyr. She pined with all her heart once 
more to hear his voice; but she meant, when the moment he could not refuse 
her came, to be brave, and help him ; to show him how she honoured the true- 
heartedness that could so manfully tell her all, rather than leave her to break 
her heart against amystery. Meanwhile she tutored herself. 

“TJ will not murmur. He sets me a brave example. Love isstronger than 
self or death,” she said, and laid her hand submissively upon her heart. 

“ Tell Uncle Seth I shall row down to-morrow, doctor. I mnst say good-bye 
to them before I set sail; and to-morrow is the only day left me for ’long-shore 
philanderings.” 

«‘ To-morrow ” was the fifteenth,—the' day set apart by them for the sacred 
one of their life,—now sacred to their farewell. 

“‘T shall not see you again, then?” 

“Hardly ; but I shall not let you forget.me, as will presently testify certain 
hampers of dates and other delectables, from me,in Smyrna to you in Deal.” 

So they wrung hands, wished each other good luck, and parted without 
visible emotion. ; 

It happened, as was often the case, that somewhere on his homeward way, the 
doctor caught sight of a slight, lonely figure plodding along the dreary road. He © 
touched his horse to a brisker gait; and. when Dilly heard the wheels behind 
her, she paused, leaning against the meadow-bars until he came up. Then her 
patient eyes questioned him. - 

“To-morrow !” answered the doctor. 

A glow illumined her face, as the after-glow brightens the west after a sum- 
mer sunset,—only to fade and come no more. She knew what day it was to 
have been,—why it was chosen. 

It dawned wild and stormful, a gray sky frowning on a dreary world,—aday 
of passion and wrath, of cold, fitful rain and disastrous gales. All the dull mor- 
ning, all the long afternoon, she waited, watching at her window. In the 
gathering gloom of twilight she wrapped her cloak about her, and went out upon 
the point of rocks, still waiting, when the message came,—a broken boat, swir- 
ling, keel uppermost, down the rushing tide; and she knew that it was to be, 
indeed, a long, long parting. 

It all happened long ago ; and Delight, the sweet maiden of that brief summer- 
romance, has been ‘‘ Miss Dilly” these many years. , 

After time had softened the blow, she took heart again, and, gathering up the 
ruins and fragments of her life, did her best with them. As she lay, weak and 
helpless, in those melancholy autumn days, when the red sunshine and the sight of 
the maples’ gaudy crimsons and yellows made her sick at heart, some memories 
lived again for her to be strong. And when the gleaners gathered in their late 
harvests, she was planning for her harvest-home, far away in the future though 
it lay. : 

“‘ We will build a light,” was often in her thoughts; often those almost last 
words of* Mark, “‘ Be content with your own mission : you shall keep the light 
for who knows how many souls in danger of shipwreck.” : 

They were his legacy to her; it was a sacred pleasure to make them the 
foundation of her life-work. That which slowly developed from these thoughts, 
that which the neighbours at the first, with good-natured, easy scorn, called 
“Dilly’s hobby,” she reverenced in secret as “our work,” and was the more 
faithful and undaunted in it for Mark’s sake. 
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Ifshe clung in her inmost heart to some child-like hope that through it and 
because of it much would be forgiven him, it was only her way of praying for 


the dead; remembering how he had asked, with a pathetic wistfulness in his 


voice and eyes, “ You will help me, Delight ?” and knowing no other way. 

No stately light-tower rose upon that point of rocks to warn ships of an un- 
friendly coast ; but the lowly red house has become a pharos, where Dilly, with 
@ tireless, unfaltering heart, tends the light. ; 

At first, while yet Aunt Lois held the household sceptre, Delight’s beginnings 


_ were small and slow of growth. Right in the village there, the outcast family 


of an inebriate, himself frozen to death that winter at his own threshold, in the 
country parlance “came upon the town.” They had “seen better days,” as the 
sorrowful phrase goes; and the poor mother never held up her head after the 
last blow fell. Dilly saw her opportunity, and opened all her heart to Uncle 
Seth. She wanted the boy, and she got him for the asking ; brightening so over 
the acquisition, that even Aunt Lois had no word of disapproval to utter. 

The time came when Uncle Seth and Dilly were left to order the old house as 
they pleased ; and then Billy began to have companions of his own age, and what 
he called “ Jolly good times.” is 

The doctor, whose skilled eyes had looked so long on life and death, and 
learned to read the struggles and mysteries of human hearts, saw, and, under- 
standing, became by degrees Dilly’s confederate. Through his aid, the house 
gradually filled with children from the streets and slums of the town,—children 
who had no homes and no traditions but those of vice, squalor, and shame ; 
whose innocent babyhood was blighted by ‘the iniquities of the fathers.” 

Here, summer after summer, the roses over the porch blossom for them: the 


garden blooms, the orchard glows for their delight; suns rise and set over the 


quiet fields ; larks sing, and every season is bountiful for them. Here Miss 
Dilly, with two like-minded maternal-hearted assistants, trains, teaches, rooting 
up evil, and planting good seed in the hope of rich harvests. 

Beside Aunt Lois, in the bleak, gray-walled graveyard, Uncle Seth has slept 
the sleep of the just almost a quarter of a century. His last act was to lay a 
‘tremulous hand on Dilly’s head ; his last word a broken murmor of “ fainting 
not in good works ;” and the blessing on his lips passed into a smile that never 
faded. 

Not so many years ago was it, that Miss Dilly, coming ‘cross lots from some 
errand of business at the village, and pausing in the gloaming by the old wall 
‘where the wild-roses used to clamber, suffered her thoughts to drift away to 
‘some pleasant memories of those by-gone days. There, as she lingered, voices 
she had not heeded until the sound of her own name aroused her, floated to herl 
in idle chatter of her own past. How the voice of that pretty young girl, who 


wore her long-abdicated crown, recalled her rebellious musings once on a time, | 


when Aunt Debby’s quiet life was her theme. 

“If I thought it possible that I could ever come to such an end,” with pretty 
serio-comic reflections, “‘I don’t know what I wouldn’t do to escape it! “They 
say she was as lovely as a rose once, and such a belle,—and had a romance too ! 
Only think of it! And, after all, to settle down just a cheery, brisk little old 
maid, with a business turn of mind, planting potato-fields, fattening pigs, and 
‘keeping a sort of private reform-school. ‘To what base uses may we come at 
last 

Miss Dilly could but hear; yet the thoughtless words had no power to hurt 
her now. With hands quietly folded, she could even look up at the summer stars, 


| 
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At her own gate she saw the old, well-known chaise waiting, the doctor in 
the porch. 

*T have some new applicants for your hospitality—two of them. Can you 
receive them, Delight ?” 

“ We are quite full,” Miss Dilly answered thoughtfully ; “ but we will manage 
it some way, even if I puta double crib for them in my own room. We never 
turn the little ones from this door,—that’s one of the rules, you know. Yes, 
send them as scon as you like, doctor.” 

“ Quite full, eh? Then I suppose you are at last content” said the good 
doctor, smiling down on her benignantly. 

“* My dear doctor !” cheerily, “nothing of the sort. I am going to build an 
addition.” 


| 


THE LEGEND OF GOODMAN POVERTY. 


NE day i was so fortunate as to discover an old traditionary relic of great 
beauty ; the legend and its title running as follows :— 

“The new and pleasant history of Goodman Poverty ; showing who Poverty 
was, where he had his origin, in what fashion he dealt with Death, and when he 
will come to an end in the world.” : 

Saint Peter and Saint Paul, overtaken suddenly by a great storm, once upon 
a time, when they were journeying together, came to the outskirts of a village, 
where, at first sight, they perceived only a rich man’s house, so grand that they 
hesitated to enter it. 

“Tt seems to me, in my poor judgment,” said Saint Peter, “that it would be 
well, before knocking at the gate of this grand house, to try and learn in the 
neighbourhood what manner of person the master may be ; and whether he be 
really a man of substance, and well to do in the world ; for this is a point upon 


which one is often mistaken. No matter how handsome the houses we see by 
the wayside, we generally find that those who call themselves their owners are 


over head and ears in debt ; owing their fine dwellings, and all that they contain, 
to their creditors, and not possessing, in reality, a farthing of their own to bless 
themselves with.” ; 

Saint Paul fully agreed in this prudent view of the case; but he was hungry, 
and cast his eyes about in every direction, seeking some one of whom to make 
the necessary inquiries. At length he exclaimed, joyfully, “I see a woman 
washing linen in yonder pool; I will go and ask her if she knows anything of 
the master of the house.” 

So saying, he approached the washerwoman and accosted her very politely, 
* pr to you, dame,” said he; “this is a heavy rain that we are having 
to-day !’ 

“ Sooth, and ye may ‘well say so, master,” replied the woman, without 
stopping her work, “and ’tis lucky for me ‘tis only water, for if it were wine it 
would hardly suit my washing; but then, to be sure, we might have a brave 
drinking bout, and after that lay up a good store in the cellar.” 

“Ye are merry, methinks, good dame !” returned Saint Paul. 

‘* And wherefore not?” quoth the washerwoman. ‘ Thank God, I lack 
nothing that a woman need wish for, except, to be sure, now and then a little 
money.” 

** Money! ” cried the Saint; “‘ ab, you are very fortunate in having no money, 
and being able to do without it.” 

** Aye, aye, that’s all very well to say,” returned the washerwoman ; “ but, 
for all the harm that money has ever done to me, I may say that I shouldn’t 
mind seeing a little more of it!” 

**T see you like to have yourjoke, my good dame,” continued the Saint ; ‘* but 
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T assure you that money causes the ruin of a vast number of souls ; and that it 
‘were to be wished, for the good of very many people, that they might never 
behold a coin all the days of their life.” 

“As for me,” said the washerwoman, “I am too busy to do much wishing ; 
and.a crown so seldom comes in my way, that I never had the chance to look at 
one long enough to make out the picture upon it.” 

Saint Peter, who had been standing all this time under an oak, where he had 
taken refuge from the rain, grew impatient at hearing this long conversation, and 
begged Saint Paul to come away at once, and seek some better shelter. So 
they went up to the gate of the mansion, and lifted the knocker; but the master 
of the house put his head out of the window and bade them begone. 

** This is no inn, fellows,” cried he, roughly; ‘off with you this moment, 
| and look for lodgings elsewhere !’’ And with this he shut down the window, 
and turned scornfully away. 

But the poor travellers were new drenched to the skin, and their forlorn plight 

touched the washerwoman’s heart with pity. 

“T wish I could take ye home with me,” said she; ‘I would do so with 
Tight good-will ; for ye seem to be decent, honest folk; but I dare not ask ye 

‘in, for I am a widow, and the neighbours would talk. But if ye will have 

patience a bit, while I finish my washing, I will presently take ye to the house 

of one of the townspeople, Poverty by name, who lives at the further end of the 
village, and who will gladly give ye a night’s lodging.” 

Accordingly, as soon as the washing was done, the woman led Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul to Poverty’s cottage, as she had promised to do. 

hy was but a little past sundown, and yet the Goodman was already gone to 

“ Halloo, Poverty !”’ cried the washerwoman, going close up to the window ; 
“here are two poor travellers who have been caught in the storm, and who 
know not where to lay their heads!” 

Goodman Poverty had no sooner heard that these poor people wanted a 
night’s lodging than he lifted the latch, and bade them come in. “Light the 
damp, neighbour,” said he to the washerwoman, as she stepped across the 

eshold. 

Saint Peter and Saint Paul now entered the cottage: Everything in the 
house was topsy-turvy ;.one could distinguish nothing for the confusion ; and 

_ the master himself, tall, thin, withered, and pale, looked as though he had just 
come out of a sepulchre. 
_ “God be praised for the shelter of this roof, and may His blessing deseend 
upon it!” said St. Peter. : 
> « Amen!” responded Poverty ; “so mote it be! In sooth, my masters, I 
bo should have great need of His blessing, to be able to offer you any supper ; for I 
have not so much as @ morsel of bread in the house.” 

But the washerwoman, who had expected as much, now opened a basket 
which she had brought with her, and produced four fine large whitings, ready 
fried, a great brown loaf, anda pitcher of wine. ; 

«« Ah, Lord! bread and fish, as I live!” cried Saint Paul, greatly delighted. 

«Thank ye kindly, dame,” said Saint Peter; ‘‘ we only asked for a roof to 
cover us, and you give us also this good supper. The Lord reward you for all 
the trouble you have taken !” 

“Bah!” cried the washerwoman, setting out the food on the ricketty 
table ; ‘a morsel before sleeping never yet did harm to anybody; and, for my 
part, I am well paid in being able to offer your friend something to his mind.” ; 


| 
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They now seated themselves at the table, and began to eat with good appe- 
tites ; all but Poverty, who was sad because of something that had happened to 
him that very afternoon. The poor man possessed nothing in the world but his 
cottage, and the little paddock, about as long as your arm, that lay behind it, 
and in which grew a fine pear-tree ; but the hedge round this paddock was not 
much harder to get through than a spider’s web, and certain marauders from the 
neighbourhood had taken advantage of this bad state of the hedge to get through 
into the paddock, and rob the pear-tree, whose fruit formed the Goodman’s sole 
revenue. This was why he had gone to bed supperless, vexed to the heart at 
seeing the half of his crop stolen from him; and his trouble was still so great 
that he could not touch a mouthful of the four large whitings, ready fried, the 
great loaf, the pitcher of wine, with which his guests were regaling themselves. 
‘When the supper was over, Saint Peter, looking at Saint. Paul, said to him, in a 
low voice: ‘‘This poor man’s sorrow really excites my compassion; we must 


pray for him.” 


“ Indeed, sirs,” said Poverty, who had overheard what was said, “I should 
be very much obliged to you if you would do so; as for me, it is plain that my 
prayers have very little credit with Heaven, seeing I cannot find any way of 
bettering the miserable condition in which you find me.” ; 

“The Lord sometimes tries the just for their good,” said Saint Peter ; “it 


‘may be that He is thus trying you; but have you any particular favour to ask 


of Him?” 

“The rogues who have robbed my pears have made me so-angry,” replied the 
Goodman, “ that, if I might have my way, I would ask that all those who climb 
Ss into my pear-tree might be forced to stay there as long as I choose to keep 

em.” 

“ That is certainly contenting yourself with very little,” replied Saint Peter. 

“ Not so little as you may think,” rejoined Poverty ; “ what joy for me to see 
@ rogue stuck up there on a branch, unable to budge, and begging for mercy!” 


“* Well,” replied Saint Peter, ‘‘ if the Lord condescends to listen to the voice | 


of His servants (which He does), you may be sure that your wish will be 
granted ; for we shall do our very best for you, in the way of praying.” 

All that night did Saint Peter and Saint Paul remain on their knees in prayer; 
they would not take a moment’s repose, notwithstanding the good offices of 
Poverty, who, in order to furnish them each with a couch, had divided into 
three parts the bundle of straw that formed his bed. But when the morning was 
come, Saint Peter and Saint Paul informed their charitable host that his wish 


was granted; and then, Poverty having shaken them heartily by the hand — 


(although he could not help fearing that they were only making game of him), 
they left the cottage, and went on their way. eles 
But lo and behold! next morning, when Poverty was coming back with his 
pitcher from the well, he espied a good-for-nothing varlet from the village stuck 
fast in the pear-tree, working his arms and legs-about with might and main, and 
looking for all the world like a bird caught fast in the lime. 
“ Aha! villain! I have thee!” cried Poverty; “ but, good Heaven, what 


“manner of men were they who came to me last night! As for thee, thou rascally 


thief, I shall keep thee up there, and treat thee just as thou deservest. In the 
first place I shall call the whole village together, and then I shall kindle a good 
fire of straw, and roast thee like a sucking-pig !” 

Thereupon the thief begged hard for mercy, offering to pay, at the very least, 
the worth of ten crops of pears. ’ 
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‘No, no; don’t trouble thyself to offer me money,” answered Poverty; “I 
am poor enough, Heaven knows; but, nevertheless, I prefer to pay myself after . 
my own fashion. Wait just the least little half-quarter of an hour ; I shall soon 
have gathered fagots enough to give thy hide a good singeing! Aha! thou 
lovest fine, juicy pears! TI’ll cure thee of thy thirst for them, thou rascal ! ” 

Away went Poverty to gather straw and sticks for his fire; and, when he was 
gone, the thief cried for help with all the force he could muster, and so lustily 
— he drew to the spot two wcod-cutters, who were going home from the 

orest. 

“Why, what art doing up there, Nicholas ?” inquired the men. 

“That wicked old wizard, Poverty, (for he isa wizard), has put a spell on me,” 
replied the thief ; “here am I, glued fast to the tree, and all because of a few 
miserable pears, forsooth, that I had eaten, being very thirsty ! ” 

Thereupon the wood-cutters began to amuse themselves at the caitiff’s 
expense ; joking him for the fright he was in, and declaring that Poverty was 
but a sorry sort of wizard, after all; “ for otherwise,” said they, “he would 
have had the wit to mend his own fortune, and keep himself from starving 
long ago!” 

Having delivered themselves of this piece of reasoning, and wishing to help 
Nicholas down from his perch, they climbed up into the tree, thinking to set the 
vagabond at liberty ; but they would sooner have torn his arms from his body 
than have got him loose from the bough. ‘ 

“« Faith, lad, there’s no help for it,” said the wood-cutters ; ‘all we can do 
for thee is to go to the squire.” 

But when they would have got down out of the tree, they found themselves 
caught just as fast as Nicholas ; so that Poverty, on coming back a few minutes 
after, with a great bundle of brushwood and fagots, found, as he thought, three 
pear-thieves in his tree, instead of one ! : 

** Aha!” cried he, with a chuckle; ‘the fair goes on bravely, I see; there’s 
no lack of traders! very good, my fine fellows ; just stay where you are; in two 
minutes I shall smoke you all like so many herrings!” 

“Excellent Poverty,” began both the wood-cutters together, while their tears 
trickled down to the very foot of the tree, “ look at us, we beseech of you, and 
you will see that we are good neighbours of yours; indeed, and in truth, we 
only got up into this cursed tree to help Nicholas down.” 

* CCM tell me,” cried Poverty; “no, no; you wanted to steal my 
pears |” 

“ But, good Poverty, we never passed for thieves in all the country-side ; we 
have pear-trees in our own gardens that bear pears quite as fine as these. And 
even had we neither pear-trees nor pears, had we wanted any, the market is 
not far off, and we could get our fill of them for a few farthings.” 

“If what you say is true,” replied Poverty, “you may come down; the 
punishment is only meant for thieves.” 

And, in sooth, the two wood-cutters found themselves suddenly let loose, and 
were able to jump down to the ground; whereupon the first thing they did was 
to intercede for the rascal who remained in the tree, as frightened and weary 
as a toad in a wine-vat. 

‘It’s no use begging for him,” cried Poverty ; ‘‘no,no; he shall stay up 
there a year for every pear he has stolen!” ree 

But the wood-cutters, nothing daunted, pleaded so well, and the poor man’s 
heart was so rich in charity, that at last he consented to forgive the thief on 
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condition that, for the future, he never came within a hundred paces of the little 
garden ; but the vagabond swore that he would never again be seen within even 
a league of the cottage, so terrible did the very sight of the pear-tree now seem 
to him. 

Moreover, the noise of this adventure soon spread abroad in the village, and 
frightened the people so much, that no one ever again sought to rob Poverty of 
his pears; the very children, bold as they generally are and greedy of fruit, 
would on no account have even thrown a stone up into the tree, for they were 
= more afraid of this pear-tree than of the wolf that-ate up little Red Riding | 

ood. 

For a long space, Poverty lived merrily, and his heart rejoiced within him 
whenever he looked at the pear-tree, so green, and so thriving, ladened with red 
and yellow fruit, that stood him in place of everything else ; but the years rolled 
on, and the Goodman's head was covered with snow. From time to time sick- 
ness took hold of him. 

One day there was a tap at the cottage-door, and Poverty opened it to see 
who was there. It was death. 

_ Now many people are troubled on beholding the King of the country of Clatter- 
bones, but Poverty was not a whit afraid of him, for he had nothing amiss on his 
conscience, and had always lived an honest man, though a poor one. 

“What! art thou not afraid of me?” cried Death, very much astonished ; 
““Of me, before whom popes, kings, and emperors tremble !”’ ; 

** You do not frighten me the least in the world,” answered Poverty. ‘‘ What 
pleasure have I in this life, that I should not also quit it with pleasure? Ihave 
- neither wife nor children ; in sooth, I have had trouble enough without that sort 
of fry to take care of ; I have not the worth ofa farthing, except my cottage and 
my pear-tree, which is, as I may say, a nursing mother to me, through the fine 
fruit it gives me every year. See! it is now covered with pears, and the only 
_ sorrow I have in setting eyes on you, is the thought of being obliged to leave it 

without having first eaten this year’s crop. Unluckily, you are one of those gentry 

with whom it is no use talking, otherwise I should beg you to let me take one 
good bite out of my finest pear ; after that I should be quite ready to follow you.” 

‘What thou sayest seems to me very reasonable,” said Death; ‘‘ go and 

_ gather the fruit for. thyself.” 

Hereupon Poverty, with death following close at his heels, stepped out into the 
paddock, and walked round and round the tree, seeking out the finest pear. 

“I see one that looks very ripe and red,” cried he, at last ; ‘* but how hizh 
it hangs! However, if I might make bold to borrow your worship’s scythe for 
a moment, I think I should be able to get at the branch.” 

‘* Oh, as to my scythe,” replied Death, ‘‘ I never lend that to anybody ; but 
it seems to me, it would be better to gather this pear by hand, lest it should get 
bruised in the falling.” 

“You are certainly right,” returned Poverty ; “it would be altogether better: 
but my poor old bones have grown stiff of late, and I cannot climb it as I could 
at fifteen.’ 

“Well,” said Death, “J’/l go up myself, and gather for thee this fine pear, 
from which thou thinkest to have so much pleasure ;” and so saying he clam- 
bered up into the pear-tree. : 

“ Hallo!” cried Death, “‘ but what is it that is taking hold of me? Why, I 
can’t get down.” 

“As to that,” returned Poverty, very coolly, “that’s your affair, not mine; 
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Why did you come to my cottage? You have the whole world to mow in, and 
yet you must needs come poking into my miserable hovel, to take the life of 
one who never did you any harm.” 

‘*Darest thon trifle thus with me!” cried Death. ‘‘ Bethink thee to what 
thou exposeth thyself!” 

“ l’ve bethought me of all that, already,”’ replied Poverty, ‘‘ and I’m not in 
the least afraid of you. I have you fast in my pear-tree, old gentleman, and there 
you shall stay. I shall thus be deing a great service to a lot. of other honest 
folk whom you meant to visit to-day.” 

Death, who never before had found himself in such a strait, saw at once that 
there must be something unearthly about this tree. ‘I have deserved what has 
happened,” said he to himself, ‘‘by a piece of condescension quite out of my 
usual way. But let me tell thee,” cried he, addressing himself to Poverty, 


“thou wilt gain nothing by thus setting thyself against the will of Heaven. If 


it be the Lord’s pleasure that thou quit this life, he will make thee quit it, in 
spite of all thou canst do; and besides, if thou dost not let me come down of 
- own free will, I shall very soon have killed thy pear-tree with my 
scythe.” 

Me Pshaw |” returned Poverty ; “‘ whether my pear-tree be living or dead, you 
don’t come out of it exceptat my pleasure, and that wen’t be very soon, I pro- 
mise you.” 

“Why did I ever set my foot in this plaguy dwelling?” said Death to 
himself ; “‘ I had plenty to do in the four corners of the earth, without coming 
here. Thou wilt repent of this day’s business” cried he to Poverty, “‘ when it is 
too late.” 

“T shall dono such thing,” replied Poverty ; ‘‘ he who is afraid of dying, is 
also above the fear of many other things. Your threats do not cause me the 
slightest alarm, and I am quite ready to start for the other world when the 
Master shall call me.” | 

“Thou may’st boast thyself, Goodman, to be the first who has ever 
vanquished Death. Heaven orders me, with thy leave, to quit thee, and not 
to come back to thee until the day of doom, when I shall have finished my great. 
work.” 

“Ts it not to cheat me, that you speak to me thus? ” asked Poverty. 

** No,” replied Death, “I swear to thee that thou shalt see me no more until 
the desolation of all nature shall be, accomplished! it is thou who shalt receive 
the last stroke of my scythe.” 

“ In that case,” returned Poverty, “‘ you may come down from the tree.” 

Death did not wait to be told twice, but flew away through the air, and 
Poverty has never heard another word from him to this day. It is true that 
- Death has often come back to the village and has carried off even the most re- 
spectable people, but he flies past the Goodman’s cottage, as though the pest were 
in it. 

Poverty has lived on ever since, in the same humble way, under the shadow 


of his beloved pear-tree ; and Poverty will still live on in the world as long as 
the world shall last. . 


4 


TWO SONGS. 


Love beckoned me to come more near, 
And wait, two women’s songs to hear. 
The songs ran sweet, the songs ran clear ; 
It seemed they never could be done. 
One woman sat and sang in shade, 
Her still hands on her bosom laid ; 
The other sat and sang in sun. 


“T love my love,” the one song said, 
‘* Because he lifts such kingly head, 
And walks with such a kingly tread, 


That men kneel down, and men confess ; 


And women, in soft, sad surprise, 
Acknowledge, by their longing eyes, 
His beauty and his godliness. 


“His glory is my soul’s estate ; 
Breathless with love I watch and wait, 
The hours of his triumphant fate,’ 
Knowing that far the greater part 
Of all his joy in all his fame 
Surrenders to my whispered name 
In secret places of his heart. 


* And oh! I love my love again 

With love incredulous of pain, 

Because I know my beauty’s chain 
Binds him so sure, binds him so fast. } 

I know there is not one swift bliss 

Which men may know, that he can miss, 
Or say of it that it is past.” 


This was her song, who sat in sun; 
It seemed it never would be done, 
Unless it joy should all outrun 

Slow speech, and fall of its own weight ; 
As fountains their sweet source recall, 
And, pausing sudden, break and fall 

In murmur inarticulate. 
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The other song, more soft, more low, 
Out of the shade came floating slow 
As autumn leaves swim to and fro 
In golden seas of sunny air. 
Her meek hands on her bosom laid,— 
Sign of the cross unwitting made ; 
The woman was not young nor fair. 


‘<1 love my love,” the low song said, 
“ Because his noble, kingly head 
Is bowed, while, with most patient tread, 
He walks hard paths he did not choose, 
Smiling where other mien would grieve, 
Heart-glad if other men receive 
Their fill of joys which he must lose. 


“ T see each failure he must make, 
Each step he cannot but mistake ; 
And, weeping for his soul’s dear sake, 
I set my faith with love’s own seal,—. 
foken ofall which he might-be, 
Token of all he'is'to me,“ 
As°God ‘and my‘owi heart reveal. 


“ And oh! [love my Jove again 
With love which is as-strong as pain, 
Because I know that by the chain 

Of beauty’s bond I cannot bind ; 
The sweetest things which make men’s bliss, 
In loving me, my love must miss, 

In loving me, he cannot find. 


“So, fearing lest I may not feed 
Always his utmost want and‘ need,: 
In trust for ‘her who can succeed 

Where I must fail; his love’s-estate 
I solemn hold. Its rightful heir, 


_ woman youngerand more fair, 


Loving my love, I bide and wait.” 


This was her song, who sat in shade, 
Her meek hands on her bosom laid, 
Sign of the cross unwitting made ; 
She was not young, she was not fair : 
The sad notes floated sweet and slow, 
As autumn leaves swim to and fro 

On golden seas of sunny air. - 


“© Love!” I said, “ which loveth best? 
O Love, dear Love! which wins thy rest ?”’ 


_ But Love was gone; and, in the west, 


The sun, which gave one woman sun, 
And gave the other woman shade, 
Sank down ; on each the cold night laid, 
Its silence, and each song was done. 
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“In Berlin, says he, 
. Be you fine, says he, 
And make use, says he, 
Of your eyne, says he: 
Knowledge great, says he, 
You may win, says he, 
For I’ve been, says he, : resin 
In Berlin.”—Hotrty, Trans. 


r[SERE are few things which afford me more pleasure than to wander 


through the great old libraries of Europe and rummage among their quaint . 


and curious volumes ‘of forgotten lore. I highly value the privilege of being 


allowed to sit at leisure in their alcoves, and pull down one ponderous, dusty - 


tome after another, ‘‘ bound in brass and wild boar’s hide’ or in beechen boards 
and blue, catching now and then from their crabbed black-letter pages some 
whimsical conceit, or reading some story of those ancient worthies, the best that 
ever lived ‘‘ through the universal world.” , 

Nowhere has this pleasure been oftener tinged with a certain pensiveness or 


melancholy than in the libraries of the Germans—a feeling almost as sacred as 


that which should attend the visitor in their village churchyards. Above all 
other men, the German finds his best companionship in books, and the circles of 
a society he has found so pleasant he wishes to enlarge until they shall embrace 
the whole mundane brotherhood. — 

He willingly relinquishes the enjoyments of social intercourse, his beloved mug 
and all the innocent and connubial endearments of his Frau, to give himself up 
wholly to his unsejfish labours. ‘With an unwearying and more than paternal 
affection he gathers and digs from innumerable sources the choicest roots, buds 
and blossoms of the True, the Beautiful and the Good, to furnish forth and em- 
bellish therewith the pages he is writing with such fond and confiding assiduity. 
Each volume we behold on these shelves informs us of' some such earnest life, 
informs us, perchance, of long years of penury and pain, of nights of sleeplessness 
and days of hunger, all endured with cheerfulness in the sweet: hope of fame, 
“ that last infirmity of noble minds,” 

And now he is dead, long dead, and the book which he wrote, and of which 
himself was the principal reader, has lived its appointed life and is found no more 
among the living, except in these dusty alcoves or amid the heterogeneous and 
musty collections of the antiquary. But when the thoughtful scul passes the 
antiquated book, or stops a while to explore its pages and ramble among its obso- 


lete constructions and its queer old cranky involutions, he will not mock him who - 


lived laborious days to write what no one cared to possess. It is the counterpart 


J 
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of the author’s better self, the faithful Horatio whom the dying Hamlet piteously 
adjures to linger yet a while, and in this harsh world draw his breath in pain to 
tell his story. 
“He gave the people of his best : 
His worst he kevt, his best he gave.” 

Here, then, in this great library is a city of the dead. Through its populous 
recesses we should tread with a greater reverence than along the more pleasant 
and sunny pathways of the churchyard, for here repose, as it were, the remains 
of the soul, why yonder is only the mouldering and loathsome body. And while 
the separate particles of. the latter return, by the chemistry of decay, each to its 
native dust, and appear again, after an innumerable succession of years, to gladden 
our eyes in the “ forms and hues of vegetable beauty,” who can tell what seeds 
of thought may have been planted in fruitful intellects by the mere passing glimpse 
of a title or by a casual perusal of these dead and forgotten pages ? 

One day, after a number of hours thus spent in the Royal Library of Berlin, I 
sauntered into the reading-room. After looking about for a while, I had my 
attention particularly attracted by a robust and rosy—or rather pink-faced— 
gentleman, who, the librarian kindly informed me, was none other than the cele- 
brated Herr Professor Doctor Kinck von Kinck. 

He kept buzzing and bobbing over a great nnmber of large books bound in 
blue pasteboard, plucking out from a hundred places snippets of sentences and 
paragraphs, ‘vhich he industriously transcribed into a memorandum-book. He 
' was very short-sighted, and as he turned over the pages rapidly, thrusting his 
nose and green spectacles deep down between them, his motion reminded me of 
that of an athlete jumping through empty barrels set on end in a series. 

My mind. recurred at once to the scene so delightfully described by Irving in 
his “‘ Art of Bookmaking,”’ and I supposed that, as in that sketch, the persons 
present were all professional authors. What was my surprise when the librarian 
informed me they were popular lecturers, wholly distinct from the hundred ninety 
and seven regularly employed in the Royal University ! 

This bit of information piqued my curiosity to know so nething further con- 
cerning them, their audiences and subjects of discourse. I asked the librarian if 
it was not a matter of great difficulty to procure audiences for such a multitude cf 
lecturers. He replied that it had become extremely difficult, and-that the lec- 
turers thought of petitioning the Prussian government to institute military levies 
in their behalf. 

Even while we were speaking, there presented himself in the library a collector 


of subscriptions for a series of lectures soon to be delivered “‘ fur the especial bene- . 


fit of the labouring classes.” He was a stout little man, with a rather dirty neck 
and two small and very rosy-bright patches of colour on his white cheeks; 
in the manner peculiar to many beer-drinkers. The librarian was a very pale, 
thin-featured gentleman, with preternaturally large black eyes, and one leg s> 
crooked that he seemed-almost to step on the knee. 

The stout little man deliberately hung his overcoat and hat on the rack, set his 
cane beneath them, approached and bowed very low before the librarian, smiling 
all over his face. The librarian bowed very low, smiled an official smile, and ex- 
tended his hand. 

“* Good-day, Herr Doctor,” said the little man. 

“ Good-day, mein Herr,” replied the librarian, in an exceedingly bland but 
non-committal voice. 

The stout like man wore a kind of gray jerkin, gathered tight by a band 
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behind, and edged around the neck and pockets with green binding. From an 
inside pocket of this he now produced a very thin green memorandum-book, as 
broad as it was long, with leaves of intensely blue smooth paper. This he 
handed to the librarian, open at the subseription-page. ‘‘ Herr Doctor,” said 
he “it gives me the greatest pleasure to inform you that Herr Professor Doctor 
Kinck von Kinck will lecture to-morrow, at seven v’clock, p.m., in Hypothenuse 
Hall, on the Satires of Horace. I have the honour to say, Herr Doctor 7—here 
he bowed quite low—‘“ that he has commissioned me to solicit the honour of 


your subscription.” 


Upon this the librarian bowed and smiled that painfully polite official 
smile, so exquisitely and so inexpressibly less than nothing, so far as 
meaning is concerned, that such an attack as this must slip off it as raindrops 
off a duck’s feathers. ‘“ Mein Herr,” he replied, ‘‘it gives me the greatest 
pleasure to learn that the Herr Professor Doctor Kinck von Kinck will 
lecture. I need not assure you, certainly, that none knows better than 
myself how to value the opportunity thus afforded of profiting by the 
honoured Herr Professor’s acknowledged great learning, if my official en- 
gagements would permit.” 

Here both bow very low again and smile, and the stout little man re- 
sumes: ‘ The price of admission, Herr Doctor, has been set very low— 
only four silver Groschen per ticket.” 

Again that exquisitely and excruciatingly polite official smile, the only 
answer the honoured Herr Doctor librarian deigns to give to a suggestion 
so immeasurably and so insufferably contemptible as one that relates to 
money. The little maif now turns on him his last battery, and very com- 
placeritly, for he knows it will: succeed: ‘* Herr Doctor, I believe your next 
lecture is to be” 

“ A week from to-day, mein Herr,” says the learned librarian, promptly. 

** And the subject, I believe—” - 

On a singular mass of fused flint recently found in the ashes of a burnt 
haystack.” The Herr Doctor announced this with a very considerable 
animation and positiveness, for he had hitherto been exceedingly negative. 

* Ach, ja!” The little man utters this in a tone of the most profound 
remorse and self-abasement to think he should have forgotten, and strikes 
impatiently before his face, as if he were killing a mosquito. ‘ Pardon, 
Herr Doctor. I may do myself the honour to remark that the Herr Pro- 
fessor Doctor Kinck von Kinck observed, a few days ago, in my presence, 
that he certainly intended to be present at your lecture.” 

At this point the learned Herr Doctor librarian bows, and both of them 
smile very pleasantly. Need I add anything farther? The little man 
knew the librarian’s weakness, and that the certainty of having one 
auditor was a bait at which he would inevitably catch. He knew that he 


could have secured his subscription with the lure of half an auditor (like 


the forty professors of Erfurt, who in 1805 had twenty-one students), 
having him sit in a partition, with one ear opening into one room and the 
other into another; but he chose to be generous. Of course he got his 


‘ subscription, and went away with many bows and smiles. 


Next day I was leisurely sauntering along Subjectivity-street, and 
stopped before one of the wooden pillars erected at the street-corners for 
that purpose, to read the latest bulletins of lectures. Among them was 
one announcing A gratuitous course of lectures for the 
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of the labouring classes ;” and a few of the topics were as follows: “ The 
Diseases of Chinese Silkworms,” “ Salubrity of the Climate of Beloochistan,” 
Figures of Equilibrium in Liquids.” 

Now, thought I to myself, is this a philanthropic humbug? or are the 
“ labouring classes ” of Berlin possessed of such immense learning as to be 
able to extract nutriment from these things? Goethe makes one of the 
characters in “‘ Faust,” on hearing a revolutionary sorg, declare his grati- 
tude to Heaven that he is not responsible for the preservation of the Holy 
Roman Empire. But what government on earth can stand when such 
ponderous boulders of knowledge are pitched promiscuously about its 
bases? Surely Prussia is in danger ! 

While I was thus musing, whom of all men should I behold but the 
famous and learned Herr Professor Doctor Kinck von Kinck! He whisked 
past me on a keen run, and, turning round, I observed, a few rods in ad- 
vance of him, a person whose blue linen blouse showed him to be a member 
of the ‘labouring classes,” and of whom the learned Herr Professor was 
in earnest pursuit. Being an elderly gentleman of very considerable 
obesity, he waddled along with much difficulty, and was constantly losing 
ground. I was certain it was he, from the immense roll of smooth, greasy- 
blue manuscript which protruded from his pocket. | 

Well now, thought I to myself, upon my word he is running after that 
workman to get him for an audience! He wants him to listen to his 
lecture. This is no longer the pursuit of knowledge, but the pursuit of 
ignorance, under difficulties. 

I now determined that nothing should deter me from hearing the pro- 
fessor’s exposition of Horace. On the appointed evening, therefore, I 
found myself in the spacious Hypothenuse Hall on Subjectivity-street, 
There was not a soul present except the usher ; but presently the pale 
librarian with the crooked leg arrived, and limped painfully up the aisle. 
He was followed by the stout little agent himself with the dirty neck and 
rosy-matted cheeks. Then came two other persons, one of whom had 
wads of jewellers’ cotton m his ears, while the other had black hair and 
blue spectacles. We five composed the audience. 

The learned Herr Professor Doctor arrived very promptly. He was, as 
before remarked, of a short stature and quite obese, very fair-skinned and 
ruddy-cheeked, though the colour, as with many of these beer-drinkers, 
looked almost as if painted on, and not suffused from beneath. His hair 
was yellow, parted high on the head, combed behind the ears, and cut off 
square all the way round. In the lobe of each ear was a very small ring. 
Around his neck there was wrapped a very portentous black ‘neckcloth in 
many @ fold, covering his neck thickly from his ears quite down to his 
shoulders. He moved up the aisle with that peculiar German pace or glid- 
ing motion, consisting of short, level steps, which, as the novelist Richard- 
son describes it in his own case, seems rather to steal away the ground than 
to get rid of it by perceptible degrees. 

He was evidently gratified by the warmth of our applause and the size 
of the audience. He bowed low, then untied the blue pasteboard covers, 
and read as follows ; 

“Meine Herren: The lecture, as announced, will consist of a running 
commentary on Satire 9, Book I., of Q. Horatius Flaccus, popularly eluci- 
dating that amusing composition in the hodigetico-exegetical method of 
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Westner. The subject of the satire, as you well know, is the encounter of 
the poet with a persistent Roman bore. 

‘*Tf you will carefully observe the first verse of this admirable satire, 
you will discover in it a most beautiful instance of the adaptation of the 
rhythmical structure to the sense of the passage. The poet was ascending 
the Sacred Way, which is a brisk slope upward from the Coliseum, and the 
halting movement of the words ‘ Ibam forte Via Sacra’ fitly represents the 
laboriousness of the ascent. On the summit of the ascent, before you 
descend toward the Forum, stands now the Arch of Titus, where Horace 
probably sat down to rest himself—a movement which is beautifully repre- 
sented by the ceesura in the verse, where we pause, or, as it were, sit down, 
in scanning. Then the line concludes with the soft, liquescent words, 
* sicut meus est mos,’ which indicate the ease of the descent. 

‘*'You will observe, meine Herren, that the third line, which records the 
approach of the garrulous fool, contains four words of two syllables each. 
Now here is a remarkable beauty of composition. In the first line, where 
Horace was still alone, the words are mostly of one syllable; in the second 
line, where he descends into the noisy Forum, the words swell out into a 
turbulent length ; but in the third, where the poet and the fool are together, 
the majority of the words are of two syllables.” [Applause by the man 
with the defective ears. ] 

“Next, I will call your attention to the words‘ O te, Bolane, cerebri 
felicem!’ O Bolanus! happy of your head! I need not tell you, meine 
Herren, that this celebrated passage has given rise to innumerable virulent 
controversies among the learned, beginning as early as the time of Per- 
mixtus in the second century. Everything hinges on the case of the sub- 
stantive cerebrum. . 

** First, as to the reading ‘ cerebri.’ By this we must understand the poet 
as saying that Bolanus is happy of his head, in possession of his head— 
that is, in having any head at all. But we can form no conception of a 


man happy without his head ; hence this reading seems to attribute to the — 


poet an impertinence, and I condemn it as spurious. 

‘“* With regard to the reading ‘cerebro,’ we know that poets are licensed 
to give the ablative the sense of in, without employing that preposition. 
From this we should have the reading, Happy in his head. But the usual 
sense of the ablative is privative, denoting absence, ablation or abstention. 
Understanding it so, we should read, Happy out of his head. But it can 
hardly be supposed the poet would write in this manner, although, as a 
purely psychological fact, people are often happier out of their heads than 
they are in them.” [Profound silence. ] 

“TI do not attempt to deny that there are also many difficulties connected 
with the reading ‘cerebrum.’ The phrase, Happy in respect to his head, 
would indicate that he was perfectly felicitous in regard to some peculiar 
quality of that organ. If this were a serious composition, we should be 
bound to suppose that Horace meant to congratulate him on his acumen or 
brilliancy ; but since it is satirical, we are unsettled from the usual base of 
criticism, and compelled to seek for outside historical information. There 
is, indeed, an inherent probability that the poet meant to felicitate Bolanus 
on his obtuseness, since that quality would have shielded him (Horace) from 


fool's inflictions. 


“But this theory, unfortunately, is upset by the positive statement of 
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Mallonius (ii. 27), that Bolanus was a remarkably astute advocate. On the 
other hand, however, Trebonius affirms with equal positiveness, in a frag- 
ment found at Brindisi in the fourteenth century, that when he dined with 
Bolanus on one occasion he had a peacock in the third course and boar’s 
head in the fourth, and ate his celery with sweet oil. This would seem to 
indicate that he was a person of rather imbecile understanding. So this 
important question still remains sub judice. 

** *Misere cupis abire, you are monstrous anxious to get away, says the 
inexorable bore to the poet as he writhes and wriggles. I desire, meine 
Herren, to call your attention to the profound metaphysical or pyscho- 
logical knowledge here displayed by Horace. He might have'written vis, 
you wish to get away; or petis, you seek; or desideras, you desire; or 
niteris, you struggle ; but not one of them would have conveyed the nice 
shade of meaning expressed by cupis. Wish denotes pure and simple 
volition ; seek, muscular volition, as that of a stag-hound ; desire, intellec- 
tual, or oftener moral, volition, without cause or reason expressed ; 
struggle, strong and violent volition, accompanied by kicks, blows, flinging 


of stones, and the like. But want denotes intense, interior, subjective. 


volition—a movement of the intellect seldom found among the superficial 
and objective Italians, or even among the ancient Romans, but more fre- 
quent among northern nations. Cupis abire! It is very expressive.” 

During the delivery of the above paragraph the professor seemed tem- 
porarily to lose himself ina profound metaphysical abstraction. He gradually 
lost sight of his manuscript, and began to pace slowly up and down the 
platform. Presently he fell into the national attitude of meditation—to 
wit, the left hand laid gently across the abdomen, the head thrown slightly 
to the right and upward and the right forefinger placed alongside the nose. 
In this attitude he remained in deep meditation for some moments. Then 
he began, in a dreamy and pensive strain, to repeat what he had uttered, 
but with his right side towards the audience, and his eyes directed upon 
the side wall of the room, as if he were abstractedly apostrophising an 
imaginary audience. 

Here I ventured to commit a breach of decorum to which the student of 
human nature is sometimes tempted. I turned round and looked into the 
faces of the audience of four persons. Any one who will perpetrate this 
piece of. ill manners in a theatre or when listening to a comic speaker will 
be rewarded with an interesting phenomenon which will repay the loss of 
some of the finest passages. The facial muscles of the most impressible 
people in the andience, especially in Germany, seem to play in sympathy 
with the speaker’s, assuming the same smiles and distortions. These 
movements sometimes extend, among the Germans, even to the neck and 
arms, causing them to gyrate in unconscious and gentle accord, as if in.an 
effort to assist or supplement the thonght of the speaker. 

Tn like manner one may often observe little children at play, earnestly 
intent on some circular or twisting motion, industriously screwing their 
lips and tongues in the same direction. As Horace himself says— 


“ Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi.” 
So now, graven on the bewildered face of the poor fellow with-the black 
hair and blue spectacles, I saw the word “ cupis ” in allits pregnant signifi- 
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cance. Let the reader only consider what a dreadful thing it was for a 
member of the “labouring classes” to have this intensely psychological 
word written upon his lineaments! I was seriously alarmed for him, lest 
it should strike into his system. 

The professor presently faced his audience again, and resumed upon 
cupis : i 

‘“*T seem tc myself, meine Herren, to see them before me—the irrepres- 
sible bore in his luxurious toga and perfumed, flowing locks, leering with a 
grin of exultation upon the unfortunate Horace, who ‘sweats even down 
to the ends of his toes,’ and looks piteously about for Apollo or some com- 
passionate mortal to hasten ‘to his rescue. The taunting tone of the im- 
pudent snob in that word is quite untranslatable. Cupis abire. Cupis—ha, 
ha! Misere cupis—ha, ha, ha!” [Laughter.] 

‘** When Horace tells this impertinent chatterbox—” 

Here the Herr Professor Doctor was suddenly interrupted by a deep and 


_ prolonged groan, followed by a heavy thud, as of a man falling to the 


floor. Hastening to the spot, we found that the unfortunate labourer with 
the blue spectacles had fallen under a paralytic stroke, and was insensible. 
The kind-hearted professor hastened down from the platform iu deep con- 
cern, and ran with great precipitation to fetch the sufferer a mug of beer. 
In the meantime, we carried him gently out into the open air, and then 
across the street into an apothecary’s shop, to await the arrival of a phy- 
sician. 

Seeing the lecture was hopelessly broken off, I started homeward, but 
lingered a while on the pavement, while the relatives and sympathetic 
friends were administering cordials, rolling the unfortunate man on a barrel, 
hammering him on the back, and performing other well-meant operations. 
A physician arrived presently, and after glancing at the sufferer, took his 
companion aside to question him as to his habits of life and the probable 
cause of the stroke. I overheard only the concluding sentences : 

‘** Did you say it was the honoured Herr Professor Doctor Kinck von 


_ Kinck’s lecture you were listening to?” 


It was, Herr Doctor.” 
| ‘Ach! Donnerwetter! Then I can do nothing for him. It is a hope- 
less case.” 
Next morning I read in the newspaper the coroner’s verdict: ‘‘ Came to 
his death from an excessive and untimely administration of ‘ cupis.’ ” 
\ 
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( Continued. ) 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘* Hallo, Elsie, do not run so!” shouted the forester, the next day at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, as he came out of the forest with his rifle on his 
shoulder and crossed the meadow towards the Lodge. 

Elizabeth was running down the mountain, her round hat hanging upon her 
arm instead of resting upon the braids that glanced in the sunlight, and as she 
reached the house she flew laughing into her uncle’s arms, which he extended to 
receive her. 

She put her hand into her pocket, and stepped back a few paces. “Quess 
what I have in my pocket, uncle,” she said, smiling. 

“Well, what can it be? No need to, puzzle one’s brains long about it. 
Probably a little sentimental hay,—a few dried flowers, kept for the sake of the 
melancholy associations that they recall,—or some printed sighs over the woes of 
the world, bound in gilt pasteboard ?” 

‘* Wrong, indeed ; twice wrong, Herr Forester, for, in the first place, your wit 
glances harmlessly aside from me, and in the next—look here!” 

She drew a little box from her pocket, and lifted the cover. There, upon 
green leaves, was comfortably lying a large lemon-coloured caterpillar, with 
black spots, broad bluish-green stripes upon its back, and a crooked horn upon 
its tail. 

“« By all that is wonderful, Sphinx Atropos!” cried the delighted forester. 
** Ah, my sunbeam, where did you find that exquisite specimen ?” 

* Over at Lindhof, in a potato-field. Isn’t it beautiful? There, let us shut 
the box carefully, and put it back in my pocket.” 

‘What! am I not to have it?” 

“Oh yes ; you can have it—that is if you are inclined to pay for it.” 

*Zounds! What a girl you have-become! Come, give it to mehere are 
. four groschen.” 

‘* Not for the world. You can’t have it for one farthing less than twelve. 
When many a ragged, yellow old bit of parchment—that one can hardly bear 
to touch—is paid for with its weight in gold, certainly such a perfect piece of 
Nature’s workmanship is worth twelve groschen.” 

‘Yellow old parchment! never breathe such a word into scientific ears, if 
you value your reputation.” 

“ Ah, there are none such to be breathed into here in the forest.” 

* Take care; Herr von Walde——” 
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“Ts hiding in the Pyramids.” , 

“But he might suddenly return and take a certain self-conceited young 
person to strict account. He is cock-of-the-walk among learned men,” 

“Well, for aught I care, they may raise mountains in his honour, and strew 
laurels in his path, as much asthey choose. I cannot forgive him for forgetting, 
in the midst of al) that dead lumber, the claims that the living have upon 
him. While he is engaged in an enthusiastic search, perhaps, for some wonderfully 
preserved receipt by Lucullus, or lost in investigations as to whether the Romans 
did actually feed their fish upon the flesh of slaves, the poor employed upon his 
estate starve under the baroness’s rule—actually crushed beneath the yoke of 
modern slavery.” 

‘Hallo! how his left ear must burn! What a pity that he cannot hear this 
confession of faith. Here are your twelve groschen, if you must have them. 
You want to buy some trinket or other, a feather, or ribbons for your hat, eh ?” 

said, smiling. 

She held her hat out at arm’s length before her, and contemplated with ad-. 
miration the two fresh roses which she had stuck into the simple band of black 
velvet that encircled it. ‘‘ Does not that look lovely?” she asked. ‘ Do you 
think I would voluntarily hide my head beneath nodding plumes when I can. 
have roses, fresh roses? And there is your caterpillar, and now you shall know 
why I want to black-mail you.’ This morning the poor wife of a weaver in 
Lindhof came to my mother, begging a little assistance. Her husband had had 
a fall, which injured his arm and his foot, so that he has not been able to earn 
anything for weeks, My mother gave her some old linen and a large loaf of 
bread. She could do nothing more, as you know. See, here I have fifteen 
groschen, from my money box—there is not another farthing in it just now, and 
three from little Ernst, who would gladly have sold his tin soldiers to help the 
poor woman, and with the price for the caterpillar I shall have a whole thaler, 
which I shall carry to the poor thing immediately.” 

‘* Let me see. Here is another thaler; and, Sabina,” he called into the 
house, ‘“‘ bring out a piece of meat from your pickling-tub, and wrap it up in 
green leaves. You shall take that too,”’ he said, turning again to Elizabeth. 

“ Oh, you dearest of splendid uncles,” cried the girl, taking bis large hand 
between her slender palms and pressing it tenderly. 

“ But take care,” he continued, ‘that the piece of good salt meat does not 
turn into roses, It would be a sad change for the poor weaver’s wife. You 
seem to be following in the steps of your saintly namesake.” 

“Yes; but fortunately I have here no cruel Landgrave to fear. And if I 
had, I would tell the truth in spite of him.” 

“ Gracious gods, what a heroic soul it is! ” | 

But I think the courage to tell a lie would be far greater, even though it were 
@ pious one.” 

“ True, true, my daughter. I think I could hardly have done it either. Ah, 
here comes Sabina !”” 

The old housekeeper issued from the door, and whilst she wrapped up the 
meat for Elizabeth, in accordance with the forester’s directions, she whispered to 
him that Herr von Walde, who had yesterday arrived from abroad, had been 
waiting for him for some time. 

Where ?” he asked. 

“Here, in the dwelling-room.” 


Now they had been standing directly beneath the open windows of this room. - 
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Elizabeth turned quickly round, blushing scarlet, but could’ see no one. Her 


uncle, without turning, shrugged his shoulders with an infinitely comical gesture, 
stroked his long moustache, and whispered, with a suppressed laugh : “ Here’s a 
nice state of things! You have settled matters finely,—he has heard every word.’’ 

‘*So much the better,” replied his niece, throwing her head back with an air 
of defiance. ‘ He does not hear the truth very often, perhaps.” Then bidding 
farewell to her uncle and Sabina, she walked slowly through the forest in the 
direction of Lindhof. 

At first she was annoyed at the thought that Herr von Walde had been 
obliged, entirely against his will, to listen to the judgment which had been passed 
upon him. Then she wa; sure that she should have told him just the same truth 
to his face. And as it was scarcely to be supposed that he would ever trouble 
himself about her estimate of him, it certainly could do him no harm that he had 
been involuntarily the auditor of a frank, impartial sentence passed upon him, 
even although such sentence came from the lips of a young girl. But how had it 
happened that he had returned so suddenly and unexpectedly? Fraulein von 
Walde had always spoken of her brother's absence as likely to continue for several 
years, and the day before she had not the slightest expectation of his return. 
And then her encounter of the previous evening flashed into her mind. The old 
gentleman had said that he was a traveller returning home ; but it was impossible 
that he, with his smiling, good-humoured face, could be the grave, haughty pro- 
prietor of Lindhof, who, perhaps, was the person that had remained concealed 
beneath the trees while his companion was getting an answer to his inquiries. But 
what could Herr von Walde want with her uncle, who, as she knew, had never 
stood in any relation to him whatever? 

These and similar thoughts occupied her mind upon her way to the weaver’s. 
Husband and wife were delighted by the unhoped-for assistauce, and heaped 
Elizabeth with profuse professions of gratitude as she left the house. 

She passed through the village, and directed her steps to Lindhof, where she 
had promised to practise as usual. ‘The lesson had not been postponed, notwith- 
standing the return of Herr von Walde. —The proprietor’s return had worked a 
great change in the whole look of the eastle. All the windows of the lower story 


on the south side, which had so long been dark and closed behind their white, 


shutters, now reflected the sunlight in a long, shining row. The apartments within 
were undergoing a thorough airing and dusting. A glass door stcod wide open, 
revealing the interior of a large saloon. Upon one of the steps which led down to 
the garden at the back lay a snow-white greyhound, with his slender body strétched 
out upon the hot stone and his head upon his forepaws ; ke blinked at Elizabeth 
as though she had been an old acquaintance. At an open window the gardener 
was arranging a stand of flowers, and theold steward Lorenz was welking through 
the rooms, superintending everything. 

It was remarkable that all the people whom the young girl met had, as if by 
magic, entirely altered their whole expression. Had a tempest swept through the 
sultry atmosphere and a fresh breeze filled all the rooms, so that voices sounded 
clearer, and bent forms grew straight and elastic ? Even old Lorenz, whose face 
had always worn so grim and depressed a.look, as though there were a weight 
of lead upon his shoulders, shot real sunshine from his eyes, although hé was 
scolding one of the maids ; Elizabeth looked on in surprise. She had only seen 
him before gliding about upon the tips of his toes, and in low, suppressed tones 
announcing guests to the ladies in the drawing-room. 

In amazement at this sudden bursting into bloom of new life and activity, 
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Elizabeth turned towards the wing appropriated to the ladies. Here the deepest 
silence still reigned. In the apartments of the baroness the curtains were closely 

drawn. No noise penetrated through the doors by which Elizabeth passed. The 
- air of the passages was heavy with the odour of valerian, and when at the lower 
end of one of the halls, Elizabeth saw through an open door one human face, what 
a change met her eye! It was the baroness’ old waiting-maid who looked out, 
probably to see who was so bold as to invade the solemn repose of the corridor. 
Her cap was set upon her false curls all awry,.and the curls themselves were but 
loosely put on. Her countenance wore a troubled expression, and a round red spot 
on each cheek, betokened either high fever or some violent mental agitation. 
She returned Elizabeth’s salute shortly and sullenly, and disappeared into the 
room, closing the door noiselessly behind her. 

When Elizabeth reached Fraulein von Walde’s apartment, she thought that 
she had arrived at the last act in the mysterious drama which had begun in the 
baroness’ rooms, for no ‘‘ come in” answered her repeated knock. Not only were 
the curtains here drawn, but the shutters also were closed as she saw when she 
gently opéned the door. The profouud quiet and the darkness deterred her from 
entering, and she was about to shut the door again when Helene, in a weak 
voice, called to her to enter. The little lady lay on a couch at the further end 


of the room, her head resting on a white pillow, and Elizabeth could hear that 


her teeth were chattering as if with cold. 

“ Ab, dear child,” she said, and laid her cold, damp hand upon her young 
friend’s arm, “ I have had a nervous attack. None of my people have observed 
that I am lying here so ill, and it has been terribly Jonely in this dark room. 
“Pray open the windows wide,—I need air, the warm air of heaven.” — 

lizabeth immediately did as she desired, and when the daylight streamed in 
upon the pale face of the invalid, it revealed traces of violent weeping. 

The sunshine aroused more life and motion in the room than Elizabeth had 
anticipated ; she was startled by aloud scream which proceeded from one corner. 
There she discovered a cockatoo, with snow-white plumage and a brilliant yellow 
crest, swinging to and fro upon a Tring. a 

“ Heavens ! what a fearful noise!” sighed Helene, pressing her little hands 
upon her ears. ‘‘ That terrible bird will tear my nerves. to pieces ! ” 

Elizabeth’s glance rested amazed upon the little stranger, and then explored 
the rest of the apartment, which looked like a bazaar. Upon tables and chairs 
were lying costly stuffs, shawls, richly-bound books, and all kinds of toilet 
‘articles. Fraulein von Walde noticed Elizabeth’s look, and said briefly, with 
averted face : “ All presents from my brother, who returned home quite unex- 
pectedly, yesterday.” ‘ 

How cold her voice was as she said it! And there was not the slightest hint 
of pleasure to be discovered in Her features, swollen with weeping; the large 

eyes, usually so soft and gentle, expressed only vexation and annoyance. 

Elizabeth stooped silently and picked up a gorgeous bouquet of camellias, that 
was ne half faded upon the floor. _ 

‘Oh yes,” said Helene, sitting up, while a slight flush appeared on her 


cheeks, “that is my brother’s good morning to me; it fell down from thetable, | 


and I forgot it. Pray put it in that vase there.” ; 

** Poor flowers,” said Elizabeth, half aloud, as she looked at the brown edges 
of the white petals, “they never dreamed when they opened their tender buds, 
that they were to bloom in such a cold atmosphere.” 

Helene looked up into her friend’s face with a searching, troubled glance, and 
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for an instant her eyes expressed regret,  ‘* Put the flowers on the sill of the 
open window,” she whispered, quickly, “the air there will do them good. Oh, 
heavens!” she cried, sinking back among her cushions. ‘He is certainly a 
most excellent man, but his sudden return has destroyed the harmony of our 
delightful home-life.” ; 
Elizabeth looked almost incredulously at the little lady who’ lay there, her 
clasped hands raised, and her eyes lifted to heaven, as if fate had decreed her a 
most bitter trial. If she had failed yesterday to find the key to Helene’s con- 
duct, she was certainly more puzzled than ever to-day by this incomprehensible 
character. What had become of all those sentiments of fervent gratitude 
_that had breathed from every word whenever Helene had spoken of her absent 
brother? Had all the sisterly tenderness which had seemed to fill her heart 
vanished in a single moment, so that she now lamented what, according to her 
own words, she had so lately regarded as the most delightful thing that could 
happen? Even supposing that the returned brother did not sympathise with 
the circle in which alone she felt happy, if he should oppose her dearest. wishes, 
was it possible that coldness and anger could exist between two beings whom 
fate had bound together by so close a tie, a tie which must bring them all the 
nearer each other, since one was so helpless, and the other so alone in the 
world? Elizabeth suddenly felt profound pity for the man who had sailed on 
distant seas and wandered through strange lands so long, only fp be greeted as 
a disturbing element when he once more appeared at his own fireside. . Apps eat ly 
there was one tender spot in his proud heart—love for his sister; how, eeely 
wounded he must be that she had no loving welcome for him, and that her 
heart was cold and hard towards him 
Occupied with these thoughts, Elizabeth arranged the flowers in the vase. 
She returned not a syllable to Helene’s outbreak, which had so maligned her 
brother to stranger ears. And Helene herself, shamed probably by Elizabeth’s 
silence, seemed to be conscious that she had lost her self-control, for she suddenly, 
in an altered voice, begged her to take a chair and stay with her for awhile. 


At this moment the door was violently flung open, and a female figure ap- | 


peared upon the threshold. Elizabeth was at some trouble to recognise in this 
apparition in its neglected, careless dress, betraying every sign of great agitation, 
the Baroness Lessen. Her scanty locks, usually so carefully arranged, were 
streaming from under a morning-cap across her forehead no longer white and 
smooth as ivory, but flushing scarlet. The stereotyped self-satisfaction had 
vanished from her eyes, and she presented a most insignificant appearance as she 
looked shyly into the room! 

“ Ah, Helene !” she cried anxiously, without noticing Elizabeth, and her cor- 
pulent figure advanced with unvonted rapidity. ‘‘ Rudolph has just sent for the 
unfortunate Linke to come to his room, and he abused the poor man so violently 
and loudly that I heard him in my bed-room on the other side of the court— 
Heavens ! how wretched Iam! The morning has ‘agitated me so that I can 
scarcely stand, but I could not listen to such injustice any longer, and sought 
refuge here. And those servile wretches, the other servants, who, while Ru- 
dolph was away, scarcely dared to wink their eyes—there they stand now 
boldly beneath the windows, sling a malicious pleasure in the misfortunes that 
are befalling a faithful servant: Everything is.destroyed that I had arranged so 
carefully and with such pains for the salvation of this household, And Emil is 
at Odenberg ! How miserable and forlorn we are, dearest Helene !” - 

She threw her arms around the neck of the little lady, who started up pale as 
ashes. Elizabeth took advantage of this moment to slip out of the room. 
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As she passed along the corridor leading to the vestibule she heard some one 
speaking loudly. It was.a deep; sonorous, manly voice, which grew louder, now 
and then under the influence of excitement, but there was no sharpness in its 
tones, even when they were loudest. Although she could not distinguish a word, 
the tone thrilled through her,—there was something inexorable in the intonation 
of the emphasised sentences. 

The echo in the long corridor was deceptive. Elizabeth did not know whence 
the voice proceeded, and she therefore ran forwards quickly that she might the 
sooner reach the open air. But after a few steps she heard, as though the speaker 
7 directly beside her, the words, ‘‘ To-morrow evening you will leave Lind- 

“But, most gracious Herr !”—was the answer. 

“* F have nothing else to say to you! now go!” was uttered in a commanding 
tone ; and just then Elizabeth, to her terror, found herself opposite a wide-open 
folding door. A pair of flashing, dark eyes met her own as she passed hastily 


through the vestibule and into the garden. It seemed as if that look, in which. 


there glowed an indignant soul, pursued her and drove her onward. 

As the Ferber family were sitting at supper, her father told with expressions 
of pleasure how he had made the acquaintance of Herr von Walde that day ai 
the Lodge. | 

© Well, and how does he please you ?” asked his wife. 

* That is a question, dear child, that I might be able to answer if I should 
happen to have daily intercourse with him for a year or so, although even then 
I cannot tell whether I should be able to give a satisfactory reply. The man 
is very interesting to me—as one is continually tempted to try to discover 
whether he really is what he appears,—a perfectly cold, passionless nature. He 


came to my brother to learn the particulars concerning the affair between his 


_ Superintendent and the poor labourer’s widow, because he had been informed that 
Sabina had been an eye-witness of the ill-treatment she had received. Sabina 
was obliged to tell howjshe discovered the poor woman. He asked about 
everything, even the smallest circumstance, but in a very short, decided manner. 
What impression Sabina’s account made upon him no one could tell ; his looks 


were utterly a not the smallest change of countenance betrayed | 
e 


his thoughts. comes directly from Spain. From the few remarks he 
let fall, 1 judge that his sudden return to Thuringia is owing to a letter from 
some one of his: friends here, telling him of the mismanagement of affairs 
upon his estate and the unhappiness among his tenantry.” 
** And his exterior?” asked Frau Ferber. 
“Ts pleasing, although I have never seen so much reserve and inaccessibility 
expressed in a man’s bearing. I entirely understand how he has the reputation 


of boundless haughtiness'; andyet I cannot, on the other hand, convince myself 


that such exceeding folly can lurk behind such remarkably intellectual features. 
His face always wears the look of cold repose of which I have spoken ; but, be- 
tween the eyebrows, there is what I might call an involuntary, unguarded ex- 
pression of what a superficial observer might think sternness; to me it seems 
“ settled melancholy. 
Elizabeth listened thoughtfully to this description. ‘She had already learned 


hew that cold repose could be entirely laid aside for a time, and she told her 


father of the scene which she had witnessed. 
Then, sentence has been passed sooner than I anticipated,” said Ferber. 
Possibly, your uncle may have done his part towards this end by his strong 
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language—he does not hesitate when asked for an opinion. He was so frank 


witn Herr von Walde, that he felt quite relieved and retained not an iota in his 
heart of all that had been vexing him in the. course of the past year.” 


CHAPTER X. 


ScarceLy a week had passed since the evening mentioned in the last chapter , 
but'these few days had bronght about great changes in the household at the 
castle of Lindhof. The dismissed superintendent had already been replaced by 
a new man, whose power, however, was very limited, as Herr von Walde had 
undertaken the chief oversight of affairs himself. Several day-labourers who 
had been summarily dismissed, either because they were warm adherents of the 
village pastor, and had, on account of their work, been frequently absent from 
prayers at the castle, or because they did not care to listen to the chaplain’s 
sermons, were again working on the estate. 

The day before, Sunday, Herr von Walde, accompanied by the Baroness 
Lessen and little Bella, had attended service in the village church at Lindhof. 
To the surprise of all, the chaplain, Herr Mobring, had appeared in the organ- 
loft as one of the ‘atidience, and at noon the worthy pastor had taken dinner with 
the family at Castle Lindhof. Doctor Fels paid daily visits there, for Fraulein 
von Walde was sick. That was the reason why Elizabeth had not beem re- 
quested to give her another lesson, and also, as the forester said, why Baroness 
Lessen “ had not been banished to Siberia, for,” said he, “ Herr von Walde 
would not be such a savage as to make his ailing sister still more ailing, by de- 
priving her of the society which was dearest to her. He knew tbat if his 
mother left, Herr von Hollfeld’s visits would also cease.” It was malicious to 
say so, but, as he added, “‘ incontrovertibly just.” _ 

In the village it was well known that it had required several terrible tempests 
to clear the air at Castle Lindhof. For the first three days after his arrival 


’ Herr von Walde had taken his meals alone in his private apartments, and the 


letters which the baroness’ waiting-maid had delivered to him, at all times of the 
day, from her mistress, were returned unopened, until at last the violent illness 
of his sister had brought about a meeting between her brother and her cousin 
by her bedside. Since that day intercourse had again been apparently established 
between the two, although the servants declared that they exchanged scarcely a 
word at table. Herr von Hollfeld had been over once to greet the returned 
traveller, but it was observed that he rode away with a perceptibly lengthened 
face, after a very short stay. 


On a melancholy, rainy day in August, Elizabeth was again requested by 


_ Fraulein von Walde to spend half an hour with her at the castle. The lady was 


not alone when she entered the room. Herr von Walde sat in the recess by the 
window. His tall figure was leaning back on a couch, his head nearly touching 
the light-coloured wall behind him, so that his dark-brown hair stood out instrong 
relief against it. is right hand, which carelessly held a cigar, was resting on 
the window-sill. while his left wasraised as if he had just been speaking. His 
neighbour, the Baroness Lessen, was bending towards him, and, with a most win- 
ning smile upon her face, seemed to be listening — to his words, although, 
as it appeared, they were not addressed to her, but.to Helene. She was sitting 
tolerably near him, and had some crochet work in her hand. Fraulein yon Walde 
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was lying upon alounge. A full dressing-gown entirely enveloped her small 

figure, and her beautiful brown. curls escaped from beneath a morning-cap, 
= with pink ribbons, which heightened, by force of contrast, the pallor of 
her countenance. The cockatoo was perched upon her hand, and from time to 
time she held him caressingly to her cheek. ‘* The terrible bird” was now called 
** darling,” and might scream as loud as it liked,—it was only soothed with a 
tender “‘ What’s the matter with my pet ? ” Here, then, all was peace and recon- 
ciliation. 


Upon Elizabeth’s entrance Helene beckoned to her kindly, but it did not escape , 


her that there was a slight embarrassment in the little lady’s manner. 

_ “Dear Rudolph,” she said, as she took Elizabeth’s hand, “let me present you 
to the delightful artiste to whom I owe so many pleasant hours,—Fraulein Ferber, 

called by her uncle, and in all the country around, Gold Elsie. She plays so 
deliciously that I entreat her to make us forget the gray and gloomy skies above 
us this afternoon. You see, dear child,” + she continued, turning to Elizabeth, 

‘that I am still too weak to assist you at the piane : will you have the great 
kindness to play somethiag alone for us ?” 

** With all my heart,” replied Elizabeth. “ But I shall play timidly, for there 
are two formidable powers to oppose me,—the gloomy heavens, and the favourable 
expectations that you have awakened of my performance.” 

“‘ Pray allow me to excuse myself for an hour,” said the baroness, as she col- 


lected. her working materials and arose; “I should like to drive out with 


Bella,—it is so long since the poor child has taken the air.” 

“Really, I should suppose that she could easily take it” here at any time, by 
simply putting her head out of the window,” said Herr von Walde dryly, 
knocking the ashes from his cigar as he spoke. 


“« Heavens! are you unwilling, Rudolph, that I should take a drive? I will , 


instantly remain at home, if 

“I can conceive of no reason why I should be unwilling, Drive as often and 
as much as you like,” was the indifferent reply. 

The baroness compressed her lips, and turned to Helene: “ We have 
decided, then, to take coffee in my room. I shall not stay out long, on account 
of the mist. I shall be back punctually in an hour, and shall depend upon the 

pleasure of conducting you to my room myself, dearest Helene.” 

“ That pleasure you must resign,” said Herr von Walde. “ It has bean my 
office for many years, and I hope my sister does not think me grown too awk- 
ward during my absence to discharge it. 

“‘ Most certainly not, dear Rudolph ; I shall be greatly obliged, if -you will 

be so kind,” cried Helene, quickly, looking anxiously from one to the other. 

The baroness conquered her vexation bravely. She held out her hand to 
Herr von Walde, with a smile of great sweetness, kissed. Helene upon ee cheek, 
and rustledout of the room with an “an revoir.” 

During this conversation, Elizabeth observed more closely ‘the fentanes: of the 
man, whose glance and voice had impressed her so profoundly, _It is true, her 
terror—for really the emotion caused by her first meeting with him was, nothing 


less—had been renewed for a moment, as on entering she caught sight of Herr - 


von Walde. How quiet the eyes were now, which had seemed before. to flash 
fire: his look, as it rested upon the baroness, was icy cold. With this expression 
in his eyes, the upper part of his face, which bore the stamp,of great steraness, 
grew toiron. A carefully arranged chestnat-brown. moustache covered: his 
upper lip, and his Sent ino unusually fine and .silky,, fell in soft waves 
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upon his chest. Herr von Walde didnot look young, and although his well- 


knit figure had preserved all its elasticity, there was that indescribable composure: 
and self-possession in his whole manner and bearing peculiar to the man of pee 


age, and which inspires involuntary respect. 

When the baroness had left the room, Elizabeth opened the piano, 

** No, no! no notes!” Helene cried to her, as she saw her turning over the 
music-sheets. ‘“ We want to hear your own fancies ; pray extemporise.” » 

Elizabeth seated herself immediately, and soon the outer world was all for- 
gotten by her. <A wealth of melody welled up in her soul, which carried it far 
aloft. At such moments she knew that she was gifted beyond thousands of her 
fellow-mortals, for she had the power of giving expression to the most hidden 
emotions of her heart. The purity of her whole inner world was mirrored in 
sound ; she had never been obliged to seek for a melody which should embody 
her feeling, it lay ready in her soul,—ready as the feeling itself. But to-day 


there was something blended with the tones that she could not herself com-' 


prehend ; she could not possibly pursue and analyse it, for it breathed almost 


imperceptibly across the waves of sound. It seemed as though joy and woe no. 


longer moved side by side, but melted together into one. As she was herself 
impressed by this strange presence, she penetrated still deeper into her world 
of feeling,—gradually the clear depths of her pure, maidenly soul were re- 


vealed to the listeners; they stood, as it were, by some transparent, magic: 


fountain, and saw within its quiet waters the lovely form of the young girl 
reflected, with twofold distinctness, for there was a perfect harmony between 
her exterior and her interior 

The last faint churd died away. Large tear drops hung from Helene’s 
lashes, and her pallor was almost supernatural. . She glanced towards her bro- 
ther, but he had turned his face away, and was gazing out into the garden. 


When at last he looked towards her, his features were as calm as ever, only a 


slight flush covered his brow ; the cigar had dropped from his fingers aud lay 
upon the ground. He said not one word concerning her playing to Elizabeth, 
as she rose from the piano. Helene, whom this silence distressed, exhausted 
herself in flattering expressions, that she might induce her young friend to for- 
i ei - least, not to notice the coldness and indifference which her brother 
e 

” Was it not delicious ?” she cried. “ The people in B could have 
had no idea of the golden fountain of music bubbling up in Elsie’s heart, or they 
would never have allowed her to wander into the Thuringian forest.” i 

‘* Have you lived until now in B———— ?” asked Herr von Walde, fixing 
his eyes upon Elizabeth. She met his gaze for an instant; the ice had all 
melted, and was replaced by a wondrous radiance. 

se Yes,” she answered simply. 


“« It was a sad experience to come suddenly from a large beautiful city, which | 


offers every imaginable diversion and enjoyment, to the sileat forest, and live 
upon a lonely mountain. You were, of course, inconsolable at the exchange ? ” 

. I regarded it as a piece of undeserved good fortune,” was the unembarrassed 
reply. 

“Indeed? Most strange! It seems to me that one would hardly choose 
the thistle when the rose might be had.” 

“ Of course, I cannot presume to pass judgment upon your opinions. gg 

“True, because you do not know me; but my idea is almost universal.” 

* Yet surely itis very one-sided.” 
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“ Well, then, I will not combat further your peculiar taste, with which you 
would scarcely find any one to sympathise among companions of your own age. 
I will rather believe, for your credit, that it was not so easy to leave your 

friends.” 

‘But it was very easy, for I had none.” 

‘Is that possible? ” cried Fraulein von Walde, ‘‘ Did you have no inter- 
course with anyone ?” 

** Oh, yes, with the people that paid 1 me,” 

« You gave lessons ?” asked Herr von Walde. 

Yes. 

“ But did you ever feel the want of a female friend ?” cried Helens quickly. 

“Never, for I have a mother,” replied Elizabeth in a tone of deep feeling. 

‘“* Happy child!” she murmured, and drooped her head. | 

Elizabeth felt that she had unwittingly touched a sore place in Helene’s 
heart. She was sorry, and longed to efface the impression. Herr von Walde 
seemed to read her thoughts in her face, for, without noticing Helene’s emotion, 
he asked: ‘ And did you desire to livein the Thuringian forest especially = . 

‘Yes.” 

And why?” 

** Because I have been told from my earliest childhood that my family had its 
origin in the Thuringian forest.” 

** Ah, yes, you belong to the Gnadewitzes.” 

“¢ My mother’s name was Gnadewitz.. I am a Ferber,” answered Elizabeth, 
with decision. 

* You say that as if you were thankful that you did not bear the name of 
Gnadewitz.”’ 

“Tam thankful for it.” 

** Hm !— in its time it has made a fine noise in the world.” 

“ None pleasant to hear.” 

‘* Why, what would you have? Atevery court it was pure gold, for it was 
very old, and the last of those who bore it were heaped with dignities and honours, 
on account of the antiquity of their name.’ 

i ‘* Pardon me, but I cannot possibly understand how—’” she blushed, and was 
ent. 

Fy on; you have begun the sentence, and I depend upon hearing the 
en 


“ Well, then, how sin can be honoured, because it is old,” she rejoined, with 


hesitation. 
“ Softly ! they say that several of the Gnadewitz lineage were brave and 
true.” 

“That may be; but is there not great injustice in the idea of rewarding their 
merit, centuries after, by honouring those who are neither good nor true ?” 

‘* Should not noble deeds live for ever ?” 

“Most certainly ; but, if we refuse to emulate them, we certainly are aa 
worthy to share in their rewards,” was Elizabeth’s prompt answer. 

A carriage rolled up the avenue. Herr von Walde frowned, and passed his 
hand across his eyes as if he had been rudely awakened froma dream. Ina 
moment the door opened, and the baroness entered. She, as well as Bella, who 
was walking by her mother’s side to-day with quite an air of grown-up dignity, 
had not yet laid aside her bonnet and mantle. 


“T am glad to he at home again,” she cried. ‘* The air to- r~day i is horrible. 
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i repented a hundred times having left the house, and shall probably atone for 
my maternal solicitude by a heavy cold. Bella was so anxious to see for her- 
self. how you are, deat Helene, that I allowed her to come in with me.” 

The child went directly up to the lounge. She did not appear to notice 
Elizabeth, who was sitting close by, and brushed past her so rudely, as she‘ bent 
to kiss Helene’s hand, that.a button upon her sack caught in the delicate trim- 
ming of Elizabeth’s dress and tore it. Bella lifted her head and glanced-at' the 
mischief she had done; then she turned and went across to Herr von Walde to 
give him her hand. 


“Well,” said he, withholding his hand, “have you no apology to make for 
your awkwardness ?” 

She made no reply, and retired to the side of her mother, upon whose cheeks 
the ominous red spots appeared. The look which she cast upon Elizabeth 
showed that her daughter was not the cause of her irritation. 

* Well, child, can’t you speak?” asked Herr von Walde, rising. 

* Fraulein Ferber sat so close,” said the baroness in a tone of excuse, as Bella 
continued obstinately silent. 

‘Indeed, I should have moved aside. There is no great harm done,” said 
Elizabeth, ‘and she held out her hand to Bella with an enchanting smile. ‘But 
the child took no notice of it and hid both her hands in her dress. 


Without a word, Herr von Walde approached her, took her by the arm, and 


led her directly to the door, which he opened. ‘‘Go instantly to your room,” 
he said, “and do not come where I am again unless I particularly desire you to 
do so.” 

The baroness was raging inwardly. Her countenance worked for a moment, 
but what could she do? She was powerless to contend with the violence and 
barbarism of this man, who was master here, and who now took his seat again 
with a composure that betrayed an utter unconsciousness of the cruelty of his 
_ behaviour. Her prudence obtained the upper hand. 

** T hope, dear Rudolph,”’ said she, and her voice trembled a little, * that 
you will not reckon this slight misdemeanour against Bella. Pray, make some 
allowance—it is all the fault of her governess.” 

“Miss Mertens? Indeed, it must have cost her, with her innate gentle- 
ness and refinement, infinite pains to train Bella to conduct herself as she has 
just done.” 

The baroness blushed scarlet; but she controlled herself.  “ Heavens! ” 
she cried, determined to - change the subject ; “this stupid circumstance has 
made me forget to tell you that Emil has ridden over from Odenberg. He got 
wet it on horseback, and is just changing his dress). May he pay his re- 
spects ?” 

Helene’s cheeks glowed, and aray of happiness shot from: her eyes; but she 
said not a word, only drooping her face so as to conceal every’ sign of her-inward 
agitation. 

a Certainly,” replied Herr von Walde. “‘ Does he intend to make some stay 
ere?” 
“He will be here for a few days, with your permission.”’ 
pm By all means. Then we shall see him in your room when we come to take 
ee ? ” 

“ He will hin most happy. Will you not come immediately? My maid tells 
me that all is in readiness there to receive you.” 

Elizabeth arose, and prepared to take her leave. Herr von Walde, as soon 
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_ asvhe saw this, looked inquiringly at the baroness. Doubtless he expected that - 
she’ would extend an invitation to the young girl, but just at this moutent the — 


la@y discovered that the gardener’s arrangement of the flower-stand in the win- 


was ‘‘ too charming,” and in enraptured contemplation of a bunch of azaleas” 


she turned her back upon Elizabeth. 
-» Fraulein Ferber curtsied profoundly and left the room, after Helene had 
repeated, in a trembling voice, her expressions of gratitude. Without, in the 
corridor, she met Herr von Hollfeld. At sight of her he quickened his pace, 
casting a lightning glance around to assure himself that no listener was near. 
Before she was aware of it, he had seized Elizabeth’s hand, imprinted a glowing 
kiss upon it, and whispered: ‘“‘ How rejoiced I am to see you once more!” 
_ Her astonishment was so great that she could not at first find a word to say. 
_ She drew back her hand as though she had been stung, and he accepted her re- 
pulse, because at that very moment the door of Helene’s room opened, and Herr 
von Walde appeared. Hollfeld raised his hat to Elizabeth as if he had just 
seen her, and his features subsided instantly into an expression of utter indiffer- 
ence as he walked towards his relative. 

Elizabeth was disgusted with his farce—tirst, at the insulting familiarity, which 
made her blood boil with — and then, at the denial of any acquaint- 
ance before a third person. Her maidenly pride was deeply wounded. She re- 
‘proached herself that she had not rebuked his impertinence boldly on the spot. 
A crimson flush glowed in her cheeks with shame that she should have been 
treated so by any man ; it seemed as if the spot upon her hand, where his hot 
lips had rested, still burned, and she hastily held it beneath the stream of a 
fountain in the park, that the imaginary stain might be washed away. , 

Much agitated, she reached her home, and ‘complained with tears to her 
mother of the insult that she had received. Frau Ferber was a sensible woman, 
possessed of clear, calm insight. She was convinced by Elizabeth’s resentment 
that her child’s heart was not in the least danger, and her fears were laid to 
rest. It was easy to defend her from attacks from without; but who could 
oes her from the grief that a misplaced attachment. would entail upon 

er ? 

‘** You know now what manner of man Herr von Hollfeld is,” she said. “‘ It 
will not be difficult strictly to avoid all future contact with him, and if he 
should presume in spite of your efforts, he must be sternly repulsed. His conduct 
seems to be the result of aristocratic conceit and cowardice, two qualities which 


will probably deter him from any further advances, when he discovers how — 


disagreeable they are to you. But at all events, familiarise yourself with the 
thought that your behaviour towards him must of necessity create an enemy who 


will at some future day put a stop to your intercourse with Fraulein von Walde. : 
Of course such a consideration cannot for one instant lead you to hesitate as to - 


your line of conduct. Go on your way, then, my child, quietly and with self- 
— I should certainly not advise you to give up your visits to Castle 
“ Assuredly not !*no, that I will not do! ’’ cried Elizabeth, quickly. ‘‘ What 
_ would my uncle say if the chicken should actually, come flying back. to cree 
beneath the shelter of home?” she added, smiling through her tears. ‘‘It 
would be wretched indeed, if with all the strength of which I have boasted, I 


am not strong enough to repulse an impertinent man so effectually that he shall” 


desist from all future advances.” 7 
She recalled her conversation with Herr von Walde, and found, to her- great 
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satisfaction, that she must certainly be exceedingly brave, for assuredly it had 

required no small exercise of courage, while confronting that stern countenance, 

to declare her own convictions, which attacked so decidedly the proud edifice of 
his ancestral pride. She bad expected every moment to see his glance sheathe 

itself in ice again, as it had done in conversation with the baroness; but this 
singular glow and expression which had so struck her when first he addressed 

her, had not faded from his eyes,—she could almost, in fact, believe that she 

detected beneath his moustache a smile Jurking around the corners of his mouth. 

Perhaps he had determined to-day to enact the part of the lion towards the 

mouse. He had magnanimously permitted alittle girl to pour out her naive 

ideas at his feet, where they might remain lying, since to bend his aristocratic 

back to pick them up and examine them was not to be thought of,—they 
probably amused him as exemplifying the saying of the dog “ baying the moon.’’ 
She repeated all this continually to herself, that she might stamp afresh upon her 
treacherous memory his general reputation for boundless arrogance. 

She could not tell how she was conscious of it, but she was now perfectly 
aware that she should suffer unspeakably if Herr von Walde’s arrogance 
was ever exercised towards her; so she must be doubly on her guard and not 
allow herself to be misled by his observance of the usual forms of common 


politeness, of his high regard for which the next day brought her a most 
convincing proof. 


CHAPTER XI. 


SuE had just gotten ready, the next afternoon, to go into the garden with her 
workbasket, when the bell rang at the gate in the wall. In consideration of 
the scene of the day before, her surprise was certainly justifiable, when, as the 
gate was opened, she saw Bella standing before her. Behind the child stood 
Miss Mertens and the elderly gentleman with whom Elizabeth had-lately had 
an evening encounter. As she entered Bella extended her hand, but. looked shy 
and confused and said nota word. Elizabeth, much amazed, at once guessed 
the reason of her coming, and tried to help her in her embarrassment by saying 
how glad she was to have a visit from a little girl, and by asking her to come 
into the garden. But Miss Mertens stepped forward. 


‘*Do not make it all so pleasant for Bella, Fraulein Ferber,” said she, “ she © 


has been expressly ordered to make an apology to you for her misconduct yester- 
day. Imust insist upon her speaking.” 

These words, spoken with much firmness, and still more, perhaps, the shelter- 
ing darkness of the hall through which Elizabeth was leading her by the hand, 
at last loosened Bella’s tongue, and she softly begged pardon for her fault, and 
promised never to be so naughty again. 

‘* And now that is happily settled,” cried the gentleman, as he advanced to 
Miss Merten’s side, and with an arch smile made a low bow to Elizabeth. 


“It may, perhaps, strike you as very odd,” he said, “that I should attach ' 


myself to this réconciliation deputation, with which I have no concern; but I 
have an idea that on such occasions people are rather inclined to overlook all 
slight transgressions,—and so,—there can be no more favourable morent for the 
smuggling in of a stranger. 

‘* My name is Ernst Keinhard; I am the secretary and travelling companion 
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of Herr von Walde, and I have had no more earnest desire fora week past than 
to become acquainted with the interesting family at U'astle Gnadeck.” 

Elizabeth kindly extended her hand. “These old walls have witnessed so 
many of the misdeeds of the robber knights of old, that we have no right to 
condemn smuggling ; you will be cordially welcomed by my parents.” 

She led the way, and opened the huge oaken door leading into the garden. 

Her parents and uncle, who, with little Ernst, were sitting under the lindens, 
arose as the strangers entered, and came towards them. Elizabeth introduced 
them all round, and then, at a sign from her mother, returned to the house to 
order some refreshments for the guests. When she came back again, Bella had 
already laid aside her sack and parasol, and with a joyous face was sitting in a 
swing, which had been hung between two trees. Ernst was swinging her, and 
seemed not a little proud of his new playmate. 

** Indeed,” said Reinhard, pointing to Bella as she flew up in the swing, shout- 
ing with delight, ‘“‘ noone who had seen that child this morning and her sullen 
bearing, as she went into Herr von Walde’s apartment to ask forgiveness for 
yesterday’s misconduct, or her defiant and angry expression, when he told her 
that he could not receive her again until she had personally begged pardon of 
Fraulein Ferber,”—here Elizabeth reddened, and became absorbed in the pre- 
paration of some bread and honey for the two children,—“ would recognise her 
ba en same being, whose face is now beaming with the innocent joy of child- 

ood.” 
The hour passed very pleasantly. Miss Mertens was both refined and cul- 
tivated, and Reinhard told many delightful stories of his travels and researches. 
** Probably we should not have thought of returning home for some time,” he 
said, in concluding an interesting account of adventures in Spain, “‘had we 
not received unfavourable accounts from Thuringia, which, following fast 
upon each other, induced Herr von Walde to give up new plans for travel. 
The ambition of power often makes its possessor blind. The incautious request 
from a feminine pen that Herr von Walde would pension off the good old village 
pastor at Lindhof, because he had grown prosy and was incapable of training the . 
souls under his care, capped the climax of our unwelcome news, and we set out 
for home immediately. 
“When, late in the evening, as we approached Lindhof, we left the high road 
and our carriage, that we might go the rest of the way on foot, we met with a 
most charming adventure. ‘ How odd! look, Reinhard, what do you suppose 
is the meaning of that light in the ruins of Castle Gnadeck ?” — Herr von 
Walde, ‘It means that there is a lamp there,’ was my reply. ‘ We must in- 
vestigate this,’ said he, and we ascended the hill. The light grew brighter, and 
at last, to our astonishment, we saw that it streamed from two high illumina- 
ted windows. And then, light steps were heard behind us, something white 
fluttered among the bushes, and suddenly, what I took for a being of ethereal 
mould hovered before us upon the moonlit sward. I took heart and approached, 
expecting every moment that the airy form would vanish before the breath of my 
lips ; but alas! its own lips opened, and told of two well-trained goats and a _ 
eanary bird.” 
All laughed at this account. : 
“* While we were descending the mountain,” Reinhard continued, ‘‘ my master 


- said not a.word ; but from certain signs I judged that he was quite as ready to 


laugh at me as you were ; it would have been a fine thing if you could have . 
accompanied us as a good fairy, for we left all the moonlight and beauty behind 
. 
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us upon the mountain, and had to walk on through the dim valley, where the 
mists were rising, and where there was nothing, not even a wandering zephyr, 
to bid us welcome home, At Castle Lindhof numberless lights were flitting to 
and fro like will-o’-the-wisps. The carriage, with our luggage, had already 
arrived, and seemed to have produced the same effect by the sound of its rolling 


wheels, as that ascribed to the thunder at the day of jndgment, for there was | 


such hurry, confusion, and disorder reigning there when we arrived, that, for 
my part, I should have been thankful to retrace my steps, and lay my weary 
head upon the first quiet, mossy spot that I could find in the forest. ‘Ihe only 
person who, in the midst of the universal agitation, presented an appearance of 
placid self-possession, was the chaplain, Mohring. He had put on a white cravat 
with great despatch, and welcomed the master of the house at the foot of the 
grand staircase in a speech full of unction.” 


‘“‘ The reign of that stern gentleman is at an end now, is it not?” asked the - 


forester. 
“ Yes, indeed, thank God!” replied Miss Mertens. ‘‘ He wil] leave Lindhof 
in a short time. Baroness Lessen’s influence has procured him a good parish. 
In the meanwhile Reinhard had been attentively examining the walls of the 
ruinous wing of the old castle which bounded the garden on the south. Three 
large, pointed, arched windows, faultless in shape, extended upward to the height 


of the second story from about six feet from the ground. Close beside them a — 
curious jutty projected far into the garden, forming a deep corner, where grew a | 


giant oak, which stretched some of its boughs through the two nearest sashless 
windows far into the airy, cool apartment within, which must once have been the 
chapel of the castle, intended to accommodate a large number of worshippers, for 
it extended through the entire depth of the wing. Opposite these windows were 
three others of like dimensions ; they had been less exposed to wind and weather, 
and had preserved some fragments of coloured glass in their delicately carved stone 
rosettes. Through them could be seen the dark court-yard, with its crumbling, 
ghostly walls like a picture painted in gray. The garden side of this wing looked 
gay and odd enough. The most extravagant caprice had here heaped together 
all styles of windows and decorations ; judging. by the exterior, the old building 
must have been a perfect labyrinth of rooms, passages, and staircases. The jutty 
alone seemed to be in the most dangerous state of decay. It inclined perceptibly 
to one side, and appeared to be awaiting the moment when it should bury the 
blooming life of the oak beneath its masses of stone. It had thrown a green mantle 
coquettishly over its fallen form,—an impenetrable garment of ivy wreathed it all 
over from the ground to the ruinous roof, and effectually concealed every crack 
and aperture in the masonry. Some sprays of the ivy had crept across the oak 
and climbed up to the sculptured arms on the principal front of the chapel, which 
looked forth grimly enough from beneath its intrusive decoration. . 

“‘T attempted,” said Ferber, “ to explore this wing as far as I could, shortly 
after my arrival here, for its peculiar style of architecture interests me greatly ; 
but I could not get farther than the chapel, where, indeed, it seemed dangerous 
to stay long. You see the whole upper story has fallen in, and the weight of the 
ruins has caused the ceiling of the chapel to sink considerably, so that it seems 
ready to tumble at the slightest breath of wind. The jutty has only lately looked 
so threatening in consequence of several severe storms. It must be taken away, 
for it makes a part of the garden inaccessible to us. If I could have engaged any 
workmen, it should have been pulled down before now.” : 
After this explanation, Reinhard had no further relish, as he expressed it, for 
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wandering about in the old ruins. But he was all the more interested in the 


connecting building, and Ferber arose to show 
they ascended the rampart behindthem. Fer 


his guests his dwelling. At first, 
ber was very capable and skilful, 


and employed every moment of his leisure in improving his new possession, With. 


his own hands he had mended the steps which 


led to the top of the rampart, and 


they arose now smooth and white from the close-shaven turf which clothed its 
sloping side. On top, the tolerably wide plateau was strewn with fresh gravel, -- 
and in the centre of it, embowered in the linden boughs which overshadowed the: 
basin below, stood a group of home-made garden chairs and a table. While they 


leaned against the breastwork and enjoyed the 


confined but lovely view from the. 


steep mountain over the valley beneath, Elizabeth told the story of Sabina’s 


ancestress, for doubtless this rampart had been 
Br-rr!’’ said Reinhard, shuddering. “ 


the scene of her narrative. 
What a leap it would have been ! 


.The wall is high, and when I imagine below there, instead of that mossy carpet, 
the sluggish, slimy waters of a castle-ditch full of frogs and lizards, 1 cannot 
possibly understand the resolution required to throw one’s self over.” 

* But,” said Miss Mertens, “‘ despair has led many a one to seek a death 


even more horrible.” 


At this moment Elizabeth saw with her mind’s eye the glowing, passionate 
expression with which Hollfeld had hastened towards her on the preceding evening. 
She remembered the disgust that she had experienced at his touch, and she 
thought to herself that it was not very difficult to imagine the position of the per- 


secuted girl. 


‘* Come in, child,” said her uncle, rousing her from her reverie. ‘‘ Are you 
listening to hear the grass grow, that you stand there so silent ?” 

Beneath his clear gaze, and at the sound of his strong, honest voice, the terrible 
vision vanished in aninstant. ‘‘No, uncle,” she replied, laughing, “ that I shall 
not attempt, even though I do boast that I have wonderfully keen eyes and ears 


for the processes of nature.” 


He took her hand, and led her after the others, who were just entering the 
house. At the top of the steps, Bella came running to Miss Mertens. She had 
several ee books in one hand, and with the other she drew her governess into 


Elizabeth’s room. 
‘Only think, Miss Mertens, you can see 


our castle from here!” she cried. 


That they were the owners of Lindhof she seemed firmly to believe, and no 
wonder, The way in which the baroness had, until now, wielded her sceptre, 


had left no doubt in the child’s mind that her 


mother was the indisputable mis- 


tress of Lindhof. ‘‘ Look,” she continued gaily, “‘do you see the path down 


there? Uncle Rudolph has just ridden past. 


esaw me, and waved his hand 


tome. Mamma will be glad that he is kind to me again.” 
Miss Mertens admonished her to be a good little girl, and get her hat and sack, 


for it was time to go. 
Elizabeth and Ernst accompanied them out 


into the park. 


“ We have stayed too long,” said Miss Mertens anxiously, as she took leaye — 
of the Ferbers and stepped out into the forest-clearing. ‘‘I must be prepared 


for a tempest this evening.” 
“‘ You think the baroness will be vexed at 
Without doubt.” 
“« Never mind—you must not repent it. 
afternoon,” said Reinhard. 


your remaining here so long?” . 


We have'spent such a delightful 


’ The children had wandered on before them, hand in hand, and disappeared 


« 
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now and then among the trees on either side of the path, plucking flowers. 
Hector, who had forsaken his master to accompany them, leaped joyously hither 
and thither, never forgetting to return now and then to be stroked and patted by 
the gentle hand of Elizabeth, the lady of his love, as her uncle said. 

Suddenly he stopped, and stood still in the centre of the path. They had 
nearly reached the borders of the park. Through the forest they could see the 
vivid green of the lawn, and the plashing of the nearest fountain was audible. 
Hector had discovered a female figure hastily approaching. Elizabeth recog- 
nised her instantly as silent Bertha, although her whole appearance seemed 
strangely altered. 

She could have had no idea that any one was near, for, as she walked, she 
gesticulated violently with her arms. Her cheeks were crimson, her eyebrows 
contracted as though in the -greatest agony of mind, and her lips moved 
as though she were talking to herself. Her white hat, which she had 
decked with flowers, had slipped from her dark braids, and was hanging upon 
her neck by its loose red strings, which, as her motions grew still more earnest, 
became wholly untied, and the hat fell on the ground without the knowledge of 
its owner. 

She came rapidly forward, and did not raise her eyes until just as she stood 
close to Elizabeth. Then she started as though stung by an adder. Ine 
moment the expression of anguish upon her countenance was changed to one 
of the bitterest anger. Hate flashed from her eyes, her hands clenched con- 
vulsively, and while something like a low hiss escaped her lips, she seemed .as if 
about to spring, raging, upon the young girl. Reinhard instantly placed himself 
by Elizabeth’s side, and drew her slightly back. When Bertha saw him, she 
-uttered a low cry, and rushed madly into the thicket, through which she forced a 


path, although her clothes were torn by the thorns, and she struck her,forehead — 


against the drooping boughs. In a few moments she was lost to sight. 

“That was Bertha, from the Lodge!” cried Miss Mertens, with surprise. 
‘* What can have happened to her?” 

** Yes—what can have happened?” repeated Reinhard. ‘The young crea- 
ture was in a state of terrible excitement, and seemed to grow actually furious 
at sight of you,” turning to Elizabeth. ‘Is she related to you?” 

“No, indeed,” she replied. ‘she is only distantly connected with my uncle, 
and I do not even know her. She has avoided me from the beginning most 
resolutely, although I wished much to be on friendly terms with her. It is 


clear that she hates me, but I cannot tell why. Of course it troubles me, but 


her character is not sufficiently pleasing to induce me to attach much importance 
to her dislike.” 
“*Good Heavens, my child, there is no question of dislike here! The little 
fury would have gladly torn you to pieces'with her teeth.” 
“Tam not afraid of her,” replied Elizabeth, smiling. 
“* But I would advise you to be careful,” said Miss Mertens. “There was 
something actually demoniac in her looks. Where could she have been ?” 
‘* Probably at the castle,” remarked Elizabeth, as she picked up Bertha’s hat 
and brushed the moss and dried leaves from it. . “ 
“T think not,” rejoined Miss Mertens, ‘‘ Since she has been dumb, she has, 
very strangely, ceased visiting Lindhof. Before then she came every day, at- 
tended the Bible Class, and was a great protegée of the baroness, but suddenly 
it all came to an end, to the surprise of all. Only now and then, in my solitary 
rambles in the park, I bave seen her gliding through the bushes like a snake,— 
indeed she seems to me to bear an affinity to that reptile.” 
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They had already reached one of the gravelled-paths leading through the 

—— it was time to take leave of each other. They separated with mutual 

- Now, Elsie,” said Ernst, as the other three vanished behind a group of trees, 

‘* we'll see which of us will reach the corner first.” The corner was the entrance 
to a narrow forest-path which led directly to the foot cf the mountain. - - 

‘Agreed, my darling,” laughed Elizabeth, and began to run. At first she 
kept even step with the’little boy who was beside her; but just before the goal 
was reached, she flew forward lightly as a feather, and stood in the entrance of 
the path, and, to her terror, close to the head of a horse which snorted violently. 
Hector, who was by her side, barked loudly. The horse leaped aside and stood 
erect upon his hind legs. 
_ ‘Back !” cried a powerful voice. Elizabeth snatched up the little boy and 
sprang with him out of the way, while the horse rushed out of the forest, and’ 

_ searcely touching the ground with his hoofs, galloped madly across the meadow: 
Herr von Walde was seated upon the frightened animal, which did its best to 
throw its rider. He, however, sat firm as a rock; only once he leaned from 
his saddle and struck with his riding-whip at Hector, who was leaping and 
barking about the horse, greatly increasing its fright. For a while it bounded 
— over the meadow, then suddenly turned away and disappeared into the 

orest. 

Elizabeth’s teeth fairly chattered with fright at the horrible accident which 
she had no doubt would shortly occur. She took Ernst by the hand and was 
about to run to the castle for assistance, when, before she had gone many steps, 
she saw the horseman returning. The animal was much more quiet, his bit 


was covered with foam, and his legs trembled. Herr von Walde patted his. 


oat caressingly, sprang off, tied him. to a tree, and then approached Eliza- 
th. 
_ “Pray forgive me,” she said, in a trembling voice, as soon as he stood beside 
her. 

“‘ What for, my child ?” he rejoined gently. ‘“‘ You have done nothing. Come, 
sit down upon this bank ; you are deadly pale.” 

He moved as if to take her hand and lead her to the spot which he had desig- 
nated, but his arm dropped instantly by his side. Elizabeth mechanically obeyed 
him, and without another word he seated himself beside her. Little Ernst 
leaned against his sister and fixed his large beautiful full eyes upon Herr von 


Walde’s face. The boy had been frightened for one moment when the horse had . 


first appeared, but the gallop around the meadow had amused him, for he had no 
suspicion of danger. 
“What did you intend to do when you came running so hastily into the 
forest ?’ Herr von Walde asked Elizabeth after a short silence. — 
An arch smile played about the still pale lips of the young girl. ‘I was pur- 
sued,” she replied. 
“By whom?” 
‘* By this boy,” pointing to Ernst, ‘We were running a race.” 
“Ts the little one your brother ?” 
“Yes ;” she looked lovingly in the boy’s face and passed her hand over his 
dark curls. , 


* And she is my only sister,” said the little fellow with great emphasis. 


“Indeed! Well, you seem quite fond of this only sister,” said Herr yon 


Walde. 
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‘Oh yes; I love her dearly. She plays with me just like a boy.” 

“ Ts it possible ?” 

“ Oh yes; if I want to play soldiers she puts on just the same kind of paper 
hat that she makes for me, and marches, drummiog up and down the garden, 
just as long as I choose, And before I go to bed she tells me pretty stories 
while I am eating my supper.” 

A bright smile broke over Herr von Walde’s face. Elizabeth had never seen 
it before, and she found that it gave an indescribable charm to features which 
she had thought immovably stern ; it seemed to her like a clearsunbeam breaking 
through a thick, cloudy sky. 

“ You are quite right, my boy,” he said, drawing the child towards him ; 
“those are most valuable talents to possess; but is she never angry ?”’ he asked, 
pointing to Elizabeth, who was enjoying like a child, Ernst’s revelations, which 
seemed comical enough to her. 

_ “No, never angry,” replied the boy, “‘ only serious sometimes, and then she 
always plays on the piano.” 

* But, Ernst : 

** Oh yes, Elsie,* he interrupted her eagerly ; “don’t you remember when 
we were so poor in B——?” . 

“ Ah, there you are right,” she replied with composure ; “but it was only 
when papa and mamma had to work so hard that we might have bread to eat ; 
it was much better afterwards.” 

** But you still play on the piano ?”’ 

“Yes,” answered Elizabeth laughing, “ but no longer for the reason which 


_Ennst gives. “‘ My father and mother are now provided for.” 


“ And you?” Herr von Walde persisted. 

“Oh, 1? Iamquite brave enough to fight life’s battle and win my own in- 
dependence in the struggle.” 

‘“* How do you propose to do it ?” 

“‘ Next year I shall go somewhere as a governess.” 

“Does not Miss Mertens’ example deter you ?” 

“Not at all. I am not so weak as to wish for a luxurious life while sv many 
others in my circumstances take upen themselves so bravely the yoke of ser- 
vice.” 

“ But here there is question not only of service but of endurance. You are 
proud. It is not only your look at this moment which tells me so, but every — 
sentiment which you uttered yesterday.” 

“* Indeed, it may, perhaps, be pride that induces me to rank real dignity of 
character far above any mere exterior advantages which egotism has in- 
vented and maintains, and for that very reason I believe that one human 
being can humble another by setting before him an example of moral and 
intellectual greatness which it is impossible for him to imitate,—never by 
insulting treatment.” 

** And you think that these views will steel you against all the mortifications 
great and little which a heartless, capricious mistress might heap upon you ?” 

“Oh, no, but I need never bow before her.” pies 

A short pause ensued, during which Ernst approached the horse, examining 
him attentively. 

“‘ From what you said yesterday, I gathered that you are attached to your 
present home,” Herr von Walde began again. 

“© Yes, more than I can tell.” 
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“Ah! I can understand that, for this is the. loveliest spot in Thuringia. 


. How then can you so easily endure the thouyht of leaving it again?” 


‘© On the contrary, I shall not find it at all easy; but my father has taught 


_ tne that our pleasures must yield to our necessities, and I understand perfectly 


that it must be so. I confess that I cannot easily comprehend how onecan give 
up what is so pleasant except at the command of necessity.” . 
“ Ah! that was aimed at me. You cannot conceive how a man can volun- 


tarily hide himself in the pyramids when he might breathe the cool, sunny air — 


of Thuringia.” 
Elizabeth felt a burning blush suffuse her cheeks. Herr von Walde had 


humorously alluded here to the jesting conversation that she had had with her 


uncle, to which he had been an involuntary listener. 
“ If I should attempt to explain this to you I should fail, for you seem to 


me to find all that you look for ia your home circle,” he said, after a moment’s — 
_ silence. He had leaned forward and was mechanically drawing figures with 


his riding-whip upon the ground at his feet. He spoke in those deep tones which 
always appealed powerfully to Elizabeth’s mind. ‘‘ But there is a time for 
some of us,” he continued, ‘‘ when we rush out into the world, to forget in its 
whirl and novelty that we cannot find happiness at home. If a man cannot fill 
up a painful void in his existence, he can at least ignore it by devoting himself 
to science.” ; 

This, then, was the sore spot in his heart. He had not found the affection in 
his own home that he longed for, and that he had a right to claim and expect 
from a sister for whom he manifested always the purest and most self-sacrificing 
tenderness. 

Elizabeth had comprehended this pain, even before she had seen Herr von 
Walde, and, at this moment, when he alluded to it so openly, she longed most 
fervently to console him. Words of sympathy hovered upon her lips, but she 
was possessed suddenly by an unconquerable shyness which prevented her from 


speaking ; and as she glanced up at him and marked the firm lines of his profile _ 


and his brow which was so proud and commanding, while his voice sounded so 

gentle and melancholy, the embarrassing suspicion flashed upon her that he had 
forgotten for a moment who was sitting beside him ; his aristocratic ideas would 
cause him bitterly to repent the moment when, under the influence of a sudden 
self-forgetfulness, he had revealed a glimpse of his sternly guarded consciousness 
to an insignificant girl. This thought dyed her cheeks again ; she arose quickly 


- and called Ernst. Herr von Walde turned in surprise, and for an instant his 


eyes rested searchingly upon her face ; then he also arose, and, as if to confirm 
her suspicion, stood at once proudly calm and composed before her,—but she 
noticed for the first time that sad, gloomy expression between the eyebrows, 
which her father had spoken of, and which impressed her just as his voice had 
done. 

“You are usually very quick to think,”—-he said, evidently trying to give 
the conversation a gayer turn, and slowly walking along by Elizabeth’s side,— 
she was going for Ernst, who had not heard her call. “ Before one has quite 
finished a sentence, the answer is plainly ready on your lips. Your silence, 
therefore, at this moment, tells me that I was quite right when I said that you 
— not understand me, because you have found all the happiness that you 
ook for.’ 

“ The idea of happiness is so different with different people, that indeed I 


hardly know——” 
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- “ We all have the same idea,” he interrupted her; it may still slumber in 
ou.” 

“Oh, no!” she cried, forgetting her reserve, dnd with enthusiasm—“ TI love 
my friends with my whole heart, and am most happily conscious that I am loved 
in return !” 

“Ah, then you did not quite misunderstand me! Well,—and your friends, 
—there must be a large circle to whom you open your heart ?” 

“No,” she cried, laughing —*“ their tale is soon told! My parents, my uncle, 
and this little fellow here,” and she took Ernst by the hand, as he came running to 
her, “ who grows larger, and makes more demands upon me every year. But 
now we must go, my darling,” she said to the child, “or mamma will be 
anxious !”” 

She bowed courteously to Herr von Walde,—it seemed to her that the shade 
upon his brow had disappeared. He raised his hat to her, and shook hands with 
Ernst,—then he walked slowly towards the horse that was pawing impatiently, 
untied it, and led it away by the bridle. 

“Do you know, Elsie,” said Ernst, as they were ascending the mountain, 
“ whom Herr von Walde looks like ?” 

* Whom ?” 

‘¢ The brave knight of Saint George, just when he has killed the Dragon.” 

_ “Aha!” she laughed. But you have never seen any picture of the brave 
knight.” 

*¢ T know that. Still I think he looks like him.” 
And she, too, had thought of the resemblance, when she had seen him con- 
trolling his unruly steed. At this moment she remembered the pang she had 
suffered at the thought of a probable accident, and her unspeakable delight at. 
seeing him return from the thicket unharmed. She stood still, and with a smile 

of wonder, laid her hand upon her throbbing heart. 

“ Now see,” said Ernst, “ you have been running too quickly up the moun- 


- tain. I could not keep up with you. What would uncle say if he knew 


it?” 

She walked slowly on, like onein a dream. She scarcely heard the child’s 
reproof. What then was this strange half-consciousness which had yesterday 
mingled itself with her melodies, causing them to mourn and rejoice at the same 
moment? Again she felt it take possession of her soul more mightily and 


- intoxicatingly than before, but it was just as mysterious and incomprehen- 


sible. ; 

“ But, Elsie,” cried Ernst, impatiently, “‘ what isthe matter with you? You 
are walking so slowly, that it will be dark before we reach home.” 

He took hold of her dress, and tried to pull her on. This call from the outer 
world was too energetic to be any longer withstood,—Elizabeth. roused herself, 
and walked on quickly, to the child’s entire content. 

When they reached the castle Elizabeth laid Bertha’s hat, which was still 

hanging upon her arm, npon the table. She was unwilling to mention her meet- 
ing with the girl to her parents, for she rightly judged that it would make them 
anxious, and that they would relate the occurrence to her uncle, who had been 
so angry and bitter of late whenever Bertha was alluded to, that Elizabeth feared 
that if he heard of the meeting in the wood he would put astop to the annoyance 
by immediately dismissing the cause of it from the lodge.” Ernst had noticed 
neither the hat nor her desire to conceal it, so there was no danger that he would 
betray her. 
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After supper Elizabeth walked down to the Lodge. She met Sabina in the 
garden, and heard to her satisfaction that her uncle had gone to Lindhof. She 
gave the hat to the old housekeeper, and told her of Bertha’s extraordinary beha- 
' viour, asking in conclusion whether she were at home yet. Sabina was indig- 
nant. 

“Indeed I think, child, that if you had been alone she would have scratched 
your eyes out. I don’t know what will become of her. These last few days she 
has been worse thanever. She does not sleep at nights, but walks up and down 
in her room, talking again—but only to herself. If I had but the courage to 


open her door just when she is at the worst,—butI could not do it though you ~ 


would give me heaps of gold. You will laugh at me, I know; but she’s not 
right. Look at her eyes—they sparkle and glow as though all the fire of the 
Blocksberg were burning in them. No,I shall hold my tongue; the Herr 
Forester sleeps soundly, and so do the rest,—but I awake at the slightest noise, 
and I know perfectly well that Bertha is up and away many a night, and when 
she goes the great watch-dog is gone too from his kennel. He is the only one in 
the house that loves her; and, fierce as he is, he never touches her.” 
‘* Does my uncle know this?” asked Elizabeth with surprise. 


** Not for the world! I wouldn’t for my life tell him, for who knows what 


mischief would come of it ?” 

** But, Sabina, only think. You may do great harm to my uncle by remain- 
ing silent. The house is so lonely if there is no dog in the yard-—— ” 

“ But I stand at the window of my room and watch until she comes from the 
mountain and chains up the dog again.” . ; 
- ** What a tremendous sacrifice to make to your superstition! Why not tell 

ertha——” 

“Hush! not so loud, there she sits!” Sabina pointed through the fence to 
the pear tree in the court-yard. Upon the stone bench under the tree Bertha 
was sitting, apparently quite composed, trimming carrots. ‘The crimson of ex- 
citement had passed away from cheek and brow, and given place to a livid pal- 
lor. Elizabeth could see now that the girl had grown much thinner. Her de- 
licate nose looked pinched, and her cheeks had lost their lovely oval. There 
were dark ridges around her eyes, and between her eyebrows there were two 
deep wrinkles in the delicate skin which gave a sullen expression to the face, but 
in connection with certain lines around the mouth, lent an air of deep melancholy 
to her look. The sight cut Elizabeth to the heart. Some misery was burden~ 


ing the soul of that lonely creature, misery all the harder to endure because it 


was borne in silence. She forgot all the dislike of her which Bertha had always 
shown, and took several quick steps towards her, that she might lay that weary 
head upon her breast, and say, ‘‘ Rest here, poor child! Tell me of the grief 
that you are struggling with in such loneliness, and I promise to aid you to en- 
dure——” but Sabina seized her arm and detained her. 

** You must not go,” she whispered in terror, “I will not let you. She is 
just in a condition to stick that knife into you.” 

“ But she is so terribly unhappy. Perhaps I can convince her that only the 
kindliest sympathy moves me.” 

“No, no! I soon show you whether anything can be done with her.” 

Sabina descended the steps into the court-yard. Bertha let her approach 
without raising her eyes. 

* Fraulein, Elizabeth found it,” said Sabina, holding the hat towards her ; 


then she laid her hand upon the girl’s shoulder, and continued kindly, “She 


would like to say a few words to you.” 
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Bertha started up as if she had received a deadly insult. She angrily shook 
off Sabina’s hand, and darted a furious glance towards the spot where Elizabeth 
was standing—a proof that she had known before that she was there. She threw 
her knife upon the table, and by a hasty gesture overset the basket at her feet, 
so that the carrots were scattered around upon the pavement. She ran into the 
house. ‘They heard her through the open window shut the door of her own 
room and bolt it behind her. 7 

Elizabeth was‘stupefied with surprise mingled with much pain. She would 
have so liked to console the wretched girl, but she now perceived that it was not 
to be thought of. / 

For a week past she had been daily to the castle. Fraulein von Walde had 
been steadily improving in health since the afternoon when, as the baroness ten- 
derly expressed it, she had found a cure in the coffee which she herself had pre- 
pared, and in Herr von Hollfeld’s arrival. She*was diligently practising several 
duets, and at last confided to Elizabeth that she wished to celebrate her brother’s 
birthday féte the lastof August. It was to be a very splendid celebration, for 
she intended to make it also a welcome home to the long absent traveller. On 
that day he should first hear her play again after so many years, and she knew 
what a pleasant surprise it would be to him. 

Elizabeth always looked forward with a mixture of pleasure and dread to thes 
practisings. She did not know why herself; but the castle and park had sud- 
denly become dear and attractive to her; she even had a kind of tender regard © 
for the bank where she had sat with Herr von Walde, as ifit were an old friend ; 
she made a little circle to pass by it. Herr von Hollfeld’s behaviour inspired her, 
on the contrary, with very different feelings. After she had several times foiled 
his attempts to meet her by a hasty avoidance of him, he came to Fraulein von 
Walde’s room, one day, and begged permission to remain there one day during 
the’ lesson. To Elizabeth’s terror, Helene, with delight beaming in her eyes, 
assured him that he was doubly welcome as a convert who had hitherto had no 
taste whatever for music. He now made his appearance regularly, silently lay- 
ing some fresh flowers upon the piano before Helene as he entered, in consequence . 
of which she.invariably struck several false chords. Then he retired to a deep 
window-seat whence he could look the players directly in the face. As long as 
the practising continued he covered his eyes with his hand, as if he wished to 
shut out the world that he might resign himself entirely to the charms of music. 
But, to Elizabeth’s vexation, she soon observed that he only covered his face so 
as to conceal it from Helene ; from behind his hand he stared the whole time 
fixedly at Elizabeth, following her every motion. She shuddered beneath those 
eyes which, usually so dull and expressionless, always burned with a peculiar fire 
when he looked at her. Under this hateful ordeal she often had to exercise great 
self-control in order to play correctly. 

Helene apparently had no suspicion of the cunning which Hollfeld had em- 
ployed to attain his end. She often stopped playing for awhile and conversed 
with him, that is, she talked herself, and, usually, very well. . She listened. to 
his monosyllabic replies—which were empty and foolish enough—as if they were 
~ words of an oracle wherein more meaning than met the ear was to be 
ound. 

He always departed a few minutes before the end of the lesson. The first 
time that he-did so, Elizabeth discovered him from one of the hall windows that 
commanded an extensive view of the park, standing waiting at the entrance of 

the forest-path, by which she must pass. She defeated his intention, by paying a 
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visit of an hour to Miss Mertens, who received her with open arms, ‘and’she 
grew'so fondof the governess that she never passed the door of her room without 
entering for an hour’s quiet talk. 
Miss Mertens was almost always depressed and sad. She saw that her 
» stay at Lindhof was becoming impossible. The baroness, suddenly deprived of 
her‘ sovereign authority, and its consequent manifold occupations, was often bored 
neatly to death. She was obliged to wear her mask of gentleness and content 
while’ she was with her relatives, and which was hard’ enough, and therefore all her 
_ ill-humour had to be pent up within the locked doors of her own apartment. But 
she never vented it upon Bella, for, looking upon her child more as a born baro- 
ness than as a daughter, she restrained herself ; nor upon her old waiting-maid, 
for whom she had, no one knew why, what the old steward Lorenz called “an 
ungodly sort of respect.” Nor could she scold the lower servants without 
offending the master of the house, and therefore all her malice was wreaked u 
the unfortunate and defenceless governess. 
In order to torment her victim most thoroughly, the lady ordered the lessons 
to be daily conducted beneath her own most illustrious eyes. In presence of the 
pupil; the methods of the teacher were perpetually analysed and criticised. In 
was no wonder that Bella did not improve under such instructions, and her nerves 


teaching in the world—how, too, could the child be expected to be graceful white 
she had constantly before her eyes the angular, clumsy manner in which her 
governess held her book and turued over the leaves, &c.? In history, Miss 
Merten’s reflections were quite too sentimental, or too plebeian, and besides, she 
was-so outrageously impertinent ‘“‘as to have opinions of her own.” In some 
cases the lesson was deliberately interrupted, the baroness placed herself in the 
teacher’s chair, and the governess was obliged to listen reverentially to a lecture 
full of supercilious scorn, and aristocratic arrogance. If the lady needed support, 
the chaplain, Herr Mohring, was sent for. And then the nettle stings of her dis- 
course vanished into insignificance by the side of the cruelty with which the 
unappreciated martyr invoked upon the head of the wretched governess all the 
gall of his suppressed sermons. The baroness must have known that the chap- 
lain’s French was execrable—but she requested him to be present during the 
French hour, that he might correct Miss Mertens’ accent. Bella’s improvement 
was forgotten in the overflow of her mother’s petty malice. 

Sometimes Miss Mertens would declare, with tears, that only love for her 
mother, who looked to her for support, induced her to submit to this martyrdom. 
The old lady was almost entirely dependent upon the exertions of her daughter, 
and therefore any change of situation was very undesirable in view of the pecu- 
niary loss which must attend it. But however depressed her spirits might be, 
her gentle face brightened whenever Elizabeth knocked at the door, and asked, 
in her sweet, fresh accents, if she might come in. At sight of the 
young girl all her care and anxiety took flight, and as they sat together on the 
little sofa by the window they had many a happy hour, and the poor governess 
\ seemed to live over again her own youthful days, and Elizabeth gained not a 
little from the fund of knowledge ‘and riper experience of her more mature friend. 

These brief.afternoon visits had also a secret charm for Elizabeth, which she 
would not for the world have confessed, and which, nevertheless, caused her 


heart to throb quickly, and an undefined sensation of mingled joy and anxiety 


to possess her as she knocked at the door. . 


_ The windows of Miss Mertens’ room looked out upon a large court-yard, — 


too, were sure to be ruined, for Miss Mertens had the mnst disagreeable voice in — 
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which Elizabeth used to call the convent garden,—it lay so retired and quiet, 
encircled by its four high walls. Some spreading lindens cast their green shade 
upon the rich grassy soil, only intersected here and there by narrow paved paths, 
In the centre of the space was a fountain, which supplied the house with delicious 
water, and upon the edge of the large basin several marble figures were reposing 
their white limbs, bathed in the green light that broke through the overhanging 
trees. When the sun poured his fierce rays, like melted lead, upon the open parts 
of the park and garden, this spot was always refreshingly cool. A door upon the 
ground floor, leading from the court-yard directly into Herr von Walde’s library 
almost always stood open. Now and then he himself would issue from it, and pace 
to and fro with folded arms. What thoughts lay hidden behind that fine white 
forehead, when, after walking thus for a while, with his head sunk upon his 
breast, he suddenly raised it, as if roused from some delightful dream! Miss 
one often remarked that he seemed to have returned from his travels much 
altered. 

Before his departure, she said, Herr von Walde’s face had seemed toher like that 
of a statue, so serious and immovable ; and although she had always known him to 
be a man of genuine nobility of character, she had been oppressed when near him 
by the icy coldness of his manner. Now it seemed to her as if some revivifying 
hand had passed over his nature ; even his step was lighter and more elastic, and 
she would maintain that, in his pacings to and froin the court-yard, a smile 

z frequently broke over his face, as if he saw, in imagination, some vision that 
delighted him. While she talked thus, Miss Mertens would smile and declare 
mysteriously that he must certainly have brought home some very agreeable 
memories with him, and that she could not refrain from suspecting that matters 
at Lindhof would soon wear a different aspect. She never noticed the involun- 
tary start of her young friend when she arrived at this conclusion, and Elizabeth 
was equally unaware of it, for the pang she felt at such an idea, made her utterly, 
incapable of controlling her external behaviour. 

The quiet pacing to and fro beneath the lindens was, however, often interrupted 
not only by Herr von Walde’s workmen and men upon business, but by the needy: 
and unfortunate, who would come timidly down the steps, ushered by a servant, 
and stand with bowed heads before the commanding figure that confronted them, 
until they were encouraged by the gentle tones of his voice to speak, as he kindly 
bent down to catch their whispered words. They always left him greatly cheered, 
for those who were not worthy of his assistance did not dare to present themselves 
before him. 

One day Elizabeth set out for castle Lindhof a half hour earlier than usual. 
The fact was that her father, in returning at noon from the Lodge, had met 
Miss Mertens in the forest. -She had evidently been weeping, and was unable 
to speak at the moment ; she had merely bowed afd passed hurriedly on. This 
intelligence made Elizabeth very anxious. She would not for the world have 
postponed her visit to the governess until the end of her lesson,—the lonely 
woman was certainly in need of love and friendly sympathy. : 

Just across the large meadow which bordered upon the forest was a charming 5 
pavilion. A dark grove surrounded the graceful structure upon three sides, so 
that its white front stood out in shining contrast with the green shade. It had 

_ hitherto been kept closed, although the ‘outside shutters to the windows were 
thrown back, and Elizabeth had seen that the room within was furnished most luxu- 
riously. But to-day, as she issued from the forest, she saw that the doors of the 
pavilion were wide open. A servant, with a waiter in his hand, stepped out and 
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requested her to enter. As she approached she could see that Fraulein von 
Walde, the baroness, and Hollfeld were drinking coffee in the pretty room 
which constituted the whole interior of the building. ; 

“You are a little too early to-day, my child,” said Helene, as her young 
friend appeared upon the threshold. 


= Elizabeth replied that she wished to pay a visit to Miss Mertens before the - 


practising. 

“Ah! pray let that go to-day,” said Helene, quickly, but evidently con- 
fused, while the baroness looked up from her crochet-work with a malicious 
smile. ‘‘ Do you know that a large packet of new music has just come from 
Leipzig ?” continued Fraulein von Walde ; ‘‘I have looked over it slightly, the 
pieces are beautiful. Perhaps we can find among them just the thing that we 
want for our concert. Sit down, we will go to the castle together.” 

She offered Elizabeth a basket of cake, and put a magnificent pear upon her 
plate. 


*  Atthis moment, Herr von Walde's dog came bounding into the room; in- 


stantly both ladies were on the alert and expectant ; Helene looked towards the 
door with a manifest effort to seem quiet and unconstrained, but the baroness. 
threw her work into a basket, examined the coffee-pot to see whether the coffee 
was still hot, placed a cup near the sugar basin, and drew a chair up to the 
table. The malicious smile was replaced by an air of grave reserve, and she 
was apparently resolved to make as dignified and imposing an appearance as 
possible. At sight of the dog, Hollfeld hastened into the garden, and came back 
in a few moments with Herr von Walde, who had evidently just returned from 
a drive, for he wore a gray dust coat and a round felt hat. 

‘““We were afraid, dear Rudolph,” Helene cried out to him as soon as he 
appeared, while she half arose and held out her hand,—*‘ that we should not see 
you at all to-day.” as: 

_ “T found more business awaiting me at L—— than I had anticipated,” he 
replied, seating himself, not upon the chair which had been placed for him, but 
upon the sofa by the side of his sister, so that when Elizabeth raised her eyes 


_ She looked him full in the face, for he sat directly opposite to her. ‘“ Besides,’ 


he continued, “I have been at home full half an hour, but Reinhard wished to 
speak with me upon private business which required immediate action, and so I 
nearly lost the pleasure of taking coffee with you, my dear Helene.” 


“That miserable Reinhard!” and. Fraulein von Walde pouted a little ;: 


“he might have waited awhile,—the world would still have turned around.” 

“Ah! dear child,” sighed the baroness, we caunot alter these things. We- 
are condemned all our lives long to be the slaves of our inferiors.” a 

Herr von Walde turned towards her, and his glance measured her slowly from 
head to foot. 

“Well, why do you look at meso, my dear Rudolph ?” she asked, not with- 
out a tinge’of uneasiness in her tcne. 

“‘T looked to see whether you really seemed fitted to play one of those sad parts 
in Uncle Tom’s' Cabin.” 

* Always ridicule when I look for sympathy,” rejoined the lady, endeavouring 
to lend a gentle, melancholy tone to her harsh voice. ‘I might have known it, 
but——” She sighed again. ‘“ We do not all possess your enviable equanimity, 
which is never affected by the petty annoyances and necessary evils of this life. 
We poor women have our miserable nerves, which make us doubly sensitive to 
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everything that jars upon our minds. If you had seen me this morning, in 
what a wretched condition I was——” . 
Indeed !”” 


Has she injured you ?” 

_ “ What an expression! My dear Rudolph, how could a person in her situ 
ation injure me ? She has vexed me,—made me exceedingly angry!” 

-“ T am greatly pleased to see that you do not bend withouc.a struggle to the 
yoke of bondage.” 

‘*T have lately had to endure more than I can tell with that stupid creature,” 
the baroness continued, without heeding her cousin’s comment. ‘‘ My maternal 
duties are sacred in my eyes, and therefore I have been obliged to superiatend 
my child’s instruction. It is, of course, a matter of great moment to me that 
her youthful mind should be rightly trained. Unfortunately, I have become more 
and more convinced that Miss Mertens’ knowledge is very limited and her views 
and principles not those which I should wish adopted by a young girl of Bella’s 
rank in life. This moriing I heard the silly woman telling the child that nobi- 
lity of soul was far superior to nobility of birth—as though the one could be 
separated from the other,—and that she ranked a beggar with a clear conscience 
above a crowned head whose conscience was not pure; and a quantity more of 
the same stuff. When I tell you that Bella, the Lord willing, will live at court, 
—I have all but secured the post of maid of honour at the court of B—— for 
her,you will readily conclude that I interrupted such teaching upon the spot. 
You must admit, my dear Rudolph, that, with such views, Bella would play 
a poor part at court—nay, even her stay there would be quite impossible.” 

“‘ Certainly, there is no doubt of that.” 

_ Thank heaven !” cried the baroness, breathing freely. ‘I was really in a 
little doubt as to how you would receive Miss Mertens’ dismissal. You know 
you always valued her far above her deserts. She was so impertinent when I 
interfered with her lessons, that there was nothing for me to do but to send her 
away.” 


“ T have no right to lay down laws to you with regard to your people,” re- | 


plied Herr von Walde, coldly. 


* But I always try to plese you as far as I can, my good Rudolph. I cannot 
tell you how rejoiced 1 am that I shall see no more of that repulsive Engtish 
face.” 

“*T am sorry that you will not be able entirely to avoid it, since she will still 
remain under the same roof,—my secretary Reinhard was betrothed to her about 
half an hour ago.” 


The work dropped from the baroness’s fingers. This time not only her cheek 
but also her brow was suffused with crimson. 


wits Has the man lost his senses?” she cried at last, recovering from her stupe- 
tion. 

“I think not, since he has just given such proof of being in full possession of 
them,” said Herr von Walde, with composure. 

“ Well, I must say that he plays his part of antiquary well. Such a lovely, 
blooming young bride !” cried the lady contemptuously, endeavouring to laugh 
heartily. Hollfeld joined in her laughter, thus giving the first sign of his having 
heard the conversation. Helene cast a trcubled glance at him, but this mirth 


‘TI have been tried inconceivably. Well, Miss Mertens must answer: for 
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- cut Elizabeth to the soul—she felt the greatest indignation stirring within 
her. 

“TI hope,” the baroness began again, “that you will not take it ill of 
me 

“ What now ?” 

“ That I cannot consent to associate with that person any longer.” 

I cannot force you to anything, Amalie, any more than I can forbid my 
secretary to marry.” 

‘¢ But you can dismiss him if he chooses a wife who makes his residence beneath 
your roof disagreeable to your nearest relatives.” 

“‘ That I cannot do either; he has been engaged by me for life, and I have just 
secured to his future wife a pension in case of his death. Besides, you make a 
slight mistake, my good cousin, if you suppose that anything in the world could 
induce me to allow a man to leave me whom I have always found faithful. I 
- am much pleased with Reinhard’s choice, and have allotted him the use of the 
apartments upon the ground-floor of the north wing during his life. His mother- 
in-law will reside with him.” 

‘* Well, I congratulate him. upon that valuable acquisition,” replied the baro- 
ness, and her sharp voice trembled with anger. “TI will, however, make one 
remark; as I cannot bring myself té endure the presence of that person in my 
apartments for a day longer, she must provide herself with some place where she 
¢an stay until her marriage. Probably even you will see, my dear Rudolph, that 
there is a manifest impropriety in the interesting pair’s still living, under present 
circumstances, beneath the same roof.” 

‘**Permit me,” said Elizabeth, here turning to Helene, “‘ I am very sure that 
my parents would extend a warm welcome to Miss Mertens—we have quite room 
enough.” - 

‘* Ah, thank you !—matters could not be better arranged,” answered Friiulein 
von Walde,—extending her hand to her young friend. ‘The baroness shot an 
angry glance at Elizabeth, 


“ The affair will thus be settled very satisfactorily,” she said, preserving her ~ 


composure with difficulty. ‘‘I will contaia myself, and hope in all humility that 
the future Frau Reinhard will vouchsafe mea spot where I shall be relieved from 

the sight of her disagreeable countenance. Apropos, Friiuleia Ferber,” she con- 

tinued, after a while, in a careless tone, “ I have just remembered that the money 
for your lessons has been for several days in the hands of my maid ; just knock 
at her door as you go by, and she will give it to you with a receipt, which you 
will please sign.” 

“ But, Amalie !” exclaime1 Helene. 

**T will doas you desire, madame,” replied Elizabeth, quietly. She had noticed 
that while the baroness was speaking a lightning flash ofrage shot from Herr von 
Walde’s eyes, a thunder-cloud seemed to pass over his countenance, but in a 
moment these witnesses to his agitation gave place to a look of withering sar- 


casm. 
- “Te I might offer a little advice, Friiulein,” he said, turning to Elizabeth—“ I 


are uncanny. Evil spirits are seen there in broa day-light, and they have often 
worked mischief. Do not give yourself the slightest trouble in the matter—ny 
_ steward ehall attend to it ; he is thoroughly trustworthy, and manages such affairs 
with so much delicacy that he would really shame even a lady.” 

The baroness hastily folded her work together and arose. 


should counsel you not to venture rashly into the baroness’ apartments—they — 
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“It would be better for me to pass the rest ef the day in my solitary room,” 
and she turned to Helene, and her lips quivered ; ‘‘ there are times when our most. 
harmless words and actions are misunderstood and resented. I pray you, there- 
fore, to excuse me from appearing at tea.” 

She made a ceremonious curtsey to the brother and sister, took the arm of her 
son, who looked much confused, and rustled out of the room. 

Helene arose with tears in her eyes, and was about to follow her, but her 
brother took her hand with kindly gravity, and drew her down again upon the 
sofa, beside him. 

‘Will you not give me the pleasure of your company while I drink my 
coffee ?”’ he said gently, and as quietly as if nothing had occurred. 

“Oh, yes, if you wish it,” she replied hesitatingly, and without looking at. 
him; “ but Tam sorry to tell you that you must hurry alittle, for Friulein Ferber 
has come to practise with me, and she has already been kept waiting an uncon- 
scionable time.” 

“Well, let us go to the piano immediately—but upon one condition, 
Helene.” 

“ And that is ?” 

“That you allow me to listen.” 

**No, no, that I cannot permit—I am not far enough advhisiihe-sbi ears 
could not endure my bungling.” 

“Poor Emil! He does not dream that he owes the delight of listening to 
you to his uncultivated ear.” 

Helene blushed. She had hitherto never mentioned Hollfeld’s visits to her 
brother for reasons that may be easily imagined. Besides, she supposed that they 
would have been a matter of entire indifference to him, and now it appeared that 
he really attached importance to them. She seemed to herself to be a detected 


deceiver, and for a few moments she could not speak. Elizabeth suspected what. 


her sensations were ; she too grew confused, and felt her face flush painfully. 
Just at this moment Herr yon Walde turned towards her, his keen, searching 
glance scanned her countenance, and the gloomy wrinkle appeared between his 
eyebrows. 

“« Does Friiulein Ferber improvise during these hours for practice, as they are 
called ?” he asked his sister, speaking more quickly than was his wont. 

“Oh no,” she answered, glad to recover her composure,— had she done so I 
should not have spoken of bungling. I admitted Emil because I think that 
where there is a budding taste for music it should be encouraged.” 

Herr von Walde smiled slightly, but it was not the smile which had lately 
possessed such a peculiar charm fcr Elizabeth. The dark lines in his brow 
did -_ disappear, and his look was gloomy, as he still observed Elizabeth 
keenly. 

“You are right, Helene,” he said at last, not without a tinge ofirony. ‘ But 
what magnetism there must be in these musical practisings that they have worked 
such miracles. A very short time ago Emil would much rather have listened to 

his Diana’s baying than to Beethoven’s sonatas.” 

Helene was silent and cast down her eyes. | 


“ But we have forgotten Miss Mertens,” said her brother, suddenly, in a diffe-. 


rent tone. ‘* Would it not be advisable for Friulen Ferber to settle that matter 
as soon as possible ?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” replied Helene, quickly, seizing upon any pretext to divert the 
conversation from its present painful direction. ‘* We had better omit the lesson 


{| 
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for to-day,—while you, dear child,” and she turned to Elizabeth, “ take the 
mecessary steps—pray go now then to your parents, and ask them in my name to 
offer an asylum to the poor lady.” 

Elizabeth arose, and Helene also stood up. When her brother saw that she 
wished to leave the pavilion, he put his arm about her little form, raised her 
from the ground like a feather, and carried her to the wheeled chair that stood 


outside the door. After he had arranged the cushions at her back, and covered 


her little feet with a shawl, he raised his hat to Elizabeth, who saw that the 
wrinkle between his eyebrows was not yet gone, and pushed the chair along the 
nearest path leading to the castle. 

“She quite fills his heart,” thought Elizabeth, as she ascended the mountain, 
“and Miss Mertens must be wrong if she imagines that he will ever give to another 
a higher, or even a like place in his affections. He iz jealous of his cousin, and 
rightly so. How can it be,—” and here she stood still for a minute as two 
masculine figures arose to her mind’s eye,—‘ that such a man as Hollfeld can 
have any charms for Helene by the side of Herr von Walde? The one retreats 
behind the appearance of wise silence, because he has nothing to say, while the 
other, through whose noble external repose breaks such power, possesses @ 
world of power trained and restrained by force of character. Hence his 
— great reserve, which commonplace people cannot possibly under- 
stand, 

She suddenly remembered the look that Herr von Walde had fixed upon her, 
Did he think her an accomplice—her sister’s confidante—aad was he vexed with 
her when, in fact, she had at this present moment, no more earnest desire than 
that Herr von Hollfeld’s passion for music might subside, as quickly asit had been 
aroused? Of course she could not say so to any one,—least of all to Herr von 
Walde—and therefore she must silently pay the penalty for those painful blushes 
that had suffused her cheeks just at the wrong moment, and when there was no 
earthly reason for them. 


| | 
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THE ART OF EATING. 


FROM THE EARLIEST AGES DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


-T is not to be doubted that the practice of eating was introduced at a very 
early period of man’s existence. Adam was directed to eat ;. and a liberal 
allowance was assigned to him, that is, of the vegetable kingdom, for it is not 
said that on the fowls of the air, the fishes of the sea, or the cattle of the field, 
he was permitted to feed. It might be that the teeth were not yet prepared to 
masticate grosser food than fruit, which requires only the incisors, or front teeth ; 
but, as soon as man found the use of the eye or canine teeth, he began on solid 
Aood, which, being transferred to the molars, the system of grinding took place, 
and meat was in a state fit for nutrition. It is not said how soon the eye teeth 
appeared ; those of late generations come very early, particularly in this country ; 
it is certain those of Eve came late in life. Alas! too late for posterity. 
However, this is no business of ours; all that can be said is, that man imme- 
diately became carnivorous, and so remains to this day. Still this carnivorous 
power was materially checked in its tendencies by want of knowledge of the 
art of cooking. As yet, restaurants were not. Oysters could be eaten raw, as 
they are now; but science, which had not dawned, could not be applied even 
to the simplest process of roasting a sirloin or frying smelts. No individual 
was able to prepare a-la-mode beef, or serve up a goose stuffed with sage and 
onions. Civilisation was greatly advanced before new appliances were discovered, 
before mock turtle soup or mince pies could be presented. . 

The first mention of meat as diet is when Isaac, near his end, directs his son 
Esau to kill some venison ; and, although he was grossly deceived by kid being 
substituted in its place, it seems to have strengthened the old patriarch, simple: 
though the food was, for no mention is made of currant jelly for the one, or mint 
sauce for the other. The next direct notice of the use of animal food was im- 
mediately previous to the departure of the Hebrews from Egypt. Enslaved, as 
they had long been, by the Egyptians, their food was probably light; and, as. 
they had reason to believe the journey before them would be long and painful, 
they wisely endeavoured to obtain physical strength by a large supply of food 
more nourishing than that on which they had been forced to live. Accordingly | 
they supped on roast-lamb and spinach. The lamb was fairly roasted with fire, 
“‘not raw nor sodden at all with water ;’? and what is more, one entire roast 
was made of the entire animal. This, it is true, was an incipient step in the culi- 
nary art, though not in accordance with our rules, deduced, as they are, irom a 
combination of theoretical science and practical experience. Of this repast, thus 
prepared, the Hebrews partook largely, as they were directed to do, and as they 
were further required, ‘‘ to let nothing of it remain until the morning.” It was 
hardly necessary to lay upon them the first injunction, for they were bungry, and 
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had long lived upon less nourishing diet ; neither is it matter of surprise that 
they should be unwilling their task masters should know how well their own 
private larder was stored, nor the manner their meat was cooked. That they 
were unaccustomed to such delicate food, and, in fact, little used to animal diet, 
may be inferred from the circumstance that when, somewhat latter, while on 


_ their wearisome journey, they murmured at being obliged to eat of one vegetable 


substance morning, noon,.and night, for breakfast, dinner, and supper, they 
sighed over the remembrance ‘‘of the fish, cucumbers, melons, onions, leeks, 
and garlic, they had so freely eaten during their abode in Egypt.” No mention 


is here made of meat. From this time forward, flesh became a standing dish; - 


and although the Hebrews, when settled in their new abode, are said in their 
entertainment of strangers to have set before them bread, fruit, and wine, it is 
pretty certain that the first course was of some more solid substance. It is, 
however, singalar that in the approaches made by the Hebrews and nations im- 
mediately succeeding, the culinary art, simple as it was with them, made ‘slow 
progress, and in some instances actually retrograded. The Bedouins dried their 
meat in the sun; and the Croats, of more modern days, employ a method quite 
simple, and one that does not’in the slightest degree interfere with their. habitual 
pursuits. It is, that when they kill an animal, they cut a morsel of the fattest 
part, strew over it a little salt, place it under the saddle, when, after a gallop of 
a few hours, it is brought forth well heated and tender enough to be eaten with- 
out further preparation. We ate fond of recurring to the past, and praising the 
simplicity of former times ; this we often do without sufficient reflection. This 
primitive mode of preparing meat is not commendable, and happily is no longer 
necessary. The march of mind, the boast of our times, has led to refinement, 
and to more intimate knowledge of an element, the judicious use of which has 
developed science, and enlarged our enjoyments. We allude to fire. 
The first man was, as we are told, created in a warm climates; of course it 
was not likely he should learn the use, or even make the discovery of an element 
that his feelings told him was not necessary, although one which civilised moderns 
of all climes cannot now exist without. It is not the father of cookery ; but it 
may be called its godfather, for it certainly stands sponsor for the most of the 
aliments that sustain us. One thing leads to another; no soorfer was it dis- 
covered that fire in almost every department of cookery was necessary, than 
cookery in grateful acknowledgment introduced chemistry, and this in turn led 
to pharmacy. See, then, what blessings, moral and physical, have been bestowed 
on the world by cookery as produced by fire, and how much our happiness is 
promoted by the union of the two. It is true, fire has occasionally been grossly 
perverted from its original beneficent purpose by being employed to produce ¢on- 
vietion on the mind of unbelievers of particular dogmas ; but this is not cooking 


and cooking, which may be considered as the chief cause of bringing fire into” 


service, is in no way chargeable with the ill use of the properties of its auxiliaty. 
It appears, then, that the cook, the chemist, and the apothecary, act in unison 
for the benefit of those who eat; and the number of these is not only quite 
large, but is constantly increasing ; the cook by converting the elements into 


nutriment, the chemist by analysing their properties, and the apothecary by reé-- 


moving them when they do harm to the system. 


Having in these preliminary remarks referred to the early habit of eating, and 


the period when meat was first brought on table,-we shall endeavour to show the 
method practised in rendering this new article of food palatable: in other words, 


give an insight into the art or science (as it is called by its professors) of cooking. 


| 

| 

| 
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Here we are forced to leave the most early records, as they are deficient in details 
and must be content with gleaning from profane history such facts as may shed 
light on this interesting and highly important topic. We have consulted Greek 
and Roman history (we are tired of Babylon and Nineveh), but do not discover, 
except in a few instances, accounts sufficiently minute for our purpose. The habits 
and mode of life of these ancient people were entirely different from those of the 
moderns ; to be sure, they made speeches almost as long as ours, but as they 
fought and killed game with bows and arrows, instead of muskets that produce 
fire, they were ignorant of the many uses to which this element may be applied. 
The advancement of civilisation and intelligence has brought us to the knowledge, 
that while it is a powerful instrument in taking away life, it is also a means of 
sustaining it. Nor do we find that these people, enlightened as they undoubtedly 
were, could waltz, or dance the polka, both of which so much enliven the spirits, 
refine the taste, and, above all, sharpen the appetite. The earliest notice of 
Grecian cooking is found in the 9th book of the Iliad. It is known to all scholars 
that Achilles and the commander-in-chief of the army had a bitter quarrel about 
a lady, called each other hard names, and separated deadly foes. Achilles, being 
of a fiery temper, left the army, which in consequence suffered many reverses. 
It being thought necessary to success that he should resume his place as one of 
the chiefs, three envoys were despatched to urge his return. The deputation 
consisted of Ulysses, Ajax, and an old man named Phoenix, a calm, country 


member, who was doubtless selected for the purpose of standing between the 


cunning of Ulysses and the ardent temperament of Ajax. Achilles, on the lookout, 
seeing them approach, immediately desired his friend, Patroclus, to fill the largest 
bowl with the best wine, and, knowing they would be hungry, directed him to 
prepare refreshments. 
; “ He said. Patroclus, o’er the blazing fire, 
Heaps in a brazen vase three chines entire ; 


The brazen vase Automedon sustains, 
Which flesh of porket, sheep, and gvat contains.” 


This of course was a stew. Afterwards,— 


“Then when the languid flames at length subside, 
He strewed a bed of glowing embers wide ; 
‘Above the coals the smoking fragments turns 
And sprinkles sacred salt from lifted urns.” 


This was a broil. As yet gridirons were not. . : 


_ The party ate and drank plenteously. Madame Dacier and other commenta- 


tors are pleased with the simplicity of the entertainment, and remark with admi- 
ration on the free and easy style in which it was conducted. Patroclus, the friend 
of the host, was the chief cook ; no servants appeared, each guest helping himself 


as he liked. It is to be supposed, as Achillesand Patroclus both laboured inthe ~ 


preparation, it was intended the festival should be worthy of the exalted personages 
who were to partake of it; these were no less than a king, the son of a king, and 
three renowned Grecian generals. All seemed pleased; yet by closely viewing 
the matter, it will be seen that this was only outward show, for it did not produce 
the effect intended. If fleas were then as numerous and as nimble as those of the 
present day, each ambassador return home with one in his ear ; and this, exclusive 
of the feast, was all that was obtained, while Achilles resisted their entreaties, 
and remained as obstinate as ever. How is this to be accounted for? Simply 
thus,—there was a defect in the cooking. Had they commenced with a potage 4 


. 
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la Reine, or even a consommé, with a glass of sparkling Moselle immediately 
after, it would have produced an agreeable feeling; then bouilli and turbot, or 
anguille & la Tartare, with a few hors-d’ceuvres, and ‘a genial spirit would have 
been created : these, followed by lamb or kid (leaving out the pork) as réti, it 
cannot be doubted the party weuld have risen from the table -in harmony with 
each other, the object of the meeting being accomplished, and the war more 
speedily terminated. It is, however, unfair to condemn people for ignorance : the 
Greeks could compose a poem whichis still the admiration of the lettered world ; 
but they had never been taught the art of cooking on scientific principles, had 
not discovered the new combinations science has developed. Let us add, too, to 


their praise, that they were the original inventors of the sausage. Their first. _ 


attempt was made by mingling with a moderate quantity of pork the flesh of 
rabbit, pheasant, and peacock, which being spiced with judgment, the whole was 
made very tasteful, and wasimitated with great success by the moderns down to 
the sixth century. A distinguished Italian poet who flourished about the same 
period composed, in honour of the sausage, a song that enjoyed much reputation 
among gourmands. It is neither convenient nor necessary to continue the account 
of Grecian gastronomy. It probably improved by intercourse with foreign nations, 
and by the increase of wealth, which generates luxury. Let us pass to others, 
The Romans were a hardy race of people, of strong mind,—what we call a 
go-ahead people,—but deficient in refinement. Much of their literature, and 
‘nearly all their cookery, were derived from the Greeks, after time had produced 
an improvement in Grecian art. In their early career, their best cooks were from 
Sicily, and their nicest dishes were designated by the name Sicule dapes. Yet, 
although thus provided, their tables were loaded with solid materials rather than 
with skilfully compounded dishes. ‘The profusion was marvellous; they thought 
to dazzle by display rather than to win goodwill and appetite by delicate food. 
scientifically prepared. No better proof need be given of the want of delicacy of 
the Roman appetite than their great fondness for pork ; a hard, slow-of-digestion 
substance that should rarely be eaten. Their method of killing, intended, no doubt, 
to remove this objection, did not make the meat any better. They thrust a: spit 
red-hot through the body of the pig, and suffered it to die without bleeding. 
Even if by this method the flesh was made tender, the retention of the blood 
changed its colour, and disposed it to more speedy putrefaction. It may be said, 
en passant, that pork was not improved by a modern invention. A living pig 
was taken (only about two hundred years ago) made to swallow vinegar, water, a 
_ great variety of herbs, all boiled together, then immediately whipped to death, and 
roasted forthwith. None of these practices, we are happy to say, prevail at present. 
The Romans ate of many dishes we are accustomed to, many we are not, and 
many we never think of as food. Game was always in repute. Wild and domestic 
fowls were much liked, as they are with us, except the nightingale, the cuckoo, and 
the peacock. Of theselast the tongues were in vogue down to the time of William the 


Conquercr, and were considered a great delicacy. Fish was abundant, and of great ~ 


variety, yet cod, haddock, and halibut do notappear to have been known, or if so, were 
not valued; Of the solid meats , the most of them were the same as those we eat, but 
the‘young of the common ass (asinus) and young puppies (cabuli lactantes), were 
they never so well fattened, we could never tolerate. Yet the last were evi- 

dently thought a delicacy, for they formed part of the entertainment given by 
Maecenas to Augustus and Horace.. It was not that the Romans were deficient: 
in comestibles ; these were abundant and various; what they lacked was judgment 
in the choice, and art in combining them. They could well discipline large 


} 
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armies, that conquered wherever they were led, yet they had not the skill 
necessary to sustain life agreeably; or, in other words, they were deficient in 

-knowledge of cookery” They could make wise laws for general government, 
yet lacked skill to give fresh zest to food. Many of their laws are adopted into 
our mode, but we eschew their kitchen. They were wanting in invention 
They were good eaters, but this is not enough to form a man of pure taste. The 
French professors say, L’homme mange: |’homme d’esprit sait manger.” And 
then their-sources! It is painful to think of them. Modern adepts will wonder 
at their taste. It is doubtful if what delighted patrician palates would agree 
with our plebeian ideas. The most celebrated of their sauces was the garum’ This 
was composed in the following manner :—*‘ The intestines of fish are thrown into 
a vessel, salted, laid before the sun, frequently turned ; when sufficiently heated, 
the garum is drawn from them.” This was highly esteemed ; yet it willat once 
be perceived that, leaving out the seasoning, it is no other than our common 
fish oil, of a most rancid odour. Other sauces were made, rendered even more 
pungent by a sprinkling of assafcetida (silphium), the odour of which we have no 
terms for. It is a matter of surprise that the Romans should have been so long 
contented with combinations of so gross, and, to us, so repulsive a nature, more 
especially as they had so intimate an intercourse with the more refined Greeks. 
During the early period of their history, they senta deputation to Athens to 
request a copy of the laws of Solon, besides which, many of the Roman youth 
were sent there to study belles-lettres and philosophy ; it is hardly to be supposed 
these individuals, in search of knowledge, would return without bringing with 
them correct notions of the fare they had been accustomed to, with the manner 
it had been prepared. In fact, this intercourse did at last bring a change; and 
when, by their all-conquering arms, the world was at their feet, and riches 
accumulated, the Romans became refined in their taste, and the luxury of the 
table kept pace with the mighty power of the State. Then the universe was 
ransacked for rarities, and the ingenuity of men was tasked to discover new modes 
of gratifying the new and varied tastes that were formed. Poultry and truffles 
were brought from Africa, rabbits from Spain, pheasants from Greece, and 
peacocks from the extreme parts of Asia ; exclusive of this, increased attention 
was given to the cultivation of fruit, as well exotic as indigenous, so that nothing 
was left undone to make Rome the focus of gastronomy, as she was the mistress 
of the world. Thus she remained many centuries, supreme in power, the centre 
of art, the seat of literature, the home of eloquence, and last, though by no 
means least, the abode of a class of men who, by their scientific labours, gave 
dignity to a hitherto neglected department of domestic economy, made it the 
means of infusing a kindly spirit, and taught mankind the salutary precept that 
reconciliation is often produced, benevolence awakened, and many of the passions 
that disturb social life calmed, by a copious dinner, scientifically p ‘ 

Time rolled on, and the flame of the culinary art burned long and bright to 
cheer the world ; but the kitchen fire, like man, is as liable to trouble as the 
sparks to fly upward. Sad, very sad, is the thought that, just as we have 

‘ gequired a pure taste of earthly pleasures, a chilling blast of adversity comes into 
the midst of our enjoyment, withers the sweet flowers we have tended with so 
much care, and robs us of our delight. The morning dawn may display its 
brightness, filling us with hope ; the noon may be clothed with splendour, but the 
evening be shrouded in gloom ; and so it was with ancient Rome. Her night 
came ; her glowing hearths (particularly the kitchen hearths) became solitary, 
or were guarded by new and uncouth forms, who knew nothing but hunger : her 
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harvests were trodden by the horses of the stranger. The immigrants scorned 
the delicacies before them, the art by which they were created, and the hands 
that had laboured to combine them. Palaces were destroyed, and with them the 
cooks who had made them joyous abodes. By the irruption of the barbarians. 
the internal as well as the external glories of Rome were effaced, and this was 
followed by a period of darkness that rested long over the civilised world, 
Everything fell before Alaric and his rough hordes; nothing was respected. 
Soups and science, fish and fine arts, bouilli and belles-lettres, pastry and poetry, 
all shared alike in one common fate, were involved in the same universal ruin-; 
and ages elapsed before the light of knowledge and the art of cooking were 
restored, to brighten the mind with one, and refine the appetite of mankind with 
the other. The conquerors were for a time constant to their horseflesh, or 
meat of domestic animals, which they eat raw; but climate, and the example of 
the vanquished, ere long brought about a change. They found the delicately 
prepared meats of the south more pleasant to the taste than their owa coarse 


food ; and, by mingling in the repasts of the conquered, they became insensibly — 


tinetured wit 
social life. 
Although the progress of amelioration was occasionally checked, it yet 
gradually gained ground. It was most conspicuous in France, where it took a 
stand under the enlightened government of Charlemagne, and continued to 
advance during the reigns of his successors. But a most notable change took 
place from the moment Chivalry commenced to bring an influence on social 
manners. Then, among many of its achievements, was that of the introduction 
of females into social circles, which not only softened the harsh features in the 
‘ character of men, but tended still further to improve the gastronomic taste of 
the age. Cookery was immensely the gainer. The fair and noble dames, who 
embellished the court, or smiled on suitors, did not disdain to cast an eye on the 
kitchen, whence now issued aliments made more alluring by varied embellish- 
ments bestowed upon them. Pheasants appeared on table, their claws gilt with 
gold ; and the peacock was presented with its gorgeous tail expanded, to charm 
_ the eye, while it enticed to a more material sense. Fair hands, hitherto unused 
to toil, now assisted in some of the minor details of the kitchen, and pastry soon 
occupied a station which succeeding ages have confirmed. The Venetians 


civilisation, and learned, at last, to estimate the gentleness of 


furnished the spices of the East, and the Arabians the perfumed liquids. Meats. 


were served up in fantastic forms, and fish was sometimes boiled in rose- 
water. 
Cookery, like some of the best qualities of our nature, may be diverted from 
its true purpose by being carried to extremes. So thought some legi » who 
- attempted to apply a corrective, by passing sumptuary laws: ‘These, people 
laughed at and evaded, so that at last they became, like other historical monu- 
ments, thought of, but neither read nor observed. The world moved on, ‘and 
every one lived.as well'as he could. The meat in the pot simmered; the joint 
turned with the spit; the stew frothed; the fry uttered its welcome sound ; 
. and the gridiron stood fire unflinchingly. If historical report be true, excellent 
- fare was always to be found within the abbeys, convents, monasteries, and like 
establishments, which, being well endowed, governed by people of discernment, 
and little subjected to the gaze of the profane, enjoyed culinary prerogatives 
denied to worldly communities. stele 
Having brought our batterie de cuisine thus far into good company, @ place is, 
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now open to present cookery in another and highly important point of view. It 
is astonishing to perceive the aid chronology has received from cookery, and 
how well it traces the progress of civilisation. The early stage of manhood is 
marked by men cutting slices from the living animal and eating them raw ; 
the second period is when the meat is broiled or stewed; the third when the 
mind becomes enlarged, and human skill is exercised in forming combinations to 
foster.the desire of all created beings to reach a point beyond the one on which 
they rest. Here is civilisation. Here is the world’s progress clearly defined by 
Cookery, which thus has a merit unnoticed even by its most zealous 
partisans. 

The present offers a fit occasion to hold a little tete-a-tete with our readers, 
for the “purpose of showing what we consider our duty, and what they may 
reasonably expect from us. We do not profess to be historians or biographers,— 
to give the life and adventures that have passed in various kitchens, furnish a 
date for each event, or follow a chain of years link by link. This would check 
the easy freedom we like to take to ourselves, and greatly weary those who are 
kind enough to listen. Nevertheless, we shall observe a certain degree of order, 
for the purpose of giving what we have to say somewhat the air of an historical 
treatise. We shall be diligent in research, faithful in relatio#, and draw our 
facts from every accessible source. It is the habit (some call it the mission) of 
our beloved country, to wander far and take whatever they can lay their hands 
on ; it is equally the elevated mission of the culinary art to promote civilisation 
and refinement, by bringing from far the effect of skill and experience home to 
the bosoms and stomachs of those on whom the light of science has not yet shone. 
As we advance in our narrative, we find cookery and refinement of manners 
keep company. Germany was slow in its progress, and it was only till the 
armies of France carried with them victory and cookery, that gastronomic taste 
was infused into the nation. Still it was long obstinately bent on plain roast and 
boiled, and even to this day simplicity and solidity are the characteristic traits 
of this people. Holland would not raise its head above its marshes. Caviare, 
sour-crout, and gin were the favourite, diet, and, although within almost speak- 
ing-distance of the fountain of good taste, resisted its culinary blandishments 
with the same vigour it withstood its armies. Her manners were in harmony 
with her diet. England, the ‘‘ Defender of the Faith,” the champion of free 
government and ardent promoter of civilisation, could not be allured to the re- 
finements in cookery which the age was striving to bring forth. The food of 
the highest of the Plantagenets was coarse and ill-dressed ; nor when their power 
fell to the house of Tudor, was improvement visible. Henry the Eighth was a 
regular beef-eater ; his successor, Queen Elizabeth was not more delicate, while 


her maids of honour breakfasted on stock-fish and beer. What could be expec-- 


ted from a people with such antecedents ? One whose digestive powers had never 
been brought under a systematic course of education. To these habits they 
steadily clung many years. About the middle of the seventeenth century, a 
partial improvement was made. Charles the Second, who had passed much of 
his life abroad, although not always able to buy a dinner for himself,.saw enough 
to teach him to appreciate a good one. ‘The return of this king gave an impulse 
to the genius of cookery, and taught the nation—what they did not know before 
—that man is not made merely to digest. Still John Bull was rugged, which 
made an ambassador of Louis the Fourteenth’s, of France, complain that he was 
sent among barbarians, who had a dozen religions and only one sauce, melted 
butter. This very tardy progress is the more remarkable, as a few signs of re- 
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. finement of manners, if not of cookery, were visible as early as the middle of 


the fourteenth century. This, it must be noted, was observable only in convents, 
where, as may be supposed, more attention was bestowed upon this point than in 
the open world, where moved the rough barons who governed it. The follow- 
ing is a description of a female at her meat, as given by Chaucer: 


THE NUN. 


“* At mete was she well ytaught with alle— 
She lette no morsel from hire lippes falle, 
Ne wette hire fingers in hire sauce depe, 
_ Wel coude she carie a morsel and well cepe, 
Thatte no droppe ne felle upon hire brest, 
Tn curtesie was sette ful moche hire lest. 
Here over lippe wiped she so clene, 
That in hire cuppe was no farthing sene 
Of grese, when she drunken had hire draught. * 
Full semely after hire mete she raught.” 


We are now arrived at a period when art, science, and cookery attained to 
distinction by their intrinsic merits. The impulsion was first visible in France 
the early part of the seventeenth century, during the reign of Louis the Four- 
teenth. To France belongs the honour of being the guiding star in an untrodder 
path, of being the great patron of the aspiring genius of cookery, and bringing 
home to the bosoms of men the pleasure to be derived from the cultivation of 
the culinary art. This elevated position she still retains by common consent ; 
reflecting persons perceiving her singular aptitude for the higher branches of the 
art, and that she possesses a clear perception of the wants ard wishes of a large 


' portion of the civilised world. At this time coffee was introduced; it was 


brought into Europe by the Dutch; sugar appeared in larger quantity than 
formerly. It is doubted among economists whether the ancients were acquainted 
with sugar as we use it, it being a work of art; but it was early found by the 
moderns to be an essential ingredient in many preparations for eating and drink- 
ing. Brandy was known some time before, but not till now was its use ex- 
tended ; and tobacco, hitherto confined to a few, was now brought forward to 
complete the list of stimulants. Whether the world is benefited by these two 
last discoveries is very doubtful. Happily, refinement kept pace with gastro- 
nomy. The physical strength of Louis the Fourteenth declining as he advanced 
in years, various restoratives were invented which still hold place among the 
liqueurs of the day. 
Notwithstanding the unfortunate closing scenes of the life of Louis the Four- 
teenth, the culinary art and the public taste did not decline. But it was reserved 
for the commencement of the eighteenth century to cheer the continent of 
Europe, after a long war, by presenting to the world the enlivening display of 
the dinde aux truffes (turkey stuffed with truffles), This was an achievement 
‘of the Regent Orleans, for which his memory is still cherished, and his moral 
irregularities forgotten. Other discoveries were made, great amelioration was 
introduced into the arrangements of the dinner-table, a spirit of conviviality was 
fostered, the dinner-hours were changed, so that more time might be given for 
social intercourse; at the same time, domestic affairs and political discussions 
were found to be better understood and arranged when the parties were under 
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the influence of a good dinner or a dejeuner & la fourchette. Even the Revo- 
lution, with all its horrors, did not sensibly check the disposition to convivial 


reunions, and many who, in the morning, had dencunceda political opponent in. 


the assembly, sat down without thought, while cutting his meat, that the sharp 
axe of the guillotine was in readiness to take away his appetite and head 
together. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the various substances that constitute our food. 
We have them in profusion. Our defect lies in the want of scientific knowledge 
in their ‘preparation,—the proper method of displaying them on a table so as to 
produce a good effect, and skill in adding side dishes (hors d’ceuvres) to give 
fulness to the group. Mistakes are made in placing the courses; a rdti some- 
times comes in before an entrée, and what ought to be a side dish is often made 
to figure out of its proper place. In the eyes of the uninitiated these are slight 
defects, which time may remove ; and they are not mentioned to depreciate the 
fare that is presented. But it should be known, for the’benefit of our successors, 
that a well-ordered table affords refreshment to the mind while it presents 
nourishment to the body. If, as some people assert, the seat of the soul is in 
the stomach, how important it is that the ethereal part should be properly 
cherished! It is not, however, the kind of food one eats, or the more or less 
skill with which it is prepared, that is the essential poiut; there is another 

consideration comesin worthy of equal notice ; this is the manner the food should 
be eaten. There are five kinds of eaters. 1. There is your dull man, who 


seems to eat merely from habit, mainly because his parents did so before him, 


and he expects his children will follow his example. 2. Your impatient, fidgety 
being, who is all activity, and who falls to at once on the dish that happens to 


be before him. 3. Your careless eater, without education, who considers so much 


time as lost that is passed at the table, puts all dishes on the same level, and 
hardly knows the difference between the breast and the drumstick. 4. Next 
comes your ravenous animal, who thinks only of quantity, takes everything that 
comes in his way, as if anxious to show the capacity of his stomach. 5. Lastly, 
come the professors, men of taste, who cast a practised eye over the table before 
they eat, use judgment in the choice of such dishes as suit their habits, and eat 
sparingly of each, that their palate may be gently excited by variety. These 
are the guests who are the best dinner-table talkers. And here we take the 
liberty of presenting a precept given by an ancient philosopher, whose name we 
do not remember, neither is it of consequence, that the mouth is the vestibule of 
the soul, the gate of discourse, the portico of thought ; of course nothing unclean 
(of course unpalatable) should go in or come out. eey ? 

It is time to bring our remarks to a close, and some our friends may think 
we have already said too mach. But, exclusive of the interest we take in what 
we consider an essential matter, and even at the risk of wearying those whose 
friendship we value, we shall throw out a few hints on what we conceive to be 
the most classical mode of forming an agreeable dinner-party. It should consist 
of eight or nine,—more would require a parade which would be tiresome; in this 
number ladies must certainly be included. Care should be taken to seat the 
guests that are congenial to each other. It is not advisable to talk much when 
one begins to eat. Each person is placed at table to perform a service, and the 
first course has the effect to give an idea of the work to come; then the guest 
has time for reflection, his mind becomes composed, after which he may gradually 
unfold it. If the party be large, conversation can be held only with the person near 
by; if small, it may be made general. Don’t touch champagne until the com- 
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mencement of the second course; if you do, you will be gay at the wrong time. 
Above all, violent emotions should be avoided in the early stage of the repast. As 
this proceeds, hilarity wil! naturally follow ; the soul as well as the body will exhibit 


the effect by fresh colour to the countenance, brightness to the eyes, and lively sallies; 


while a gentle warmth will pervade the whole system. The conversation should 


be on the common topics of the day, music, poetry, the opera, painting, men, 


women, and books, on politics very little. The greatest care should be taken to 


prevent argument. If a guest feels inclined to commit this misdemeanour, the : 


host may feel justified in recommending another glass of brown stout, with ano- 
ther piece of cheese. The party should leave the table all together, and. take 
cofiee in the drawing-room ; when there, individuals may, if they wish, take each 
other aside to converse on any special topic; there will always be a few left to 
chat with ladies who wish to talk instead of reposing. All this displays, as we 
believe, the happy moral and physically favourable effect of a good dinner, with 
a choice selection of guests. 

The general course of these our remarks leads us to the thought that an essen- 
tial part of education is neglected in this city. We have schools where book- 
learning is poured into the heads of scholars in streams ; we abound in lecturers, 
who treat on all possible subjects; and we have societies for the encouragement 
of religion and morals, besides associations and laws to teach people what they 
should drink and how much they shall drink. How is it, then, that in the great 
desire to ameliorate the moral and physical condition of our people, no society 
has been formed to regulate their eating. Almost all men eat more than they 
ought ; and this is done in a hasty manner. In the midst of commercial 
anxiety, literary irritation, or moral vexation, man will sit down and eat 
rayenously, his plate filled with every variety that the table affords, all put 
together. The next day he feels uneasy, and wonders what is the matter. In 
a month or two our gormandizer finds he has the dyspepsia, which lingers about 
him for years, and affects his mind. All things are bright when you have eaten 
enough ; they are gloomy when you have eaten too much. Now, we cannot but 
believe a remedy might be applied that would relieve the mind and save the 
lives of many of our suffering brethren. We abound in pure philanthropists ; 
let them lose no time in uniting for the purpose. If what we have written 
shall have the effect to awaken them to the performance of this act of humanity, 
we shall hail the bright day, amply recompensed for our labours by seeing our 
disinterested efforts made the means of teaching the ignorant, enlightening the 


partially instructed, and increasing the enjoyment of a large portion of the com- 


munity, 


‘ 
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T was during the Consulate and the Empire, that the gambling houses of Paris 

were in their heyday. As none of our readers, fortunately, have seen those 

theatres of terrible and absorbing passages, we quote the account M. Veron 
gives of them :— 

The first day of the month, I found myself richer than usual ; I had sold @ 
very excellent skeleton for twenty-five francs ; and I was able to invite two 
friends for dinner. Rousseau (one of his school comrades) was one of my 
guests. He was anxious to return me the dinner; the day was appointed; the 
rendezvous was at six o’clock, at the Café du Roi. There were three of us, 
Rousseau, I, and a young medical student, who was fast dying with a galloping 
consumption, which had been brought on by fatigues in the hot sun during the 
revolution of July. All of us were punctaal at the rendezvous. Our host was 
sad and embarrassed. At last he said to us, ‘“‘ I have invited you to dine with 
me; but my purse is empty.” In this alarming situation, the young physician 
said, “It is probable we are both (looking at me) in the same position as 
Rousseau (he spoke the truth); “eh bien! there is but one thing to be done ; 
I'll go and borrow twenty francs from the keeper of the café.’’ I doubted very 
much whether he had any credit there ; but he came back with a gold piece in 
his hand. We started off to dinner. We crossed the garden of the Palais. 
Royal. ‘‘ Suppose we go up stairs,” said one of us, ‘‘ and risk at the rouge-et-- 
noir half of our fortune—say ten francs?’’ The proposal was unanimously 
accepted. Rousseau was sent off to try our fortune ; he soon returned ; he had. 


lost. Our situation became a bad one; we met, feeling all the pleasures of 


hope, one of our comrades, the tall G , a charming young fellow, and the 
son of a grammarian. We told him our story; unfortunately he could add to 
our purse only three francs and a half, and he gave us to understand, by a ges- 
ture, that his watch was at the pawnbroker’s. We soon induced our new com- 
rade in misfortune to club his money with ours, and to go and risk the thirteen 
franks and a half at the rapid chances of the roulette. Our player did not re- 
turn ; it was past seven o’clock; shall we dine or not? Our friend appeared : 
he showed us sixty francs. We gaily went to Véfour’s for our dinner. i 


scarcely know why, but we all resolved to dine very economically. We knew _ 


not what else to do, but to return toa gambling house. Our friend G—— was: 
charged to play all that remained in our common purse, thirty-five francs; and 
we should share our earnings. Ina very few minutes our friend G had 
won eight hundred francs at roulette ; the share of each of us was two hundred 
francs. G—— and Rousseau boldly played their two hundred francs, and, in 
a few minutes, they each bad fifteen hundred or two thousand frances of winnings. 
Rousseau was greatly indebted at the Café du Roi, and at the Café des Variétés; 
we tore him, so to say, from the gambling house, and, by paying a large sum on 
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account, he opened a new credit at both of the cafés. Head and ears in debt, 
‘without a cent of money in his pocket, and without credit in the morning, in the 
evening he was rich and esteemed. Such wonders, easily turn one’s head. 

The next day, after leaving the hospital, I returned alone to the same gamb- 
ling house, to risk the hundred and odd francs which remained to me, after the 
division of the evening’s spoils; I won some twelve louis d’or; it seemed like a 
dream. The next day, I was at noon at the same place; I had taken the pre- 
caution to have it retained for me. For nearly three months I won in this way, 
nover less than a hundred francs a day, and often much larger sums. [I still 
continued to perform my duties as an interne in the hospitals; but on ill terms 
with my books, leading what is called a “fast ” life, frequenting the restaurants 
and the theatres, having for the first time gold coins in my pocket, and, for a 
student, large sums in my secretary. The tailleurs and the bouts de tables 
praised my game. A ponte, a professional gambler, whom I had never seen, 
stopped me one day, about dinner time, in the arcades of the Palais Royal. 
~** Monsieur,” he said, ‘* I have nothing to ask from you: but I saw you play 
this morning ; allow me to shake hands with you ; it is impossible to play with 
more good luck and more good sense.” I knew how to stop in my winnings; 
and so I often had the chagrin of playing only a quarter of an hour aday. How 
heavily the time hung on my hands during the rest of the day! Roulette win- 
nings excite all sorts of immoralities in the heart, and nothing more brutalizes 
the mind ; nothing sooner extinguishes all love of labour and of study; nothing 
inspires greater contempt of all business, a greater loathing for all duty, than 
these riches of an hour which fortune gives you, that she may have the pleasure 
of despoiling you of them. I speak only of the player who wins; what would 

_ I have to say of the player who loses! In this intoxicated idleness, fevered 
and disquieted by constant winnings, I had daily greater difficulty to keep within 
limited winnings. Had I played higher, said [ to myself, I would have won a 
large fortune. I had resolved never to stake more at first than ten louis d’or ; 
and during two or three days I daily won some fifteen hundred or two thousand 
francs. Then I determined never to stake more at first than five hundred 
francs ; for two days that montante was completely successful. Although, dur- 
ing three months, I had lived like a millionnaire, and like a generous million- 
naire, I still had in my safe (for I had a safe) some nine or ten thousand francs 
in gold or in notes, which I had won. I again determined that I would never 
stake more than a thousand francs at first. From the first thousand-franc note 


I staked, I doubled ; I still won. ‘But soon the strangest coups, two and one, 


nine and forty (I played only at trente et un), appeared against me on the tapis 
vert. I went home to get more money. I returned a second time, a third 
time ; and as I had invited several friends to dine with me that day, and as the 
dinner was ordered, I left in my safe only some louis d’or, persuaded that I 
should conquer fortune with courage and large forces. There was not even a 
combat ; I lost every time. A gambler’s idea suggested itself to my mind. 1 
visited that day every gambling house in Paris; at six o’clock I had scarcely 
enough money left to pay for the dinner I had ordered. Rich with nine or ten 
thousand francs, and a great many castles in the air in the morning, in the even- 
ing I had not a cent nor an illusion. We gaily buried at table my fortune and 
my gambling luck, and the next morning I awoke, my heart and my mind free, 
‘almost glad to resume my past life of labour and of study, and to end that care- 
‘worn and agitated life of a professional gambler. I did not, however, open my 
books again without feeling my mind wander. The gambler reappeared; I re- 
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proached myself bitterly for having failed*to play well—for having run after my 
lost money. I no longer laid the blame on fortune; I imputed it all to myself. 
I even thought it would continue to protect me. I found means, for the first 
time in my life, to borrow a thousand écus, and, notwithstanding all my vows, 
notwithstandiug my evening’s experience, I lost these thousand écus in one single 
-day. Behold whither a friendly dinner, and the sale of a skeleton may lead one! 
Happily these rude adventures restored me to my senses, and I felt alarmed at 
the dangers I ‘had run. During these three months of dissipation I have at 
least witnessed all madness of gamblers; I have met in these gambling houses. 
artisans, fathers, young men, grey-beards, soldiers, literary men, some physicians, 
and more than one public functionary. Every house had its regular frequenters, 
we were all equal in the eyes of the “‘ Bank,” and perhaps the ruined gambler, _ 
with disordered clothes, and a thin and pained face, was the most respected. 
Under the regime of 1840, M. Thiers, president of the Cabinet, and who was 
under obligations to me, offered me several places in the gift of the government ; 
I spoke of the place of maitre des requétes. ‘You maitre des requctes!” said 
M. Thiers, “‘ the thing is impossible.” The severe traditions of the State Coun- 
cil would not allow me, an ex-manager of the opera, to be appointed a maitre des. 
requétes, and M. Thiers instanced to me, among others, the name of a State 
Councillor, whose learning and virtue commanded the greatest reserve and the 
greatest respect. I contented myself with smiling, and I left M. Thiers to his 
illusions. This very virtuous state councillor, whose name I shall suppress, had 
been like me one of the most assiduous frequenters of the gambling house I have 
just mentioned: I even had a difficulty with him one day. I placed twenty 
francs on the rouge—I won+-I was paid. I wished to take up my twenty 
francs, they had disappeared. The deal ended, a player spoke to me. “See here, 
monsieur,” said he to me, “ here are the twenty francs you were looking for; I 
took them up by mistake.” This absent-minded player was M. Thiers’s virtuous 
state councillor. 

Gamblers are cordial and talkative with other players. They communicate to 
each other their joys, faults, and chagrins, their successful or their abandoned 
systems ; but their conversations never quit this theme—gaming. One has, in : 
gambling houses, a number of friends of whom he knows neither the name nor 
the residence, nor the profession, nor the past life, nor the present situation. A 
gambler never speaks to another gambler in the street. The servants of the 
gambling houses were called Messieurs de la chambre; in all the gambling 
honses, even at Frascati’s and at the Cercle des Etrangers, one was obliged to give 
them his hat. They gave him acheck everywhere except at Frascati’s and at 
the Cercle, where they remembered every visitor and his hat. Some very dis- 
tinguished strangers entered the salons with their hats in their bands, but this 
tolerance was an honour rendered. Messieurs de la chambre, in all the houses 
served beer and sugar and water gratuitously. At Frascati’s any sort of refresh- yy 
ment might be called for, at the Cercle des Etrangers one dined or supped, if 

rsonally invited. In the houses of the second order Messieurs de la chambre 

ent money upon pledges. At Frascati’s and the Cercle, Messieurs dela cham- 
bre lent, without receipt, very large sums of money to known players; these 
pecuniary loans were always recompensed at the will of the borrower. At No. 
113, at Birbi, the first stake could be so low as ten cents: at roulette the first 
stakes could not be under two frances; at trente-et-un, the first stake could not 
be less than five francs; at No. 154, there was a table where gold only was 
played for; at Frascati’s, besides roulette and trente-et-quaraute, they playedat ~ 
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creps ; ai the Cercle they played only trente-et-un and creps; at the house in 
the Rue de Marivaux, there was only one roulette. At all of the games, the 
first stakes, or the highest doubling of stakes, could not exceed twelve thousand 
francs. Under the Empire, the first stakes were unlimited in the amount. 


Every gambling house had @ chef de partie, rouilette tailleurs, trente-et-un tail- | 


leurs, creps tailleurs, and, lastly, bouts de tables, charged with attending to the 
stakes and the payments. Each chef de partie had six or twelve thousand franes 
salary ; the tailleurs had not less than six thousand franes, some of them had 
seven thousand francs ; the boutes de tables had less. Some of them were old, 
ruined gamblers, who every now and then would hand you under the table five or 
ten francs, and ask you to play for them. One of these boutes du table was at 
the same time porter at the Sorbonne. All the gambling houses of Paris opened 
at noon, and closed at midnight. Frascati’s alone remained open a part of the 
night, according to the number of the players, and the importance of the stakes 

the last two deals were announced in advance. At the Cercle des Etrangers alone 
gambling commenced only at eight o’clock, the days they gave dinners, and at 
ten o’clock the other days. Balls, with suppers, were occasionally given at 


Frascati’s and at the Cercle. Under the Hmpire, No. 9 also remained open all 


night. The Restoration suppressed the ball of No. 9, and the gambling ended 
at midnight. The passion of gaming is one of the strongest passions of the 
human heart, and all great passions are solitary—except in the gambling houses ; 
the gambler likes to be alone, alone with his visions of wealth and his despair— 
as the lover with his happy or betrayed love, as the drunkard with his fantastic 
_ dreams, with his madness, and his degradation —like the miser with his treasures, 
with his delights and his fears. ; 

All gamblers, in the gambling houses, pass through three very different petiods. 
The gambler without experience, playing with the confidence, the audacity, and 
the spirit of youth. After some terrible lessons, the gambler plays with the cal-- 
culation of mature years; he is wedded to systems, he takes notes upon the infi- 
nite caprices of chance, he studies and follows its motions. Some have confidence- 


in paroli, others in tiers et le tout ; these in the montante et deseendante ; those- 
_ have calculations based on the points which have come out as_ being the signal 
for the points which are to come out. I have seen some gamblers consult a pack. 
of cards under the table ; and others make rapid calculations between the deals, to- 
ascertain where to place their stakes. At roulette, their preferences for numbers, 
or for the colours, are founded on the most singular reasonings ; some never play —— 


others than les voisins du cylindre. Last of all, the worn-out gambler, ruined. 
and full of contempt for all calculations, the gambler who has tried everything,. 
undergone everything, and plays only with the distrust and the nervous trembling: 
of old age. I have seen some of them close their ears, that they might not hear’ 


the decrees of fate ; their pain was less to see the result of the deal on the table. © 


The despondent old player frequently contents himself with observing the game 
played by a debutant, or by a lucky player ; he even goes so far as to propose to 
him to juin their stakes. The professional gambler is anxious to persuade him- 
self that the probabilities of gain are certainties, and the slang of professional 
gamblers among themselves is founded on their persevering and unshaken confi- 
dence. A gambler never avows he loses: “ he has been put aside.” A gambler 
who has ceased to lose says: “I have come in again.” A gambler who has lost 
a@ good deal, says: “Iam engaged.” A gambler who would engage you to fur- 
nish him with money for a game proposes to communicate to you his “ practical 
studies, and assured calculations upon human probabilities.” The gambler whose 
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game has absorbed all the money he staked never says he has “lost,” but that 
he has “ blown up.” The gambler cannot say, nor can he bear to hear the word 
‘* Jose: ” he has a horror of it. The professional gambler pretends that he is not 
the slave of vice or of a passion: he calculates ae speculates. The gambler who 
has lost never feels the least envy to see another win. The gambler who is 
winning feels boundless commiseration for him who loses. Loss urges gamblers 
to the most singular, the saddest, and to the gravest extremities. I often met at 
No. 129 a literary man, with powdered hair, advanced in years, and who in his 
lucky béts would rejoice over his winnings in Latin. He was a poor wretch, 
whom the least loss would make penniless. One day he touched me on the 
shoulder, and led me out into the ball. ‘* See here,” said he: “‘ take this Perseus 
and this Juvenal, and give me forty cents.” I refused to pay less than five francs 
for these two Latin poets. His joy was excessive ; but in a half-hour he returned 
to me, putting his hand in his pocket. ‘See here,” said he: ‘‘ take that pair 
of black silk stockings, and give me what you please.” I had consented to 
diminish his library, but I could not agree to wear his old clothes. One 
day, I had forty louis d’or on the black of trente-et:un: I left it there to double. 
An old frequenter of the house came up to me. “‘ Do you want to win ?” said he: 
I havea disease ; promise me ten francs, that I may purchase a bandage.’ I won, 
and he soon lost his bandage at roulette. I have been obliged, in the course of my 
life, to study and to console a great many sorrows ; I have never seen any 
anguish more poignant than that of the player who haslost. Some unfortunate 
players bear their fate without uttering a word of complaint. I saw an English- 
‘man sitting next to me (our elbows touched), lose at, trente-et-un a hundred 
thousand francs without opening his mouth, and without a gesture of impatience 
or of anger ; reduced to his last five-hundred franc bank note, he took gold ; 
reduced to his last gold piece of twenty francs, he took silver; reduced to his 
last ten francs, he played only at roulette and with forty-cent pieces. Other 
players on the contrary insult fortune, and even the tailleur, and at the sight of 
the card which makes them lose they break the rakes. The clerk, who loses 
at rouge-et-noir another person’s money, the speculator who seeks at the gambling 
table to re-establish his fortune, may, after ill-fortune, commit suicide, but the | 
professional gambler lives a long while.* Fortune has very unexpected turns of 
favour ; its caprices are unlimited, and it often takes pleasure in making the 
gambler’s last écu the source of his largest winnings. I have often had pointed 
out to me fathers who have voluntarily exiled themselves from Paris, far from 
the gambling houses, that they might no longer play, but who every two or 
three months returned to Paris, to see again the roulette and the trente-et-un. 
‘They remained in Paris only a few hours, just long enough to exhaust the con- 
tents of their purse ; sometimes fortune retained them here by enormous winnings. 
The pontes would instance, in my day, with pride and with joy, a young country- 
man, who, about being married in his province, came up to Paris with fifteen- 
hundred francs, to purchase his wedding gifts; and who returned home only at 
the end of a week, and who carried back with him his wedding gifts and ninety 
thousand francs of winnings. They adduced also a Strasbourg coffee-house 
_keeper, who, at the end of a month, returned home with more than two hundred 
thousand francs of winnings. The names of the fortunate alone were mentioned ; 
the list of the ruined would have been toolong. Every gambling house had its _ 


* Among the exceptions to M. Veron’s general rule, the fate of the unhappy Colton 
(the author of Lacon) will suggest itself to our readers’ minds. 
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celebrated men : we often met at No. 129 a roulette player, whom they called 
Massina ; he played only a quarter of an hour, and these fifteen minutes hé either 
lost two or three thousand francs, or he won twelve or fifteen thousand francs. 
It is justice to say that the gambler need fear in the public ‘* Hells” no irregu- 
larity, no surprise nor error; the Bank alone was exposed to pay twice, and it 
- Was not completely protected from swindling. Two young men entered Fras- 
cati’s one evening : one staked on the rouge fifty louis d’or in double louis ; the 
other staked on the noir the same sum in similar coins. The rouge won, and 
fifty louis were paid to the rouge ; the stakes and the money won were immediate-_ 
ly taken away. A banker took up the stakes lost.on the noir ; but he soon per- 
ceived that these double louis were merely forty-cent pieces well gilded. The 
player who kad won had instantly disappeared ; the other was arrested. He was 
at no loss for arguments: ‘‘I did not say,” said he, ‘‘that I staked fifteen louis ; 
I have not given you counterfeit money, nay, I lose an hundred francs. It was 
your business to be more careful before paying the person opposite 
to me.” The affair ended here, and the Bank lost its nine hundred francs; 
the lesson was worth it. A celebrated general invented a trick which 
still bears his name. One day, during the Empire, he staked, at the 
Cercle des Etrangers at rouge-et-noir, a small rouleau, sealed at 
both ends, and which looked exactly like a rouleau dor of a thousand 
francs; if he lost, he took up his roll, and gave the banker a thousand-france 
note; he won, and he said to the banker, who in turn offered him a thousand 
francs, “I beg your pardon, I staked more than that.” He opened his roll, and 
he drew out of it, in the midst of some gold pieces, fifteen or twenty notes of a 
thousand francs each. The general was paid ; but the lesson was not forgotten, 
and no one was allowed to play except with his money open, and with limited 
stakes. During the Hundred Days, a trick was played on the Bank, and which 
still bears the name of its inventor. One of his accomplices, allowing a piece 
of money to fall on the floor, pretended to hunt for it on the floor; and, while 


he was apparently so engaged, he placed there an infernal machine. At a 


given moment, another accomplice acted as this one had just done; and, when 
he stooped, he fired the powder. In the midst of the general fright and confu- 
sion, the authors of this explosion alone were calm; they screamed, ‘“ Save the 
money !” and they ran off with all the gold and silver on the table. After this 
coup de main, the money of the Bank ceased to be exhibited on the table ; it 
was inclosed in copper boxes, whose ample interstices, however, sufficiently 


tempted the gambler’s eyes. All the professional gamblers are inconsolable for — 


the suppression of the gambling houses. .A marriage was recently proposed to a 
young man, and in my presence, to a well-born and elegant young man, who in 
his life of gambling had many a time astonished the spectators, by his audacious 
game, and his enurmous winnings: the lady’s fortune, her friends said to him, is 
two hundred thousand francs. ‘‘ Ah!” said he sadly, ‘‘ such a marriage would be 
possible only if gambling houses were reopened. In 1849, while travelling on the 
Rhine, I visited all the gambling houses in Germany; I found there a great 
many of the persons I had seen here in the gambling houses in 1818 ; the same 
tailleurs, the same bouts de tables, the same Messieuvs de la chambre, and es- 
pecially the same old players. The passion of gambling, like avarice, almost 
places the human heart beyond the other miseries of life ; the gambler and the 
miser live on chimeras, their pleasure is the only one which feels no satiety, their 


sunmixed passion is always lively. Let us remark, for the honour of justice - 
and morality, the durable joys of the avaricious cost privations and sorrows to _ 
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none but himself. The very fugitive pleasures of the gambler may cost the 
honour and the ruin of families, and may lead by an insensible declivity a heart 
born honest to the profoundest calculations of dishonesty and of crime. While I 
gambled, I was often the neighbour of a well-bred young man of a good family 
and of a very agreeable face. He played a game which was long successful, the 
montante and the descendante. Meeting recently a lady who had been one of 
his friends, I asked her what had become of my gambling companion : she turned 
pale, toys rolled down her cheeks, she leaned forward, and whispered in my 
ear, ‘‘ He was hung in London for forgery.” . 

_ Public gambling was authorised before 1789.. The 21 Messidor An VII., 
the Central Office of the Canton of Paris prohibited gambling on the ground of 
its immorality. Fouché, under the Consulate, gave them without the form of a 
public letting, to a certain Perrin, who was soon called Perrin of the Games ; 
and especially enjoined him to open a Cercle des Ktrangers. This authorisation 
to open public gambling houses was not, however, gratuitous. I have 
heard Bénazet, who was the farmer of the gambling houses during the Restora- 
tion, say that Perrin gave to Fouché fifty louis d’or every morning ; 
without taking a receipt. Fouché also made Perrin pay occasionally police 

drafts on him for ten or twenty thousand francs. The Cercle des Etrangers, - 
then situated in the old Hotel Aguado, Rue Grange Bateliere, had three presi- 

dents. These were the Marquis de Tilly-Blaru, Count Esprit de Castellane, 

and the Marquis de Livry ; each of them received fifty thousand frances as their 

annual salary. Nothing was played there but trente-et-un and creps. The stakes 

were not limited. There was a supper every night : fashionable women, Clotildes 

of the Opera, were admitted to these suppers. Three dinners a week were given 

at this club. Prince de Talleyrand, and his friend De Montrond played heavily 

there. The Cercle des Etrangers frequently gave masked balls ; they were called 

the Bals Livry. During the Directory, and during the Consulate, masked balls 

were all the rage. Baronne Hamelin, Madame Tallien, all the distinguished 

ladies of society, were invited to these balls. During the Consulate, and during 

the first days of the Empire, Napoleon visited them fur a few moments several 

times,, leaning on Duroc’s arm, both being masked. The presidents of the Cercle 

des Etrangers rarely allowed Perrin to show himself. It I may turst the unani- . 

mous testimony of all the contemporaries of the Directory and of the Consulate, 

nothing can give an idea of the pleasures, of the brilliancy, and of the intoxica- 

tion of this period of revival. One day the First Consul wished to suppress the 

gambling houses, but M. Fouché declared to Bonaparte that they were his best 

aids, and the surest resources of the police; the gambling houses were maintained, 

A certain Bernard succeeded Perrin; and after Bernard came Chalabre, Bour- 

sault, and Bénezet. We should not confound the Chalabre of the gambling 

houses with the noble family of the Marquis de Chalabre. The Chalabre of the 

gambling houses was the son of a certain Chalabre to whom Louis the Sixteenth 
granted the title of a colonel, that he might, without offending etiquette, deal “ 
pharaon before the Queen. Queen Mary Antoinette played pharaon nearly every 
evening at the Tuileries, at Versailles, and especially at the Trianon, The farming 
of the gambling houses was publicly let afterwards. The four farmers of the 
gambling houses who succeeded each other during the Restoration and the 
Monarchy of July, were MM. Bernard, Chalabre, Boursault, and Bénazet. 
Chalabre was in every respect a man of the old régime. I dined once at the 
Cercle with him; he was powdered, and a man of fine manners. Boursault, 
whose curious and splendid house I visited several times, was, on the contrary, 
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a man of the present time. With a very marked face, violent, passionate, always - 
ready to speak in a voice of thunder, he must have made himself heard, and _ 
perhaps applauded, in more than one club, during the Revolution. He had acted 


in tragedy, and he had even composed a tragedy. In a private conversation, or 
in a discussion en business, and without the least connection, he would declaim 
Voltaire’s or his own poetry. Under the Directory, and during the Empire, and 
even during the Restoration, Boursault attached himself to every enterprise 
which could give large profits. In his opinion, large profits ennobled and moral- 
ised every enterprise: he contracted for the mud of Paris, for the night soil of 
Paris, and for the gambling houses of Paris. Boursault’s house was magnificent, 
and with an intelligent luxury. One noticed in his gallery some good paintings ; 
‘but he especially was remarkable for having the richest greenhouses, and the ‘rarest 


flowers, at a time when horticulture was a rare luxury, and very far removed from all . 


the progress we daily see produced. It was in Boursault’s greenhouses that, during 
the latter days of the Empire, an interview took place between the Duke de Rovigo 
and Chateaubriand, by the activity of the Baronne Hamelin. This interview 
had no result. Montrond always had a cruel mot for the fatuity or the insolence 
of the possessors‘of newly acquired wealth, and of parvenus ; he gave Boursault a 
nickname which made Paris roar with laughter. This nickname recalled both 


_ the origin of Boursault’s fortune and his luxury of rare flowers of delicious - 


odours, Montrond called Boursault ‘Prince Merdiflore.™* I knew the last 


*M. de Montrond, a name which we believe will frequently appear in the succeeding 
‘volumes of M. Veron’s memoirs, was a member of one of the most ancient and aris- 
tocratic families of France. Besides the advantages of birth and of fortune, he possessed 


brilliant, polished and engaging manners, and a handsome person ; he seemed, however, 


to be altogether devoid of ambition. Early attached by friendship to the celebrated 
Prince de Talleyrand, he altogether effaced his own pecsosellty, and: contented himself 
with being the shadow of that well-known diplomatist, wnen he was every way fitted 
‘to have played a brilliant part both on the political and the diplomatic theatre. -Love 
of pleasure, however, absorbed all of his time ; the table and the sex engrossed all of his 
attention. His successes with the latter were so numerous as to have procared for him 
from his contemporaries the nickname of “ The De Lauzun of the Directory. He died 
at an extreme old see, in 1647, at one of his family ostates ; having survived all of his 
contemporaries and himself, for the last years of his life were years of the second child- 
hood, when the dotard is dependeat on his nurse. Several of hig bon-mots will make 
his name liye, and we may repeat an accredited rumour, that more than one of the 
Prince de Talleyrand’s good sayings are due to his witty and faithful friend. We men- 
tioned in a preceding page the brutal manners of the Empire ; the Count de Montrond 
was intimate with the Marquis de M——-;; one day he entered his apartments unceremo- 
niously aad found the Marquis and the Baroness H (amelin) throwing candlesticks and 
plates at each other ; the gay wit exclaimed, when he saw their animosity, “I was 

when I said you were were well matched (J’avais bien raison de dire que vous é¢ties bien 


ensemble.) Count de Montrond was prone to play unfairly at cards,—deemed no vice, ’ 


‘M. Veron assures us, in the days of the Empire. One day he sought the Prince de 
‘Talleyrand : “My dear Talleyrand, I have had s narrow escape: I was playing cards 
with a cursed rascal of the Cuirassiers (you know they are all Hercules) ; he said I had 
cheated, and swore he would throw me out of the window ; and I believe he would have 
done soif his partner had not prevented him.” Ah, Montrond, Montrond !” replied 
‘the Prince, “have not I always told you never to play, except on the ground floor ?” 
“Do you know, M. de Montrond,” said the Duchess de Luynes to him one day, “ that 
M. de Talleyrand says he likes you so much because you have so few priate ? 

“ Ah, Madame! if you were intimate with M. de Talleyrand, you would find him as 
charming as I do : he has not a single prejudice.” During the last war between En- 
gland and France, he was the only Frenchman present at a diplomatic dinner given by 
-# German diplomatist in Berlin. Among the guests present was an Englishman. ‘I de- 
‘test France and all Frenchmen, ‘without exception,” said he, glancing fiercely on M. de 


Moninens. “ How different we are !” said M.de Montrona: I like England and the. 


nglish very much, but I make exceptions.” 
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farmer of the gambling houses, M. Bénazet, very well. He died a few years © 3 


ago. He was an ex-attorney of Bourdeaux; a man of talents, and of enterprise ; 
he was obliging and generous; he was the Mecmnas of several men of letters. 
At the Revolution of July, M. Benazet was elected the commandant of one of 
the legions of the National Guard of the environs of Paris. Cassimir 


Perier appointed him Chevalier in the Legion of Honour. Harel, ex-auditor 


‘of the Council of State, a prefect during the Hundred Days, an ex-political exile, 
an ex-manager of the Odeon, and of the Theatre of the Porte St. Martin, and 
lastly, towards the end of his life, alaureate of the French Academy, for an éloge- 
of Voltaire,—Haret was very intimate with Bénazet, and he received more than 

‘one favour from the latter. One night, in the foyer of the opera, a circle was. 
formed around Benazet, when he put his fingers in a gold snuff-box. Harel 
suddenly interrupted the conversation: ‘‘ Messieurs,” he exclaimed, “ don’t. 
Bénazet look rich ?” 

When alone together, or when laughing, Bénazet’s intimate acquaintances 
called him the Emperor. At the cheque-office of the Theatre-Francais, they 
invariably said to him, ‘ Mon Prince!” The farm of the gambling houses in- 
cluded the following houses: Maison du Cercle des Etrangers, Rue Grange 
Bateliére, No. 6; Maison de Livry, or Frascati’s, Rue Richelieu, No. 108 ; 
Maison Dunans, Rue du Mont Blanc, No. 40; Maison Marivaux, No. 13 ; 
Maison Sapphos, Rue du Temple, No. 110; Maison Dauphne, Rue Dau- 
phine, No. 36; and in the Palais Royal, No. 9, including all the arcades to 
No. 24; No. 129, including all the arcades to No. 137; No. 118, including 
all the arcades from No. 102 to No. 118; and No. 154, including all the 
arcades from No. 145 to 154. While Benazet was the farmer, the Maison 
Dunans, Rue du Mont Blanc, No. 40, was closed; all the others remained 
open. Under the two last farmers of the gambling houses, the lease con- 
tained the following provisions: The farmer of them paid to the Treasury, 
by equal monthly instalments, the annual sum of 5,500,000 francs. Upon 
this sum, appropriated to the city, the Minister of the Interior, and, under 
the Restoration, the Minister of,the king’s household, received annually, and 
by equal monthly instalments, a sum of 1,660,000 francs, as an appropria- 
tion to the theatres, to the Conservatoire de Musique et de Declamation, and 
to the Institution des Quinze-Vingts. The Minister of the Interior took 
from it a good deal more money for the political refugees, for the disasters 
in the departments, and for charity to all sorts of misfortunes. The ex- 
penses of the administration of the gambling houses were fixed in the lease 
at the sum of 2,400,000 francs. The farmer also received out of the net 
receipts 100,000 francs as interest. He was, indeed, obliged always to 
have either upon the gaming tables or in his safe, 1,291,000 francs. He 
was also obliged to deposit a security of 500,000 francs in the Caisse des 
Consignations. The result of the gambling per day, and per gaming table, 
was stated by formal journals, of the total capital at the beginning and at: 
the end of the gambling, which, written in the presence of the city’s comp- 
trollers, established the net proceeds. The ninth article of the lease stated 
that all expenses of the administration, all expenses of interest, and the 
annual sum of 5,550,000 francs appropriated to the city being paid, 
there should further be appropriated to the city, upon the total of 


the net profits, when there were profits, one-half ; when the total annual’ | 
net profits did not exceed nine millions of francs, and three fourths of the” 


sum above these nine millions ; all the remainder belonged to the farmer. 


| 
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The gambling houses of Paris were closed the 81st December, 1837, by # 
vote of the Chamber of Deputies. We give the following exact table of the 
net profits of the farming of the gambling houses—in other words, the sums. 
lost annually at them from 1819 until 1837 :— 


Frances. Franes 
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MONUMENTS OF ANCIENT AMERICA. 


eres is reason to believe that at some period in the remote past, the 

territory of the United States was peopled by dense.communities, 
which had attained a certain degree of civilisation,.and which, like many 
similar races in the East, have passed utterly away, leaving but heaped 
stone and earth as evidence of ‘their former existence. 

These ancient Americans, whom we know by no more distinctive title 
than that of the Mound-builders, were in their day energetic and busy 
workers, and have left numerous traces of their art in proof that the savage 
Indian is not the true aborigine, but that the American, like the Eastern 
continent, had its phase of civilisation in pre-historic times. 

We need not touch here on the numerous defensive works found in the 
Eastern States, as there is reason to believe that they are of late origin. 
But west of the Alleghanies, over a region bounded only by the Lakes and 
the Gulf of Mexico, and extending westward to the Rocky Mountain 
region, are strewn numerous mounds and other works, evidently of the 
greatest antiquity, and bearing evidence of the civilised energy of their 
builders. Many of them are completely covered with the original forest, 
trees of hundreds of years’ growth being found upon them, which pro- 
bably were preceded by several successive forest generations since that re- 
mote period when these erections were abandoned by their builders. 

These works are very various in character, the object of some of them 
being plainly apparent, while in other cases their design is a sealed mystery. 
Among the first we may mention numerous works of defence which are 
found on the elevated terraces overlooking the Ohio River and its tribu- 
taries, and which cover, in fact, nearly every hillside. and bluff throughout 
this central region. Some of these are of great dimensions, presenting 
walls twenty feet high, which in certain cases extend through a length of 
four miles. These great enclosures are designed with a skill inthe art of 
fortification that would scarcely discredit the ability of a modern engineer. 
They are strengthened by ditches, curtain-walls and other devices, and in- 
clude lookout mounds, reservoirs and various similar military expedients. 
There appears to extend a connected system of such defences from the 
mouth of the Alleghany, through Central Ohio, to the Wabash, as if built 
with the design of resisting a pressure from the north, which perhaps, in 
the end, overcame their builders, and may have been the occasion of some 
of the southward migrations mentioned in Aztec tradition. 


But besides these defensive works, the whole region in question is full of . 


monuments of a less evident character. Some idea of ,their immense 
number may be gained from the fact that the State of Ohio alone is com- 
puted to contain about twelve thousand ancient works. These, in the 
Valley of the Ohio, frequently take the form of square and circular enclo- 
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sures, supposed to have had some religious design, and often embracing: 


very considerable areas, ' 

» Near Newark, Ohio, are extensive enclosures of this character, covering 
four square miles, and comprising ditches and earth walls in the form. of 
circles, squares, and other geometrical figures, which are combined by con- 
necting avenues. In the largest of these enclosures is an extensive mound 
representing a gigantic bird with spread wings, its dimensions being one 
hundred and fifty-five by two hundred feet. These walls are usually from 
three to seven feet high—in some cases as much as thirty feet—and ane 


Jaid out with a striking geometrical regularity, the squares and circles being: 


measurably exact. Another point of interest, as illustrating the pro- 
ficiency of their builders, is the fact that many of the squares are exactly 
equal in size, measuring ten hundred and eighty feet to the side. Most of 
the circles are small, from two hundred and fifty to three hundred feet in 
diameter, though some are more than a mile in circuit. 

The mounds are very varied in form, and have evidently been erected 
with various designs. They are occasionally of immense size, the Grave 
Creek mound in Virginia being seventy feet high and one thousand feet in 
circumference. Near Cahokia, Illinois, is a truncated pyramid ninety feet 
high and two thousand feet in circumference. The summit is level, and 
embraces an area of several acres. Such mountainous masses have not 
been heaped up without immense labour, and show clearly the energy of 
their builders. 

The majority of the mounds seem to have been erected for sacrificial pur- 
poses, and display frequent strata of ashes alternating with earth. They 
usually contain an altar or basin of stone or of clay burned very hard. 
These are often of considerable size, and contain, besides ashes, various in- 
struments and ornaments, comprising copper, silver, and shell trinkets, with 
spearheads and arrowheads of stone, shark and alligator teeth, pottery and 
many other articles. 

Another variety of mound is that built for sepulchral purposes. This is 
often very large, though containing usually but one ‘skeleton. Eight miles 


south of Newark stood formerly a great stone mound of this character, from — 


which fifteen thousand wagon-loads of stones were removed for the build- 
ing of acanal reservoir. Beneath were found several small earth-mounds. 
One of these contained a rough wooden coffin, proteeted by a layer of 
fire-clay, and containing a human skeleton, besides fifteen rings and a 
breastplate of copper. There was also found a stone box containing ap 
engraved tablet in unknown characters. In many of these mounds the 
skeletons are covered with plates of mica, of the finest quality both for 
size and transparency. Immense quantities of mica are found throughout 
this region, bushels of it in single mounds, yet it must all have been 
brought a distance of hundreds of miles. It is often cut into various orna- 
mental figures. 


In the North-western States, particularly in Wisconsin, a ‘different race 


seems to have resided, building mounds:of a very diverse character from 


_ those'alreacy described. The earthis here heaped into the shape of various 


animals—beasts, birds, reptiles and human figures being profusely repre- 
sented. One of these mounds, representing a human figure, is one hundred 
and twenty-five feet long and one hundred and forty feet from hand to 


hand. In another place isa row of animal mounds, representing probably | 


| 
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a herd of buffaloes, each thirty-five yards long. These mounds are of the | 


greatest variety in form, resembling, besides animals, tobacco-pipes, various 
weapons, crosses, angles and numerous other designs. In Qhio has been 
found the form of an immense serpent, curving through a length of one 
thousand feet, the mound being five feet high. This figure is unique, having 
no known counterpart in the world. 

In the Southern States there is another variation in the character of the 
erections, the circles and squares changing to parallelograms. One of these, 
in South Tennessee, is two hundred and twenty by one hundred and twenty 
feet base, and twenty-five feet high, with steep sides and flat summit. It 
is built of burnt clay, instead of the earth and rough stone of the northern 
works. On the battle-field of Shiloh are many similar works, measuring 
usually sixty by forty feet base, and eight feet high. They are accom- 
panied by circles, ridges and crescents, often so close together as to admit 
of stepping from one to another. In the Gulf States, from Florida to 
Texas, the monuments are frequently of great size, forming huge terraced 
pyramids, with inclined paths or ranges of steps leading to their summits. 
Besides these are extensive avenues and other works, showing the bold con- 
ceptions of this old race. In Florida are a number of wide avenues leading 
to artificial lakes, and bordered on either side with huge mounds. Some of 
these avenues are over seventy miles long, usually passing through the 
remains of a town and ending at a great pyramid. 

Crossing the Mississippi, we find still another class of remains. Here 
the practical succeeds the fanciful, ruins of old town and cities being fre- 
quent in South-eastern Missouri and Eastern Arkansas. Nothing now re- 
mains buf'series of little square mounds, the remains of adobe huts, which 
are divided by right-angled streets. 

Other traces of a vanished race occur, in the Lake Superior mining 
regions, in the remains of ancient shafts for the mining of copper. In one 


mine, under fifteen feet of accumulated soil, on which grew trees four hun- 


dred years old, was found a great mass of pure copper, weighing 11,537 
pounds. This mass liad been cleared from the rock, and was supported by 
skids, traces of fire used to disengage the rock being still visible. There 
were also found near it various rude copper implements. 

The mounds contain very numerous specimens of the art of their builders, 
some of the implements and ornamental relics being most skilfully formed. 
Many of these are of copper, which in some cases is covered with silver, 
beaten very thin and resembling modern plating. Remains of pottery are 
exceedingly numerous throughout the whole country, the shapes being 
sometimes of great beauty. Stone weapons have also been found in great 
profusion—some of them highly polished and very sharp—as well as pearls, 
marine shells from the Gulf of Mexico, and other traces of ancient com- 
merce. Their pipes, above all, display the artistic taste of this unknown 
people. These are frequently carved in stone with the utmost skill. Some 


of the carvings are exquisitely executed, and simulate animals to perfection. © 


They embrace such subjects as the otter with a fish, the hawk tearing a 
small bird, the heron, and a great variety of other animals. Among these 
are figures of the manatee, an animal not found north of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and such tropical animals as the toucan and the jaguar. . These 
carvings are beautifully wrought and, where possible, highly polished. 
How such work was performed with no harder metal than native copper 
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is difficult to conceive ; it certainly could not have been done by savage 
hands. 

Traces of the same extinct race are found to the west and north, mounds, 
having been opened in the region of the Red River of the North, as also in 
mountain ranges of Colorado, in Montana, Utah and Nevada. Upon the 


extreme summit of the snow range of Colorado are granite blocks evidently 


arranged by human hands in upright lines, which frequently extend for one 
or two hundred yards. These and the accompanying mounds stand three 
thousand feet above the timber-line. 

In New Mexico and Arizona are abundant traces of a partly-civilised 
race, very different in the character of their remains from those we have 
been considering. These ruins are exceedingly abundant in the region be- 
tween the Rio Grande, Colorado and Gila Rivers. They consist, princi- 
pally, of peculiar erections which have received the title of Pueblos. Of 
these, that called the Pueblo Pintado is one of the most remarkable. It is 
built of small flat slabs of grayish sandstone from two to three inches thick. 


Between the stones are layers of small coloured pebbles, the edifice at a 


distance resembling brilliant mosaic-work. It is thirty feet high, and em- 
braces three stories, the upper portion of each storey forming a terrace. 
The walls are three feet thick at bottom diminishing to one foot in the 
upper walls. The building is one hundred and thirty yards long, and con- 
tains fifty-three roomg on the ground-floor, some of them being very small. 
The floors are formed of rough beams, covered with bark and brushwood, 
above which is a layer of mortar. The banks of the Rio Verde abound 
with ruins of similar edifices, with traces of former cultivation and small 
irrigating canals. There is here found an abundance of beautiful pottery, 
painted and ornamented with graceful designs. Some of these pueblus are 
of greater dimensions than the one above described. The Pueblo Una Vida 
is about three hundred and thirty yards long, while that called the Chettro 
Kettle is four hundred and thirty-three yards long and four stories high, 
each storey having one hundred and twenty-four rooms. The building is 
in a ruinous condition, but one of its rooms is perfectly preserved, and dis- 
plays walls of plastered stone, containing niches, probably for domestic 
uses. It is surprising to find in this deserted district such evidences of 
dense communities, and isolated edifices, each capable of containing the 
population of a village. eee 

On the banks of the Gila are large buildings called Casas Grandes, resem- 
bling the pueblos. In this region are the ruins of numerous aucient settle- 
ments, the ground being strewn with remains of old edifices. The pueblos 
frequently contain circular structures, entered from the top, the ceilings in 
some cases supported by enormous pillars of masonry. They probably 
served as store-rooms. 

Between the Great and Little Colorados, on the summit of a range of 


sandy hills, are immense remains of pueblos. In other portions of these 


Western Territories are ruined walls of bricks which are laid with the regu- 
larity of modern masonry. In fact, this whole region seems to have been 
of old inhabited by a great civilised people, though now but a desert in- 
capable of sustaining a dense population. 
These are possibly traces of the great southward migration celebrated n 
Aztec tradition, in which the successive races that peopled Mexico are de- 
scribed as gradually making their way from the far north, where is sup- 
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posed to have been located that mysterious country of the fathers of the 
Aztecs, called Aztlan. There is certainly evidence of a growing civilisation, 
from the earth walls of the eastern country to the stone edifices west of 
the Rocky Mountains, ending in the advanced architecture of Mexico. 

We are happily not dependent on the bare word of the Spanish con- 
querors for our knowledge of this strange Aztec civilization, the ruins of 
which fully bear out their seemingly exaggerated statements. 

The modern city of Mexico is built on the site of the ancient Tenoch- 
titlan, the capital of this populous empire of the past. Under the great 
square of the city lie the ruins of the spacious temple of Mexitli; behind 
the cathedral have been found traces of the palace of the kings of Axajactal, 
in which the Spaniards were lodged on their first visit to the city; while 
the viceroy’s palace faces the site of the great palace of Montezuma. 

The temple of Mexitli stood in a wide square, which was enclosed by stone 
walls eight feet thick, ornamented with sculptured serpents. This square 
was paved with polished stone, and was very spacious, containing, besides 
the great temple, forty smaller temples to various gods; also the dwellings 
of the priests, ponds, groves, gardens and fonntains, with room besides for 
from eight to ten thousand people. The temple consisted of a vast pyramid, 
three hundred feet square at base and one hundred and twenty feet high, 
faced with stone. On the level summit stood two towers, between which 
and the base the line was broken by several terraces. This temple formed 
the type of multitudes of Anahuac pyramidal structures, thousands of © 
which probably remain undescribed in the sierras and valleys of Mexico. 
Solis speaks of eight grand and twelve thousand small temples in the 
capital city alone, while Torquemada estimates that there were forty thou- 
sand in the empire. 

_ Among the most striking of these may be mentioned the pyramids of 
Teotihuacan, which consist of two great structures, of which the largest is. 
six hundred and eighty feet square and one hundred and seventy-five feet 
high. They are faced with hewn stone of remarkable size, which is 
covered with stucco. These pyramids are considered to have been sacred 
to the Sun and Moon, and are surrounded by several hundred smaller ones,, 
from twenty-five to thirty feet high, forming streets which ran exactly to 
the cardinal points. : 

The greatest pyramid remaining is that of cholula. It is variously esti- 
mated at from one hundred and seventy-seven to two hundred feet high, 
while it is fourteen hundred feét square at base, thus covering a far greater 
area than the great Egyptian pyramid of Gizeh. It is built with alternate 
layers of clay and unbaked bricks, presenting four terraces. On top stood 
of old an altar to the God of the Air. The idol was of stone, holding in 
one hand a shield engraved with hjeroglyphics, in the other a jewelled 
sceptre, while on his head was a plumed mitre, its neck being adorned with 
a gold collar and its ears with turquoise pendants. The first terrace of this 
pyramid was cut through in forming a road, and the interior revealed 4 
square house, without doors or windows, and containing two skeletons, 
along with several basalt idols and many curiously painted and varnished 
vases. 

In the district of Vera Cruz is a pyramid built of immense stones, which 
are hewn and laid with mortar. It is remarkable for its symmetry and for 
the polish of its stones. Its base is an exact square of eighty-two feet 
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side, the height being from fifty to sixty feet. It has six or seven terraces, 
and stairs leading from base to summit. Each terrace is marked by a great 
number of niches, there being three hundred and seventy-eight in all; which 
number is supposed to refer to some Mexican calendar. This pyramid of 
Papantla lies in the heart of a thick forest, where its existence was long” 
kept a secret by the Indians, it being first discovered by some hunters 
about 1770. 

The hill of Xochicalco, some four hundred feet. high, has been made 
conical by human hands, its sides being cut into five terraces, which are 
paved and faced with hewn stones, while round the whole base extends a. 
deep and broad ditch about three mileslong. The summit has been levelled, 
forming a space of two hundred and thirty by three hundred feet, which is 
encircled by a wall of hewn stone. Within are the remains of a remark- 
able pyramidal monument. It was originally five stories high, and built of 
stones beautifully cut and polished and fitted with the greatest accuracy, 
some of these blocks being eight feet long and nearly three feet wide. But 
one storey remains, the walls of which are highly decorated with hiero+ 
glyphics and bas-reliefs. These consist of sculptured groups of figures. 


arranged in panels of thirty by ten feet dimensions, there being two panels: - 


on each side. Above these are three or four feet of frieze with sculptured 
panels. Enough of the second storey remains to show a continuation of the 
same rich ornamentation. ; 

We might instance numerous other striking examples of these teocallis, 
or gods’ houses, each a vast solid mass of earth, brick, and stone, on whose 
summits formerly burned perpetual fires, the altar-fires in the capital city 
having been so numerous as to light its streets on the darkest night. . Thus 
at Mitlan are splendid works, including a great pyramid with a base line of 
eighteen hundred feet, the building being highly decorated with labyrinthine 
devices and scroll work resembling the Grecian. The ruins of Quemada 
include remains of many imposing edifices, which are built on top of a high 
hill, whose slopes are protected by broad double walls of massive stones, 
with bastions at intervals. 

Other great Mexican works are the aqueducts, that of Chapultepec being. 
over two miles long, and built on nine hundred and four arches. The 
aqueduct of Cempoalla passed the mountains by a circuit which made its 
entire length over thirty miles. It was carried over three chasms by stone 
bridges, of which the largest was more than half a mile long, the centre 
arch being sixty-one feet broad and one hundred and ten feet high. 

The great wall of Tlascala paralleled some of the most imposing defences 
of the Old World. It was built across a valley between two mountains, 
forming a wall twenty feet thick and nine feet high, its length being abeut 
six miles. Thisgreat work was faced with hewn stone, the entrance being. 
formed of two walls whose ends crossed and left a narrow passage be~ 
tween them, after a fashion frequently found in American defensive works 

Other monuments are the great idol dug up in 1790 on the site of the temple. 
of Mexitli—a hideous, two-headed monster, ornamented with various horrible 
conceptions—and the great Calendar stone, which is profusely engraved with 
hieroglyphics signifying divisions of time, the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
the signs of the Zodiac, and various other astronomical details. 

We might instance numerous other remains of the old Mexican civilisation, 
but these will suffice to give an idea of their general character. 
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Yucatan presents us with the remains of a civilisation more surprising yet 
than that of the Mexicans, for, besides the deep mystery which envelopes it, its 
monuments surpass in architectural skill any others on the American continent, 
and rival some of the rarest antiquities of the Old World. 

Buried in the heart of tropical forests, these unique ruins have for ages 
awaited in solitary state the foot of the civilised discoverer, and are yet but 
partly known, the wide district they occupy being in a great measure unex- 
plored. Yet there have been already found the remains of fifty-four cities, each 
of which presents some peculiar feature. 

In the depth of an almost impassable forest, Stephens found the site of a 
wonderful city of the past, which has been named Copan. It consists of im- 
mense truncated pyramids, with long ranges of stone steps leading to their sum- 
mits, which are crowned with the remains of ancient temples or palaces, whose 
walls are in places ninety feet high. Colossal statues and bas-reliefs are found 
_ in great profusion ; among the former, a stone column fourteen feet high, cut in 
front into the image of a strangely dressed man, with a stern and solemn expres- 
sion of face. The sides are covered with profuse hicroglyphics. Another city, 
Quirigua, resembles Copan, but is probably older. Here are many colossal sta- 
tues, some of them twenty-six feet high, cut from a single stone. One of these 
columns has in front the figure of a man, while the rear portion of the stone re- 
presents a woman, the sides being covered with hieroglyphics. Another stone, 
twenty-three feet high, has a man’s figure both on the front and back. One of 
these statues is thirty feet high, and is profusely ornamented with the pictured © 
writing of these ancient sculptors. 

Palenque, the earliest known of the cities of Yucatan, presents a pyramid 
faced with stone, forty feet high, three hundred and ten feet long, and two hun- 
dred and sixty feet deep. On its summit is an ancient palace two hundred and 
twenty-eight by one hundred and eighty feet, and twenty-five feet high. It is 
built of stone, with lime-and-sand mortar, the front being stuccoed and painted, 
with ornamental piers and bas-reliefs. The floor within is composed of cement, 
the inner walls plastered and ornamented with medallions. This palace is sur- 
mounted by a tower of three stories in height. 

At Uxmal are the ruins of a great city which in picturesque effect almost 
equals Thebes. There are here numerous palace-crowned pyramids. These 
edifices have received various titles, from some special feature jn each. That 
called the “‘ House of the Dwarf” is faced with square stones, the stone work 
inside being polished and ornamented with rich mouldings. These reach to the 
height of the door, and from this to the top the walls are covered with elaborate 
arabesque sculpture, unique in style and character, the designs being now gro- 
tesque, now simple and beautiful, and throughout strange and original. 

The “ House of the Nuns” is similarly ornamented outside, these strange 
sculptured designs being a feature of all the buildings. ‘The Governor's 
House,” the grandest of these edifices, is built on three ranges of pyramids, the 
first of which is six hundred feet long. _ The facade of the palace is three hun- 
dred and twenty feet long, and is covered with elaborate carvings. In the ruins 
at Chichen Ytza the walls are covered from ceiling to floor with pictures which 
are twenty-five feet wide and from ten to fifteen high. These represent a va- 
riety of conceptions, many of them warlike. Thus, the mode of attack and 
defence is displayed, the taking of castles, manner of punishment, &c. There 
are also seen the details of agricultural labour—plauting and reaping, and flower 
and fruit cultivation—with scenes of domestic life, and some of a mythological 
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nature. The whole presents a very interesting picture of the life of a long-. 


vanished race. The same architectural skill and great genius for sculpture marks 


all these 1 uined cities, and stamps Yucatan as the seat of the greatest ancient. 


American artistic development. 
We will but glance at the remaining antiquities of the Western Continent. In 


the huacos or graves of the Isthmus of Panama numerous figures have been 


found, formed of gold, and representing beasts, fishes, birds, frogs, &c. Carvings 
and stone idols have been found in the island of San Doming». Here is also a 
ring of granite twenty-one feet wide and having a circumference of twenty-two 
hundred and seventy feet. In its centre is a mass in the shape of a rude human 


figure, with a stone avenue leading from it. In an uninhabited portien of Cuba. 


stone hatchets and copper utensils are frequently dug up. Along the Orinoco, at 
an inaccessible height upon perpendicular rocks, are painted symbolic and animal 
figures. ‘This class of antiquities resembles some found in the United States, of 
which the famous Piasa bird, painted on the face of a lofty cliff near Alton, Illi- 
nois, may serve as an example. | 


In the remaining portions of Eastern South America the traces of ancient. 


- occupancy are of very inferior character, consisting principally of a sort of Runic 
writing, painted or carved on stone, found in many parts of Brazil. 

But in the Pacific coast regions are the remains of an empire whose civilisa- 
tion exceeded in many respects that of any other American people. On this 
point we have not only the evidence of the Spanish historians, who beheld this 
Peruvian culture in its culmination, but also of vast heaps of ruins found through 
many degrees of latitude upon the western slope of the Andes and on the plains 
extending to the Pacific. These are not the sole work of the Inca race, but 
many of them are obviously the remains of previous nations, whose civilisation 
was merely developed and ripened under Inca dominion. 

The ruins found in New Granada belong to these more ancient monuments. 
They present numerous cylindrical columns of peculiar form and very well 
wrought, being probably the remains of a great city of the past. Analogous 
ruins are found on the shores of Lake Titicaca. Orbigny speaks of a mound 
one hundred feet high surrounded by columns, of temples six hundred to twelve 
_ hundred feet long, having colossal angular pillars and porticoes upheld by single 
huge stones, which were skilfully cut in relief with rudely designed symbols of 


the Sun and the Condor. He speaks also of basaltic statues covered with sculp- . 


ture, and of the enormous blocks of hewn stone in the walls, these being often 
twenty-one feet long, twelve wide, and six thick. The portals of these buildings 
lack the peculiar inclination of the Inca architecture, and they surpass in dimen- 
sions any known monuments of the Inca race. 

On an island in Lake Titicaca, at an elevation of 12,930 feet, are very 
numerous ruins of ancient edifices. Similar remains are found throughout the 
country, comprising fortresses, terraces, &c., built of enormous stones, which are 
cut and fitted with the utmost accuracy. The ancient coast nations have left 
similar traces of their prowess, the most striking instance of which is the great 


temple of Pachacamac, which presents a vast extent of ruins of considerable 


architectural pretensions. 
The monuments which are usually ascribed to the Inca race include fortresses, 
arsenals, quarries, tunnels, obelisks, temples, palaces, houses of the Virgins and 
of the Sun, and other edifices. These are often Cyclopean in dimensions, being 
built, in the rainless regions, of sun-dried brick, elsewhere of stone. _The-eity of 


Cuzco is full of ruins, which still yield a faint idea of the magnificence of the’ 


great Peruvian capital when entered by the Spanish conquerors. It is said to 
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have contained three hundred inferior temples, besides the great temple of the 
Sun, whose riches and grandeur are so highly extolled by the Spanish annalists. 
Its great fortress presents three immense walls built of rocks, rather than stones, 
some of these measuring thirty feet long by eighteen wide, and six thick. In 
the walls of Tiahuanaco are still larger stones, which have been transported 
fifteen leagues and built high into the wall. 

The city of Chulucanas is composed of the remains of stone houses, which are 


divided by right-angled streets. These separate it into eight quarters, each — 


with twelve small buildings, while four large edifices occupy the centre. The 
hill is divided into six terraces faced with hewn stones, and near by are traces of 
an ancient amphitheatre. 

The Peruvians had also a peculiar system of defence, consisting of three or four 
moats placed around a mountain summit, with earth and stone walls within. 
_ These are said to have been very numerous, andin some cases three miles long. 
One of these fortifications occupies the summit of two mountains opposite each 
other, with a river between. The mountain sides are divided into galleries, one 
above another, partly composed of artificial walls, partly cut into the solid rock. 

But as the Eastern Continent presents in the great wall of China 2 work dwarf- 
ing in extent its most pretentious monuments elsewhere, so the Western World 
has its marvel of labour in the great roads of Peru. Throughout the extent of 
this ancient empire ran two great paved highways, one following the sea-coast 
over the plains, for a length of sixteen hundred miles, the other crossing the flanks 
and ridges of the Cordilleras, and extending from Quito to Cuzco, a distance, in- 
cluding its windings, of twelve hundred to fifteen hundred miles. The latter 
was the great work of the Peruvians, and is unequalled by any similar work in 
the Old World. It is from eighteen to twenty feet wide, and runs without a 
break over the most difficult country. There still remain numerous traces of its 
deep under-structure and of the well-cut blocks of stone with which it was paved. 
Over the numerous rivers and ravines it was carried by bridges, built of wood: 
with stone piers where possible, though generally the impracticable nature of 
Peruvian mountain-torrents rendered necessary a resort to the swinging bridge 
of ropes, which is still in use. Steep mountain ridges were no impediment to its 
builders. As it was only intended for the passage of foot-soldiers and occasional 
droves of lamas, the ridges were surmounted by long flights of steps cut into the 
rock, with occasional resting-places. Stations were built at various points of the 
road, consisting of dwellings of cut stone, some of which were fortified and sup- 
plied with baths and other accommodations for the Incas in their journeys be- 
tween their two capital cities. 


We have but outlined the more striking points of these evidences of ancient: 


American civilisation. Were we to descend into all the interesting particulars, 
our account would embrace volumes. Many important inferences might also 
be drawn as to the condition of these races and their connection with each other. 
We have, however, room but for a few closing remarks. 

Tumuli are by no means peculiar to the United States. They are abundant 
in Central America, covering the plains for miles near the ruins of Ichmul in 
Yucatan. In Peru and Chili they are also numerous. In fact, the formation of 
sepulchral mounds seems common to all half-civilised races, and they are still 
formed, as seen by Vambery, in Turkestan. But the great mounds of the West 
are not the work of the chance labour of the barbarous tribes. They are edi- 
fices laid out with geometrical precision, rivalling in dimensions the most im- 


posing monuments of human labour, and built with a rich variety of design that. 


displays great“activity of thought in their projectors. The traces of artistic taste 
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and skill found in them bear equal testimony to the talent of this lost race. 
Many of these imitations of animal figures are cut in the hardest stone, and 
finished in all their details like the work of a modern lapidary. Yet the only 
metal'which they seem to have possessed is native copper, so soft that it might 
be cut with a knife, and it remains an unsolyed problem by what means they 
accomplished labours so difficult. The date of this race we have no means of 
ascertaining, but the fact that mounds are found covered with primeval forest,. 
the trees as various in kind as the surrounding woodland, and frequently many 

hundreds of years old, points to a period far in the remote past as the epoch in 


which these extensive works were finally abandoned and left to the slow inroads | 


of the forest. 

Whether this mound-building people, driven, after long periods of occupation 
from their ancient strongholds, marched southward and gave origin to those 
successive migrations described in the traditions of the later Aztecs, is an archs- 
ological question perhaps unanswerable. Evidences, however, of a gradually in+ 
creasing civilisation are found along the whole southward route, ending in the 
Mexican culture. 

The civilisation of the Aztecs, like that of the most ancient builders, was one- 
sided in character, evincing great progress in certain directions and great lack of a 
progressive spirit in others. ‘The same may be said of the Peruvians, who, how- 
ever, pursued a different line of development from the Mexicans. 

The Aztecs, like their predecessors in the north, used implements of copper, 
though they had learned the art of hardening it with an alloy of tin, to which 
skill the Peruvians had also arrived. But how, with this bronze as their only 
metal for tools, they did so vast an amount of stone-cutting, must remain to us as 
great a marvel as are the achievements of the ancient Egyptians with no harder 
tools. The Mexicans had iron, pure in some large aerolites, and also in mag- 
netic ore of such purity as to admit of its being worked from the ore by modern 
blacksmiths, yet they had no idea of its utility. They had great knowledge of 
astronomy, as is shown by the sculptured evidence’ on their great Calendar 
stone; they knew the cause of eclipses, and employed intercalations of great ac- 
curacy to mark the length of the year; yet they were ignorant of the art of 
alphabetical writing. They were splendid gardeners, yet employed no beasts 


of burden, though they might readily have domesticated the ox. They were > 


- great traders, using money formed of tin and of other materials, yet they knew 
nothing of the art cf weighing. The Peruvians, on the contrary, understood the 
use of scales, but had no idea of money. ; 

The Aztec manuscripts evince great skill in picture-writing. They were formed 
of agave paper of stag-skins, and were frequently from sixty-five to seventy 
feet long, each page having two to three feet of surface. They were folded, and 
had thin boards fastened to each extremity, so that when closed they resembled 
quarto volumes. No ancient people of the Old World employed hieroglyphic 
writing to an equal extent, and none bound their volumes. 

The Cyclopean arch was employed both in Mexico and Peru, as also in 
Central America, various edifices displaying this ancient expedient. The Peru- 
vians surpassed their Mexican contemporaries in the performance of extensive 
labours. In the prosecution of their bold enterprises they cut through moun- 
tains, filled valleys, carried whole rivers away in artificial channels for purposeg 
of irrigation, and succeeded, by their unceasing energy, in rendering deserts fruit 
ful and in overcoming all the obstacles to travel presented by a chain of rugged 
mountains. 

Both these old races were skilful in the movement of heavy masses. We 
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have already adverted to the vast stones transported for leagues and built into 
the walls of Tiahuanaco. So the Mexican Calendar stone, weighing thirty-three 
tons in its finished state, was transported, without the aid of beasts of burden, 
more than thirty miles, over a broken country crossed at short intervals by 
streams and canals. 

These mighty labours seem to have been principally the work of raees ante- 
dating the more civilised tribes found by European discovery, in the same 
manner as the building of the huge Cyclopean monuments of Europe preceded 
the later eras of enlightment. The Mexican pyramids were probably erected by 
tribes preceding the Aztec dominion, {as in Peru massive edifices were built by 
races at a time preceding that of the Inca rule. The magnificent monuments at 
Yucatan are so distinct in character from those of Mexico as to preclude the 
idea of a common origin, their hieroglyphics being, moreover, of a very different 
style. This antique empire probably much preceded in time the Mexican do- 
minion, and, less fortunate than the latter, has left only its ruins in attestation 
of its existence. These, however, are so rich in architectural skill and sculp- 
turesque device as to challenge admiration from all who behold them, and to 
claim for their unknown builders equal consideration as a civilised and talented 
race with the builders of many of the most imposing monuments of the Old 
World. 


f> 


KEEN FAUN. 


N 1862, or thereabouts, the Mongolian was master of river-mining on 
the Tuolumne. He had purchased the claims half gleaned by white 
men, and worked them skilfully and industriously. His was the neatest of 
dams, side-walls, pumps and wheels. He worked the bed clean, and no 
one knows the amount of treasure thus taken out by Chinese hands. He 
had two foes to contend with—the tax-collector and the Mexican bandits. 
Once a month the collector came down to obtain his four dollars per head. 
John often established a system of signals by which this man’s coming 
might be known hours in advance. So warned, half his working force 
would scuttle up the mountain-side or hide in some old tunnel until the in- 
vader had passed, while others remained and paid the ‘* licee.” 

But there were collectors from Mexico not so easily put off. They way- 
laid John on trail and road, they attacked his camps by night, and took all 
they could find. Along the Tuolumne the celestial was at last obliged to 
surround his groups of cabins with stockades in regular frontier fashion : he 
also invested largely in rifles and six-shooters. But Mexico entertained a 
profound contempt for Chinese prowess. He cared little for firearms so 
long as only Chinamen were behind them. The log ramparts of the fortress 
at Swell’s Bar were fifteen feet in height: the garrison numbered fully 
twenty. One night four of the swarthy descendants of Cortez stormed it, 
drove the Chinese into a corner, took from them their dust and pistols, and 
then kicked them individually and collectively. 

The Celestials sent immediately to San Francisco for more pistols. Pistols 
by the gross came up by express: Mexico stood by and made a note of it. 
Two weeks afterward Mexico again stormed and captured the same 
stockade, the new armament, the dust which had been collected in the 
interim, and finishing by the kicking as before of the same garrison. And 
as at Swell’s, so with many other forts along the river. The white residents 
knew of these occurrences: they afforded some interest and amusement, 
but the white man remained a contented neutral. 

Keen Faun was a man of note in China. . He often endeavoured to make. 
us realise his former greatness, but always failed, for he obstinately con- - 
fined his stock of English to fifteen words, which would not convey all the . 
ideas he wished to express. His face was broad, flat and yellow, like the 
Desert of Sahara; his eyes mere twinkling ocular slits ; his nose seemed as 
if it might have been the last nose in the lot—an imperfect, squatty sort of 
nose, which had been rejected, seemingly, by three hundred million nine 
hundred and ninety-nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine of his 
fellow-countrymen. 

On the bank of the Tuolumne stood Keen Faun’s house. It was an 
architectural crystallisation of old sluices, lumber rescued from the sprmg _ 
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freshets, mats, logs, stones and tin cans. The ground-floor, twelve by 
fifteen in area, was crammed with a labyrinth of closet-like apartments and 
narrow passages. In front was the store—a store just large enough for one 
merchant and one customer at a time—and in this store at certain hours 
sat Keen Faun, wearing immense spectacles, dabbing with his paint-brush 
over a Chinese ledger, and debiting customers with sundry supplies of 
opium, salt fish and gin. : 

He lived on salt fish und rice. He told us he drank of gin “ one gallon, 
hap, one week.” He smoked opium, and still lived a hale, hearty, cheerful 
old Chinese gentleman, save when he thought of Mexicans. He built for 
himself a boat to navigate the Tuolumne: he painted for it a great red eye 
on the bow. Five Chinamen, with picks, rockers and tools, tried to cross 
in that boat one June morning. The river was “booming ” with the yearly 
freshet. I watched them from my door: the one-eyed boat slid easily under 
the great rollers in the middle of the stream. As a whale comes up to 
blow, so she, bottom up, reappeared a few hundred yards below. There 
clung to her a blue-clad, dripping Celestial: of the remaining four not even 
a shaven poll came to the bubbling, boiling surface. I ran down to the 
rocky bank and caught sight of one blue bundle gliding along under the 
river's muddy surface. The Tuolumne flung ashore the corpses some thirty 
miles below: one Celestial had upon him a six-ounce nugget. The boys in 
our vicinity were sorry he went so far down stream. Keen Faun’s craft 
became lodged in the rocks about a mile from the scene of the disaster, with 
the shivering passenger who was rescued. 

Keen Faun kept strange liquors. His countrymen used much stimulant : 
at the river stores their brandy kegs were more frequently filled than any 
other vessel. Keen Faun bought the white man’s brandy. A certain 
trader closed out his business at Dry Bar. Remnants of his stimulating 
stock—wine, brandy, rum and gin—were left in various barrels. It was 
not readily to be sold in detached lots. The trader was a man shrewd and 
contemplative, and he contemplated. He was assisted by the genius of 
American enterprise and invention. She, hovering over Dry Bar, perched 
upon his store and in slumbers dropped in his ear a germ of suggestion. 
She said simply, ‘‘ Mix!” The man arose, and into one particular cask 
poured the remnants of rum, wine, gin and whisky. This he sampled to 
Keen Faun, offering it at a dollar and a quarter per gallon: Keen Faun 
tasted, grinned, tasted again, grinned and offered one dollar. The trader 
held out at one dollar and a bit: Keen Faun came to ternis on condition 
that the empty casks should be thrown in; so they were, and the full, 
vessels, with their happy family of assorted liquors, were transferred to 
Keen Faun’s warehouse. And then the Genius of American invention and 
enterprise clapped her hands, laughed until her ribs ached, and flew down 
the river, while Keen Faun poisoned his countrymen right and left, and 
the trader went East and became a deacon. 

Keen Faun was kind-hearted toward the superior race. No intemperate 
miner “ tapering off” from a debauch, money gone and credit exhausted, 
ever came to his castle bat that he had set before him the longed-for bowl 
of “blandy.” The old gentleman could not comfort such afflicted Cau- 
casians with many words, but for them he knew what was better : he met 
them on the broad platform of gin. : 

Keen Faun spent many of his leisure hours at Thompson’s store. 
Thompson was his particular friend: he called him “Tom-sing,” laying 
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the stress and accent on the “sing.” He loved to come in winter even- 
ings and silently watch the boys carving pipe-bowls from the manzanita 
wood, or ornamenting the stovepipe with little men in pasteboard, who, 
stimulated to exertion by the ascending current of hot air, turned cranks 
and sawed wood with spasmodic and varying degrees of energy. And when 
Thompson, with a yawn and voice expressive of the deepest conce 
would ask the venerable Mongolian if it was not with him a confirmed <r 
deeply-seated opinion that ‘ man’s inhumanity to man had made countless 
thousands mourn,” Keen Faun would simply grin and reply, ‘No: 
shabbee.” 

There was often seen impaled upon a pole in front of Keen Faun’s castle 
a piece of fresh pork. It was Keen Faun’s roast. Often, the boys, re- 
turning from a hunt, would use this pork as a target for their rifles. The 
aim was to sever the pole an inch below the pork, and it was always ac- 
complished. Sam P. endeavoured to explain to Keen Faun that his 
(Sam’s) peculiar faith rendered it obligatory for him that he should shoot 
away a piece of pork whenever he saw it impaled upon a pole in front of a 
Chinaman’s cabin. Keen Faun listened : the grin first rippled and then 
surged over his face. He only remarked, ‘* No shabbee.” 

Many times thus the rifle cracked, the bullet howled over the castle, the 
pole cracked, the pork fell, Keen Faun rushed out and rescued his meat. 
At last the pole was shot away to within a few feet of the ground. But 
Keen Faun bore patiently these pranks of the “ boys,” for over him they 
exercised-a protectorate, and he realised the value of their aid in the coming 
contest which he knew must ensue between him and the Mexican bandits. 

Keen Faun’s special terror was these plunderers of his race from Mexico. 
Preparing for them, he surmounted his house with a sort of castle. It 
was built of thick logs and pierced with many portholes. Through one 
protruded the glittering head of a mighty spear, forged by the blacksmith 
to be thrust into and through the bodies of assaulting Mexicans. He 
became a frequent purchaser and practitioner with seconc-hand six- 
shooters. Keen Faun’s practice was unsafe for bystanders. He surveyed 
his target with deliberation until the moment arrived for pulling the trigger : - 
then he thrust from him the weapon as far as the length of his arm would 
permit, shut both eyes hard, and fired. Life was very uncertain within a 
radius of forty-five degrees about Keen Faun’s target. Once a month he 
purchased a new pistol. It became with him a passion to buy firearms. 
Gradually many of the old muskets brought hither by army deserters in 
°49, yagers and rifles from the South-west, Allen’s “ pepper-boxes,” double 
— single barrelled shot-guns, became concentrated in Keen Faun’s 
castle. 

. The long-expected attack came at last. One night a loud outcry was. 
heard. There was a pattering about of slipshod Chinese feet, a gabbling 
of the Chinese tongue and a furious pounding of ‘ Tom-sing’s” store 

_ doors. The men within seized their arms and rushed out. In the dim 
moonlight a form was seen fleeing over the rough, stony bar between Keen 
Faun’s castle and the river. Mongolians were running about to the right 
and left of him, but not at very close quarters. The river here had been 
tnrned : its entire volume was running through the quartz-rock race. Into 
this jumped the robber: the swift current seized and sped him rapidly 
down. The screaming, gabbling crowd of Chinese — the edge: 
among the rest waddled Keen Faun, pistol in hand. an uncertain, 
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wavering air he pointed it at the man’s head, a small black object just dis- 
cernible speeding down the canal: then he puckered his lips, shut both 
eyes, turned away his head and pulled the trigger six times. There were 
six reports: one of the bullets cut the robber’s spine. 

They*found the desperado lying among the rocks on the other side. He 
threw away his knife, and held up both hands in token of surrender. He 
proved to be a tall, well-formed man, evidently an American. They carried 
him to the store. He would give no name, and repelled all offers of ser- 
vice and inquiries. He said he wanted only to die—‘“‘ The game was out, 
and r had been euchred.” Next day he died, leaving no name to be carved 
over him. 

From this it resulted that Keen Faun became temporarily a hero among 
his countrymen. He had slain one of the band who had for years been 
pouncing upon his people, besieging their forts and robbing them on foot 
and horseback. For days afterward, from all quarters, Chinamen came to 
look upon the scene of conflict. They went upon the point from whence 
the fatal shot had been fired, retraced the course of the party who bore 
back the wounded robber, inspected curiously every drop of blood as it had 
fallen and dried on the smooth blue granite ledge, and then in the castle 
= eve until far into the night their talk concerning the event was end- 

ess. 

_ But for Keen Faun the exploit bore its thorns. He had killed a man, 
and it was needful that he deliver himself up to the proper authorities and 
show cause for the act. So his friend “* Tom-sing’’ informed him. Keen 
Faun was very apprehensive as to the course which American law might 
take in this matter—an apprehension not allayed by the boys, who told 
him he would probably be sent to jail, and might be hung. To camp, 
seven miles away, he trudged, accompanied by Tom-sing and one other 
white friend. On the route they did their best to make the old man miser- 
able, keeping jail and gallows prominently before him, so that he pro- 
tracted the trip as long as possible, sitting down frequently by the trail, 
when his two white friends would gaze ominously at him, and skake their 
heads, and execute Indian war-dances around him. At last he wished to 
go back and delay his examination just one day more, but his brace of 
comforters insisted on going forward, and at every mile Keen Faun sat 
down on the first convenient rock and the war-dance went on. 

They arrived in camp; the justice heard the story; Keen Faun was 
justified : cheerfulness overspread his countenance, and in the saloon most 


largely patronised by the superior race, Keen Faun insisted on treating — . 


everybody, the justice included. Then he joyfully returned home : at night 
joss-sticks of thankfulness burned in front of his castle. 

The career of Keen Faun must terminate. The country first “went — 
up” for the white man, and finally was ‘‘ gone in” for the Chinaman. The 
most industrious could from the banks glean scarce six bits per day. Cabin 
after cabin disappeared, man after man left the river: they came no more 
from camp with fresh beef to sell, no more with magazines and papers. 
“ Tom-sing ” shut up his store—* Tom-sing ” left. Keen Faun saw lim 
depart with tearful eyes, and presenting him with a basket of choice tea and 
half a dollar, said: ‘‘ Tom-sing, you good man—Tom-sing, you me one 
flen—Tom-sing, now me poor—Tom-sing, if no hab got, no can do. 
Good-bye!” 

Month by month, Keen Faun’s little stock of goods dwindled away. 
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The busy camp of Chinamen gradyally thinned out. One, two and three 
days Keen Faun’s castle was strangely silent. Brady, the nearest white 
man, noticed it. Brady was one of the oldest inhabitants, a hard worker, 
impervious to whisky and -unshaken bya quarterly attack of delirium 
tremens. Only Brady and Keen Faun now dwelt in this corner of the Bar. 
Brady at last forced an entrance into Keen Faun’s house and found him 
dead in his bed. Brady hunted about, found the old gentleman’s remaining 
stock of gin, drank of it liberally, and then, with tears in his eyes, spread 
the sad ‘news over the neighbourhood. Brady had a week's spree, and 
among Keen Faun’s effects no gin could be found. Brady died from the 
effects of his spree. The upperend of Dry Bar has never been tenanted 
since. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE BALBOA. 


A STORY OF THE PACIFIC SEAS, 


was a memorable day. For me, at least, it was memorable, though there 
was nothing in my thought, nor in the sky nor in the familiar scenery of 
Callao Bay to suggest anything of the dreadful incidents of the voyage then 
begun. It was on the 1st of June, 1867. We, that isto say, my brother Rob 
and myself, owned a coffee plantation at Baranchy, two days’ sail up the coast, 
and had chartered the good barque Balboa to take thither a lot of Coolies and 
our annual stock of provisions. Our plantation was seven miles from the embar- 
cadero, and adjoining it was that of Santa Rita, owned by a Peruvian firm, for 
whom we had a quantity of storeson board. So, for the two ranchos we had 
about two thousand mats of rice and fifty barrels of salt pork. Those Chinese 
rascals do eat rice enormously, and though rice is éheap in Peruvian ports, our 
hands made way with a great deal of it. And Coolie labour is not so very eco- 
nomical, after all, if you consider the cost of feeding, clothing, and dosing them, 
for the Chinese have an aggravating way of falling ill, and even dying, right in 
the height of the crop season, when every man is wanted. . 

But all this is superfluous ; and I must say.that when I saw the poor yellow 
wretches, sixty-nine of them in all, come tumbling over the ship’s side, just 
before sailing, I felt sorry for them. They had just come over from Macao, 
China, on the Portuguese ship. Providenza, and had been, I make no doubt, 
dreadfully abused on the voyage. I do not say a word against the system of 
Coolie labour ; how could I, when Rob and I had availed ourselves of it for 
years ? But it does seem a good deal like slavery, anc Rob had to stay at home 
and lvok after those on the plantation, while I breught up a fresh supply. 

On the Providenza, where the old-fashioned notion of African slavery pre- 
vailed, they had been a little too hard on the poor creatures. They had been 
kept closely confined below the hatches, only a few being ordered up at a time 
to exercise in squads ; and this imprisonment of 425 men, cooking their own 

food, sleeping like cattle in their stalls, and with only a small ration of water, had 
created such a state of things that the den was a floating hell, sure enough. The 
stench which came up through the gratings was, as the second mate said, ‘ so 
thick you might almost cut it with a knife.” No wonder they died like sheep. 
However, the Providenza came in with 351 left, which was @ pretty good cargo, 
after all, though the lot was landed in rather bad order. 

But my fellows had been picked out early, and so we got achoice parcel. They 
were strong, muscular men, from the interior provinces, mostly from one locality, 
a fact which I did not like, as they all jabbered the same jargon, which is always 
to be avoided on a plantation where you have many Coolies, and must guard 
against combinations. They get to understand one another after a while, to be 
sure, but by that time they are used to their owners—masters, 1 mean—and are 
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not so likely to make trouble. These men had hada hard time of it, what with 
sea-sickness, home-sickness, and one thing and another. And now, to be trans- 
ferred from the Coolie ship to ours, with the idea of going off on another long 
voyage, pretty much discouraged them. ‘ They didn’t know, of course, that their 
voyage was only to be of two days, but the ignorant creatures fancied, I suppose, . 
that they were going on another three months’ trip—for the Providenza was a — 
dull sailer, and Lad been almost one hundred days getting across from Macao to 


- As we went out of the harbour with the ebb tide, I.noticed several of the 
yellow rascals looking wistfully over to the westward, across the Pacific ; they 
knew that China lay where the sun wa; setting, and after all that was said and 
done, a Chinese Coolie, probably, has some dim notions about home and wife and 
children, and especially a father and mother—for they set great store by-their old 
parents. A few licks with a rope’s end, however, set them all right, and they 
went about preparing their supper from the rations dealt out to them by my ser- 
vant, Su Hu Yok, one of the most faithful Coolies a man ever had. He had been 
with me six years, and though he was more like a valet to me, he turned his 
hand deftly to anything required of him. He took good care that the Coolies 
got no more than belonged to them in the matter of rations. 

The wind was light, and cameround to the north-east as we cleared Fronton 
Island, going out by the Boqueron Passage, and we had to stand out pretty well 
- to the westward; I was up and down several times in the night, for Captain 
Balta stood his watch, and I liked to smoke a cigar. The night was lovely, aud 
the moon at the full, the sails were drawing gently, and the deck, half in moon- 
light, half in shadow, was dotted with groups of sleeping Coolies in their pictu- - 
resque panjammas and wide trousers. Looking over these poor outcasts, Orientals 
and wanderers as they were, far from their native land, I could not help feeling a 
bit of womanish pity for them. But then we had not kidnapped them; they © 
had been captured in warfare or sold for debt; besides, they would get back home 
again if they lived long enough. SoI forgot their sorrows in my own dreams. 

When I came on deck next morning we were still beating up against the — 
wind. The weather was thick, so thick that I could just make out the sharp 
low hills of Hormigas, while the higher peaks of the mountains in the distance 
Were quite obscured. -I was vexed at the prospect of delay on the voyage, for 
Rob had particularly urged me to hurry back with the bark, as our charter was 
an expensive one, with heavy penalties for over days. I nervously fancied what 
would be our difficulties if blown off the coast with this small crew—only eight 
men besides the captain, first and second mates. But that was the foolish ap- 
prehension of a landsman- ; the wind, though dead ahead, was light. The main 
royal was set, so were the courses ; but the foresail and mainsail were clewed 
up. I tell this that you may understand what followed. 

I was eating my breakfast alone in the cabin, when I heard a sudden rush on 
deck ; there was a patter as of many bare feet driven hither and yon, a shot or 
two, a few crashing blows as of skulls mashed in, here and there a hearty Span- 
ish curse, and above {all the wild jabber of many Chinese, all talking at once. 
I ran to the companion-way, but was stopped by Su Hu Yok, who came rush-- 
ing down, his yellow-bronze face livid with terror. He held in his hand, very | 
comically, a dish of eggs and chili, which he had been cooking for me at the 


f 0, Misser Waller !” he eried, “‘ Chinaman takee ship; killee everybody ; 
killee me all same white man; I lun quick ; I sabe Chinaman talk; they say 
they saillee back China,” 
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The Coolies had risen and taken the vessel with the desperate plan of going 
back to China. While Su Hu Yok was telling his story he had clapped-to the 

' companion-doors, fastened them on the inside, and we were temporarily safe. 
Peeping through a crack, I could see the struggle still going on. The crazy 
devils had evidently laid their plans carefully, for each white man had a ring of 
assailants around him as if detailed for his destruction specially. Hither and 

_ thither the battle raged, the Ooolies attacking with belaying pins, handspikes, 
and capstan bars, and the sailors striking back with their sheath knives. The 


captain had evidently fallen early in the fight, and had been cut off from retreat | 


to the cabin, where he might have found weapons. And one by one the rest 
of the crew succumbed to the force of numbers, for the Chinamen actually 
swarmed over each man, dragging him down as a pack of dogs might drag a 
lion. Exasperated at seeing the brave fellows overcome by such fearful odds, I 
seized a revolver, and made an attempt to shoot at some of the cowardly 
wretches through a crack of the cabin doors; but Su Hu Yok begged like a 
good fellow : 

‘No, no, Misser Waller, you shootee once, they killee you; they killee me ; 
you no shootee—all light.” 

But,” said I, “I can kill them all off, one at a time, if I am at it long 
enough.” 

“No, no,” pleaded he, ‘‘ Chinaman killee you sure. He burn ship, burn you, 
burn me all up; he bad Chinaman; he burn himself; he no go back Callao; 
he go back China. I savee you if you let bee; you shootee Chinaman—how 
can ? 

Poor Su Hu Yok’s logic was unanswerable, and I left the issue with him. 
And when comparative stillness was restored to the deck, I looked out to see 


that the captain, second mate, and two sailors lay dead. Seven of the men, in . 


all, were left alive, and scattered on the deck were twice as many dead China- 
men—tokens of the fierceness of the fight. Some of the Chinese survivors were 
badly maimed and bruised, and several subsequently died of their wounds. Our 
seven poor fellows left alive were trussed up with ropes, bound hand and foot, 
just as I have seen Chinamen bind a live hog to carry it off, hung to a bamboo. 
I wondered, as I peered through my loophole, what was to be the fate of 
_ these fettered —. Presently the Coolies, after chattering among them- 
selves a while, dragged forth from the forward part of the bark the heavy chain 
cable which had been coiled in the chain-boxes ; and, while I still wondered, 
they stretched it along the deck and made the captives fast to it one by one. 
Then it flashed on me at once—they were going to drown their prisoners! By 
slow degrees, and with much clatter, they got the poor wretches piled up on the 
ship’s rail, just aft the fore rigging, with the links of chain laid over them, or 
triced by lanyards to the rigging. The groans, cries, and curses of the poor 
victims were awful to hear ; and I crouched down on the steps of the companion 
ladder, that I might not see the dreadful end. There was a sound of parting 
cries, a rattle of chain cable, a mighty splash over the side, a yell from the sa- 
vages, and all wasover! I threw myselfon a locker in the cabin and tried in 
vain to shut out the sounds which still rang in my ears. Out of the wild, sud- 
den horror of these swiftly-passing events came the thought, What would be- 
come of me? How should I long escape? And what would be the end of it 
all? It was useless for me to speculate on the future; but even the tragedy 
which I had just seen was not sufficient to keep from my mind the thought that 
I and my faithful Su Hu Yok were at the mercy of these savages, floating almost 
out of sight of land, in a vessel which not one of all on board knew how to navi- 
gate or control, How dreadful our situation! , 
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‘From these distracting thoughts I was roused by aloud pounding at the com- — 


panion way. Su Hu Yok, who had been cowering silently in a corner, darted 
up the steps and held a parley with the enemy. As their conversation was in 
Chinese, I knew nothing of what they said ; nor is there anything about the tone of 
the vile language which gives one unacquainted with it the least idea of its drift. 
So I was astonished when Su Hu Yok turned and said that they had agreed to 
spare my life ifI would give up asa ransom the six thousand Mexican dollars 
I had stored in the run of the vessel. 

How did these rascals know I had the money ? Could Su Hu Yok have been 


- unfaithful ? I began to suspect and hate the whole race ; but, recollecting that 


the coin had come on board after the Coolies had, I was forced to acquit my poor 
servant of any complicity in the scheme to rob me.. After all, a few thousand 
dollars, more or less, were not of so much account as a promise of life, even from 
these pagans. So the specie was handed out very cautiously by Su Hu Yok, 
who first exacted a stipulation that no man should come near the companion- 
way before he had deposited the coin on the deck and had secured the doors. 

I had the melancholy satisfaction of seeing my dollars divided amicably among 
the Coolies. Soon after, they scrambled up the rigging, and by dint of great 
pulling, squalling, ludicrous twisting of ropes and yards, got the sails squared 
round in a confused sortof way. The helm, which I could not see, had been 
taken in charge by a party of chattering lubbers; and looking out of the cabin 
windows, I saw the fading land dead astern. We were bound for China. 

The first night in my floating prison was after all not so terrible as some that 
followed it. The wind held light, and though the vessel pitched about a good 
deal in the long swell of the sea, we had a quiet time of it. I knew that the 
Coolies could not get into the cabin without making noise enough to awaken me; 
so, fatigued with the various emotions which had exercised me all day, I fell 
asleep, and woke only occasionally through the night when the singular knock- 
ing about of the bark, badly steered as she was, remiaded me of our lonely con- 


dition. I thought, in the gloom of the little cabin, of the unhappy fate of Cap- 


tain BaJta and his crew—murdered before my eyes, or cruelly sunk in the hungry 


waters of the Pacific. And what was before me? Where would this strange 
voyage end? I only hoped that some passing ship might descry us and take me 
off. But my heart sank when I reflected that the sea is wide—so wide that 
ships often pursue a solitary voyage without speaking a single vessel. As I con- 
sidered the possibility that I might pass weeks—months, even—in this floating 
prison, — by treacherous semi-savage Asiatics, it seemed as if nothing but 
a good Providence could preserve to me my reason. Then, overcome by the 
boundlessness of the conjectures which floated over me, I sank again into dis- 
turbed and restless slumber. 

With the morning came a struggling awakening into the real but half-forgotten 
terrors of the voyage. Assisted by Su Hu Yok, I made a thorough examination 
into the provisions accessible tv us, in order that we might be prepared for the 
worst. We had not laid in stores for a voyage to China, but there was abundance 
nevertheless. Ina spare state-room and in the after-hold, which was securely 


partitioned from the main hold, we found rice, salt pork, beans, biscuit, red and 


white wine, a cask of sherry, and small stores. In the pantry were vinegar, 


salt, tea and coffee, and a few cases of preserved meats. But there was no 


water, though a plenty of liquid, so that we need not die of thirst; and I be- 
lieved that, in case of emergency, I could distil fresh water from the sea-water, 
as we had a brasier and some copper utensils. So we were not badly off, even 


though we might be confined for months on the ship. As for the Coolies, they 
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had rice and other things in plenty ; even a great storeof water being kept in 
tanks in the hold. So we were secure from attack by them for the purpose of 
gaining means of subsistence. I did not dare think of wreck, but unconsciously 
made up my mind that such a disaster would finally end our enforced voyage. 
For the sake of drowning the Coolies I was almost reconciled to even that. 

I heard but little of the wretches on deck. They kept up an incessant gabble 
among themselves, as is their manner when relieved of the presence of stran 
but made no attempt at opening communication with us. We heard them 
rummaging in the hold, and once they sounded along the bulkhead which 
separated the after-hold from the rest as if to see whether that were the end of 
the vessel. They were satisfied, apparently, for they never disturbed it again. - 
We took frequent observations during the day from the only points available— 
the cabin windows and the chinks of the companion-doors. From the windows 
nothing was in sight but the sea and sky. The height of the bark’s rail 
prevented any glimpse of the water from our other look-out; and I reflected 
bitterly that a vessel might come within hailing distance and pass away without 
my even knowing of it—immured in this prison. The Ooolies were disposed 
about the deck, cooking, messing and enjoying themselves, apparently to their 
great content. ‘The sight of fire in the galley suggested the harassing thought 
that they might, in their carelessness, set the ship on fire. How horrible, then, 
— our fate! Burned alive at sea, or drowned by fleeing to a watery 

th! 

If anything were needed to aggravate the loneliness of our situation, it was 
found in the nightly music of these queer pagans. They soon got into the way 
of gathering about the bow of the vessel at sundown, and repeating a monotonous 
chant, barbaric, rude, but very plaintive. It was not at all musical, and 
occasionally one high-keyed voice would break in upon the others in quite an 
independent style ; but, for the most part, the performers kept up a long low 
whine, which resembled nothing so much as the moaning and soughing of the 
wind. Looking toward China, as they thought, I suppose, they repeated this 
weird, joy-dispelling performance nearly every night during the voyage. 

We had a long calm spell, and I began to be quite reconciled to the existing 

state of things, for I had almost from the first given up all hope of reaching 
home. I thought of my brother Rob looking out, day after day, for the Balboa’s 
sails over the headlands of the Baranchy embarcadero ; of his hope deferred; of 
the sickening belief, slowly forming, that I should never return again ; of his 
embarrassments in consequence of the loss of the bark and cargo; and of his 
grief when he should be forced to the conviction that we should never meet on 
earth. 
The days slipped by, one just like another, without anything to mark our 
eruise. I had torn upa sheet and rigged it out of the cabin windows to a strip 
of wood, vagnely hoping that it might serve as asignal of distress; the Coolies 
detected it, and, as if divin ing my intent, dropped a bightof rope over the stern and 
tore itaway. Sol gave up that hope. I used to lie hours at a time, stretched 
on the ship’s locker, looking out through the narrow window on the waste of 
waters. It was a hopeless desert ; no land in sight ; no sail, and scarcely a sea- 
bird to break the awful monotony. It was apitiful sight; and I pitied myself; 
asolitary prisoner, as. I looked and longed—longed and looked for something 
which never came. 

But I had something else to think of on the twentieth day out. The wind, 
which had been light and variable, but generally in the south-south-east, as near 
as I could judge, shifted to the south-west and blew a pretty stiff breeze. We 
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boomed along before the gale, as the Chinamen had no idea of keeping the vessel. 
on her course, and so were driven north-easterly. By sundown the gale had 
inereased, and the weather blew up thick and squally. The wind came in fitful 


' gusts, the cordage creaked, the sails flapped wildly, and the sea pounded fearfully _ 


against the sides of the ship, which rolled, tossed, and tumbled like a great 
animal sore beset and smarting with agony. Occasionally I could hear a sail 
blown out of its bolt ropes with a sound like a clap of thunder ; then the 
frightened Coolies would give a great yell and come and pound on the cabin 
door ; but I knew I could not help them, and so 1 determined to stay in my 
prison and wait for the end. PAR Ie 
About midnight the gale was at its highest, and the noise on deck was fearful. 
The bark groaned in every limb ; the masts shivered and shook ; the ship plunged 
into the sea by her nose, burying the forecastle under water, or rolled helplessly 
in the trough of the sea, without steerage-way, and liable to capsize at a4 
nioment. The Coolies, I will say for them, stood manfully by the helm, for 
could hear them overhead, screaming and chattering, as they tried to keep the 
rudder somewhere near where they thought, in their ignorance, it ought to be. 
At one time the wheel went rattling round fearfully, its revolutions knocking 
the gang into the lee of the bark, howling and yelping like so many 


Just after midnight there was a terrific crash and a great scream from the 
 Coolies. Some of the top-hamper came down by the run, and I could hear the 
broken spars beating against the side of the vessel as she laboured in the sea. 
The scared Coolies had not sense enough to clear the wreck ; and the fearful din 
of the elements, the flapping of the torn sails, and banging of the loose spars 
overhead were increased by the thumping of the wreck over the side. As near 
as I could make out, it was the main-royal and the foretop-gallant yards and 
spars which had gone. So I told Su Hu Yok to tell the Coolies to cut away 
the rigging and let the spars fall off in the sea, or they would pound in the side 
of the vessel. He carefully undid the hasps and extra bolts which we had put 
on the companivsn-doors by way of precaution, and for the first time in twenty 
days the doors were opened, and Su Hu Yok trusted himself among his savage 
countrymen on an errand of real mercy. In the terror of the hour, I left the 
doors opened, and standing by, with a strange sense of relief, I felt the free salt 
air blowing on me, and the spray dashing over me, unmolested by the Cool ies, 
while Su Hu Yok, prompted by me, superintended the cutting away of the tangled 
rigging. -This done, the bark laboured less; and as we again locked ourselves 
in our prison, the morning dawned, the gale abated, and I felt that the worst 
was over. 

Sleep came to relieve the fatiguing alarms of the night, and I was surprised 
to find the bright sunlight streaming into the cabin windows, when I was 
awakened by a loud knocking on the cabin-door. ‘ 

Su Hu Yok held a parley with the Coolies outside, and we found that they 
wanted me to see what could be done for one of their number who had been badly 
hurt during the hubbub of the gale. The proposition was a very odd one, £ 
thought ; and I hesitated at trusting myself with the wretches who only twenty 
days before had murdered every white man but myself on the vessel. But, after 


considerable discussion between prisoner and jailors, through Su Hu Yok as 


interpreter, it was agreed that I should go out and help the injured man if I 
could, relying on their word that I should not be molested. 

After all, it was a great temptation to be free once more ; and it was pleasant 
to stand out on the open deck and feel the sea-breeze after three weeks” 
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confinement in the dingy cabin. But what a spectacle was the bark, to be sure ! 
The Balboa was trim-built, and was well rigged when we left port. Now, her 
top-hamper was all gone down to the top-gallant masts, both fore and main; 
the rigging hung in tangled skeins ; the mizenmast was sprung, and the gaff-top- 
sail, which had been set ever since we left Callao, was hanging in ribbons 
comically in the mizzen rigging, where it had been blown during the gale, and 
now flapped in the breeze. The deck was littered with debris, and overhead 
the wilderness of spars and running rigging was a mass of confused lines and 
yards. At any rate, now the vessel would be surely spoken ; for if any craft 
sighted her, she would bear down to see if relief were needed by such a distressed 
looking object. 

Forward, under lee of the cook’s galley, was the injured Chinaman, groaning 
and taking on at a great rate. His leg was broken, and he was in much pain. 
He had been knocked over by the wheel, and was one of those whose yells I 
had heard during the disorder of the night before, I suppose. Not being much of 
a surgeon, I did not dare to do anything more than press back the fractured 
bones as well as I could; binding on splints of board about as I had seen practi- 
tioners manage such cases. ‘Thepoor fellow tookmy rough treatment manfully, 
though it was made more difficult by the motion of the vessel, for the sea was still 
running quite high. TheCoolies gathered around with curiosity during my surgical 
performances, evidently regarding the operation with some suspicion. Giving him 
some salts, by way of keeping up appearances, I left him to the nursing of his 
companions, 

The man recovered, I may as well say here, and limped about the deck during 
the voyage ; but the broken leg was much shorter than the sound one, I purposely 
fussed about my patient for some time, in order to prolong my briefliberty. But 
the Coolies did not hurry us away ; when we were once more within our retreat, 


Su Hu Yok and myselftalked the matter over, and came tothe conclusion that . 


this might lead to our going on deck once in a while with ‘‘ Chinaman’s word ” 
that we should not be harmed. The patient had tobe looked after for several 
days at least, and that gave mea safe chance for longer liberty. 

When on deck, I took furtive glances at the sea, but nothing was in sight. 
The waves ran high, their white crests curling in the broken sunlight ; but no 
sign of land nor sail anywhere met my sad eyes. It was a weary waste. 

Days, weeks, months slipped by after this first really startling experience. 
I cannot tell what happened, for nothing seemed to mark the time. Yet we were 
busy. I opened and kept up a journal, in which each trivial event was recorded 
with great exactness. This was a source of real comfort to me, though I could 
not feel that any eyes but mine should read the record of this strange cruise. 
Besides this, I had an occupation in teaching Su Hu Yok to read and write the 
English language, taking from him some lessons in giving Chinese names to the 
common objects about us. Farther than this into the mysteries of the Chinese 
tongue I could not get. I also organized a system of daily round of duties, as- 
sisted by my faithful companion. In addition to the usual cooking and eating 
three times a day, all of which were performed with much elaborate ceremony, 
we had inspection, in man-of-war style. Attended by Su Hu Yok, I made the 
brief round of the little cabin and the after-hold, prying into every hole and 
corner, ordering away any trifling rubbish I saw, straightening everything for the 
day, and issuing peremptory orders to imaginary persons who were supposed to 


be inside the boxes and barrels which we met in our round, and holding conver. 


sations with invisible passengers. At nightfall the same performance was re- 
peated, with many injunctions to the supposititious passengers‘to be careful 
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with their lights. Su Hu Yok enjoyed this solemn fun; but I think he never 
quite understuod it. By keeping up these and other mock severities of dis- 
cipline, I managed to get rid of much time that would have hung heavily. 

The only reading matter in the cabin was an almanac, an English Prayer- 
Book, three copies of the Lima Nacional of the 25th, 27th, and 28th of May, 
respectively ; a copy of Don Quixote in Spanish, a printed copy of the farce of 
Box and Cox, and Blunt’s Coast Pilot; so I was not so badly off. You would 
not believe me if I told you how many times I read Don Quixote from beginning 
tojend, but it was a great many. 1 committed to memory whole columns of 
advertisements and prosy editorials from El Nacional, which I recited to Su Hu 


Yok, accompanied by animated gestures, much to the admiration of the in-— 


terested Celestial, who looked on in solemn wonder. In the Coast Pilot I 
could not possibly get interested ; it was worse than the newspaper, and had no 
living suggestion to me, since it treated of things which I cared nothing about. 


But the Prayer-Book was my great source of comfort. Before I left the 


Balboa I had learned every one of the beautiful offices of the Church ; some of 
them I shall never, to my dying day, hear without tears; those were solemn 
times when I learned to say: ‘“‘ Thy way is in the sea, and thy paths in the 
great waters, and thy footsteps are not known.” And I hope nobody will 
think worse of me when I say that I taught Su Hu Yok the responses, so that 
when we held service, as we did every Sunday, and, after a while, every morning 
and evening, after “inspection,” he followed me with his comical pigeon-English, 
chipping it at the right placesin a parrot-like manner quite wonderful to hear. 
But it was real to me, and, as I say, it was a great comfort. . 

It may be a surprising thing to canfess, but I really became quite reconciled 
to my impriscnment. After a few months, it always seemed as ifI had never 
lived anywhere else, all the past was so blotted out. My only case of uneasi- 
ness, I may say, was the constant fear of wreck. On calm or only breezy days 
it was pleasant and cheerful, barring the thought of what must come eventually. 
This hung like a shadow over the brightest sky. Everywhere seemed to be 
“written * wreck, wreck.” I only wanted to have it over—not that I so much 
feared the end; I had made up my mind to that. 

Still, 1 enjoyed the solemn farces which I had invented to kill time ; the semi- 
savages on deck were a source of perpetual amusement to me as I watched them 
through our out-look, playing like young wild animals when unobserved. They 

were odd masqueraders, too, dressed in a mixed garb of Spanish sailor and 
Chinaman, as they had rifled the seamen’s chests and appropriated the effects of 
their slaughtered victims. ‘The visits which I made to the disabled Chinamen, 
in my capacity as surgeon, familiarized me to the presence of the Coolie muti- 
neers somewhat, and I occasionally made a brief excursion on deck on my own 
account, always accompanied, however, by Su Hu Yok, who kept sharp watch 
on the movements of the men. I became accustomed to moving about among 


them, but never could quite get.over the feeling of suspicion which I felt for the . 
treacherous creatures. But, after all, perhaps they had been been driven to - 


desperation by the deceptions practised on them. 


They evidently considered me friendly; for in addition to relieving their — 


wounded comrade, I had shown them how to free the ship from water by using 


‘ the pumps ; how to catch the rain-fall, for their supply might run low ; and had 


given them matches from the cabin stores when theirs gave out. They, in re- 

turn, let us have plenty fof water, which was a great boon, for rice boiled in 

Claret and sea-water had become wearisome, and we were now able to have tea 

and coffee. Altogether, we had quite a community of interest. My advice was 


| 
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worth something to them ; and I felt that as long as they were in command of 
the bark, it was better that they should be contented than miserable, starving and 
desperate. I felt very much as if in a cage of docile wild beasts whose fierceness 
might break out at any time. So I slept, “ with one eye open,” and ‘never 
relaxed vigilance at the entrance of our little castle, the cabin, which was, alas! 
prison as well. 

On one point the Coolies were inexorable; they never permitted me to ap- 
proach the helm. They had some vague notion‘that this was the governing and 
motive power of the ship, and that I could not be trusted near it. They were 
going to China, they always told Su Hu Yok, and so they kept two or three 
men at the wheel, whirling it about in an aimless, absurd way, thinking that 
they were helping things along. But the bark was going all sorts of ways. 
Sometimes we were before the wind, sometimes not ; but usually the Chinamen 
kept the tattered remnants of sail full by some means, though the bow of the 
bark generally pointed to the West—to China. But the progress made in that 
direction was very small. We were simply drifting ; when we had steerage-way 
we were often going westward ; but it was plain we were drifting towards the 
north. Wewere drifting sideways to the north. We were in the great cur 
rent that sweeps around the Pacific, striking the frigid coasts of Alaska, and 
thence deflecting to Eastern Asia. But, plunging and reeling helplessly as we 
were in the wild waste of sea, there ws nothing to guide the imagination to 
shape our wandering course. That we were drifting northward was evident from 
a glance at the heavens. The North Star rose higher and higher each week, 
and the constellations more lately familiar to me sank below the horizon. The 
weather grew cooler, too; and one day, with a great thumpirg of the heart, I 
saw from the cabin windows a long low range of peaks, blue, like clouds, lying 
just astern. This showed that we were drifting sideways. I rushed on deck to 
examine the horizon, but no other land was insight. ‘The Chinamen had seen 
it, too; and believing that it could not be China, they suspiciously ordered me 
below. Stretched on the locker, I watched with tearful eyes the beloved land 
grow dimmer and dimmer, and finally fade quite away.’ It was sadder, after 
so many months at sea, to lose sight for ever of this glimpse of solid land, than 
to have lost that of the hills of Hormigas when the voyage began. My heart 
sank, and for hours I gazed silently at the wearying sky, which seemed to bend 
nearer, and the hungry sea, which seemed to yawn closer. This was on the 
28th September, three months and twenty-eight days out. 

The very next day, while on deck sorrowfully scanning the horizon, I beheld, 
to my inexpressible delight, a sail! It was on the weather bow, hull down, and 
apparently standing in the direction of the land seen the day before. I con- 
cealed my joy as well as I could, and fastened my gaze upon the precious sight, 
hoping, longing, and praying that it might draw nearer. It did loom above the 
horizon slowly, and after three hours’ watching I made her out to be a full- 


rigged ship standing about N.N.E. As I had long since lost all reckoning, and _ 


had not the vaguest idea of where we were, I could form no conjecture as to the 
character and destination of the vessel; only I hoped she might see us, and 
several times it really seemed that she had altered her course and would dis- 
eover us. I knew we would not be seen from her decks ; but as she kept on her 
way, cruelly regardless of the dismantled Balboa, I seized a Peruvian flag from 
my state-room, and rushing on deck, jumped into the rigging and waved it wit h 
frantic despair. In an instant the Coolies rushed towards me in a body and 
savagely tore me from the rigging, knocking me on the deck; one wiry little 
wretch dealt me a severe blow on the head with a belaying pin as I lay, and 
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then danced about, looking for a weapon to finish me.. The whole m2b were 
eager to kill me then and there, apparently, and I did not much care if they 


_ did. Despair had taken hold of me ; but my time had not yet come. Su Hu Yok, 
With great ado, threw himself on my body and angrily jabbered at the Coolies, ° 


and, probably reminded of their promise, they slunk off and left me to be helped 
below by my faithfnl servant, who barred the doar and volubly scolded in his 
native tongue—whether at his countrymen or myself I could not guess ; I was 
too sore and disappointed to think. It was clear that I was not so contented 
with my dismal lot as I had fancied. 


About three weeks after this we drifted into a fog, which enveloped us for 


days and weeks at a time. By night or day it was like a damp pall about us. 
By night it seemed as if I could hear the breakers on a lee-shore. on which we 
were Certainly drifting, My ear, which had become so finely trained that I 
could detect a change in the wind by the sound of the waves, was alert to catch 
the roar of the breakers; but it never came. By day, I fancied I saw strange 
shapes looming up in the impenetrable fog which shut us in. Sometimes I 


_ thought I could make out the bellying sails of a full-rigged ship coming head on ; 


then I looked to see the keen line of her forefoot breaking the dim edge of our 
narrow horizon where fog and water met. I seemed to hear the splash and 
thud of a steamer’s wheels in the gray shadows on the weather-bow ; the sound 
seemed to come nearer, and my heart stood still with hope and apprehension. The 
vessel which I had prayed to relieve us might now be our destruction. I almost 


shouted in my agony ; but nothing came out of the ghostly wall that shut us in. 
Only the ceaseless murmur of the sea, the cracking of our crazy craft, and the 


low swash of the small waves against the side—that was all. 
On the 15th of December we-had a terrible blow. There had been several 


» gales of more or less force ; but since that of the 20th June, we had had none 


which compared with this. I certainly thought our hour was come. It was 


impossible'to,keep on deck, and for two days Idid not so much as unbar the cabin- _ 


doors. It was just as well to meet death below as above. The yards went 
banging about at a fearful rate, and the poor shreds of sails were slit in the wind 
like ribbons. The bark groaned, turned, twisted, in her fierce contest with the 
waves, and occasionally a sea swept the decks. The cabin was full of water, 
and the air below was excessively oppressive, as we were shut up closely. It 
was a dreadful time, but God spared us in His mercy; and when, on the 17th, 
the sea went down, and I went on deck, it was to see the poor craft almost an 
utter wreck. The foremast was snapped off at the top; the maintop-gallant 
was gone, and only the mizzen stood intact, though badly strained by the 
previous gale. It was wonderful that the vessel had not foundered or sprung a 
fatal leak, but the pumps showed that she was comparatively free. The Chinamen 
began to think this an unlucky voyage ; six of the poor fellows had been swept 
off during the gale. 

We had been driven considerably south, as the stars showed when the sky 
became clear, after afew days. And we continued to make southing for several 
weeks after this. I think we must have drifted down to the track of the China 
and California steamers ; we had certainly been far north of that track during the 
gale. Atany rate, one dark thick night, unable to sleep, I had ventured up on 
deck, followed by my faithful Su Hu Yok, who never trusted me out his reach, 
when I heard the unmistakable rush of a steamer coming out of the darkness and 
mist. My heart gave.a great leap; I was not deceived, for in another moment 
an immense steamer—monstrous and black, with white paddie-boxes, with lights 
gleaming—rushed out of the syitude of the sea, passing directly under our stern, 
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then instantly melted away into the misty: veil beyond. I shouted my feeble 
cry in vain; I clutched with eager hands the empty air ; with her twinkling life 
on board, her human lights winking redly at me as she passed, careless of so 
much despair left speechless in her fading track, she had gone. She had gone 
with her happy homeward-bound men, women, and children, Jeaving me in un- 
utterable loneliness.. And then she had passed so near—so_ near, O God ! and 
yet so far! An ocean rolled between us. 

After this calamity, I resolved to keep a light burning every night as a signal. 
Our store of binnacle-oil had long since been exhausted, though used with great 
economy. Fortunately, however, there was a considerable supply of lard on 
hand, and this, with a case of olive-oil, was sufficient for all practical purposes. I 
rigged a globe lantern in the cabin window; and ever after that, from dusk till 
daylight the feeble ray of my poor little light streamed out over the desoiate 
sea. Each night, ss I set itinthe open window, swinging clear, I prayed that 
before the morning came some one might see the pathetic call for help; and 
each morning I took it in again with a little pang of disappointment. I dv not 
know that it was ever seen. 

As the months wore away and spring came on, a new danger threatened us. 
Our ccurse since December had been that of a great loop, so far as I could 

. determine from observing the stars and consulting the charts. We had drifted 
north toward the Alaska eoast, and then south and southwest-ward back again. 
On the ist day of January, 1868, we made our most extreme southing, I think, 
as on New Year’s eve I was certain that the North Star was lower than on the 
succeeding night ; and from that time forth it began to risein the sky. It was 
a matter of real wonder to me that I should have learned to become so close an 
observer of the signs of the sky and water; butit séemed as though I could read 
them like printed pages. Seven months at sea, with no companions more con- 
genial than the waves, and clouds, and sea-birds, I became on familiar terms 
with nature around me. So when we drifted into fields of floating icebergs, I. 
was at first almost pleasei with my new acquaintances. They were very beauti- 
ful in the dazzling light, and they kept with us day by day as we drifted north- 
ward. But one morning, to my great dismay, we were so thickly surrounded 
with these dangerous companions, there seemed no escape from their crushing 
embrace. The sun, which was now climbing together, burnished their pinnacles 
of erystal, their arches and deep recesses were sometime: of malachite, then /lapis- 
lazuli,then of a vivid ultramarine hue. Some toppled quite over in the sea, 
turning a complete summerset, and from some, with a great crash, the tall shafts 
and spires would fall, shivering like glass, and churning the sea into foam as they 
fell. Some drew nearer and nearer our poor helpless hulk, threatening to crush 
her frail sides as an egg shell; then by some unaccountable freak, they would 
drift off and leave us free again. One day we had a narrow escape, one of the 
largest bergs came floating majestically down toward us on the port bow. Nearer 
and nearer the vast crystal bulk, brilliant as a palace of glass, moved toward us, 
a breeze then giving us considerable motion. We seemed drawn toward it as if 
by power of attraction, just as a floating bit of cork drifts toward a larger object. 
Already’ the cathedral-like spires towered far above us, and certain destruction 
seemed before us. The Chinamen jabbered frantically among themselves, and 
jammed the helm hard to the starboard, the barque fell off with the wind, her 
keel grazing the substructure of the berg, which extended far out under water from 
the walls, and so we escaped wonderfully. 

The Chinamen had, by hard experience, learned something of seamanship. 
They managed the helm with considerable skill, keeping the tattered sails full - 
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when it was possible, and always with a vague notion of general direction, steer- 
ing westward—for China. But on cloudy days they had no idea of the points of 
the compass, the sun and stars being their only guide. So on such days we simply 
drifted. I attempted to teach them the cardinal points of the compass, but they 
distrusted my advice, and gave no heed whatever to any instructions. They 
were going to China, they said, and knew the way. Had not they once been 
across the ocean ? - 

. They alse;-with wonderful patience and ingenuity, rigged up some apology 
for sail, when it was not blowing heavily. They got out some of the spare sails 
and rigging, and patched up a few forlorn-lookiag sheets to catch the breeze. 
When the wind blew too stiffly they cut the lines which fastened the affair up, 
and everything came down on the run. So we drifted. 

While we were among the icebergs the nights were very trying to me; it was 
likely that we might be ground to pieces by them at any moment ; and when just 
before turning in for the night, I looked out on the dim waste of waters and saw 
these ghastly shapes looming up like ghosts in the dark, they seemed to remind 
me of sepulchres, graveyards, funereal monuments, and other gloomy things. 
But, by a merciful Providence, we escaped them all, and on the 27th April 
parted their company. At sundown that day the last one disappeared down the 
horizon, and, for the first time in seven weeks, the sea was free and clear; our 
re, bark was the only object in ‘the great circumference within which 
we lay. 

After this we occasionally saw many whales, great lazy fellows, which came 
up alongside ‘and tumbled sportively about; or they would lay off at a distance, 
spouting like vapoury fountains. It was fretting to think that these creatures had 
their complete liberty ; they could go where I could not. They were not 
prisoners ; and it was pitiful that I had come to such a pass that I should envy 
these dumb brutes ; but they had some human interest; they were alive, and 
had their loves and hates, I thought, like human beings; so they gave me some- 
thing to think about. 

The weather, which had been very cold, grew warmer, though we were going 
north. We had been obliged to keep a fire nearly all the time in our brasier, 
the cabin was so very cold and damp. ‘To do this we had gradually used up all 
of the partitions of the state-rooms—which were six in all—to say nothing of the 
loose stuff which had first supplied our fuel. May 1st, we were using the maho- 
gany doors, which made good firing, helped out with such light work as was left 
about our quarters. One of the partitions had upon it my calendar, which regis- 
tered in-red chalk the name and date of each day, Sunday being marked with 
a black line ; in this way I kept up an almanac, beginning with the New Year. 
' I sacrificed it with real regret, but first copied it all into the fly-leaves of my 
journal. I lost my watch in the scuffle of the 29th September previous ; but a 
good chronometer, belonging to the bark, was ample substitute as a time-keeper. 
I had changed the time from that of Greenwich to local time, as near as I could 
o- by the sun, and so regulated it every few weeks when the weather was 


All these little details gave me something to think of, and kept me from losing 
my wits altogether; at least it seems so now to me. Besides these, I had the 
teaching of Su Hu Yok: and, among other things, I taught him to recite in 
English. In this way we learned the parts of Box and Cox together ; he got. 
through it quite creditably, though his pronunciation was very funny. Indeed, 
I question if the farce was ever so farcically played elsewhere as we performed it, 
Su Hu Yok taking the part of the belated printer, and your humble servant 
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playing the smug hatter and “ Mrs. Bouncer” interchangeably. Our company, 
you see, was very limited. : 

But, after all, this was rather ghastly fun, though we both laughed immode- 
rately at our own performances, Su Hu Yok’s amusement being a reflection of 
my own, for he never appreciated the joke of the thing; but anything that 
amused me tickled him mightily. 

On the 10th day of May, 1868, we once more came in sight of land. On 
the starboard bow was a high, round-topped island or headland, blue and beau- 
tiful against a cold gray sky. I should have been transported at the sight, but, 
for some cause, I was not.” Perhaps, I thought to myself, I am losing my reason 
as well as all relish for the society of my kind. I keenly reproached myself for 
the apathy with which I gazed on the lovely sight. Yet it was only a bare- 
looking island, rocky, and partly covered with stunted trees. I could not tell 
if it was inhabited or not, and as we gradually raised it above the horizon, so 
that I could see the white breakers which skirted its southerly point, we fell off 
to the westward, and it grew dim and dimmer until it faded quite away. A 
gray mist soon shut in, and its cold blank wall seemed a prison around me, 
closing me for ever from the world. 

Next day, about ten o’clock in the morning, I was on deck, watching the 
water, which gave token of being on soundings, when the fog lifted a little, and, 
to my unutterable astonishment, I saw land—not a mile off! It was a low 
woody shore, above which rose masses of reddish rock, and farther inland I could 
see pale green hills, laced with melting snows. The sight was transporting. If 
I had been a swimmer I might have plunged in and swum for it, and never did 
my neglect to learn to swim seem so fatal as then. There were no signs of 
human life, not even a bit of sawed or hewn timber on the solitary shore; yet, as we 
drifted lazily by, I could hear the low wash of waves on the stony beach; I 
could feast my eyes on the solid earth and the blessed green of the trees. A 
flock of wild ducks, scared at our appearance, rose and flew over the island— 
over the island I could not reach. It smiled at me sadly and compassionately 
as I drifted away, out intothe vague unknown sea—out into the shadows of an 
endless night. 

This passage convinced me that we had drifted through a group or chain of 
islands. Possibly they were the Aleutian Islands, and we were bearing away 


into the Arctic regions. Visions of starvation and freezing in that mysterious 


circle of ice began to dawn upon me. After this year of drifting from the warm 
equatorial belt of the South Pacific, was it possible that we should find an icy 
tomb in the frozen fields of the North Pole? Yet, as the days wore on, I saw 
that we made a great deal of westing, and were unerringly folloxing the ose 
Japanese circle, the currents of which sweep around this mighty ocean. Twice 
during the next twenty days I saw sails, but only for a brief space, and at so 
~ distance as to awaken no hope, which. seemed now to be again quite 


We floated monotonously on, and gradually, as well as I could guess, began to 


turn southward again. The Coolies persistently worked the ship westward - 


as much as they were able, never realising, apparently, that we were far north of 
China, to which country they were still bound to go. So, what with the dull 
currents and the steering of the vessel, we made uncertain progress. But on the 
20th of June, we sighted two points of land—islands, apparently, lying due south, 


and we were drifting straight toward them, if I can call that progress straight 


_ which was made sidewise. The current had become quite strong ; and although 


the Chinamen endeavoured to keep the bark to the westward, with a brisk 
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prising breeze and the current, she made no headway, but drifted clumsily to 
south. 

By noon we were well up with the islands, the current setting us directly toward 
one on the port bow. It seemed as if we might be wrecked on rocky coast ; 
I hoped and prayed that we might. Again I cursed my carelessness for mot 
learning to swim, and was angry for not having tried to save one of the boats 
which thecoolies had long since used for fuel. Nearer and near we Grifted 
to the blessed jand—the solid, solid land, looking so real and substantial after 
our many weary months of tossing on the restless, changing sea. Stern foremost 
now we floated, the land cutting off much of the breeze. Swirling around a 
rocky point, so near that I could see the sea-weeds on the ledges rise and fall 
with the tide, we opened a broad cove bordered with firs and spruce-trees. Just 
above the beach was a hut, from which a column of blue smoke was curling, 
and pulling across the placid water was a boat! Merciful Heaven! was this a 
mad dream? In that boat were men—white men—looking almost grotesque, 
they were so real, with their commonplace civilised garb. I saw no more the 
shore, the hot, the rising smoke, the welcome verdure of the trees, only t 
precious weather-beaten faces of those three men. 

Astonished at the apparition of the crippled bark, they gave us a hail :— 

“Ship ahoy ! what ship is that?” 

The accents of my native vongue, so dear and yet so strange, broke me quite 
down. It was weak, I know, but I cried like a child. I could make no other 
reply save to wave my arms in the air. 

The Coolies, alarmed at the turn affairs were taking, approached, and with 
threatening gestures motioned me below. I recovered sufficiently to shout, 
“Come under our stern,” and rushed down into the cabin. Su Hu Yok barri- 
eaded the door and stood guard, while I held conversation with the men who came 
under the cabin windows. My brief explanation was received with wonder and 
almost incredulity. Deliverance had come at last—at last. A few fathoms of 
zope, which I had kept for any possible emergency, gave us means of exit, made 
fast inside and leading out of one of the cabin windows. I gathered up one or 
two of the more precious of my treasures, gave a parting, half-regretful look at 
the familiar walls of my prison, and slid down the rope to the boat, dazed at 
the suddenness of my escape. Su Hu Yok soon followed, and we pulled off from 
the vessel, amidst derisive jeers from the Chinamen, who, assembled in the stern 
of the bark, seemed, on the whole, glad to be rid of us. It was strange to look 
back on the outside of the hulk which had been so long our home and prison, 
and now seemed so different from the trim bark Balboa, which, more than a 
year ago, had sailed gaily through the south passage of Callao Bay. 

a new friends wanted to board the bark and drive the Chinamen overboard ; 
but I persuaded them not to undertake such a rash affair. What was our hand- 
ful ot men agairst forty or fifty desperate Coolies? I wasonly too thankful for 
my deliverance ; and with no thought of vengeance on the poor creatures, I saw 
the battered hull, which had so long been my floating prison-home, drift slowly 

- away, and, like a phantom-ship, fade into the gray shadows of the mist which 
- came Creeping up against the wind. 


Our skiff grated along in shallow water, touched the beach, and, a freeman, I. 


leaped on the welcome land once more. What feelings of devout thankfulness 
thrilled my heart I cannot tell. To be a year a prisoner at sea, and to be 
delivered thus as by a divine stroke of mercy—it was like a fantasy. But this 
was the solid earth, with homely weeds, and familiar rocks and trees, though in 
a strange land. These things were old acquaintances ; these rough men were my 


| 
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beloved friends and brothers. I walked as one in a dream, yet surrounded by 
people and scenes that were a part of an every-day lifeagesago. This was new ; 
yet it was old. Ihad been here before; but I did not know where I was. It 
was a vision; yet I was awake. We were on Raukoke, one of the Kurile 
Islands, a continuation of the broken chain of islets which from the Aleutian 
Island stretches across from Alaska towards the north-eastern coast of Asia, con- 
necting the two continents. We had passed through the chain northward, thence, 
making a considerable détour in the sea of Ochotsk, had doubled on our track and 
drifted outward through the Kuriles, on one of which my good furtune had stayed 
my progress. My rescuers were whalemen left here temporarily by the bark 

aria, of New London, Conn., the vessel being on a short cruise just north of 
the islands. A dwarfish, debased race, resembling the Aleuts, inhabit these 
islands, and on the south side of Raukoke was a Russian trading-post. But we 
were left to ourselves in “ Balboa Bay,” which was then and there thus christened: 
by its new settlers. 

Mine wasa lovely lifeon Raukoke. All day longI could lie in the sunny nooks 
of the rocks, absorbing the restful thought that I was on the solid land and 
among my owncountrymen. They reminded me of a life which seemed that of ~ 
yesterday, while that of the past year, after a week, was that ofa dream. It 
was like a period of ancient history, it was a passage in an era before the Flood. 
Sometimes, while lying on the grass, feasting my eyes on the solid hills and living 
trees—poor enough and bare though they were—I felt as if the old dream of the 
past year were coming back again, aud I had to run and take a look at the 
honest faces of Jerry Booden and Simeon Murch ; that recalled me to the blessed 
reality of the present, and always restored my wandering senses. But, some- 
how, my life in Peru—the plantation, Baranchy, the coffee-trees, the hacienda 
—were all blotted out of my past. My brother was to me only in the memory 
of the old days of our boyhood. ; 

Early in August, the trading schooner Amanda Mullet, bound to San Fran- 
cisco, touched at the Raukoke trading post, giving me an opportunity to return 
home, which I, gladly embraced, though parting with my friends with real sor- 
row. Su Hu Yok and I arrived at San Francisco, after a voyage somewhat 
delayed, on the 19th of September, 1868, fifteen months and nineteen days from 
our departure from Callao. Here were ships, wharves, carriages, hotels, and all 
the features of civilised life. They appeared to me like the institutions of séme 
other sphere than ours. It required time to make me realise that they were 
tangible things. But in a few weeks Iwas on my way homeward, and on the 
21st of October, I astonished my brother Robert by riding up to Plantation Mar- 
garita—the dead alive, the lost found. 

On the 17th of August, while we were on our way down from the Kuriles, 
there floated into the Bay of Hakodadi, Japan, an extraordinary apparition— 
it wasa weather-beaten hulk, dismasted, crippled, and yet with some faint show 
of life on board, A few tattered and mildewed remnants of sails hung to the 
lower yards; from the splintered spars drooped in snaky festoons the rotting 
ropes and rigging, and over the battered sides dangled rusty chains. A plaintive | 
protest from the seas, it floated on, responding to no hail, and silent to the call of 
the pilot off the Heads. A few strange forms were clustered about the fore- 


- chains, as helplessly it drifted sidling on to Samonsake Bank, grounded, and so, 


touching the shore of Asia, the long voyage of the Balboa was ended. 
There is little more to tell. The Japanese authorities boarded the barque 

and found forty-six Coolies, who steadfastly refused to give any account of them- 

selves. Nor was there anything about the vessel to disclose her name or natio- 
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nality. They had painted out the letters from ‘the stern, thrown log and colours 
overboard, and destroyed every vestige of personal property and every scrap of . 
' paper. No, not every scrap, on one of the Coolies was found his “ shipping 

papers,” or bill of lading, on the Portuguese ship Providenza, once bound to 
Callao from Macao. This hulk was not the Providenza, she was known at . 
Hakodadi. But here was the clue, and though the surviving Coolies melted away 
into the population of China and Japan, the story of their phantom ship followed 
me, and in Callao I finally united the threads of this strange story, and the great 
circle of the Pacific was complete. 


UNTER DEN LINDEN. 


T the head of Unter den Linden stands a square grey building, the Schloss, 
from whose balcony Queen Augusta read through the waning autumn 
days of 1870 the telegrams of victory to the throngs in the platz below. The 
“* Lebe-hochs” of an excited people, vaulting at last to its proper seat in the 
European chariot, grasping along with a little sweet revenge the fulfilment of long- 
cherished desires and carefully-laid plans, echoed down the lime tree avenue. 
Shall they not blend after this, in imagination, with the sound of the name 
“Unter den Linden ?” Softly it falls, but direct and true, like most German 
things. Till now it has been bare of all associations, all traditions, for Berlin is 
emphatically a city of the Present, innocent of romance, though the inhabitants 
reach after it in connection with Frederick the Great and his old blue, snuff- 
Stained coat, with red-facings, preserved at Sans Souci ; and certainly we find an 
element of sentiment in their hearty attachment to their hero, whose wise, 
terribly laborious persistence in all social and industrial as well as military enter- 
prises founded their prosperity. No loving environment of Nature has Unter 
den Linden, no background of mountain top catching the rosy glow at even, or 
musically-flowing river—as Lung’ Arno, for instance, whose simple tende 
of title is the same. It throws itself on its own merits for a grasp on notice or 
memory. 


_T left Magdeburg on a clear October morning, with this street of healthy, - 


dignified pretension foreshadowing itself on my brain. We came along 
sweetly, for on either side stretched plantations uf beets for making beet-sugar. 
About half the sugar consumed in Germany is of this kind. Magdeburg is the 
principal centre of the German production, which rivals the French, having 
reached one hundred and eighty millions of pounds out of the four hundred 


millions raised in Europe. The yield of the root here is from eighteen to ~ 


twenty-four tons an acre. Many curious facts, chemical and other, have come 
out through this industry. The cultivators tried English methods to enlarge their 
roots, which for a time almost equalled the California ones, but they found the 
yield of sugar was not increased in proportion: besides, the manuring produced 
salt in the root, making the extraction of the sugar more difficult. hen they 
had to adopt plans to increase the number rather than the size of the roots, and 
to make them more solid, while at the some time the extractor discovereil ways 
to obviate the difficulty with the salt. All this information a Geistlicher gave 
~ in the train as we wound along through the undulating flats on the banks of 

Rooms had been taken for me ata hotel garni in Jerusalemer-strasse in 
Berlin, and I drove directly there from the station, but my friends had not yet 
arrived, nor were the rooms yet vacated. The landlord was. sorry and polite. 
Would I in the meantime walk up to his room? Four pairs of stairs, a snug, 
pretty parlour, and a waiting long drawn out. The gentleman occupying my 


\ 
« \ 
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apartment had stepped out—no saying when he would be back. Would I not 


_ have some refreshment? I consented to coffee and rolls. 


The afternoon wore on. It began to rain: the room grew very dark. It was 
terribly quiet. Up there in the fourth story, looking on a back court, only a 
faint roar of the great city was audible. I shrank from taking off my hat or 
reposing for a moment on the sofa, which looked very tempting ; so I got out 
my writing-materials and commenced writing home, stopping occasionally to 
laugh at myself. ; 

After despatching my letter, I read my guide-book and examined everything 
inthe room. The landlord left it entirely to me. I heard him on the balcony 
shouting to a servant to come and get him his coat from a closet, rather than 
intrude upon me himself. About dark he came in, promised a lamp in place of 
the candles, and said the piano and sundry towering piles of music were at my 
disposition. And so the night of my first day in Berlin closed in, I sitting silent 
and watchful on the top floor of a hétel garni alone. I sat there till ten o’clock 


_ before my apartment was announced as ready. 


The heavy outer door—it had double doors—shut with a spring lock, and the 
chambermaid, coming back for something ‘a moment after she had bidden me a 
heartening ‘‘ Schlafen Sie wohl,” I found to my horror I could not'let her in. 
Vainly I fumbled and tugged and pushed, and when [ attempted to call to her, 


every word of German had abandoned me: I could not framea single phrase. In | 


despair I at last opened my lips to scream in English that I could not open the 
door, and the words came out in German—“ ganz yut Deutsch.” I conclude it 


_ is a psychological fact that in desperate need the language of whatever country 


you are in will come to your lips. The ‘“ Zimmermadchen” brought a three- 
cornered bit of iron from down stairs and opened the door—there was no trouble 
on the outside—and showed me the secret. Then at last I crept between my 
eider-down beds for my first sleep in Berlin. 


The morning after my arrival I set out for Unter den Linden. Go and 


stand as I did by the magnificent equestrian statue of Frederick the Great, and 


_ look down through the avenues of limes to the Brandenburg Gate, surmounted 


by its car of Victory—a straight mile, lined with public and private edifices of 
grand architectural efiect, lofty hotels and glittering shops. Officers on horse-, 
back are idling along between the trees, and massy carriages rolling up and 
down the carriage-road, while the sidewalks are gay with promenaders. At 
your right hand is the academy, at your left a palace; you turn and behold the 
university, the opera-house, the library, the arsenal, another palace, a host of 
splendid buildings massed together, interspersed with statues in bronze and 
marble of warriors and men of science ; architecture, sculpture, decoration of 


colour and design, all adding their charm. It is twelve o'clock, and from the — 


guardhouse with rifles stacked before it bursts the blare of military music. 


A step farther and you are on the Schloss-Brucke, with its colossal groups in ; 


white marble—a youth in various phases of his career, attended by Minerva and 
Victory. Long as I stayed in Berlin these statues never lost their life for me; 
one in particular, where the warrior, fainting, dying, sinks back in the arms of 
the goddess, while she, with exulting face, eyes, hopes, all lifted to heaven, 
regards as so very a trifle the fading of the mortal part, the cause being won, the 
soul triumphant. 
Across the bridge is the Schloss, where Frederick the Great was born, con- 
taining two halls—the Ritter-Saal and the Weisse-Saal the finest in 
Europe for architecture and decoration. About this house I record a fact 
absolutely unique in my experience ; the man in the: little. room in one of the 


i 


j 
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courts where I went for tickets of admission refused to take any money for them 
—with his eyes open rejected a good thaler ! Near the Schloss is the cathedral, 
and opposite Tieck’s statues on the roof of the museum cut the blue sky, and 
the gay freseves of Cornelius in the portico forecast the treat within. Cornelius’ 
evlouring, however, is always “awful.” If he only could have done the draw- 
ing and let some one else put on the paint, as Michael Angelo sometimes did 
with Sebastian del Piombo ! 

Where should I go first ? I gravitated to the picture-gallery. This has been 
much underrated. It affords a great variety of paintings of different schools, 
among them some capital pictures, and is, as the guide-books tell us, admirably 
adapted for the study of the history of the art. Here I saw my first Raphael. 
~ Was this a Raphael, this tame, insipid face? (It was a Madonna.) I looked 
at it in every light. I studied it; I walked away and came back to it. And 
then I went and sat down by the window in most bitter disappointment. From 
a child I had mused about Raphael, about all the old masters; had studied 
them in engravings, read of them, dreamed of them, pondered on the storehouse 
of delights waiting for me across the ocean ; some day I should steep my soul in 
these intoxicating pleasures ; and: now here they were and I could not receive 
them! The sense, the taste, the class of faculties, whatever it was, that was 
needed to comprehend them, was wanting in me. : 

I never thought of blaming the picture, but I afterward learned it was one of 
the artist’s inferior productions. An education of the eye, however, is really 
necessary before one’s spirit can bow before the old masters. | 

Picture-galleries are hungry places : ere long sprang up the problem of dinner 
—when, how and where? I was then so ignorant that I did not knéw pre- 
cisely what a hotel garni was, or how it differed from any other hotel, but I 
summonded the Stuben-madchen and asked if I could have something to eat 
there. Tea or coffee in the morning, or indeed at any hour, she answered, but 
dinner, no. With a look of surprise, I mused. Dinner was a necessity not to 
be dispensed with. Where in this great city could a lone young lady 
obtain one ? 

While I pondered, Rosy-cheeks suggested that she could bring me my dinner. 
“ Oh, you can, can you?” said I. ‘ Well, bring it then, will you?” and 
flinging myself back as nearly in the attitude of a fairy who has waved her 
wand or a magician after rubbing his ring as I knew how, I waited, with a sort 
of Bohemian feeling that was rather pleasant, to see what the next turn of the 
wheel would bring up. 

Soon came my dinner in a number of little white china pots which Katchen 
piled up around me. A very good dinner—soup, two kinds of meat, chicken, 


salad, vegetables, pudding, pears, or other fruit preserved in clear 2 aon 


ing only thirty to forty cents. I don’t know where Katchen got it: 1 suspect 
from a kitchen-fire which blazed for none but Berliners, for one or two dishes 
had racy native peculiarities, and the secret of both composition and ingredients 
defied my every sense. i could eat all except'a soft substance with little three- 
corned wedges in it, whether fish, flesh or fowl I know not, all blushing and per- 
meated with the most charming Solferino pink imaginable. I knew the thing. 
T had been inveigle! by the lovely colour at a table d’hote at Brunswick a week 
before. I don’t like to think about it. e . 

From Unter den Linden came my German teacher. I found him ona third 
floor, as they call it there, never counting the first or the entresol: I call it the 
fifth. He was quite an ideal little old man, though by no means a typical 
German, for he was dark end thin, with bright brown eyes, and descended, I 
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fancy, from the French Huguenots who so flocked to Berlin on the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. His was an airy poverty, decked with a patient gaiety.. 
When I first penetrated to his apartment he had had a friend to dinner, and the 
dessert was yet on the table—some biscuit, a few maccaroons, two or three little 
oranges ; looking as if they had been boiled (as they serve them in England, to 
make them appear fresh), and a bottle of sour wine—and over this the two old 
men were making merry. One morning I went there very early, but not early 
enough to find him :, he was already gone. An erection in the salon of the size 
and height of a piano, covered with chintz, a deep flounce reaching to the 

» ground, now proved to be a frame covering his bed. His empty coffee-cup was 
on the table. That, with a roll, was all he had had to comfort him before start- 
ing on his cold walk of two miles, for in October the weather in Berlin is already 
cold. The lindens on the promenade might be poplars, for anything one sees in 
the rows of forked sticks with their few sere leaves fluttering in the wind which 
comes straight from the North Seas. The Lust-Garten, in front of the museum, 
an open space planted with trees, was the most attractive spot in the city to me, 
because there I was warm, lingering in its broad, sunny walks. The winter 
climate is very severe, as one may suppose when the ivy is a hot-house plant, 
and the statues and plants in the gardens are done up in straw. 

My old man had only two faults: a lack of ‘front teeth—after that I always: 
looked carefully to the teeth of my teachers—and a hankering to pick up a little 
English. I had a German-and-English dictionary, and he was fond of looking 
out in it any word I did not understand, instead of giving it to me in French, 
One day I hid the book in an escritoire in the salon, and this gave him an op- 
portunity to show himself a creature of keener perception than any I had been 
used to. ‘* Where is the little dictionary ?’’ he asked. ‘‘I don’t see it any- 
where,” I returned, glancing around. He rose, glanced around too, then went 
directly to the escritoire, lifted the cover and ‘thrust his hand into the very 
pigeon-hole where I had put the volume, while I sat aghast, beginning to think 
im “no canny.” 

I put him through his catechism about Berlin, to make conversation. ‘‘ Ach 
Himmel !” enthusiastically exclaimed this humble hanger-on in the outer circle 
of learning, ‘‘ our university! Our government picks out world-famous men 
from all Germany. A good lecturer at Bonn or Gottingen is invited to Berlin, 
and next year students come in crowds. This is the way! Look in the 
lecture-rooms! You shall see from all nations—French, English, you 
Americans—three thousand. Three hundred professors teach them. And they 
have made discoveries—mein Gott ! how much they do dig out!” Theu he went 
over, with guttural delight in the consonants, many celebrated names, most of 
them those familiar to his youth—Ehrenberg, the microscopist, Heinrich the 
chemist, Ritter, Poggendorf the meteorologist, and Humboldt—though he gave 
due honour. to the men of the day. 

Ehrenberg had snatched from his microscopical studies a singular idea about 
the before unaccountable cracking and yawning of the houses of Berlin. The 
city stands on a bed of black peat, which, 50 feet below the surface, swarms 
with animalcule. Their animation keeps the whole mass in constant motion, 
generally insensible, but at times, when the whole tiny forces act in the same 
hme becoming sensible in the movements of the surface and cracks in 

ouses. 

‘* And then our collections in the museums!” went,on the Herr Professor. 
‘*'You have seen the collection for natural history—for teaching the manners 
and customs of all nations—the minerals—Humboldts  things—the Egyptian 


/ 


dressed pedestrians, and out at the Charlottenburg Thor, to visit the mausoleum. 


and the casts of sculpture! Ach! wunderschon ! the”. 
best works of every century arranged in order. And the classifieation, the . 
catalognes!’” Hero his German blood roused: “ And. the 
The art professor goes through with his class like a surgeon in the hospital. <=. 
And the library! You need never look in the catalogue: ask for any book you. — * 
think of, they have it. Ach! twenty years ago we were all scholars amd.  “{. 
soldiers—Fa, soldiers and scholars—but now these factories and trade te. 


“But tell me about them,” I said. 

The Herr Professor shrugged his shoulders : ah, the fine disdain in trade i in, +a) 
even so humble a member of the aristocracy of learning ! eet 

‘*You know, Fraulein,” he said, ‘‘ the palm-houses of Borsig near the Thier» es 
Garten : you have driven there, nicht wahr ?—all strangers do. The locomo-* 
tive factory to which they belong is a specimen of all. Three thousand 
workmen there: they make a city of themselves. Several railroads come into nd 
Berlin, and from the time they come they draw the workmen for the machinery, | 
Sie?” 

“ Yes, that is surely good for the city.” ! 

“Ja wohl, gewiss. And the canals that go like this,” scan his - 
fingers : “ they bring the trade from the Baltic, from all around the country : 
it is not long that they are dug. Then we have great tanneries, founderies, | 


refineries, breweries, paper, cloth and silk mitls. Ach! grosse, grosse! ee ; 
You should see them. And our men of science help their development.” ht 

He always finished by asking me if my friends had yet arrived. ‘Noch . 
nicht!” was always my answer, and then the bright-eyed professor, a | 
departed. And I shut my massive door with the spring lock. tat 

At last my party arrived, and on the following Sunday we left Unter den: * 
Linden by the Brandenburg Gate and drove in the Thier-Garten, the park of §§ 7 
the city. At one side is the Krollische Casino, or Winter Garden, where con- * 
certs, plays and suppers are given to sometimes five thousand people. When 
lit up it isenchanting. The decorations are of the gayest, and everything is 
contrived to give it the appearance of a true garden. A profusion of flowers:i in 
pots, in vases, in festoons fills every corner. The principal hall is without 
windows and roofed with glass : it holds eighteen hundred . Here there 
‘is no smoking except in the Bier-tunnel. The Zelte (tents) near this were filled 
with merry crowds, all talking at once, laughing, - clinking their glasses and 
beating time to music. 

We drove through the alleys, with glimpses of footpaths ae 5 with well- - 


of Frederick William III. and his Queen Louisa in the garden of the royal palace 
at Charlottenburg, a long, low, poor-looking building. The mausoleum is the 
most exquisite thing I ever saw—a simple white nn erection approached by 
a sort of glass-paved, shaped arbour, across which is a moveable barrier, opened 
for only eight or tenat a time. There were perhaps forty there when we came, 
and they waited quiet and serious, speaking only in hushed whispers, as if about 
to visit the tomb ofa relative. We were all sufficiently subdued before our turn 
came, and we entered the simple chapel. The light which comes from above is 
so managed that a dim violet tint is over everything, harmonising with the low 
tones of the officials, and the soft tread and grave face with which all enter and. 
gather around the two marble sarcophagi in the centre, where lie the statues, 
life size, of Louisa and her husband. The noble, adored, sorrow-laden queen 
lies on a bed, her head turned to one side, her limbs naturally disposed, her 
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would rouse her, but sleeping so sweetly that for worlds you would not give that 


touch. Friedrich Wilhelm’s statue is also very fine. Beside them are two - 
_ exquisitely sculptured candelabra, representing the Hours and the Fates, the 
former by Tieck, the latter by Rauch, who was the sculptor of the splendid 


bronze statue of Frederick the Great at the head of Unter den Linden: A 


_., marble crucifix by a noble sculptor hangs above the altar, or what takes its 
“place. Everything about the chapel is in faultless taste. The only thing lack- 


ing is pensive music to breathe from some unseen quarter. It is impossible not 
to feel as if you were looking down on some lifeless sacred remains. The bodies 


repose in the vaults below, and every year, on the anniversary of the queen’s | 


death, the goyal family hold a service here. : : 

We went to Potsdam in a third-class carriage. There is a fourth on the 
Germar railways, without seats, for men and horses. To describe Sans Souci 
would be only to enumerate fountains, gardens, tropical and northern, winding 
walks with grottoes and statues, avenues, one intersecting the park more than a 


mile in length, fine old trees and terraces. Nothing but a picture cam give any 


idea of it, especially of the level surrounding the Grosse Fontaine, with its long 
green vista stretching away and its marble gods and goddesses on thee brink. 
Palaces seem as plenty as blackberries here. There are no less than seven in 
the immediate vicinity, counting the Orangerie, which is large and elaborate 
enough for one, having many fine pictures. The emperor is at no loss for house- 
room. Besides the Schloss in Potsdam itself, there is Sans Souci, the great 
Frederick’s own shady cottage residence, on a hill sixty feet high cut into six 


terraces, oneach of them a conservatory. There is something interesting in his ~ 


naming his favourite abode Sans Sonci—‘‘ No bother,” Carlyle translates it. 
The name came by accident. Frederick had prepared his tomb near the cottage: 
one day he said, “‘ Oui, alors je serai sans souci;” and so grew the name, which 
he adopted. 
Then comes the Neue Palais, filled with preciousness. There is Charlotten- 
hof, a little castle; the Marble Palace, built of brick, with its arabesques from 
the Niebelungen Lied; and Babelsburg—the Home Palace, as it is called—an 
elegant little nest of a royal home. The rooms are beautifully fitted up with 
quantities of cabinets, vases, statuettes, etc., scattered around; but there is not 
one in which you could not sit down and live—live in delight, for every window 
frames a lovely picture, whether you look down on the fountains playing on the 
terrace beneath the second floor and watering with their spray a tiny garden 
there, or through the thick leaves over Sans Souci and the Marble Palace on the 
brink of the Holy Lake, and the smooth-flowing Havel shining in the afternoon 
sun. The children of the Crown Prince, the grandchildren of Queen Victoria, 
were here with their governess ; we saw them on the lawn. A work-basket, 
with some delicate work, stood on one of the tables, a book-rack on another with 
three or four loose volumes, a cabinet piano and piles of well-used music, an 
easel bearing a half-finished sketch ; and'I sat down by a window and pictured 
to myself a refined and cultivated woman passing here a tranquil, harmonious life, 
fitly framed, with an adornment not too stately for comfort, yet refined to a 
fastidious elegance. , 
_ Up stairs we saw the bed-rooms, the bath-rooms—no more luxurious than our 


own at home—and King William’s study, plain and business-like. In this room 


Bismarck and he concluded the arrangements for the war. The maid gave me 
an envelope from the writing-table with the royal crest on it. 


Mi There are many fine country-houses scattered over the dull sandy plain be- : 


A noble, beautiful features wonderfully lifelike. She seems sleeping, as:if a touch : 
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tween Potsdam and Berlin. All. Northern Prussia is like this, with iuieteat 
trees—the cottages ugly, square whitewashed things 

That evening we saw another of the boasts of Unter den Linden—the opera- 
house. Its interior is more showy than some others, for the partitions between 
the boxes are only a foot high, allowing dress and jewels and the beauty they 
adorn, fair display. The ceiling is composed of fine oil paintings framed in 
gold. I was amazed to hear that the chandelier, which looked like unusually 
massive bronze, was only pasteboard. ie 

Often we left Unter den Linden and drove through the other quarters of the ™ 
city, but we were always drawn back to it as the centre of attraction as well as 
of fashion and splendour, though there is a gay nook behind the palace. One 
day, after passing through the archways under the palace, which are a common ‘ 
thoroughfare, and pausing ‘in the first court to admire the bold bronze group of 
St. George and the Dragon by, Kiss, we crossed the Kurfursten-Brucke to the 
older part of the city—Konigstadt as it used to be called—where are the ex- § 
change, the town-hall and the post-office, and a busy scene of traffic in narrow, 
crooked, dirty streets. ‘Then we went shopping, first for the patriotic jewelry of 
Berlin (of iron), ‘then invading all the Baum-wollen shops, whose number 
betokems a severe climate. Almost every one we met on the streets was German: 
there is not the panorama of nationalities oné sees in Paris, London, New York, 
or Naples. 

Unter"@en Linden and Berlin must be considered as afi erection, not a growth. 

No street, no building, no statue in Berlin has sprung from a deep-lying need, 

has shaped itself thus and no other way, and attracted to itself such and such 
adornment, by reason of a spiritual law, with a fine overriding and appropriating 
of all incongruities and uglinesses. Yet this lack is. perhaps no drawback, for 
it leaves the field open for the absolute, pure invention of the artist, unshaekled 
by a need to suit himself to surrounding conditions, whether of Nature or Art. 

But his rules, though more symmetrical, more skilful perhaps, lie much nearer 
the surface. Therefore Berlin creeps to no place in the heart, fastens not its 
fingers on the imaginatign ; for one hears there no voice from the life of past 
ages, meets nothing crusted over with human passion. Things found their 
places much like Wilhelmsstrasse—a principal avenue intersecting the city, 
where all the official people live, but a bog seventy years ago—when Friedrich 
Wilhelm III. determined to have a street there. ‘ Build, build!” he said to all 
connected with the government ; and they did, though the labour was hard and 
the piles had to be driven deep. Carp were sometimes caught in digging 
i oundations.. 

The sympathetic aid of Mother Nature is entirely lacking—in no city more 
glaringly. Paris, to be sure, lies in a monotonous plain, but the Seine flashes a 
stream of sparkles through it—in spring the pink horse-chestnuts flushing its 
banks—while the sluggish, leaden Spree only serves as an excuse for bridges 
and as a canal to briag produce into the city. I saw a large flat-boat stuck fast. 
in the mud one day, and obiiged to be pried out. 

Considered as voluntary human work, as‘a flower of human faculties and 
this is the most successful city in Europe, not 
even Paris. 


Such is Berlin, and UNTER DEN LINDEN as its nucleus and exponent. 
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